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EDITOEIAL. 
When  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology  was  founded 
in  1887,  it  was  a  pioneer  in  its  field.  It  represented  the 
department  of  psychology  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
was  for  years  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  country, 
and  the  establishment  of  which,  as  its  subsequent  history 
shows,  was  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  sagacious  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  beneficent  steps  ever  taken  by 
this  leader  of  the  new  academic  movement.  Here  vigorous 
and  creative  minds  like  Cattell,  Dewey,  Jastrow,  Donald- 
son, Cowles,  C.  L.  Franklin,  Hodge,  Burnham,  Patrick, 
Noyes,  Nelson,  Motora,  Stevens,  Edwards,  and  others,  all  of 
whom  have  enriched  the  department  by  original  contributions 
in  the  Journal,  received,  some  a  part  and  some  all,  of  their 
s|KHial  training.  There  was  almost  no  outside  aid,  and  for 
vfars  practically  no  competition  in  any  land  or  language. 
For  years  the  struggle  for  existence  was  severe,  and  the  editor 
himself  did  a  good  part  of  the  review  and  other  unsigned 
work»  and  made  good  the  large  annual  deficit  from  his  own 
pocket.  Since  moving  to  Worcester  the  Journal  has  de- 
I>fnded  for  original  articles  largely  upon  members  of  Clark 
T'aiversity,  men  already  prominent  or  promising  in  pro- 
fcssonial  position  or  productivity,  like  Franz  Boas,  A.  F. 
<'haml)erlin,  B.  I.  Oilman,  B.  C.  Burt,  Alfred  Cook,  C.  A. 
Strong,  A.  MacDonald,  Le  Rossignol,  W.  L.  Bryan,  T.  L. 
f;«)!ton,  Frederick  Tracy,  W.  O.  Krohn,  Gerald  M.  West,  A. 
If.  Daniels,  E.  W.  Scripture,  Herbert  Nichols,  Alexander 
Fraser,  F.  B.  Dresslar,  John  A.  Bergstnim,  Frank  Drew,  J. 
H    I^uha,  H.  T.  Lukens,  Colin  A.  Scott,  G.  W.  A.  Luckey, 
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G.  E.  Johnson.  Under  the  influence  of  these  men  departments 
of  experimental  psychology  and  laboi*atories  were  foanded  at 
Harvard,  Yale,  Philadelphia,  Columbia,  Toronto,  Wisconsin 
and  many  other  higher  institutions  of  learning ;  text*books 
have  multiplied ;  other  workers  no  less  able  who  were  trained 
abroad  and  elsewhere  have  come  into  the  field;  psycho-physics, 
neurology,  the  psychology  of  the  insane,  criminals,  blind, 
deaf,  idiotic  and  other  defective  classes,  studies  of  animal  in- 
stincts, anthropology  and  childhood,  which  the  Journal  was 
the  first  to  make  it  a  leading  purpose  to  bring  out  of  their 
isolation  into  fruitful  reciprocity, — have  been  well  coordinated 
and  other  periodicals  established.  The  Journal  invited  and 
presided  over  the  establishment  of  the  American  Psychologi- 
cal Association,  which  is  the  first  organization  in  the  country 
in  which  teachers  of  psychological  and  other  philosophic  sub- 
jects, who  in  the  past  have  found  it  diflBcult  to  co-operate, 
have  been  united  and  felt  some  degree  of  esprit  de  corps. 

It  is  now  because  recent  developments  enforce  the  necessity 
of  defining  and  emphasizing  anew  a  standpoint  which  is 
scientific,  without  mystic  infiltration,  unitaryenoughnottomix 
the  most  opposite  tendencies  in  rococo  confusion  in  the  same 
journal  and  even  text-books,  and  American  in  that  instead 
of  mere  discipleship  to  past  or  present  leaders,  or  excessive 
deference  to  European  thinkers,  it  is  clearly  seen  that  our 
own  country  is  in  dying  need  of  a  science  of  man  larger 
than  any  or  all  of  the  systems,  that  the  American  Journal 
OF  Psychology,  instead  of  lapsing,  as  it  might  well  do  after 
such  service,  to  become  the  organ  of  one  laboratory,  takes  up 
again  its  task,  which  is  far  harder  even  than  before,  but  with 
greater  resources  and  a  settled  conviction  that  the  immediate 
future  will  see  yet  greater  changes  than  the  past,  year  for 
year,  and  with  even  greater  courage  and  ardor  than  when  it 
first  started. 

From  the  first  the  Journal  has  slowly  and  steadily  grown 
and  now  pays  all  its  expenses,  and  with  the  present  number 
begins  changes  and  improvements  aloDg  the  following  lines : 

I.  Several  slight  modifications  in  form. 

II.  A  new  department  of  notes,  to  which  contributions 
are  invited. 
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nL  All  inftenrntional  corps  of  editon  and  oontribatorsi 
idw  wfflecmteilmte  and  write  reviews. 

TV.  An  impfored  meOiod  of  finding  and  obtaining  IM^ 
voKtAJST  Itfeaataxe  on  tbe  lines  defined  below,  and  of  baying 
ilpnimpliynotteedy  digested  or  xeviewed,  so  t&afc  onr  Beview 
Dapartnenl  be  not  Undtod  to  wbat  pnUidiersdioose  to  seid. 

Our  anggeslfon  to  onr  reviewers  is  to  make  each  review  a 
■faifatnieoi  the  original,  embodying  ite  every  new  and  salient 
jliTaae  and  idea,  bot  boUed  down  to  t&e  ntmost  consistency, 
appending  crilieiBm,  if  any,  in  a  final  paragraph.  This  work 
ia  often  80  pooriy  done  that  the  services  it  may  render  are  bnt 
mcia  known.  These  digeeto  dionld  be  more  striking  tbaxi  the 
OfigiDal  itedfi  where  transitions  are  more  gradnal,  tiie  whole 
ao^aesB  inaU  ite  proportions  at  once.  It  is  bdlevedthat 
paMteheni  and  readers  alike  will  welcome  this  metiiod. 

T.  Tftrcimrion  of  all  adv^rtisemente  whatever,  save  occa- 
friendly  exchanges  with  o&er  scientific  jonmals  in 
)  Unee.  Bf  thns  admitting  between  onr  covers  only 
i  tMes  among  the  vast  mass  of  pnbUcations  as  we  deem 
;  worfiiy  ttie  attention  of  onr  readers,  onr  reviews  may 
periiaps  be  kept  more  impartial. 

VI.  A  sharply  defined  field  lor  both  articles  and  reviews 
as  follows : 


The  resaltfi  of  exx>erimental  investigations  in  psycho-physic 
laboratories.  To  this  Archiv  function,  not  yet  represented 
by  any  serial  publication  in  this  field  in  English,  we  are 
ready,  if  fit  matter  be  forthcoming,  to  give  most  space,  and 
should  be  glad  to  become  the  organ  in  which  any  American 
laboratory  can  be  sure  of  publication  in  the  order  of  its  recep- 
tion of  any  contribution  of  the  methods  or  results  of  original 
research  that  is  both  new  and  important,  and  to  print  memoirs 
of  greater  length  than  has  been  possible  hitherto,  up  to  the 
almost  limits  of  our  practical  resources,  provided,  always, 
that  there  is  the  greatest  practicable  condensation  and  elimi- 
nation of  excessive  discussion  and  unimportant  details, 
to  which  young  investigators  in  this  field  are  so  prone. 
Prominent  German  experimenters  have  illustrated  that  there 
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is  such  a  thing  as  over-prodaction  of  statistical  tabalation  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  use  of  exact  apparatus  in  a  way  so  lack- 
ing in  rigor  and  severity  as  to  positively  embolden  the  spec- 
ulative propensities  so  inveterate  in  this  field,  while  in  this 
country  much  of  the  psychology  of  the  last  decade  is  by  *  ^arm- 
chair professors,"  who  lack  patience  for  the  tedious  details  of 
laboratory  research  as  well  as  the  instinct  for  concentration 
and  specialization  that  can  focus  their  efforts  upon  anything 
less  than  the  entire  field  of  psychology.  This  Journal  de- 
sires to  represent  neither  of  these  tendencies,  nor  the  dispo- 
sition, now  also  too  rife  in  this  period  of  rapid  transition,  to 
press  imperfectly  established  observation  into  the  service  of 
old  discussions  C/Onceming  problems  not  yet  soluble  by 
science,  such  as  epistemology,  the  nature  of  consciousness, 
the  freedom  and  essence  of  the  will,  the  ego,  immortality,  etc., 
or  idealism  generally,  on  the  one  hand ;  or  molecular  tremors, 
phosphorescence,  memory  cells,  chemical  and  electrical 
tropes  by  those  who  are  neither  chemists  nor  electricians, 
etc.,  or  materialism  generally,  on  the  other  hand. 

II. 

Studies  in  abnormal  psychology.  Including  the  insane,  crim- 
inals, idiotic,  blind,  deaf,  or  other  defectives  or  degenerates. 
Here  belong  a  large  number  of  border-land  phenomena  not 
yet  adequately  represented  in  medical  literature.  Here  pre- 
mature conclusions,  like  the  existence  of  a  magnetic  fluid, 
telepathy,  spiritism,  dream  signs  and  prophecies,  etc.,  which 
represent  the  largest  number  of  articles  thought  by  their 
authors  to  be  psychological,  but  which  the  Journal  has  had 
to  decline,  not  purely  because  the  bottom  facts  recorded 
were  not  of  great  interest  and  importance,  but  because  the 
observation  was  utterly  uncritical  and  distorted  by  crude 
superstition  or  crass  theory  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Lom- 
broso-Nordau  tendency  to  find  symptoms  of  disease  or  deca- 
dence in  every  exceptional  trait  or  act,  forgetting  that  the 
rough  symptom  groups  found  practical  for  the  clinic  are  not 
the  categories  by  which  to  diagnose  the  forces  that  make  for 
higher  human  evolution  and  variation,  on  the  other  ;  —  all 
this,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Journal,  is  far  less  scientific 
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tiuw  work  in  the  method  and  spirit  of  Kandinsky,  Krafit- 
Krapelin^  MagDaa,  Cowles,  and  others.  We  should 
rtc  print  studies  like  those  the  latter  is  now  making  at 
tl^ndal  new  asylum  at  Waverly,  which  marks  a  new 
in  the  systematic  observation  and  treatment  of  the 
ioiaiieby  combining  and  embodying  in  practical  form  the 
hmt  new  tendencies  in  psychology.  The  Jouknal  also  desires 
to  i»timnlBte  the  scientific  stndy  of  the  feeble-minded^  paupers 
tad  nnder- vitalized  classes,  as  well  as  that  ol  the  blind  and 
deif, — to  say  nothing  of  freaks,  cranks  and  other  exceptional 
persons  generally,  and  is  fully  x>er8uaded  that  this  field,  now 
almost  entirely  nncnltivatedj  will  yield  a  fruitage  no  whit  less 
ftlnable  than  that  of  the  new  criminology,  if  cultivated  with 
^iiftl  rigor  and  sagacity.  In  this  field  psychology  cannot 
experiment,  but  nature  does  so  on  a  gigantic  scale  all  abont 
n%,  SLUii  we  should  now  try  to  gather  more  of  the  lessons  from 
lier  Tast  experiment  station. 


m. 


The  »nlhroj>ology  of  myth,  custom,  religious  belief,  sym- 
bola,  etc*,  among  savages  and  ethnic  stocks  ;  rites,  ceremo- 
niee  and  all  products  of  the  mythopcoic  faculty,  and  ail 
expressions  of  the  religious  instinct  are  so  spont^aueous  and 
eentml  that  it  is  strange  that  modern  psychology  has  so 
Ignored  them*  The  grand  old  cult  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
eoliremloQt  the  new  life,  regeneration,  which  in  the  old 
AflMirican  college  was  central  in  all  instruction  in  ethics,  and 
cental  seianoe,  as  it  has  been  in  some  form  for  adolescence  in 
erery  religion,  fiavage  or  civilized,  can  only  be  rescued  from 
tai  pifi»ent  degeneration  by  such  studies.  The  Journal 
holdA  Uiat  anthropological  is,  to  say  the  very  least,  no  whit 
lees  important  than  physiological  psychology  as  an  element 
of  pMlosophical  training.  The  deep  psychological  significance 
of  myth,  rite^  ceremonial,  symbol,  et»c*,  are  also  jnst  being 
dtecoaaed,  and  can  be  explored  and  utilised  only  by  careful 
itadyaad  research  in  general  anthropology,  which  is  ex- 
pected at  least  in  one  American  university  of  all  psychologi- 
cal indents* 
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Closely  connected  with  the  latter  is  genetic  psychology  and 
exact  and  careful  child-study  by  scientific  observers.  This 
movement  is  so  recent,  and  by  methods  so  new,  that  Ameri- 
can psychologists  have  little  conception  of  its  scoi>e.  Not 
only  is  it  repeating,  stage  by  stage,  the  history  of  the  labora- 
tory movement,  but  marking,  as  it  does,  the  first  advent  at 
last  of  evolution  in  the  study  of  the  soul,  it  promises  to  equal 
the  latter  in  importance,  and  relegate  much  of  the  present 
adult  psychology  to  those  pages  of  history  which  preserve 
the  aberration  and  over-subtleties  of  vigorous  but  mis- 
directed minds.  The  Joubnal  can  only  print  the  most  exact 
and  scientifically  important  researches  in  this  field.  For 
those  of  a  more  popular  and  practical  nature,  another  joomal 
has  been  especially  established  (The  PedagogiccU  Seminary). 

V. 

Studies  of  animal  psychology. 

YI. 

Neurological  researches. 

YII. 

The  psychology  of  philosophy,  ethics,  aesthetics,  theology, 
etc.  To  the  psychological  treatment  of  subjects  or  persons  in 
this  field  by  the  same  objective  and  critical  methods,  as 
myth,  ai*t  products,  or  other  more  naive  creations  of  the 
soul,  are  discussed  from  a  more  conscious  and  scientific 
standpoint,  as  the  psychology  of  genius,  childhod,  insanity, 
instinct  are  studied,  great  importance  is  attached. 

Thus  the  field  of  the  Journal  does  not  include  the  history 
of  philosophy,  ethics,  or  pedagogy,  for  these  topics  are 
already  adequately  provided  for  in  other  journals.  It  does 
not  include  epistemology,  metaphysics,  sociology,  or  theology 
unless  treated  as  al>ove,  nor  offer  to  print  long  discussions 
concerning  matters  on  which  conclusions  are  impossible. 
The  Journal  thus  has  a  philosophical  standpoint  and  char- 
acter. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  PEOHNBB'8  PAEADOXON. 


By  T.  R.  RoBmsoN,  B.  A.,  Toronto. 


Psychology,  at  least  at  an  earlier  period  of  its  history,  has 
had  to  defend  its  claim  to  be  considered  as  an  exact  science. 
The  best  defense  of  this  claim  consists  in  showing  that  not 
only  are  many  of  its  problems  insoluble  for  physics  and 
physiology,  but  that  for  these  sciences  they  are  not  problems 
at  all.  The  first  of  the  general  questions  of  experimental 
psychology  is  that  of  the  quantitative  relation  between  an 
external  excitation  and  the  corresponding  internal  reac- 
tion or  sensation.  One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of 
this  question  concerns  those  cases  where  the  constitut- 
ing parts  of  the  stimulus  are  applied  to  different  though 
coordinate  sensitive  surfaces,  e.  g.j  in  the  case  of  the 
organs  of  sight.  The  present  article  deals  with  the  rela- 
tion of  the  light  intensity  of  an  object  seen  with  both 
eyes  to  that  of  the  same  object  seen  with  only  one.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  give  a  brief  account  (1)  of  the  work  previously- 
done  upon  this  problem,  (2)  of  the  writer's  own  work 
upon  it. 

I. 

The  first  investigation  of  this  problem  was  undertaken 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago  by  Jurin,  who  found  by  ex- 
periment that  an  object  appears  measurably  brighter  regarded 
with  both  eyes  than  with  only  one.  His  methpd  may  be 
schematically  illustrated  by  Fig.  1. 

A  sheet  of  white  paper,  P,  was  illuminated  by  two  candles, 
L^  and  L^,  placed  behind  it.  A  screen,  iSj,  was  interposed 
in  such  a  way  that  the  right  half  of  the  paper  received  the 
light  of  both  candles,  the  left  half  only  the  light  of  one.      A 
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•second  screen,  S^,  was  placed  before  the  right  eye  of  the  ob- 
server in  such  a  way  as  to  hide  from  it  the  brighter  half  of 
the  paper.  The  left,  or  less  illumined  half,  was  now  seen  by 
both  eyes,  and  the  right,  or  brighter  half,  only  by  the  left  eye. 
It  was  found  that  the  left,  or  darker  half,  seen  with  both  eyes, 
appeared  about  equally  bright  with  the  right,  or  brighter  half, 
seen  with  the  left  eye,  when  the  one  light  was  about  3.4  times 
as  far  distant  as  the  other,  so  that  the  intensities  of  the 
brighter  and  the  darker  halves  bore  to  each  other  the  relation 
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of  13  to  12.  According  to  this  result,  the  same  object,  or  one 
equally  bright,  would  appear  in  binocular  vision  ^  brighter 
than  in  monocular  vision. 

The  problem  was  dealt  with  by  a  somewhat  more  accurate 
method  by  H.  H.  Valerius  in  1873,  by  means  of  an  applica- 
tion of  Faucault's  photometer.  This  photometer  consists  of 
a  box,  the  interior  of  which  is  lined  with  black  cloth  to  pre- 
vent the  reflection  of  light  rays.  In  one  end  of  the  box  is  a 
semi-transparent  glass  disc,  placed  so  as  to  admit  the 
lights  whose  intensities  are  to  be  compared.  The  box  con- 
tains a  sliding  diaphragm,  which,  by  means  of  a  sci'ew, 
can  be  placed  nearer  to  or  further  from  the  disc.  The  lights 
to  be  compared  are  now  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  dia- 
phragm, in  such  a  way  that  by  adjusting  the  distance  of  the 
diaphragm  from  the  disc,  each  light  illumines  exactly  one- 
half  of  the  disc.  The  observer,  looking  from  the  outside  at 
the  disc,  adjusts  the  distances  of  the  two  lights  from  the 
halves  of  the  disc  which  they  respectively  illuminate,  so 
that  the  whole  surface  of  the  disc  appears  equally  bright. 
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IVq  lh€se  distances  are  measured  and  the  relative  intensities 
of  Oie  light  determined  by  the  rale  that  they  will  be  inversely 
w  Ibe  8qaares  of  their  distances  from  the  illuminated  object. 
Stotm  Yaleritts  has  not  illustrated  bis  article  by  diagramSi  it 
woMj  br  worth  while  to  attempt  a  schematic  representation  of 
hit  anvng^infiiit  in  Fig.  2. 
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Tbfr  mode  of  nsing  this  apparatus  in  the  experiments  of 
TikricLs  was  as  follows  :  The  two  lights  were  introduced  as 
t&oo^h  their  intensities  were  to  be  compared  and  adjusted,  so 
that  the  whole  surface  of  the  disc  was  equally  illuminated 
mod  their  dlBtanees  noted.  The  observer  looks  through  the 
lobe,  keeping  the  i>o6ition  of  the  head  constant  by  means  of 
aicreen,  with  openings  for  the  eyes  and  a  slit  for  the  nose* 
In  tb<?  interior  of  the  tabe  is  a  diaphragm,  which  conceals  one 
<»l  the  vertical  halves  of  the  disc  from  one  of  the  eyes  of  the 
obfierrer.  The  result  is  that  one  of  the  vertical  halves  of 
the  disc  is  seen  with  both  eyes^  the  other  with  only  one. 
.When  thia  is  the  case,  the  half  seen  only  with  one  eye 
ippeam  less  bright  than  the  other.  This  is  remedied  by 
moTtag  the  light  which  illamines  the  former  nearer  to  the 
:"  the  two  halves  again  appear  equally  bright.  This 
ftw  e  is  also  measured  and  compared  with  the  former 

diita&oe  of  the  same  light.     Now,  if  we  denote  by  /  the  bright- 
oi  the  half  of  the  disc  under  consideration  when  the  light 
.  the  first  distance  eZ,   and  by  J  the  brightness  when  the 
[light  is  at  the  lesser  distance  d\   there  is  between /and  / 
relilioa  J:I:  :d^:  :d*'^  and,  consequently,  since  the  inten- 
/of  the  light  seen  with  both  eyes  is  equal  to  the  intensity 
J  of  the  same  light  seen  with  one  eye,  we  have  as  an  espres- 
1  of  the  relation  of  the  light  intensities  of   binocular  and 
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monocular  TiBion  the  ratdo  d*  .-cf  *.    The  following  is  Valerias' 
statement  of  hia  experiments  and  their  results : 

Four  Sebibs,  Made  with  the  Flames  of  Two  Oandlbs. 

Dinuioe  of  Right  Candle  o^..^^  tu—     ^  Relation  of  the  Two-Light 

from  Rl^ht  Half  of  Disc.  Second  Distance.  Intensities. 


100  Ctm. 

94  Ctm. 

1.16 

76     " 

71    " 

1.11 

02     " 

68    " 

1.14 

41     " 

88    " 

1.16 

Second    Series 

Made 

(BY    Another 
Oas  Flames. 

Observer)  with  Two 

Distance  of  Right- Hand 

Flame   from  Right  Half  of 

Disc. 

Second  Distance. 

Relation  of  the  Two-Light 
Intensities. 

100  Ctm. 

94     Ctm. 

1.13 

76    " 

71         '* 

1.11 

62    " 

67.6     " 

1.16 

41    " 

47.6     " 

1,18 

From  these  results  Valerias  draws  the  following  con- 
clusions :  1.  The  relation  of  the  light  intensities  of  the  same 
object,  observed  successively  with  one  eye  and  with  two,  ap- 
pears to  be  almost  entirely  independent  of  the  absolute  in- 
tensity. 2.  For  weak  lights,  such  as  those  of  the  ordinary 
candle  or  gas  flame,  this  relation  does  not  vary  much  from 
1.15. 

These  early  experiments,  though  scientific  in  principle,  are 
defective  in  several  respects. 

1.  The  methods  of  both  Jurin  and  Valerius  are  open  to 
the  objection,  which  Valerius  afterwards  noticed,  that  the 
sensitiveness  to  light  of  the  two  eyes  of  the  same  individual 
is  commonly  not  the  same,  and  this  may  materially  affect  the 
result. 

2.  The  two  eyes  were  not,  in  the  experiments,  subjected 
to  the  same  treatment.  One  eye  received  continuously  more 
light  than  the  other. 

3.  Though  the  object  observed  was  screened  from  one  eye, 
much  light  was  still  admitted  to  that  eye,  a  fact  that  would 
doubtless  have  an  influence  on  the  intensity  of  the  whole. 

4.  The  trials  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  or  varied  to 
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warrant  the  conclasion  of  Valerias  that  the  relation  does  not 
depend  on  the  absolute  intensity,  nor  does  that  conclasion 
seem  to  be  borne  oat  by  the  trials  that  were  made  ;  for  the 
relation  seems  to  vary  with  the  absolute  intensity,  thongh 
there  is  not  much  constancy  in  the  results.  Another  con- 
sideration overlooked  by  Valerius  was  that  it  is  only  possible 
for  the  absolute  intensity  to  affect  the  relation  if  the  first 
impression  both  of  the  one  eye  and  the  two  are  taken,  for 
after  the  observer  has  looked  for  some  time  at  the  object,  the 
eyes  become  adapted  to  the  absolute  intensity,  so  that  it  can 
no  longer  affect  the  relation. 

5.  It  would  appear  that  both  Valerius  and  Jnrin  fix  the 
relation  too  exactly,  because  they  take  no  account  of  the 
subjective  conditions  on  which  the  results  of  their  experi- 
ments must  in  large  measure  depend ;  for  we  are  not  com- 
paring  absolute  light  intensities,  but  only  the  intensity  of 
light  sensations. 

Fechner  made,  in  1860,  some  experiments  at  Leipsic,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  with  most  observers  the  closing  of 
one  eye  caused  a  slight  darkening  of  the  whole  visual  field, 
followed  immediately,  however,  by  a  restoration  of  its  bright- 
ness, whence  he  concluded  that  the  intensities  of  monocular 
and  binocular  vision  are  equal.  Aubert,  however,  following 
the  method  of  Fechner,  found  that  the  light  intensity  of  the 
whole  visual  field  was  somewhat  greater  when  both  eyes  were 
open  than  when  one  was  closed,  provided  that  the  absolute 
intensity  were  not  greater  than  that  of  white  paper  in  diffased 
daylight.  These  experiments  do  not,  however,  possess  much 
value  for  the  solution  of  our  problem  (viz.,  to  find  how  much 
the  intensity  of  monocular  vision  is  increased  by  the  addition 
of  the  other  eye),  because  they  seem  to  have  been  made  with 
reference  to  continued  observation  both  in  binocular  and 
monocular  vision,  where  the  one  eye,  becoming  accustomed 
to  working  alone,  is  not  in  the  same  condition  as  if  the  first 
impressions  had  been  taken. 

In  the  course  of  further  trials,  under  different  conditions, 
however,  Fechner  found  :  (1)  That  when  the  visual  field  of 
one  eye  is  darkened  by  means  of  a  smoked  glass,  and  then 
the  common  visual  field,  or  a  white  object  in  the  common 
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visual  field,  is  regarded,  the  latter  appears  darker  than  if  the 
eye  i>artially  obscured  by  the  glass  is  closed.  (This,  Fechuer 
calls  the  ^'paradox  trial,"  because  the  total  darkening  of  one 
retina  causes  a  brightening  of  the  whole  visual  field.)  (2) 
That  an  equal  darkening  of  the  common  visual  field  results 
from  placing  before  one  eye  a  glass  which  absorbs  very  little 
or  one  which  absorbs  very  much  light.  This  equal  darkening 
of  the  whole  visual  field,  by  unequal  components,  Fechner 
calls  the  conjugate  intensities.  With  a  certain  light  absorp- 
tion occurs  the  maximal  darkening  of  the  whole  vision ;  this 
point  Fechner  calls  the  minimum  point. 

In  these  experiments  the  darkening  continued  for  some 
seconds,  so  that  its  extent  could  be  estimated.  But  if  the 
glass  before  one  eye  were  very  dark,  and  the  observer  con- 
tinued to  look,  for  say  a  minute,  there  occurred  an  alternate 
darkening  and  brightening,  the  so-called  competition  phe- 
nomenon of  the  visual  fields.  For  this  reason  Bering  re- 
gards Fechner's  trials  solely  as  instances  of  the  competition 
phenomenon.  Helmholtz,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that  in 
these  trials  we  have  not  a  change  in  the  sensation  of  bright- 
ness, but  only  a  change  in  our  judgment  regarding  the  sur- 
face-color of  the  white  object.  Aubert  rejects  both  these 
views  as  inconsequential,  though  he  admits  that  the  use  of 
an  object  with  strongly  marked  lines  or  contours  has  natu- 
rally a  disturbing  effect  upon  the  simplicity  of  the  light 
sensation.  According  to  Aubert  the  trials  show  that  a  com- 
bination of  the  sensations  of  the  two  retinas  occurs  when  the 
difference  of  their  intensities  does  not  go  beyond  a  certain 
point,  which  the  experiments  themselves  must  determine, 
but  beyond  this  point  the  capability  of  combination  decreases 
and  finally  ceases  altogether.  He  thinks,  also,  that  the 
absolute  intensity  of  the  object  affects  the  possibility  of  com- 
bination. 

In  the  similar  experiments  made  by  Aubert  himself,  a 
double  episkotister  was  used,  having  fixed  before  it  a  screen 
with  openings  for  the  two  eyes  of  the  observer.  One  disc 
corresponds  to  the  lighter  smoked  glass  of  Fechner,  the 
other  to  the  darker.  The  episkotister  has  the  advantage  of 
giving  an  exact  determination  and  variation  of  the  intensity, 
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and  also  of  famishing  an  absolutely  colorless  grey,  while  the 
smoked  glasses  have  almost  always  a  certain  color,  which 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  compare  their  intensities.  The 
greatest  darkenin^r  in  the  common  visual  field  occurred  in 
Aubert's  experiments,  when  one  eye  was  free  and  ^^^  of 
the  full  light  was  admitted  to  the  other ;  e.  e.,  if  the  intensity 
of  the  full  light  -«  1,000  when  a  light  of  the  intensity  of  122 
is  admitted  to  one  eye  while  the  other  is  unobscured.  On 
the  admission  of  less  light,  the  common  visual  field  appeared 
brighter,  and  the  same  result  followed  on  the  admission  of 
more  light.  There  must,  therefore,  be  found  total  intensities 
which  are  equal  to  each  other  when  one  eye  looks  through  a 
disc,  which  admits  say  55  parts  of  light,  or  through  one 
which  admits  say  500.  Fechner  represents  these  numbers  on 
a  curve,  the  shortest  ordinate  of  which  corresponds  to  the 
greatest  darkening  in  the  common  visual  field  ;  the  lowest 
resulting  point  of  the  curve  he  calls  the  minimum-point,  the 
equal  intensities  in  the  common  visual  field  upon  the  greater 
and  less  darkening  of  the  one  eye  the  conjugate  points  of  the 
curve.  This  mode  of  representation,  with  the  modification 
required  by  the  slightly  different  results  of  Aubert,  may 
here  be  reproduced  in  Fig.  3. 
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Fig.  3. 

op.  represents  the  intensity  of  the  light  sensation  of  the 
whole  visual  field  when  one  eye  is  closed.  The  point  fi  of 
the  ordinate  above  op.  represents  the  somewhat  greater  in- 
tensity when  both  eyes  are  open,  which,  according  to  Aubert, 
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makes  a  difierenoe  of  about  tV)  i^ther  more  than  Valerius  or 
Jorin  found  it ;  a^  the  lowest  point  of  the  cunre,  represents 
the  minimum-pointy  which  oorreeponds  to  the  sensation  of 
least  light  in  the  common  visual  field  when  one  eye  is  un- 
obscured.  This  point  was  reached  when  for  the  other  eye 
0.122  of  the  full  light  was  admitted  by  the  episkotister,  and 
the  darkening  of  the  whole  visual  field  was  then  as  great  as 
when  with  monocular  vision  0.583  of  the  full  light  was  ad- 
mitted. These  numbers  Aubert  found  to  be  somewhat  difier- 
ent  when,  instead  of  a  sheet  of  white  paper  in  diffused  day- 
light, he  took  as  objects,  successively,  the  sky,  the  white 
glass  shade  of  a  lamp  and  the  free  lamp  flame.  EUs  results 
concerning  the  conjugate  intensities  may  be  given  in  the 
following  table  corresponding  to  Fig.  3. 


Paper. 

White  Glass  Shade. 

Sky. 

Free  Flame. 

22  =  738 

16  »  760 

16  =  700 

16  =  444 

33  »  601 

22  =  666 

22  =  600 

22  =  377 

44  =  665 

88  =  400 

83-333 

88  s=  883 

66  =  390 

44  =  338 

44  =  128 

44  =:  250 

77  =  333 

55  =  260 

65  =     83 

55  =»  200 

88  »  280 

66  =  166 

66 

(66 166) 

99  =  194 

(77 140) 

(333) 

111  =  140 

122  =(417) 

In  explanation  of  the  general  phenomena  of  the  cooperation 
of  the  two  eyes,  there  are,  according  to  Fechner,  three 
theories. 

1.  The  combination  theory,  according  to  which  the  total  in- 
tensity equals  the  sum  of  the  monocular  intensities,  where  this 
sum  is  subject,  of  course,  to  the  same  condition  as  all  summa- 
tion of  intensities  (f.  e.,  Weber's  law).  This  theory  agrees 
with  the  fact  that  the  intensity  of  binocular  vision  is  not 
double  that  of  monocular,  but  it  does  not  explain  why  under 
certain  circumstances  a  decrease  of  physical  intensity  causes 
an  increase  of  intensity  in  sensation. 

2.  Theory  of  attention.  According  to  this  theory,  in  the 
case  of  smaller  differences  of  the  impressions,  the  attention 
is  distributed  upon  both  the  impressions,  while  in  the  case  of 
greater  differences  the  attention  is  directed  exclusively  to  the 
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bri^ter  retmal  image.  This  is  the  theory  which  seems  to  be 
Urored  by  Aobert.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  same  thing 
ihould  hold  good  in  the  different  parts  of  one  retinal  image^ 
where  all  parts  are  not  equally  bright,  /.  e,,  the  brighter  part 
idi0uld  moaopolize  the  attention  to  the  exclnsion  of  the  other. 
Fmther,  it  1^  an  error  to  speak  of  the  two  retinal  images  as 
if  they  existed  separately  in  consciousness.  In  our  percep- 
tton  there  exists  only  orie  visual  field.  That  we  regard  (wo 
similar  images  in  this  risnal  field  sometimes  as  belonging  to 
two  similar  objects^  and  at  other  times  as  double  images  of 
llie  same  object,  does  not  depend  on  the  intensities  of  these 


Theory  of  antagonism*  This  is  Fechner's  own  theory. 
It  explains  the  phenomenon  as  coming  under  the  general  phe- 
I  lM>in**non  of  competition  of  the  visual  fields.  According  to 
thb  View,  the  impressions  of  the  two  eyes  are  combined 
when  the  difference  of  intensity  and  quality  are  not  very  great, 
while  In  the  case  of  greater  differences  no  combination  takes 
place,  but  either  the  one  of  the  images  (generally  the  less 
bright)  is  suppressed  entirely,  or  the  two  images  replace  each 
oilier  alternately. 

Tbe  above  is  a  short  resume,  so  far  as  the  literature  of  the 
mbject  waB  obtainable  by  me.  The  following  are  the  refer* 
Valerius,  Poggendorff^s  Aunalen,  Band  CL,  p.  317  ; 
Pjarfn^  Smith-Kastuer,  Lehrbegriff  der  Optik,  1766,  p.  479 
(ilurin's  work  is  also  reported  by  Aubert)  ;  Fechner,  Binoc- 
LttlaiBa8ebeDp  in  Abhandhingen  der  Akadamie  in  Leipzig, I860, 
iBaiid  VII,  p.  423  ;  Aubert,  Phyaiologische  Optik,  p.  490,  and 
jPhyniologie  der  Ket^haut ;  Helmboltz,  Optique  Physio- 
[lofique,  1st  ed,  p.  964  ;  Wundt,  Physiologische  Psychologic, 
[Vol.  II.  4th  ed*,  p,  210  ff, 

I  «hall  now  add  an  account  of  some  expyeriments  made 
lorin^  the  current  year  in  the  psychological  laboratory  of 
JairerBiry  of  Toronto,  un<ler  the  supervision  of  Dr.   Kirsch- 


II 
The  apparatus  employed  in  this  work  was  a  single  epi.sko* 
turned   by  an  electric  motor,  as  shown  in  the  accompa- 
iiyinir  cut.  Fig.  4. 
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Behind  the  episkotister  were  placed  the  objects  to  be  ob- 
served. In  a  large  sheet  of  black  card-board  two  square 
holes,  3^  ctm.  square,  were  cut  and  covered  with  white  tissue 
paper,  and  behind  each  opening  was  placed  alternately 
an  incandescent  lamp  of  d2-candle  power.  The  intensity 
of  the  light  was  varied  by  using  more  or  fewer  sheets  of 
tissue  paper.  The  episkotister  was  graduated  in  360^, 
and  was  arranged  so  as  to  vary  the  light  admitted  be- 
tween the  limits  of  0^  and  one-half  the  total  intensity 
(=180°).  The  illuminated  squares  were  placed  in  line 
with  the  edges  of  the  disc,  one  on  the  right  hand,  the 
other  on  the  left.  In  front  of  the  disc  were  two  screens  with 
openings  for  the  two  eyes  of  the  observer,  and  slits  for  the 
nose  in  order  to  keep  the  head  steady.  These  screens  were 
placed  so  that  through  one  of  them  the  right  hand  light  was 
seen,  through  the  other  the  left,  and  were  also  arranged  in 
such  a  way  that  by  means  of  them  one  eye  saw  the  light 
through  the  episkotister,  the  other  looked  directly  at  it.  The 
small  shutters  shown  in  the  cut  were  used  to  cover  the  eye,  for 
which  the  light  was  partially  obscured  by  the  episkotister. 
During  the  experiment  all  other  light  than  that  of  the  electric 
lamp  in  use  in  the  experiment,  was  carefully  excluded  from 
the  room.  In  the  use  o(  the  two  objects  and  two  screens  there 
was  a  double  purpose:  (1.)  To  avoid  possible  errors  due  to  a 
difference  between  the  two  eyes  of  the  observer.  (2.)  To  sub- 
ject both  eyes  throughout  the  experiments  to  the  same  treat- 
ment, and  so  to  avoid  another  source  of  error. 

Before  describing  the  method  adopted  in  the  experiments, 
it  is  necessary  to  more  clearly  define  their  object.  There  are 
two  questions  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  clearly  dis- 
tinguished by  former  investigators:  (1.)  The  question,  to  what 
extent  an  object  appears  brighter  or  darker  accordingly  as  it 
is  continuously  regarded  under  similar  conditions  with  two 
eyes  or  with  one.  Here  we  have  to  do  with  a  continuous  state 
in  cooperation  or  non-cooperation.  (2.)  The  question,  how 
much  intensity  of  light  sensation  is  added  to  that  of  monoc- 
ular vision  by  the  addition  of  the  other  eye,  or  subtracted  from 
that  of  binocular  vision  by  the  closing  of  one  eye!  Here 
we  deal  with  the  immediate  effect  of  a  change.    Viewing  the 
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probtem  from  tbe  firet  stand  pointy  we  have  to  seek  for  an  eqiia- 
tkm  between  bioocDlar  and  monocalar  iDtensitieB.  From  the 
sisodpoint  the  problem  presents  itself  as  follows  :  For 
iotensity  in  monocalar  vision  there  exists  a  certain  other 
toiiosity,  the  admission  or  non^admission  of  which  to  the  other 
i^brns  no  effect  on  the  total  intensity.  To  find  for  some 
mutm  these  physical  intensities^  which,  as  far  as  it  concerns 
tlM  intensity  of  light  sensation,  are  entirely  inefiective.  is  the 
porpme  of  our  experiments. 
Fediner'S  paradox  trial  had  shown  that  if  one  eye  were 
iwSiy  obscnred  by  a  smoked  glass  or  similar  means,  there 
irred  a  brightening  of  the  whole  vision  field  when  that  eye 
closed.  It  appeared,  however,  from  some  preliminary 
that  this  is  only  true  if  a  glass  is  used  which  absorbs 
of  the  light.  On  the  other  band,  if  a  ^lass  or  episkotis- 
'  is  used «  which  absorbs  companitively  little  light,  on  the 
ut^  of  the  one  eye  the  whole  visual  field  appears  darker. 
Bet;ireeii  these  limits,  therefore,  there  must  be,  corresponding 
to  Anbert's  and  Fechner^s  minimum-point,  an  indifference 
point,  where  no  difference  will  appear  in  the  intensity  of  the 
eommon  visual  field,  or  of  an  object  in  the  common  visual 
on  the  closing  of  the  one  eye.  To  find  this  point,  then, 
I  thr  object  of  these  experiments, 
Flac:ing  himself  before  the  left-hand  screen  of  our  apparatus 
^with  hi«eye8  to  the  openings,  the  observer  looks  at  the  white 
^nare  with  tbe  left  eye  free  and  the  right  eye  darkened  by  the 
£Otlster,  admitting  only  a  few  degrees  of  light.  After 
[iking  for  a  moment  he  pulls  the  string  attached  to  tlie  slide, 
thoa  fthutdng  off  the  object  entirely  from  the  right  eye,  and 
imediately  reports  whether  the  object  looks  more  or  less  or 
lomlly  bright.  Then  changing  over  to  the  right-hand  screen, 
repeatii  the  trial,  having  now  the  right  eye  free  and  the 
liA  partially  obscured.  Then  the  episkotister  is  readjusted 
•OttH  to  admit  a  little  more  light  and  the  trials  made  again, 
b«KUi>>)°^  ^^i^  ^i^^  ^^  ^^  right  side  and  changing  over  to 
the  Ir-ft,  and  ho  on  throngh  all  the  degrees  of  light  between 
the  two  extremes.  It  was  nsually  found  that  the  indifference 
friat  did  not  occur  npon  the  admission  of  one  particular 
At%\u   of  light,   but  nsnally  extended  over  a  considerable 
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number  of  degrees,  and  that  often  when  the  object  had  begun 
to  appear  darker  or  brighter,  it  would,  upon  a  further  change, 
again  seem  equal.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  series  of  trials  the 
average  of  the  equal  points  was  taken  as  representing  the  in- 
difference point  for  that  series.  And  where,  as  sometimes 
happened,  there  was  a  sudden  change  from  brighter  to  darker, 
a  point  midway  between  was  taken  as  the  << equal"  point. 
All  the  trials  were  made  under  similar  conditions  by  two  ob- 
servers. In  order  to  vary  the  conditions  as  much  as  x>08sible, 
one  series  was  made  beginning  with  the  episkotister  admitting 
5°  of  light  and  proceeding  upwards  to  180°,  the  next  pro- 
ceeding from  180°  to  5°,  the  next  beginning  within  the  limits 
of  the  '<  equal"  points  and  proceeding  both  up  and  down  till 
those  limits  were  passed,  and  then  going  back  again  to  the 
region  of  equality.  Different  absolute  intensities  were  used 
and  a  series  of  trials  made  for  each,  the  intensity  being  varied, 
as  already  said,  by  placing  more  or  fewer  sheets  of  tissue 
paper  over  the  ai>ertures.  There  was  found  to  be  a  variation 
in  the  results  in  close  correspondence  with  the  variations  in 
the  absolute  intensity,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 
Some  supplementary  trials  were  also  made  with  pure  colors, 
the  results  of  which  are  also  appended.  In  the  table  the  ab- 
solute intensity  used  in  the  first  series  of  trials  (that  of  a  32, 
candle  power  lamp  behind  two  sheets  of  tissue  paper)  is 
taken  as  360°,  and  the  others  in  comparison  with  it,  and 
measured  by  means  of  an  episkotister  photometer.  ^ 

In  the  case  of  the  observer  K  the  results  for  the  two  sides 
were  so  different  that  they  had  to  be  given  separately.  The 
two  eyes  of  the  observer  K,  although  in  the  same  state 
refractively,  are  in  several  respects  considerably  different. 
The  left  eye  has  an  iris  of  different  color  and  a  considerably 
smaller  pupil  than  the  right.      With  the  other  observer, 

^  If  one  tissue  paper  allows  (-i-)  of  the  incident  light  to  pass, 
then  through  2  papers  (-^)  '  should  be  transmitted,  through  m 
papers,  (-^)  "*,  according  to  the  theory.  By  photometrical  mea- 
surement the  transmission  through  several  sheets  is  always  found 
to  be  a  little  greater  than  the  computed  value.  This  is  due  to  the 
circumstance  that  by  the  contact  of  the  different  sheets  the 
number  of  absorbing  and  diffuse-reflecting  surfaces  is  diminished. 


TABLE  II. 
WXTH  OOIiOBBD  LtOBT. 


OBSERVER:  K. 

OBSERVER:  R. 

Color. 

Lxrr  Side. 

Right  Side. 

Lmt  and  Right 
Side. 

At. 
Value. 

m,V. 

l|3 

Av. 

Value. 

ni.V. 

29^ 

2|3 

Av. 

Value. 

m.V. 

03 

II3 

Bed 

Oreen 

Bloe 

100J° 

3i^ 

0,231 
0,280 
0,266 

98U^ 
123^^ 
106H° 

0,274 
0,343 
0,296 

110A<^ 
118j2> 

6^ 

0,307 
0,266 
0,329 

In  Table  I  the  numbers  given  as  **  average-values  ''  rep- 
resent the  number  of  degrees  of  the  episkotister.  through 
which  the  light  had  to  pass  in  order  to  produce  no  effect  on 
the  total  intensity.  These  numbers  are  attained  by  averaging, 
in  the  case  of  observer  K,  the  results  of  two  double  series  of 
experiments;  in  the  case  of  observer  B,  of  four  double  series. 

The  second  table  contains  the  results  of  a  few  experiments 
with  colored  light.    In  these  exi>eriments  the  two  openings 
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which  served  as  objects  were  covered  with  a  combination  of 
tissue  pai>ers  and  colored  gelatine  plates.  Three  combinations 
of  apparently  equal  brightness  were  selected  with  the  help  of 
the  spectroscope.  The  one  permitted  the  transmission  of  the 
red  end  of  the  spectrum  only,  up  to  the  line  D,  while  the 
second  absorbed  all  light  at  the  ends  of  the  spectrum,  allowing 
only  the  transmission  of  the  rays  between  D  and  F,  and  the 
last  combination  extinguished  all  rays  less  refrangible  than 
F.  We  found  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  colored  light  more 
difficult  and  uncertain  ;  the  region  of  equality  is  distributed 
over  a  larger  field.  There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between 
the  two  observers.  For  K  the  greatest  average  value  is  found 
in  green,  where  B  has  the  smallest.  If  differences  in  the  in- 
tensity of  our  colors,  which  could  not  be  entirely  excluded, 
were  the  cause,  we  should  expect  another  result.  If  our 
green  was  brighter  than  the  two  other  colors,  it  should  have 
the  smallest  average  value  for  both  observers.  But  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  same  color  has 
different  values  of  intensity  for  different  observers. 

By  m.  V.  we  denote  in  our  tables  the  mean  variation,  i.  e., 
the  difference  between  the  result  of  the  single  series  and  their 
average.  Where  the  place  for  the  mean  variation  is  left 
empty  in  the  tables,  the  results  refer  to  one  series  of  experi- 
ments only. 

If  we  now  cast  a  glance  at  our  tables  in  order  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  bearing  of  our  results,  we  notice  that  they 
differ  in  two  points  considerably  from  those  of  former  investi- 
gation. First,  the  minimum  point  of  effectiveness  of  the  light 
applied  to  the  second  eye  (or  in  the  terms  of  Fechner  and 
Aubert,  the  maximal  point  of  obscuration  of  the  common 
visual  field)  is  found  at  higher  intensities  than  by  former 
authors  on  the  subject.  Second,  the  phenomenon  is  greatly 
dei>endent  on  the  absolute  intensity. 

Concerning  the  first  point,  it  is  true  we  have  to  assume  that 
we  should  arrive  at  lower  values  for  the  minimum  point,  if 
we  should  proceed  to  higher  intensities  than  360"^.  We  should 
expect  that  there  is  an  intensity  for  which  the  average  value 
of  the  point  of  ineffectiveness  would  show  the  ratio  0,122  of 
the  full  light,  as  found  by  Aubert.    Of  greater  importance  is 
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the  second  point,  the  dependence  of  the  phenomenon  on 
the  absolnte  intensity.  This  dei>endence  presents  itself  in 
onr  table  I  in  such  an  obvious  and  regular  manner  that  it  is 
astonishing  that  it  could  escape  the  notice  of  former  investi- 
gators. But  we  must  not  forget  that  they  worked  under  en- 
tirely different  conditions.  Also  the  difference  in  the  results 
of  observer  K,  for  left  and  right  side,  may  have  its  cause  in 
the  different  sensitiveness  to  light  of  the  two  eyes. 

Remark  on  the  Foregoing  Article. 


By  A.  KmscHMANN. 


The  above  reported  experiments  do  not  claim  to  be  decisive 
in  so  far  as  concerns  the  absolute  values  of  the  minimal  point 
of  efficiency,  and  it  is  less  the  intention  of  the  article  to  solve 
the  problem  definitely  than  to  direct  attention  again  to 
this  subject,  which  touches  so  many  questions  of  interest  in 
the  psychology  of  the  sense  of  sight.  However,  this  much 
may  be  concluded  with  certainty  from  these  experiments, 
namely,  that  the  phenomenon  referred  to  is  dependent  on 
the  absolute  intensity.  For  small  absolute  brightness  the 
loss  of  intensity  in  binocular  vision  is  comparatively  greater 
than  for  higher  intensities ;  or  in  other  words,  the  ratio  of 
apparent  intensities  of  an  impression  in  monocular  and  binoc- 
ular vision  cannot  be  considered  as  constant.  A  few  remarks 
will  perhaps  contribute  something  to  the  explanation  of  the 
paradox  trial  in  particular,  and  of  the  problem  of  the  co- 
operation of  the  two  eyes  in  general. 

What  is  the  paradox  in  Fechner's  experiment!  That  a  de- 
crease of  physical  intensity  is  followed  by  an  increase  of  in- 
tensity in  sensation.  Or,  in  our  special  case,  that  a  certain 
amount  of  physical  intensity,  applied  to  the  one  retina,  has 
no  effect  on  the  total  brightness  of  the  binocular  Impression. 
But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  it  has  no  effect  at  all 
Its  effect  goes  in  another  direction.  The  double  eye  has 
not  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  total  intensity.  Its  princi- 
pal function  is  to  accomplish  those  parallactic  relations 
which  serve  as  the  chief  means  of  depth-perception.     If  to  the 
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image  of  one  eye  that  of  the  other  is  added,  the  resalt  is  some- 
thing else  than  a  mere  summation  of  intensities.  A  part  of 
the  physical  energy  which  now  reaches  the  two  retinsd  will  be 
used  to  accomplish  the  new  result,  the  creation  of  a  single 
image  and  the  projection  of  it  into  the  third  dimension.  Now 
since  these  parallactic  relations,  which  give  rise  to  our  depth- 
perception,  are  indei>endent  of  intensity,  the  energy  needed 
to  produce  these  effects  will  not  be  proportionate  to  the  total 
energy,  but  it  will  in  all  cases  demand  a  certain  amount,  below 
which  the  effect  will  not  be  attained. 

Let  us  call  the  physical  intensity  which  arrives  at  the  one 
retina  e\,  that  arriving  at  the  other  tj,  and  that  physical 
energy  which  is  at  least  necessary  in  order  to  produce  the 
binocular  effect  x.  Now  there  are  three  cases  possible.  If 
ii  and  i^  are  both  greater  than  x,  in  the  case  of  binocular 
combination,  the  subtraction  of  the  energy,  x,  which  is  needed 
for  this  effect,  will  cause  a  darkening  of  the  binocular  visual 
field,  but  the  brightness  will  still  be  greater  than  either  t\  or 
{  singly.  If  X  is  just  equal  to  one  of  the  monocular  inten- 
sities, the  binocular  intensity  will  be  equal  to  the  other  mo- 
nocular. The  closing  of  the  eye,  in  which  the  image  had  an 
intensity  equal  to  x,  will  then  cause  the  vanishing  of  the 
binocular  space-effect,  but  without  any  change  in  intensity. 
This  is  the  case  where  we  have  just  reached  the  point  of 
inefficiency.  Finally,  if  one  of  the  monocular  intensities,  say 
1*2,  is  smaller  than  the  minimum  value  of  x,  the  intensity  of 
the  binocular  impression,  when  endowed  with  three-dimen- 
sional properties,  will  be  smaller  than  i^ ,  l)ecause  a  part  of 
this  physical  intensity  is  needed  in  order  to  secure  the 
stereoscopic  effect,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  second  eye  will, 
by  setting  free  again  this  part  of  the  energy,  be  followed  by  an 
increase  of  the  light  intensity.  This  is  the  case  in  Fechner's 
paradox  exi)eriment.  This  theory  would  account  quite  well 
for  the  paradox  experiment,  but  it  does  not  for  the  conjugate 
intensities.  In  order  to  explain  this  side  of  the  affair,  we 
have  to  make  the  additional  assumption  that  in  cases  where 
one  of  the  monocular  intensities  is  very  small,  while  the  other 
is  comparatively  high,  the  binocular  effect  is  incomplete  or 
vanishes  entirely.  The  works  of  previous  authors  are  not  quite 
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dear  oq  tbia  point,  but  it  seems  to  me  qaite  natnml  that^  if 
Ui  the  one  eje  Is  applied  the  intensity  1,  to  the  other  the  in- 
Ind^  0,122,  or  less  than  that,  the  stereoscopic  e^ect  is 
IWiMl  or  even  excluded.  After  all  it  is  not  necessary  that 
He  mammal  point  of  obseuratiou  coincide  with  onr  point  of 
least  effect  on  the  total  of  visnal  field.  According  to  the  fora- 
ging remarks,  it  remains,  therefore,  a  problem  of  further  in* 
rBtrgation  ^rhether  or  not  the  paradox  phenomenon  takes 
pJacte  eqnally  in  the  case  of  real  binocular  combination  with 
thite  dimensiaDal  properties,  and  in  caees  of  partly  co-lncid* 
ing  doohle-images. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OP  THE  OOLOE  OP  SUBPACBS  ON 
OUR  ESTIMATION  OP  THEIE  MAGNITUDE. 


By  J.  O.  QuANTZ,  B.  A. 


One  of  the  most  generally  known  optical  illasions  is  the 
apparently  increased  diameter  of  the  rising  moon.  For  this 
phenomenon  there  are  different  explanations.  It  is  said  that 
if  the  moon  be  near  the  horizon,  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
comparing  it  with  objects  at  a  distance,  but  well  known  to 
us.  When  the  moon  is  high  in  the  sky,  near  or  at  the  zenith, 
— where  the  diameter  is  really  a  little  greater,  on  account  of 
its  being  nearly  4,000  miles  nearer, — we  have  no  snch  oppor- 
tanity.  This  explanation,  however,  is  not  satisfactory  ;  for 
if  we  see  the  high- standing  moon  re-api>ear  behind  steep 
rocks  or  high  buildings,  the  phenomenon  does  not  occur. 

A  more  satisfactory  explanation  is  this  :  We  project  the 
celestial  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  sky.  But  the  apparent 
form  of  the  sky  is  not  that  of  a  sphere,  but  of  a  flatter  vault, 
like  a  watch-case.  Now,  we  attribute  to  all  objects  which  we 
project  on  a  surface  thesize  which  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  surface  itself  would  have  at  the  distance  at  which  we 
think  we  see  it. 

Whatever  the  true  explanation  may  be,  there  is  one  point 
which  has  been  overlooked.  When  the  moon  appears  very 
lai^  at  the  horizon,  she  has  always  a  strongly  orange  or 
reddish  color.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  rising  and 
setting  sun  ;  and  it  can  really  be  observed  that  the  phenom- 
enon is  less  conspicuous  when  the  reddish  color  is  absent. 
This,  however,  does  not  prove  that  the  redness  of  the  moon 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  illusion.  The  two  phenomena  may 
perhaps  be  traced  back  to  the  same  cause.  It  may  be,  for 
example,  that  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  which  causes 
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the  red  color  by  its  absorption  of  the  more  refrangible  rays 
of  light,  18  also,  on  account  of  the  dimness  10  which  distant 
objects  appear  throngh  it»  the  cause  of  our  illusion.  But  it 
remains  a  question  of  interest  whether  this  red  color  has  any. 
thing  to  do  with  the  geometrical  optical  illusion.  From  this 
particular  phenomenon  arises  a  more  general  question :  Has 
the  quality  of  light  sensations  an  influence  on  the  estimation 
of  size  t  With  a  view  to  the  solution  of  this  problem,  the  ex- 
periments reported  in  the  following  pages  were  undertaken. 

The  apparatus  used,  of  which  the  accompanying  figure 
gives  an  idea,  consisted  of  a  large  case,  having  one  end  open, 
and  at  the  other  an  observing- tube.  The  case  was  paiated 
on  the  inside  a  dead  black  to  prevent  its  reflecting  light ; 
the  tube  was  covered  inside  and  outside  with  black  velvet. 
Within  this  case  were  two  movable  black  screens  in  a  plane 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  vision.  Each  of  these  screens 
was  provided  with  an  opening,  in  order  to  receive  the  objects. 
The  latter  were  diaphragms  of  thin  brass  with  a  circular 
aperture,  behind  which  were  placed  gelatine  papers  of  differ- 
ent colors.  In  order  to  prevent  the  light  from  passing  between 
the  screens,  the  latter  were  provided  at  their  inside  edge  with 
strips  of  black  velvet,  which  overlapped  each  other  without 
hampering  the  movement. 

In  a  few  experiments  where  two  white  circles  were  com- 
pared, the  circles  were  equal,  but  for  the  others  unequal  j  so 
that  when  they  appeared  to  be  of  the  same  magnitude,  they 
would  not  be  at  the  same  distance  from  the  observer- s  eye, 
I.  e.,  not  in  the  same  plane.  This  excluded  the  possibility  of 
judging  the  discs  to  be  equal  by  noticing  that  they  were  in 
the  same  plane.  The  right  hand  diaphragm  was  stationary, 
at  a  distance  of  1,240  mm.  from  the  eye  of  the  observer  ;  the 
left  movable,  running  in  a  slit  in  the  bottom  of  the  case. 
This  movement,  in  both  directions,  was  made  by  means  of 
pulleys  at  the  open  end  of  the  case,  remote  from'the  observer, 
and  cords  attached  to  both  ends  of  the  frame  supporting  the 
diaphragm  which  contained  the  disc ;  so  that  the  observer 
himself  was  able  to  regulate  the  distance.  Outside  and  under* 
neath  the  case,  to  admit  of  being  seen  without  removing  the 
IMy  was  a  millimeter  scale,  zero  being  in  the  plane  of  the 
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fixid  disc.  Tlie  pefpendienlar  part  ol  the  sled  of  the  movable 
<t)tct,  reachiog  dowD  a  little  deeper  than  the  seale,  had  an 
urov'fonned  white  mark^  which  served  as  an  index*  The 
v^le  apparatus  was  placed  with  the  open  side  against  a 
wiodow  with  white  ground  glass.  Fig,  1  shows  the  arrange- 
I  ai€Jit  iMfea  from  the  open  side*  Each  trial  consisted  simply 
in  duuigitig  the  position  of  the  left  disc  to  the  point  at  which 
It  m^eared  to  be  equal  In  magnitude  t^  the  rights  ftnd  then 
fw!ordlog  its  position.  Each  color  was  compared  aeparately 
with  whit©,  A  series  of  trials  was  made  with  two  white  discs 
to  determine  what  variation  might  result,  which  was  not  due 
to  color. 

The  quality  of  the  colors  used,  according  to  a  spectro- 
ieopiea]  e^xamination^  is  shown  on  the  opposite  page*  The 
ware-lengths  are  obtained  by  graphical  interpolation. 

The  method  of  caleolation  may  be  outlined  thus  :  Figs,  2 
and  3  sho^^  a  horizontal  section,  Fig,  2   having  the  larger 


Fio.  2. 


Fio.  3. 


circle  in  the  fixed  position,  and  Fig.  3  the  smaller,  d  is  the 
dimmeter  of  the  larger  circle  (40.575  mm.)  ;  d'  of  smaller 
(36.703  mm.),  which  is  therefore  nearer  the  eye  when  they 
appear  of  equal  magnitude;  f  hall  distance  (19.5  mm.)  be- 
tween the  discs ;  r  distance  of  the  eye  (1.240  mm.)  from  the 
position  of  the  normal  disc  (stationary  at  right  side)  ;  «, 
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yisual  angle  of  larger  disc  in  normal  position  ;  a',  of  smaller ; 
if^  visaal  angle  of  half  distance  between  dises  at  normal 
position ;  ^t^a+it^f^a'  +  f. 

a  (easily  foand  by  trigonometrical  calculation  by  means  of 
the  f  ormnlflB : 

r 
tan  ^^  L. 

«=^— V) 
For  the  colors  orange,  blae-green,  violet  and  purple  : 

a  =1052' 21".  8 
Sfanilarly  :  a'  (0'  —  V  )  =  l""*!'  30".  2 

The  visual  angles  of  the  moved  object  and  also  the  angular 
value  of  the  mean  variation  were  determined  by  means  of  the 
same  formula.  If  we  denote  by  p  that  distance  of  the  movable 
object,  in  which  it  appears  of  equal  size  with  the  normal 
disc,  by  y  and  z  the  angular  distances  of  the  inner  and  outer 
edge  of  the  movable  disc  from  the  median  line,  and  finally  by 
X  the  visual  angle  of  the  movable  disc,  then  we  have 


tans  : 

P 

reap. 

/-fd 

9 

tany : 

^L 

andx 

=  z  —  V 

The  angular  value  of  the  mean  variation  has  been  determined 
by  the  following  procedure.  Suppose  the  average  of  the  reg- 
istered values  of  a  series  of  50  or  100  single  trials  (/>i,  />2> 
/^8  •  •  •  •  i^n)  to  be  /5„  and  the  mean  variation  J.  Now  we  com- 
pute the  visual  angle  (x)  for  : 

P    ^       Pm 

P   ^      Pm-V    A 

and  io  =    p^  —  J 
Then  the  angular  value  of  the  mean  variation  will  be 
[a;  (for/o„+ J)— a;(for/)^)]  +  [a;(foriP„,)— a;(for/>^  — J)  ] 

2 
An  equal  number  of  trials  was  made  with  each  eye.  Each 
series  of  exi>eriment8  was  computed  separately,  and 
afterwards  combined  in  tables.  The  series  numbered  I  to  IV 
under  ''Division  of  Exx>eriments,"  in  the  subjoined  tables, 
were  arranged  as  follows :  In  I  the  colored  circle  was  the 
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larger,  and  to  the  right,  t.  e.,  stationary  ;  II,  right,  and 
Bmall;  III,  left,  large;  IV,  left,  small.  Fig<  2  above  thus 
represents  the  series  I  and  lY,  while  Fig.  3  shows  the  posi* 
tion  for  II  and  IIL  For  the  colors,  red,  yellow,  blue  and 
green,  there  were  only  two  divisions  corresponding  to  IV  and 
m  respectively,  the  colored  disc  being  always  at  the  left. 
The  experiments  with  these  colors  were  made  first,  in  1893- 
94  ;  all  others  were  done  in  1894-96. 

For  each  series  the  average  distance  of  the  movable  (left 
hand)  disc  was  found,  and  the  visual  angle  determined  and 
compared  with  the  angle  of  normal  magnitude,  i.  e,,  the 
angle  subtending  the  fixed  disc.  The  results  are  given  under 
**Average  Deviation  from  Normal  Magnitude"  in  the 
tabulated  statements.  Phts  indicates  that  the  visual  angle 
of  the  white  disc  was  greater  than  that  of  the  colored  by  so 
much,  when  they  were  judged  to  be  equal  j  ???i?iw^,  that  it  was 
leesf  I-  c,  in  those  marked  plnSj  the  color  was  over- 
estimated, in  minus  it  was  underestimated* 

In  all  the  observations  care  was  taken  to  exclude  from  the 
eye  other  light  than  that  which  entered  through  the  observing- 
tnbe.  The  intensity  of  light  was  slightly  greater  on  certain 
days  than  on  others*  But  this  made  no  appreciable  difier- 
ence  in  results,  as  was  proved  by  a  set  of  experiments  under- 
taken for  the  purpose,  with  different  light-intensities.  Also 
the  intensity- relation  between  the  colored  and  uneolored  disc 
was  changed  in  order  to  see  its  influence  on  the  judgment.  The 
result  was  negative.  There  was  made,  ^^f/.,  for  the  color  blue, 
one  series  where  the  colored  disc  was  compared  with  a  white, 
composed  of  three  tissue  papers  ;  while  in  an  other  series  the 
white  consisted  of  four  tissue  papers.  The  difiereuce  be- 
tween the  two  series  was  smaller  than  the  mean  variation. 
This  proves  that  irradiation  and  small  differences  in  the 
relative  light-intensities  have  under  such  circumstances, 
where  bright  objects  are  seen  before  an  entirely  dark  back- 
ground, no  effect  on  the  estimation  of  surface* magnitude. 
Bnt  after  all,  we  chose  our  int^ensities  as  near  to  eqoality  as 
it  is  possible  to  get  them  by  comparison  of  differently  colored 
surfaces  in  transmitted  light.  The  two  observed  circles  were 
exactly  on  a  level  with,  each  other  to  prevent  the  possibility 
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of  one  being  enlarged  by  occupying  a  higher  position,  and 
being  thus  projected  on  a  different  retinal  region.  The  differ- 
ence in  lateral  indirect  yision,  too,  was  almost  entirely  ex- 
daded,  by  the  circles  being  placed  equally  distant  to  the 
right  and  the  left  of  the  centre  of  vision.  The  trials  were 
made  throughout  with  the  movable  disc  advancing  and 
receding  alternately,  so  that  any  possible  error  from  this 
source  was  ruled  out. 

The  tabulated  results  follow  in  Tables  II-X  (pages  33  to  38) . 

The  conclusions  previously  reached  were  modified  by  an  un- 
expected discovery,  viz.,  that  the  moved  circle  was  always 
underestimated.  This  is  confirmed,  too,  by  the  trials  in  which 
both  discs  were  white,  the  movable  one,  in  order  to  appear 
equal  to  the  other,  requiring  a  visual  angle  greater  by  28". 7 
to  4'  58".8,  and  only  in  one  instance  less,  and  then  but  5".5. 
On  an  average  the  moved  disc  was  underestimated  by  K. 
r  31".8,  and  by  Q.  2'  28".8876.  We  found  also,  on  thinking 
back,  that  the  exx>erimenter  had  in  almost  every  case  stopped, 
after  judging  the  circles  to  be  equal  while  slowly  moving  the 
one,  and  then  observing  them  at  rest  was  not  satisfied  with 
their  equality,  and  again  changed  their  relative  positions  a 
little.  The  underestimation  of  the  surface-magnitude  of  a 
bright  object  on  dark  ground  seems  according  to  our  experi- 
ments beyond  all  doubt.  It  is  not  the  place  hereto  enter  on  a 
further  discussion  of  this  phenomenon,  the  examination  and 
explanation  of  which  remain  a  subject  for  later  investiga- 
tion. 

This  consideration  ought  not  to  affect  the  total  average 
with  the  colors  where  half  the  trials  were  made  with  the 
white  disc  moved  (orange,  blue-green,  violet,  purple) ;  but 
with  red,  yellow,  green  and  blue,  the  white  was  always  at 
rest.  Making  the  allowance  which  the  trials  with  the  two 
white  circles  indicate,  i.  e.,  taking  into  account  the  average 
underestimation  of  the  moved  disc,  and  computing  after  this 
modification  the  ratios  of  the  over  or  underestimation  of 
the  colored  objects  to  the  normal  magnitudes,  we  arrive  at 
the  results  in  Table  XI. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  also  to  compare  the  accuracy 
of  the  judgment  for  the  different  colors.    For  this  purpose  we 
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OtkB'  OB  UHi^BB' Estimation, 

Ratio  to  ^h»  Noaiux  maowitubb. 

Otiserver  K. 

Observer  Q* 

+C02525 

+0*0066 

-ho.ossa 

+0.0031 

H-o,oos2a 

+0.0020 

—0,01336 

+0.0004 

—0.0138 

^0.0018 

—0.02205 

*-0.0024 

^0,0134 

-^■0.00785 

+0.0045 

+0.007S 

Tabi^  xn. 


OBSEEVER  K. 

OBSERVEB  Q. 

Ooxjoft. 

AT«^ACt|  MlAK  ViaiATIOH 

AvsaAoi  M1A«  Vabiatioii, 

AbtolutO  y*lqe. 

lUtb  of  till 

AlMOlttte  T«1lx. 

lUtfD  oftht 

a«d. 

e^\6ii 

1' 

2S'MJ626 

Orange, 

18'*d237§ 

1' 

ll".330e 

TeUow, 

19'\481 

1' 

11",25 

Gre^tL, 

M'M22fi 

V 

10^^87 

Blue- greeny 

tT".9481 

V 

28' ^,38375 

Blue, 

34".719 

V 

22'Mll 

Violet, 

22^^836 

V 

14^7469 

Pttrpte, 

18^'-4016 

V 

24"  .3672 

At.  of  mU  Colors, 

22^\2fl4 

0,0131 

(-  ca.  A) 

V 

18". 6278 

0.0125 

(-  oa.  ^) 

WbiM, 

14^MT6 

0.0110 

V 

2",71875 

0.0093 
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have  in  Table  Xn  placed  together  the  average  mean  variations^ 
which  remain  without  exception  between  the  limits  of  1'  and 
Ij'.  The  accuracy  in  case  of  the  comparison  of  two  white 
discs  is  only  very  little  greater  than  that  of  the  comparison 
of  a  colored  disc  with  a  white  one.  Among  the  104  series  of 
experiments  there  are  only  three  cases  where  the  m.  Y.  is 
greater  than  2',  and  fifteen  cases  where  it  amounts  to  less 
than  1'.  The  greatest  value  for  the  m.  Y.  occurred  in  the  ex- 
periments with  blue  (Observer  K.))  and  amounts  to  2'  12".05^ 
which  corresponds  to  a  relative  value  of  0.0216  of  the  normal 
magnitude.  The  smallest  m.  Y.  we  find  in  the  experiments 
with  purple  —  35".  9,  that  is,  0.0059  of  the  normal  magnitude, 
or  a  little  more  than  the  smallest  visual  angle  which  can  be 
perceived  in  colored  light.  ^  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that 
everywhere  in  our  tables,  where  we  give  the  average  in 
minutes  and  seconds,  these  absolute  values  contain  a  certain 
small  inaccuracy,  because  the  averaged  values  refer  to  differ- 
ent normal  magnitudes.  (For  the  colors  red,  yellow,  green 
and  blue,  the  normal  magnitudes  are  6227".3  and  6106'' ;  for 
the  other  colors  they  are  6741".8  and  6099".3 ;  in  the  case 
of  two  white  discs  the  normal  magnitude  was  always  6741".  8.) 
In  the  relative  values  reported  in  our  tables,  this  inaccuracy 
is  eliminated. 

If  we  review  the  results  of  our  investigation  in  the  con- 
densed form  given  in  Tables  XI  and  XII,  we  are  able  to  draw 
the  following  conclusions  concerning  the  influence  of  the 
quality  of  light-sensation  on  the  estimation  of  surface  mag- 
nitudes : 

There  is  a  small,  but  decided,  influence  of  color.  Bed, 
orange,  yellow  and  also  purple  have  been  overestimated 
by  both  observers,  while  blue-green,  blue  and  violet  show  a 
decided  underestimation.  The  color  of  the  middle  of  the 
spectrum  only,  green,  has  different  effects  on  the  two  observ- 
ers. The  over  and  underestimation  respectively,  although 
they  may  take  part  in  causing  optical  illusions,  are  not  con- 


^Uhthoff,  ^'Ueber  die  kleinsten  wahmehmbaren  Oesichtswinkel 
in  den  verschiedenen  Theilen  des  Spektrums."  ZeUschrift  furPty- 
ehologie  und  PhyHologie  der  Sinnetorgane^  B.  I,  p.  156  ff . 
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siderable  enough  to  explain  a  phenomenon  like  that  of  the  rising 
moon.  They  are  indeed  very  small,  varying  between  the 
limits  of  ^^  and  r^  of  the  normal  magnitude  for  the  Observer 
K.,  and  ^-^  to  ^^^  for  the  Observer  Q.  But  they  present 
themselves  with  a  marked  regularity  and  constancy,  and  with 
a  decided  coincidence  of  their  direction  in  the  results  of  the 
two  observers. 

In  order  to  secure  the  commensurability  of  the  results  for 
the  different  colors,  it  was  necessary  to  apply  for  all  colors 
approximately  the  same  normal  magnitude,  which  was  less 
than  ¥  (=»  about  4  diameters  of  the  full  moon)  and  more 
than  1^^  (or  about  3  diameters  of  the  moon).  It  is  possible 
that  the  over  or  underestimation  would  be  found  to  be  more 
considerable  in  case  of  smaller  normal  magnitudes. 

Eesume. 

I.  When  colored  surfaces  of  moderate  size  are  seen  on  a 
darker  background,  the  colors  of  the  less  refrangible 
part  of  the  spectrum,  and  also  reddish  purple,  show  a 
decided  tendency  towards  overestimation  in  space-exten- 
sion, while  for  the  more  refrangible  colors  of  the  spec- 
trum a  marked  underestimation  takes  place. 

II.  Our  judgment  of  the  equality  of  surface-magnitudes 
shows  a  rather  high  degree  of  accuracy,  which  is  for 
white  but  little  greater  than  for  colored  surfaces. 

III.  White  or  colored  surfaces  of  moderate  size,  seen  on  a 
dark  background,  are  underestimated  in  size  when  seen 
in  motion  towards  or  from  the  eye. 


HiNOK  srrniBS  from  the  psychological 
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K\>«Ml*NICATBD  BY  E.  B.  TiTCHENER. 
\L     ^>.HK  ^-1»TI0N8  OF  THE  CUTANEOUS  SENSIBILITY. 


By  W.  B.  PILL8BUBY,  A.  B. 


Introduction. 

this  iu^icto  |;ive8  the  resalts  of  a  series  of  experiments 
uMii^  ilui-iuK  th«  aoademic  year  1893-9-&,  at  the  Cornell  Psy- 
cholo^UW  Laboratory.  The  method  employed  was  the 
MxouU  of  thofiH)  used  by  E.  H.  Weber  in  his  classic  investi- 
^aliou  of  cutaaeons  space  relations.  A  i>oint  on  the  skin 
waa  touched  aud  the  sabject  requested  to  indicate  the  point 
Hliittulat^  aa  accurately  as  possible.  The  average  error  of  such 
i4((cuii»t«  at  loi^ixation  afforded  a  relative  measure  of  the 
?i4i^H>  !40Udibility  of  the  skin.  Weber  himself  considered  this 
avcio^^)  cn-or  an  absolute  measure  of  the  local  sensibility  of 
the  (MU't  ol  the  skin  worked  upon.  He  says:  ^'Bestimmt 
ujuui  uiit  ciucui  Zirkel  und  Maasstabe  wie  weit  der  Beobachter 
vuu  dt>ui  gcHUohten  Orte  entfemt  bleibt,  wenn  er  demselben 
am  uuchateu  xu  sein  glaubt,  und  nimmt  aus  vielen  solcheu 
tk»tttiuimuugcn  das  Mittel,  so  wird  man  finden,  dass  es  desto 
^kciUM*  vou  ihm  entfemt  bleibt  je  unvollkommeuer  der 
KauiuAiuu  iu  deui  Theile  der  Haut  ist  an  welchem  der 
Vtu^uch  gcuiacht  wird.^" 

I.  i'iK>ruiak  objected  that  this  average  error  must  be  in 
cvur>  cane  too  small,  and  therefore  rejects  the  method  en- 
tu-d^.  Ho  says: 3  **Bei  dieser  Bestimmung  spielt  der 
>Sufali  clue  HO  Unleutende  BoUe  dass  der  Werth  des  ganzen 
Vcalahrcuii  m\v  Krmittlung  der  Feinheitsgrade  des  Raumsin- 
uci(  iu    Fi*agc  gestellt  wird.     *     •     *     Hier  hilft  es  anch 


'UttUu:  vWn  Haumsinn,  pp.  89-90.     In   the  Verhandlungen  d.  k. 
4Ui^4MA(M*  iiif^hehaft  d,   Jvistens,  in  Leipzig.    Math.-phya.  ClassCy 

''I^v^iglogUche  Btudien,  2te  Folge,  pp.  52-53. 
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nicht  das  Mittel  au8  vielen  Beobaebtangen  zn  Ziehen, 
da  die  BestimmaDgen  in  iiberwiegender  Zabl  zu  kleia 
Bind,  das  Mittel  daher  aucb  za  klein  ausfallen  muss. 
Bei  dem  Verfabren  mit  dem  Zirkel  ist  die  Bestim- 
nmng  durcb  zwei  Grenzwertbe^  eineo  kleineten  und  eioen 
groBsten  bescbninkt,  wiihrend  bei  diesem  Verfabren  our  der 
eine  nod  zwar  der  grosste  Grenzwertb  nicht  iiberschritten 
werden  kann,  indem  es  lUr  dieses  Verfabren  gar  keinen 
kleinsten  Grenzwertb  gibt.  Der  kleinste  Grenzwertb  ist  bier 
=  0,  wenn  namlieb  die  suehende  Sonde  zufallig  die  zuerst 
beriibrte  Hautstelle  findet.  •  *  •  ^us  dem  gesagten  ergibt 
sich  nan  von  selbst  dass  das  zweite  Weber' sche  Verfabren 
zur  genaueren  Bestimmang  der  Feinheit  des  Rauinsinnes  in 
der  Hant  giinzlicb  nnbrancbbar  sei.^' 

In  bis  statement  of  tbe  facts,  Czermak  is  nnqnestionably 
correct*  The  average  error  will  necessarily  be  smaller  than  the 
limen  of  twoness.  Bat  bis  eoDclnsion  that  the  method  is  for 
this  reason  useless  is  not  so  unexoeptionable.  For,  although 
itself  too  small,  the  error  must  nevertheless  bear  a  constant 
and  mathematiealiy  determinable  relation  to  tbe  limen.  It  is 
plain  that  within  tbe  figure  formed  by  tbe  limen,  one  point 
would  be  bit  upon  as  often  as  any  other  in  an  infinite  number 
of  experiments*  Within  tbe  limen  there  is  no  diverting 
agency  which  w^ould  tend  to  favor  one  point  rather  than  any 
other.  All  would  be  determined  by  tbe  laws  of  chance.  The 
case  is  not  analogous  to  that  of  shots  fired  at  a  target,  where 
there  is  a  conscious  endeavor  to  hit  the  centre.  For  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  subject,  the  figure  tounded  by  the  limen  is  a 
mathematical  point.  Centre  and  circumference  are  one  for  him. 
Consequently,  bis  attempt  to  touch  the  figure  bounded  by  the 
limen  has  no  effect  in  directing  a  point  towards  the  centre 
rather  than  towards  any  other  point  within  its  area. — It 
might  be  supposed,  on  tbe  other  hand,  tbatthe  periphery  would 
be  favored ;  approach  being  usually  made  from  the  outside. 
But  the  localization  is  frequently  made  from  above,  and  at 
the  first  attempt.  Even  when  a  point  outside  the  limen  is 
first  touched,  and  the  correction  made  by  moving  along  the 
surface,  the  exploring  pencil  generally  moves  around  in  all 
dit^ctions  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  point  sought,  and  often 
finally  stops  only  on  the  far  side  of  it.  This  lack  of  direct- 
ing agency  is  not  only  theoretically  demonstrable,  but  is 
proved  by  an  examination  of  our  results.  ^ 

li  we  should  average  the  errors  made  on  every  radius  of  the 


*  The  absence  of  preference  of  the  periphery  in  this  context  of 
anwunt  of  localization  error  does  not^  of  course,  conflict  with  the 
tendency  to  localize  in  a  certain  directio?*,  noticea  below. 
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figure  formed  by  the  limen,  and  plot  on  the  radii  the  averages 
thus  obtained,  we  should  have  a  line  bounding  a  figure  similar 
to  that  bounded  by  the  limen  and  dividing  the  area  of  the  limen 
into  equal  part^.  This  line  of  average  error  would,  /.  e.,  con- 
tain the  same  area  within  it  as  was  contained  between  it  and 
the  limen.  By  the  law  of  similar  figures,  the  distance  from  the 
point  touched  to  any  point  on  the  line  of  average  error  would 
be  to  the  distance  from  the  same  point  to  the  corresponding 
point  on  the  limen  as  1  to  V  2.  From  this  it  is  evident  that 
the  mean  error  of  localization  can  be  used  as  a  measure  of 
discrimination  for  the  comparison  of  different  points  of  the 
skin  ;  and  its  reduction  (multiplication  by  1^2)  will  give  a 
value  comparable  with  the  value  of  the  limen  as  determined 
by  other  methods.  This,  then,  is  one  of  the  points  to  which 
we  desire  to  call  attention  in  the  present  investigation. 

2.  Another  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  investigation 
was  the  determination  of  the  part  played  in  localization  by 
the  visual  image,  which  the  reagent  Wu.i  had  already  found 
to  be  an  important  factor  in  all  cutaneous  space  judgments. 
To  obtain  this  a  number  of  series  were  made  with  the  subject 
localizing  so  far  as  possible  in  terms  of  tactual  sensations 
alone,  followed  by  a  number  of  series  in  which  as  much 
prominence  as  possible  was  given  to  the  visual  image.  In  order 
still  further  to  increase  the  prominence  of  the  visual  image, 
the  person  experimented  upon,  during  series  of  a  thiitl  type, 
kept  the  eyes  open  and  fixed  on  the  arm  during  the  applica- 
tion of  the  pressure,  and  then  closing  the  eyes  localized  as 
before. 

3.  A  third  problem  was  the  testing  of  the  results  obtained 
with  the  photograph- method  of  Henri.  In  this  the  subject 
localized  the  point  touched  upon  a  photograph  of  the  arm  in- 
stead of  upon  the  arm  itself.  Here  again  we  find  the  visual 
image  playing  an  important  role,  but  under  several  new  and 
complicating  influences. 

Experiments. 

Our  investigation  was  restricted  to  an  area  of  the  volar 
side  of  each  forearm,  extending  from  the  folds  of  the  skin  at 
the  base  of  the  palm  to  a  point  some  nine  centimeters  up  the 
arm  towards  the  elbow.  This  area  was  subdivided  into  twelve 
by  two  longitudinal  and  three  horizontal  lines.  Only  one  ex- 
periment was  made  on  each  of  these  parts  during  a  single 

1  Ueber  den  Einfluss  der  GesichtacLSBociationen  auf  die  Raumwahr- 
nehmungen  der  Haul.  Phil,  Stud,  Xly  2,  As  Miss  Washburn's  paper 
is  logically  prior  to  the  present,  the  latter  has  been  withheld  from 
publication  until  the  appearance  of  the  Studien, 
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experimental  series,  as  it  was  foand  that  the  after-efiect  of 
pressure  exerted  a  disturbing  influence  upon  judgment.  It 
was  often  noticed  during  the  first  few  days  of  experimentation, 
when  this  point  had  not  been  observed,  that  the  after-effect 
of  a  preceding  experiment  was  mistaken  for  the  impression 
given  to  be  localized.  Even  when  this  mistake  was  not  made, 
the  subject  was  conscious  of  a  confusion  due  to  the  same 
cause. 

During  experimentation  the  reagent  sat  with  eyes  closed 
or  open,  as  the  method  required,  the  arm  resting  comfortably 
on  a  table.  The  experimenter  touched  a  point  on  the  skin 
with  a  charcoal  point;  the  reagent  indicated  the  point 
touched  with  another  and  similar  charcoal  point.  The  error 
made  in  this  localization  was  then  measured  with  a  compass 
and  scale.  Care  was  taken  that  the  charcoal  points  should 
be  of  the  same  size — one  millimeter  in  diameter.  Kecord 
was  made  both  of  amount  and  direction  of  error.  The 
directions  were  divided  into  eight  groups,  for  convenience 
of  record:  right  (R.)?  ^^^  (I^-)»  peripheral  or  towards 
wrist  (P.)>  central  or  towards  elbow  (C),  and  the  directions 
midway  between  these:  L.  P.,  B.  P.j  L.  C.,  and  E.  C.  The 
subjects  were  Miss  Washburn  (Wn.),  Messrs.  Knox  (K,), 
Bead  (J?.),  Titchener  (T.)  and  Watanabe  (We.).  With  the 
exception  of  i?.,  all  had  had  experience  in  experimental  work, 
and  all  the  rest  except  K.  in  experiments  on  this  same  portion 
of  the  arm. 

All  methods  of  collecting  the  results  from  a  limited  number 
of  experiments  are  liable  to  objection.  Two  methods  of 
massing  the  experiments  from  different  positions  are  open  to 
us.  The  results  may  be  averaged,  each  result  counting  for 
one,  without  reference  to  the  position  of  stimulation  ;  or  the 
average  may  be  obtained  for  each  position  and  then  the  aver- 
age values  of  the  various  positions  averaged.  The  first 
method  may  be  very  unfair  to  some  particular  position, 
since  the  errors  are  determined  in  their  position  by  chance, 
and  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  is  very  different  for  different 
positions.  There  might,  for  instance,  be  a  large  proportion 
of  all  the  errors  towards  the  wrist  (P.)  made  at  some  point 
of  great  sensibility.  If  averaged  directly,  the  value  for  P.  in 
the  given  case  would  be  much  too  small.  This  objection 
would,  of  course,  hold  against  any  method  of  determination 
in  which  care  was  not  taken  that  an  equal  number  of  experi- 
ments were  made  on  each  portion  of  the  part  of  the  skin  which 
was  being  investigated.  The  other  method  allows  the  fewer 
experiments  equal  weight  with  the  larger  number,  and  in  a 
very  limited  number  of  experiments  may  give  rise  to  serious 
errors.     These,  however,  are  at  most  chance  errors,  and  will 
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disappear  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of  observations. 
As  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils,  we  have  chosen  the  latter 
method  of  'massing.' 

1.  The  results  obtained  from  two  reagents  in  one  investi- 
gation of  the  effect  of  vUnalizatioUj  massed  as  explained 
above,  are  given  in  Table  I. 


Table  I. 
Beagefni  T. 


Unit  =  1  mm. 


Reagent  Wn. 


without  VI*. 

With  Vl8. 

EyesOpen. 

Wlth'tVU. 

WithVU. 

EyesOpen. 

TSertei.   168  Ex. 

7  8er.   IflBEz. 

8  8er.   198  Ex. 

I9  8er.4»Ex. 

198er.4fi6Ex. 

»8er.480Ex. 

P.  =  8.36 

4.09 

3.96 

4.26 

4.66 

3.03 

C.  =  8.69 

4.76 

6.20 

4.76 

6.03 

2.84 

R.  =  6.66 

2.46 

3.18 

2.28 

3.62 

2.36 

L.  =  7.67 

6.11 

3.27 

3.38 

3.49 

2.62 

R.  P.  =  6.78 

4.80 

4.49 

4.10 

6.19 

3.00 

L.  P.  =  6.88 

4.92 

6.28 

3.03 

8.68 

3.79 

R.  a  =  9.03 

6.28 

4.78 

6.03 

4.62 

2.78 

L.  C.  =  7.13 

6.88 

6.14 

6.21 

2.96 

2.74 

60.98 

38.29 

34.39 

32.37 

32.94 

23.16 

We  give  only  the  results  from  T.  and  Wn,  All  the  others 
show  the  same  tendencies  as  Wh.  The  sums  of  all  the 
errors  are  given  merely  for  convenience,  this  appearing  the 
best  means  of  showing  at  a  glance  the  relations  l^tween  the 
different  series.    Nothing  is  claimed  for  them  as  averages. 

In  the  case  of  every  reagent  the  experiments  of  the  first 
seven  or  eight  days  were  disregarded,  so  that  practice  may 
be  considered  constant  throughout  the  entire  table.  The 
series  of  each  day  was  not  long  enough  to  give  rise  to  fatigue. 
The  experiments  seldom  required  more  than  half  an  hour  a 
day. 

The  results  show  that  none  of  the  reagents,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  T.J  were  able  voluntarily  to  control  visualization. 
All,  during  the  experiments  themselves,  frequently  said  that 
they  found  it  impossible  to  shut  out  the  visual  image,  and 
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their  results  show  no  difference  between  the  experiments  per- 
formed with  and  withont  visualization,  7",,  however,  fonod 
it  possible  to  exclude  the  visual  image  to  a  large  extent,  was 
positive  of  the  fact  as  indicated  by  introspection  daring  the 
observations,  and  shows  in  his  results  a  very  marked  differ* 
ence  between  the  two  methods. 

2,  As  i-egards  theinflnencej  of  position:  we  find  the  longi- 
tudinal divisions  to  be  about  on  a  par,  so  far  as  can  be 
decided  from  the  experiments  performed.  Right,  left  and 
centre  of  the  wrist  seem  to  show  an  equal  error.  In  several 
cases  there  was  an  indication  of  a  slight  superiority  on  the 
outside  of  the  arm,  i,  e,,  the  right  side  of  the  right  arm  and 
the  left  side  of  the  left ;  but  the  results  are  not  cx>ncordant 
enough  to  be  decisive  on  this  point. 

The  differences  between  the  horizontal  divisions  are  more 
striking,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  Table  II.  In  this 
table  the  Koman  figures  designate  the  distance  from  the  base 
of  the  palm  at  which  the  observations  were  made;  I.  begin- 
ning at  a  dist-ance  of  approximately  9cm.,  and  the  others 
approaching  the  palm  by  stages  of  about  3cm.  Absolute 
exactness  of  stimulus  position  is  not  claimed,  but  the  varia- 
tion did  not  exceed  ±  2.5  mm. 

The  first  quantity  at  the  foot  of  the  column  gives  the  sum 
of  the  errors  in  the  position.  It  affords  a  good  indication  of 
the  gradual  decrease  of  the  error  as  the  wrist  is  approached. 
The  second  figure  shows  the  relation  between  the  horizontal 
and  the  vertical  errors.  In  this  fraction  the  numerator  rep- 
resents the  horizontal,  the  denominator  the  vertical  errors* 

There  are  several  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  ratio  between  horizontal  and  vertical  errors  as 
the  wrist  is  approached,  but  such  exceptions  are  not  more 
numerous  than  would  be  expected  with  such  a  small  number 
of  results* 

Only  selected  results  are  given,  to  avoid  too  great  length. 
The  series  chosen  were  from  the  more  experienced  subjects, 
and  are  those  which  include  the  greatest  number  of  experi- 
mentis*  Where  other  means  of  preference  were  lacking, 
results  were  chosen  that  fairly  represented  the  whole  number, 
Thei-e  is  only  one  exception  to  the  general  law  of  the  relation 
between  hori/.ontal  and  vertical  errors,  and  none  to  the  ten- 
dency to  decrease  toward  the  wrist,  in  the  series  of  results  not 
given,  ^ 

In  this  table  we  see  a  constant  decrease  in  the  size  of  the 
error  as  we  go  toward  the  wrist.  The  greatest  difference  is 
either  between  the  series  taken  near  the  base  of  the  hand,  on 


'Ko.  of  Beries  published  =  6.    Ko<  of  series  not  published  =  3. 


Table  II.    UnU  =  1  mm. 
RecLgevU  T. 


With  Vis. 
7  Series.    168  Experiments. 


P,= 

c,= 

R.= 

L.=-- 

R.P.= 

R.C.= 

L,P.-= 


6.83 
5.84 
1.00 
3.13 
4.00 
6.08 
4.50 
1025 


41.03 
R4ti»:  0.3530 


II. 

III. 

4.54 

4.84 

6.85 

3.25 

3.45 

2.62 

3.75 

4.50 

4.00 

6.50 

4.15 

5.13 

5.63 

5.00 

6.17 
38.54 

7.38 

39.22 

0.6321 

0.8801 

IV. 


2.00 
3.72 
3.39 
3.75 
5.15 
Laekiijr 
i( 

3.50 


Eyes  Open. 

8  Series.    192  Experiments. 


I. 


29.02* 
1.2518 


I  6.28 
I     7.38 

2.97 
j  Lvjkiig 
.    5.32 

7.00 
'  8.63 
!    3.00 

\  46.37 » 
'0.4349 


II. 

III. 

5.19 

S.06 

6.09 

3.84 

3.67 

3.02 

1.95 

3.00 

3.75 

liekiig 

3.75 

4.00 

5.17 

3.22 

5.63 

4.10 

35.20 

27.70* 

0.4982 

0.8725 

IV. 

2.49 
3.00 
2.79 
3.30 
3.00 
5.26 
5.13 
4.00 

28.96 
1.1109 


Reagent  R, 


Reagent  We, 


Eyes  Open. 

7  Series.    168  Experiments. 


1. 


P. =5.20 

C.-5.36 

jB.=7.26 

L.=4.26 

B.P.=4.60 

B.C.=8.00 

L.P.= 6.84 

L.C.= 5.50 


46.90 
Biti«:  1 


II. 


5.56 
4.64 
2.00 
4.13 
3.25 
4.37 
7.25 
Uekiif 


36.66' 
0.6069 


lU. 


4.33 
4.60 
2.33 
5.00 
6.67 
1.00 
3.60 
4.50 

30.83 
0.8301 


IV. 


1.70 
2.25 
1.50 
1.23 
6.00 
4.75 
3.50 
3.46 


26.38 
0.6963 


1 

Normal. 
13  Series.    312  Experiments. 

I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

9.67 

8.13 

6.26 

5.75 

4.26 

4.25 

4.63 

1.88 

6.42 

5.32 

3.03 

2.69 

6.00 

5.14 

5.09 

4.84 

8.63 

7.13 

7.50 

6.75 

7.00 

6.00 

4.60 

4.10 

8.75 

6.17 

6.70 

3.64 

7.16 

7.09 

4.00 

4.80 

56.81 

48.23 

41.71 

34.40 

0.8204 

0.8449 

0.7467 

09.934 

iThe  direotions  lacking  are  supplied  by  the  averaRe  value. 
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Without  Vis.     (Theoretically.) 
19  Series.    456  Experiments. 

Etis  Open. 
20  Series.    4H0  Experiments. 

I. 

II. 

ni. 

IV. 
3.47 

I. 

ir. 
3.68 

III. 

IV. 

P.  =  5.17 

3.89 

3.89 

4.32 

2.95 

1.72 

C.  =  5.10 

4.16 

4.68 

3.27 

3.50 

3.84 

3.18 

1.84 

K.=2.50 

1.12 

4.64 

2.83 

3.89 

1.38 

2.00 

1.96 

L.=3.92 

3.39 

4.59 

2.17 

2.44 

2.14 

3.09 

2.36 

jB.P.=3.09 

6.03 

3.38 

3.34 

4.00 

2.75 

1.24 

2.07 

iJ.C.=5.26 

5.27 

5.50 

4.00 

2.50 

1.63 

3.00 

4.50 

L.P.=3.43 

4.60 

4.04 

2.94 

4.50 

4.34 

2.23 

2.03 

L.C.=  6.83 

6.07 

4.76 

3.17 

2.25 

3.55 

2.38 

2.00 

36.30 

33.62 

35.48 

25.19 

27.40 

23.31 

20.37 

18.68 

Stti«:  0.6278 

0.5609 

1.0770 

0.7418 

0.8095 

1 

0.4681 

0.8303 

1.2135 

the  folds  of  the  skin  at  the  joint,  and  the  other  three  ;  or  be- 
tween the  two  upper  and  the  two  lower  sets  of  observations. 
This  difference  is  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  individual  varia- 
tions in  the  distance  from  the  hand  to  which  the  folds  extend. 
Not  only  does  the  size  of  the  error  decrease  as  the  folds  of 
the  wrist  are  approached,  but  the  form  of  the  figure  consti- 
tuted by  the  limen  changes  in  a  marked  degree.  On  the 
parts  of  the  arm  nearer  the  elbow,  the  longer  axis  of  the  ellipse 
formed  by  the  limen  is  vertical ;  on  the  folds  of  the  skin  at 
the  joint,  the  horizontal  axis  bears  a  much  larger  proportion 
to  the  vertical  axis,  and  in  some  cases  becomes  the  long  axis 
of  the  figure. 

This  change  of  direction  seems  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  direction  of  the  prominent  markings,  cords  or  folds, 
on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  The  greatest  error  is  made  in  the 
direction  of  such  markings.  That  is,  the  greatest  error  is 
longitudinal  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  arm,  while  near  the 
base  of  the  palm,  where  the  folds  also  enter  as  prominent 
visual  landmarks,  we  find  the  horizontal  errors  increase 
and  in  some  cases  become  predominant  in  the  final  result. 
Moreover,  during  an  experiment  the  reagent  was  often  con- 
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scions  of  localizing  by  means  of  the  image  of  the  cords  or~ 
folds.  In  several  cases  where  an  nnnsnally  large  error  was 
made,  he  wonld  remark  that  it  was  'on  the  same  cord,'  without 
knowing  that  the  error  made  was  exceptional.  In  a  few  in- 
stances it  was  found  that  one  cord  was  mistaken  for  another. 

The  most  obvious  explanation  is  to  be  given  in  terms  of 
the  effect  of  visualization.  The  '  local  signs '  of  the  skin 
seem  to  be  translated  by  association  into  terms  of  the  visual 
image,  and  the  localization  made  by  means  of  a  second  asso- 
ciation with  the  local  signs.  The  exi>eriment  seems  to  be  a 
search  for  a  sensation  of  the  same  local  sign  as  the  original 
sensation.  In  this  search  the  observer  is  first,  and,  in  a 
general  way,  assisted  by  the  association  formed  with  the  vis- 
ual image,  and  through  this  with  the  appropriate  motor 
sensation.  As  the  exploring  point  touches  the  skin  the  local 
signs  call  up  the  associated  visual  image  in  terms  of  which, 
principally,  the  direction  of  the  error  is  noted  and  the  neces- 
sary corrections  made.  When  a  local  sign  and  its  associated 
visual  image  coincide  with  the  local  sign  and  visual  image 
originally  given,  and  for  which  the  observer  is  seeking,  the 
localization  is  considered  as  complete.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, the  local  sign  is  to  a  great  extent  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
comparison  takes  place  almost  wholly  in  terms  of  the  visual 
image  alone.  In  such  cases  one  would  expect  the  result 
found  in  the  experiments,  that  similarity  in  visual  form 
should  be  accepted  as  identity  in  position.  The  great  aid 
rendered  by  the  visual  image  was  noticed  and  frequently 
remarked  upon  by  the  reagents.  They  declared  that  they 
saw  the  point  touched  upon  a  mental  visual  image  and  used 
this  image  as  a  chart  in  their  localization. 

Another  possible  hypothesis  might  ascribe  to  the  form  of 
the  surface  a  power  of  affecting  the  character  of  local  signs. 
This  would  necessarily  be  in  terms  of  the  effect  of  physical 
structure  on  the  transmission  of  the  mechanical  stimulus 
from  the  point  touched  to  the  nearest  end-organs  of  touch. 
But  the  effect  on  the  nerve  endings  could  only  be  to  give  a 
difference  in  intensity,  not  in  quality,  and  it  seems  im- 
possible to  frame  a  schema  in  accordance  with  which  such 
delicate  distinctions  could  be  made  by  an  organ  of  such  com- 
paratively gross  sensibility. 

3.  In  Table  III.  we  give  the  average  error,  corrected  as  ex- 
plained at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  for  the  error  due  to 
chance,  i,  f?.,  the  value  of  the  localization  limen.  The  values 
for  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  and  for  the  folds  of  the  skin  are 
given  separately.  During  the  first  exi>eriments,  no  record 
was  kept  of  the  part  of  the  wrist  on  which  the  error  was 
made.     For  these  series  the  average  for  the  whole  area  of 
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skin  investigated  is  given  (colnmn  3).  In  making  the  cor- 
rection, only  1.4  of  the  value  of  l/2  is  used,  as  giving  a 
sufficiently  accurate  result. 

Throughout  the  Table,  the  Roman  figures,  as  before,  show 
the  distances  above  the  wrist  at  which  the  series  were  taken. 
I.  is  nearest  the  elbow,  (about  9  cm.  above  the  base  of  the 
I)alm)  ;  the  others  are  successively  3  cm.  farther  from  it. 

The  relatively  small  value  of  the  limen,  as  determined  by 
this  method,  must  be  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  exploring 
point  is  moving  over  the  skin,  in  part  to  the  better  attention 
of  the  reagent  assured  by  the  movements  he  must  make,  and 
in  x>&i*t  to  the  additional  aid  rendered  by  associated  move- 
ment sensations. 

The  increase  of  the  error  during  visualization  in  We.^8 
results  was  probably  due  to  the  disturbing  effect  of  in- 
tro8X)ection,  and  the  attempt  at  control.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  in  his  case  it  is  a  comparison  of  normal  localization, 
without  regard  to  the  visual  image,  and  attempted  visuidiza- 
tion.  WiUi  the  other  reagents  there  is  an  effort  to  visualize 
or  not  to  visualize  in  the  two  series. 

Table  m. 


Unit  —  1  mm. 

Mas'd  I-IIL 

IV. 

Mas'd  I-IV. 

T. 

Without  Visualization. 
With  Visualization. 
Byes  Open. 

6.93 
6.25 

5.08 
5.06 

10.67 

R. 

With  VisnaUzation. 
Eyes  Open. 

8.81 
6.55 

6.93 
4.08 

8.91 

We. 

Normal. 

With  VisuaHzation. 

8.57 
9.27 

6.02 
6.47 

K. 

Normal. 

6.86 

3.47 

7.55 

Wn. 

Without  Visualization. 

Eyes  Open. 

With  Visualization. 

6.09 
4.14 

4.41 
3.63 

5.94 

4.  Another  interesting  feature  of  the  investigation  was  the 
constancy  of  the  tendencies  controlling  ih^  direction  of  the 
error.  There  are,  evidently,  several  factx)r8  at  work  in  the 
determination,  within  the  limen,  of  the  direction  which  the 
error  will  take.  Some  of  these  the  investigation  afforded  a 
means  of  analyzing  out.  The  most  noticeable  tendency  was 
a  displacement  towards  the  wrist.     The  number  of  errors  in 
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this  direction  is  greater  on  the  ontside  of  the  arm  than  on 
the  inside,  greater  on  the  left  arm,  where  the  localization  was 
made  with  the  right  hand,  than  on  the  right  arm.  The  results 
from  two  reagents,  tabulated  to  show  this  tendency,  are  given 
in  Table  IV.  Here  again  we  give  the  results  from  the  re- 
agents from  whom  we  have  the  greatest  number  of  observations. 
The  results  from  the  three  methods,  with  visualization, 
without  visualization,  and  with  eyes  open,  are  massed  for 
convenience.  All  separately  show  the  same  tendencies.  In 
collecting  the  results,  the  errors  in  the  oblique  directions 
were  halved  and  one- half  added  to  each  of  the  principal 
directions  between  which  the  error  was  situated.  In  the  abbre- 
viations at  the  top  of  the  columns,  the  first  letter  designates 
the  hand,  left  or  right,  on  which  the  experiment  was  made ; 
the  second  indicates  the  part  (left,  centre,  right)  of  the  arm 
stimulated.  The  per  cents,  at  the  bottom  of  the  columns 
show  the  ratio  of  peripheral  errors  to  all  errors  made  in  the 
vertical  line. 


Table  IV.    Unit  =  1  mm. 
Reagent  Wn.    58  series;  1,392  experiments. 


L.  L. 

L.  C. 

L.  R. 

R.  L. 

R.  C. 

R.R. 

P.  ^  1271    P.  =  931 
C.    36    C.  =  381 

P.  =  671 
C.  =  65 

61% 

P.  =  35 

C.  -  87 

P.  =  651 
C.  =  83 

P.  =  871 
C.  =  66 

7syo 

71% 

28% 

51% 

67% 

Reagent  T,    20  series;   480  experiments. 


I..  L. 

L.  C. 

L.  R. 

R.  L. 

R.  C. 

R.R. 

P.  =  391 
C.  -  22 

P.  =  48 
C.  =  141 

P.  =  26i 
C.  =  21 

P.  =  231 
C.  =  28 

P.  =  221 

C.  =  20 

P.  =  211 
C.  =  29 

64% 

76% 

66% 

46% 

63% 

41% 

One  important  factor  in  causing  this  displacement  towards 
the  wrist  is  probably  the  overestimation  of  movements  due  to 
flexion  and  underestimation  of  those  due  to  extension,  when 
the  arm  is  much  flexed.     As  the  reagent  ordinarily  sits  at 
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the  table  with  one  arm  resting  on  it,  the  other  arm  is  natu- 
rally flexed  nearly  to  its  limit  in  making  the  localization. 
This  view  is  strongly  supported  by  the  experiments  of 
Loeb.  ^  In  exhaustive  experiments  made  on  the  estimation 
of  distance  by  movements  of  the  hand,  Loeb  finds  that  there 
is  always  an  overestimation  where  the  muscles  that  give  the 
initial  movement  are  already  contracted,  and  an  underesti- 
mation where  they  are  extended ;  i.  e.,  movements  in  flexion, 
where  the  limb  is  much  flexed,  are  overestimated,  and  under- 
estimated where  the  limb  is  much  extended ;  for  movements  in 
extension  the  reverse  is  true.  In  translation  from  visual 
space  (in  terms  of  eye  movements)  into  motor  space  (with 
hand  movement),  there  is  the  same  underestimation  of  move- 
ments of  extension,  increased  by  overestimation  of  the  space 
moved  through  by  the  eye.  In  both  cases  the  problem  seems 
to  be  the  same  as  our  own — to  determine  the  errors  which 
arise  when  translating  from  the  visual  space  diagram 
into  muscular  movements.  In  the  second  case,  the  results 
were  affected  by  the  divergence  of  the  physiological  visual 
space  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  field  of  vision  from  the  normal 
visual  space,  while  in  our  experiments,  the  normal  visual 
space  (which  also  probably  formed  the  measure  in  Loeb's 
first  case)  was  called  up  directly  by  the  tactual  impressions. 
We  must  replace  Loeb's  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  that 
the  errors  in  estimation  are  due  to  the  differences  in  the 
extent  of  movements  for  the  same  amount  of  innervation,  by 
an  explanation  in  terms  of  a  subjective  equality  between  dis- 
tances in  visual  space  and  the  amount  of  sensations  from  the 
moving  member.  It  is  not  that  equal  innervation  sensations 
correspond  to  equal  lengths  of  movement,  but  that  equal 
lengths  of  movement  give  greater  amounts  of  motor  sensa- 
tions, and  these  are  taken  to  mean  greater  distances  in  the 
visual  space  diagram. 

Of  remotely  related  literature  there  is  a  little.  Miiuster- 
berg's-  pleasure-pain  experiments  on  flexion  and  extension 
were  evidently  performed  with  the  arm  more  extended,  and, 
hence,  would  have  no  weight  as  compared  with  this  position 
of  the  arm.  Krohn's^^  method,  if  fully  made  use  of,  would 
give  important  evidence  as  to  whether  the  error  is  due  to  the 
cutaneous  sensibility  or  **  muscle  sense,"  but  the  results  are 
recorded  in  such  a  schematic  manner  and  the  whole  investi- 
gation is  so  uncritical  and  apparently  so  inaccurate  that  but 


^  Vntersuchungen  ilber  den  FUhlraum  der  Hand,  Pfliiger's  Arch., 
XLI,  pp.  107-127.  Unterauch.  iiber  d,  Orientirung  im  FUhlraum  d. 
Hand  u.  im  Blickraum.    Ibid.,  XLVI,  pp.  1-46. 

»  Beitrage,  4te8  Heft,  pp.  216  ff. 

3  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  March,  1893. 
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little  can  be  obtained  from  it.  Cattell  and  Fallerton^  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  small  distances  were  overestimated  and 
lu^  nnderestimated.  This  probably  is  one  of  the  more 
general  laws  under  which  these  facts  of  displacement  come. 
At  extremes  of  flexion,  further  fleidon  gives  more  intense 
sensations  (increases  strain  sensations  in  sinew  and  probably 
sensations  of  contraction  in  mnsde  also)  than  the  same  extent 
of  movement  in  extension.  Qnantity  of  sensation  is  probably 
in  x>art  correlated  in  consciousness  with  extent  of  movement. 
We  should  then  have  a  positive  error  in  localization  during 
extension,  a  negative  error  during  flexion,  and  the  point  would 
be  localized  as  we  flnd  it  in  our  experiments,  nearer  the  wrist 
than  the  point  sought. 

Further  evidence  for  this  hyi>othesis  is  given  in  our  results 
by  the  increase  of  displacement  as  one  proceeds  from  the  in- 
side of  the  arm  (right  side  of  left,  left  side  of  right),  where 
the  flexion  of  the  arm  is  least,  to  the  outside,  where  it  is 
greatest.  This  factor,  however,  is  to  some  slight  extent 
crossed  by  the  tendency  to  stop  on  the  side  of  the  given  point 
from  which  it  is  approached.  During  the  experiments  on 
the  left  arm,  the  right  hand  usually  rested  near  the  wrist,  or 
at  a  point  more  extended  than  the  i>oint  given  to  be  localized. 
During  the  experiments  on  the  right  arm,  however,  the  left 
hand  usually  rested  nearer  the  elbow  than  the  i>oint  given. 
Consequently,  in  certain  of  the  experiments  we  find  this 
tendency  added  to  the  former  on  the  left  arm  and  subtracted 
from  it  on  the  right,  where  in  some  cases  it  completely  nulli- 
fies the  other. 

There  is  also  noticed,  in  general,  some  tendency  away  from 
the  boundaries  of  the  arm  when  the  given  point  is  on  the  side. 
During  the  first  experiments,  the  reagent  would  occasionally 
miss  the  entire  arm  at  the  first  attempt  at  localization. 
Probably  fear  of  this  error  led  him  to  localize  further  within 
than  he  otherwise  would  have  done.  The  total  results  for  all 
series  show  196^  errors  away  from  the  boundary  and  143 
towards  it  for  Wn,,  and  68 J  away  and  58  towards  for  T.  The 
other  reagents  show  the  same  tendencies  in  about  the  same 
degree. 

AH  the  muscular  tendencies  noticed  in  this  section  are  of 
inflaence  only  within  the  limen.  They  would,  on  d  priori 
grounds,  have  no  validity  outside  of  the  limen.  Nor  do  they 
seem  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  error  within  the  limen. 
There  is  no  relation  noticeable  between  the  tendency  to  local- 
ize in  a  given  direction  and  an  increase  of  the  average  error 
in  that  direction.      An  examination  of  the  Tables  will  show 


'  On  the  Perception  of  Small  Difrerences."    E,  g.,  pp.  48,  49. 
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that  the  error  in  the  direction  P.  is  not  proportionately  larger 
than  the  others,  in  spite  of  the  pronounced  tendency  to  local- 
ize in  that  direction. 

6.  During  the  course  of  the  investigntion,  the  results  of  M. 
Henries  ^  experiments  came  to  our  notice.  His  reagents 
localized  the  impressions  upon  a  photograph  of  the  arm. 
The  same  method  had  already  suggested  itself  to  us,  and  was 
employed  in  some  series  of  experiments.  We  give  the  results 
obtained  from  the  reagent  7",  Two  series  were  taken,  one 
with  visualization  and  the  other  without  particular  regard  to 
the  visual  image. 

During  the  experiments  the  reagent's  arm  was  sci-eened 
from  his  view.  A  point  was  touched  on  his  arm,  and  the 
pi^essure  continued  while  he  localized  it  upon  the  photograph 
in  front  of  him.  The  points  experimented  upon  were 
approximately  those  used  in  the  previous  investigation. 
They  wei-e  accurately  marked  and  the  same  points  used  lor 
each  series.  In  order  that  the  reagent  should  not  be  in- 
finenced  by  a  knowledge  of  the  schema,  the  photographs  were 
used  ID  such  an  order  that  the  plan  did  not  appear  on  any  of 
them. 

We  give  the  results  for  the  two  series  collected  on  si  ogle 
photographs.  In  the  results  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  error 
is  in  general  much  greater  than  in  the  former  experiments, 
and  the  difference  between  the  upper  parts  of  the  arm  and 
the  area  marked  by  the  folds  of  the  wriet  joint  is  much 
greater.  This  increase  of  the  error  is  due^  in  all  probability, 
to  the  lack  of  the  correcting  in tiiience  of  the  local  signs  present 
In  the  other  method  as  the  skin  is  touched  in  the  search  for  the 
original  stimulus.  Here  the  first  translation  into  visual  space 
must  sufiice  ;  there  can  be  no  ftirther  aid  received  from  the 
new  contacts.  The  folds  of  the  skin  at  the  joint,  however, 
are  prominent  landmarks^  to  which  the  point  can  be  accurately 
referred,  and  by  whose  aid  it  can  be  correctly  localized.  The 
cords  are  not  so  prominent  in  the  photograph  as  on  the  skin 
itself,  but  in  any  case  would  only  aid  in  fixing  the  point  on 
its  vertical  line.  The  inci-eased  tendency  to  localize  towards 
the  wrist  is  in  part  due  to  an  estimation  of  the  distance  in 
terms  of  the  portion  of  the  wrist  usually  exposed,  without  con- 
sideration of  the  increased  surface  offered  by  the  turning 
back  of  the  sleeve.  Besides  this,  the  tendencies  noticed  as 
effective  in  the  other  problem  are  at  work  with  increased 
effect,  since  the  restraining  influence  of  the  pure  tactual  11  men 
of  twoness  is  to  a  large  extent  lost. 


^fUcherehes  mir  la  localUatityii  de9  »en*ation9* 
ohffie,  No.  4,  1893,  fll9'627. 
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The  increased  power  of  localization,  when  the  subject  is 
visualizing,  is  very  striking.  Here  the  translation  into  visual 
terms  before  attempting  to  localize  is  more  complete,  and  the 
subject  is  much  better  prepared  to  perform  the  localization 
with  something  like  visual  exactness. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  seems  that  the  errors  avoided 
by  the  method  are  not  so  great  as  is  the  new  one  introduced. 
The  problem  changes  its  form  to  a  certain  extent,  and  be- 
comes a  matter  of  estimating  the  distance  of  a  known  point; 
from  different  landmarks  and  then  recording  this  estimation 
by  a  second  estimation  of  distances  in  a  slightly  different  field. 

Posfincript. — Since  the  above  was  written,  Lewy's*  article  on 
memory  has  apx)eared.  In  this,  use  is  made  of  the  same  method 
to  test  the  memory  of  localization  for  both  normal  and  patho- 
logical subjects,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  a  method  of 
diagnosing  mental  diseases.  The  results  agree  with  our  own 
so  far  as  they  cover  the  same  ground.  There  is  found  the 
same  marked  displacement  towards  the  wrist  in  all  subjects. 
Lewy  seems  to  incline  towards  an  explanation  in  terms  of  the 
local  signs,  but  does  not  attempt  to  give  a  full  explanation. 
There  is  fcund  the  variation  in  the  size  of  the  error  with  the 
part  of  the  arm  experimented  upon.  This,  however,  is  suc- 
cessfully avoided  by  using  a  very  small  portion  of  the  arm. 
Fechner's  method  of  mean  error  is  used  in  interpreting  the 
results  without  any  compensation  made  for  the  error  i)eculiar 
to  this  problem  :  that  the  average  error  is  always  too  small. 
The  various  factors  (visual,  motor  and  tactual)  that  affect 
the  memory  do  not  seem  to  be  well  controlled  in  the  experi- 
ments. 

Summary. 

1.  Weber's  second  method  gives  a  valid  measure  of  the 
limen  after  the  proper  correction  has  been  applied  to  the 
ave'iage  error  of  localization. 

2.  Every  tactual  impression  is  a  compound.  This  can 
only  be  separated  into  its  elements  after  much  practice,  and 
by  persons  of  strong  powers  of  attention  and  introspection. 

3.  The  change  of  direction  in  the  long  axis  of  the  limen,  as 
one  proceeds  from  upper  arm  to  wrist,  is  probably  due  to 
the  visual  image  connected  with  the  pressure  sensation  proper. 

4.  The  tendency  to  make  an  error  towards  the  wrist  is 
probably  due  to  the  overestimation  of  the  extent  of  muscular 
movements  of  flexion  as  compared  with  movements  of  exten- 
sion. 

^  Experimentelle  Unterauchunaen  uber  das  Oeddchtnisa.  Zeitsch,/. 
Psych,  u.  Phys,  d.  Sinnesorg,,  VIII,  pp.  231  ff. 
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5.  Localization  on  a  photograph,  while  giving  some  inter- 
esting results  on  other  i>oints,  does  not  provide  an  accurate 
means  of  determining  the  limen  of  twoness. 

X. — On  the  Affective  Tone  of  Simple  Senbe- 
Impbessions. 


By  D.  B.  Majob,  B.  S. 


The  aim  of  this  study  was  largely  methodological.  We 
wished  to  test  the  validity  of  the  serial  metEoST^bn^y  em- 
ployed in  SBsthetics  by  Witmer,^  and  given  by  Kiilpe  as  one 
of  Uie  two  principal  methods  of  affective  investigation.' 

Our  experiments  were  carried  out  in  the  months  January 
to  June,  1894.  Just  as  we  had  prepared  our  material  for 
publication,  we  received  Vol.  X.,  Pt.  4,  ottiie  Philosophische 
Studienj  in  which  is  contained  J.  Cohn's  paper:  Expert- 
mentelle  Untersuchungen  Hber  die  OefUhlsbetonung  der  Far- 
ben,  Helligkeiten,  und  ihrer  Cornbinationen,  It  seemed 
better  to  defer  publication  till  we  had  compared  the  two  sets 
of  results.  In  what  follows,  therefore,  constant  reference  will 
be  made  to  Cohn's  article. 

Methodological. — Kiilpe  writes  of  the  serial  method  aj» 
follows :  ''0ie  geht  von  der  Thatsache  aus,  dass,  wenn  auch 
absolut  die  Gefiihlswirkung  eiues  Beizes  unter  verschiedenen 
TJmstanden  sehr  verschieden  ausfallt,  immerhin  die  einzelnen 
Beize  das  Gefiihl  in  constanter  Form  relativ  bestimmen  oder 
beeinflussen  konnen.  Wenn  ich  z.  B.  in  der  Stimmung  bin 
alle  Farben  gleichgiltig  zu  finden,  so  werde  ich  dennoch  unter 
einer  Anzahl  mir  vorgelegter  Farbentone  Unterschiede  ihrer 
Wirkung  auf  mein  Gefiihlsleben  anzageben  im  Stande  sein 

Der  Vorzug  oder   die    Zuriicksetzung,    die    den 

Wcrthen  innerhalb  cinor  soV'^hrn  "no'*>^'^  7r  Theil  werden, 
geben  uns  dunn  einen  Aufschluss  iiber  die  Abhangigkeit  des 

Oefiihlft  VOD  den  Beizen Eijie  strengere  Ausbildung 

.ihar-jrethode  hat  iioch  pichtatattgefundeu Bei  [ihr] 

ist  '.ffenbar  die  A]>bangigkoit  der  Oefuble  von  den  Eeizen  im 
alltrf^meinen  nur  durch  cine  Cnrve  daratellbam  deren  Verlauf 
il>  subjectiven  Aendorungeii  zur  A-'si>iiciunng  bringt,  die 
tiner  b«8tiinmten  Acndernn^sf^Mu  clt;i  Keize  entsprechen. 
Irte  einzelnen  Wert!;,  di  v,^r  Curve  liabeu  keine  absolute 
JBedeutang,  sondern  >iiid  ledijrlieh  abgenhift  zu  denken  vom 
itdativ  Unangenehnisteu  bis  zum  jvlatjv  A ngenehmsten  .... 
Wir  konnen  uns  die  Gefiildsiinderuug  selbst  als  einen  rein 

*    »Pfc«.  fiiud.,  IX.,  pp.  209  ff. 
^Orundriaa,  p.  239. 
ft 
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quantitativen  Process  vorstellen,  in  dem  das  relativ  ITnange- 
nehmste  ein  Minimum,  das  relativ  Angenehmste  ein  Maximum 
bildet.  Alle  Zwischenstnfen  zwischen  diesen  Grenzwerthen 
^iirden  eine  stetdge  Yerbindung  zwischen  ihnen  herstellen 


Gohn  (1)  recommends  the  "griindliche  Heranziehnng  ein- 
zelner  Personen''  (p.  564).  Our  experience  coincides  with 
his.  We  confined  ourselves  to  the  examination  of  three 
subjects  :  Miss  Carss  (C.)^  Miss  Hunt  (H.)j  and  Mr.  Eighty 
(L.).  (2)  He  declares  the  serial  method  inapplicable  to 
colors,  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  gualitieR  con- 
trast with  ooe^wother,  so  that  a  different  impression  follows 
fmni  pn^Y^itTpartifiiilar  prpfiftTitatioTL  of  a  series.  Secondly,  the 
separate  colors  ^'operate  not  as  members  of  a  continuous 
series,  but  as  independent  g^alitiea.^^  Both  objections  are 
true :  but  it  is  a  question  whether  one  should  give  the 
method  up  altogether  on  their  account.  We  endeavored  to 
meet  them,  as  follows. 


To  take  visual  impressions  first: — there  is  the  initial 
difficulty  of  a  color  and  brightness  standard.  Cohn,  in-  face 
of  this  difficulty,  constructed  a  color  circle.  ^  <<  Man  sieht .  .  . 
wie  roh  und  unexact  dieser  Farbenkreis  ist.  Im  Folgenden 
wird  sich  zeigen,  wie  gute  Dienste  er  trotz  alledem  leist^n 
kann."  We  made  no  attempt  at  a  new  standard,  but  simply 
cast  about  for  a  convenient  series  of  colored  and  bright  sur- 
faces. Such  a  series  we  found  in  the  Bradley  Educational  i 
Colored  Papers  (dead  finish).-  The  **spectrum  scales"  of 
the  M.  Bradley  Go.  contain  ninety-five  saturations  ;  nineteen 
fully  saturated  or  typical  colors,  and,  for  eadi  of  lliese,  two 
less  saturated  qu^ities,  obtained  by  the  intermixture  of 
different  degrees  of  black,  and  two  obtained  by  the  inter- 
mixture of  white.  The  company  kindly  sent  us  a  number  of 
unclassified  additional  papers,  which  we.arranged  like  the 
rest,  as  carefully  and  accurately  as  possible.  We  thus  Ob^x 
tained  a  total  of  137  color  qualities..  .  Besides  these,  we  had  )  ^ 
twelve  qualities  from  those  of  the  briglfiieB»  scale.  ^ 

The  first  objection  to  the  serial  method  is  tiie  influence  pf 

,  coatcagt^    'I'^iB  renders  it  impossible  to  present  a  series  of 

colors  simultaneously.    To  avoid  it,   wa  ftThii^jftfi^  }^^t  e^ryk 

visual  quality  at  a_time.    Squares  of  6  cm.  were  cutfrom  the 

^Op,  cit.,  pp.  239-242,  254,  257,  260.    F6r  the  method  as  employed 
by  Witmer,  cf.  Pfcil.  fltiid.,  X.r  p.  668.  ^    ^ 

•Pp.  566-569. 
^See  The  Bradley  Color  Scheme^  p.  6 ;  Bradley^ $  School  Aids,  pp.  1, 2. 
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stimulus  papers*  Thetie  were  exposed,  in  two  different 
experimental  series,  upon  cardboard  backgrounds  of  white 
and  black  respectively.  The  cardboard  in  each  case  was  60 
cm.  square.  Behind  it,  at  the  distance  of  about  1  m.,  was  a 
wall  of  ti**nfral  yp]lTf|w-prpy.  The  Observer  sat,  with  closed 
eyes,  2  m.  from  the  card  upon  which  the  stimulus  paper  was 
exposed.  The  signal  for  attention  was  given  2"  l>efore  ex- 
posure ;  the  exposure  was  made  for  2"  ;  and  some  10''  were 
allowed  for  the  recording  of  the  affective  judgment.  Often 
less  time  was  needed  for  this  last. 

This  method  of  isolated  exposure  conflt|fcnfceH.  of  course,  a 
nidical  modification  of  the  serial  method*  Does  it  involve 
ttf^erial  method  at  all  f  And  does  it  get  rid,  as  it  was 
totrafied  to  do,  of  contrast  effects  t 

The  answer  to  tEe^'"Erst  of  these  questions  leads  us  to  the 
second  objection :  tha^J^e  colors  operate  as  independent 
qualitifi^a*.  In  our  experiments  they  certainly  did  not.  Our 
plan  was :  to  begin  the  experimental  series  at  any  pointTh 
the  spectrum  ;  to  move  always,  having  begun,  from  right  to 
left  along  the  specti'al  series  ;  to  set  out  either  from  the 
whitest  or  from  the  blackest  saturation  of  the  color  chosen 
as  the  first  stimulus;  and  to  present  all  the  saturation  degrees 
of  this  color  before  passing  to  the  next, — then  to  take  the 
saturation  degrees  of  this  next  color  in  the  same  order, — and 
so  on  ;  and  to  give  the  whole  series  of  137  slimuii  at  each 
sitting.  Thus  the  ol:>8ervers,  who  were 
solar  speclfum,  knew  the  spectral  directioi 
\  could  hold  the  total  scheme  more  or  less  de 


/V/    I  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  same  time  the  number  of  satin 


with   the* 
ries,  and 
memory; 

'  V/       J    ^**'^^   "'^   ^"^   cfaiu^     iiui^     L.u^     uuui^/ct      yjx     aatjui.        ^  u.   dCgrCCS   Of 

J     >^ach  color  afforded  a  sufficient  break  between  color  and  color* 

'      <^The  beginning  of  the  total  series  at  any  point  of  the  spectrum 

was  a  further  correction  of  possible  Ein^tellung,     Again^  notf 

only  were  the  impressions  held  together  serially  by  aid  of  the 

/  memorial  spectral  scheme,  but  each  separate  group  of  satura- 

Stion  degrees  of  a  single  color  formed  a  minor  series  in  itself, 
from  term  to  term  of  which  the  affective  judgment  might  vary 
considei-ably.  As  stated  above,  the  order  of  exposure  ol 
saturations  might  be  either  from  dark  to  light  or  from  light 
|to  dark ;  but  it  was  constant  within  the  same  series,  and 
therefore  known  to  and  expected  by  the  observer  after  the 
first  few  impressions  had  been  given. 

On  this  method,  contrast,  if  present  at  all.  would  plainly 

tend^  be  not  contrast  of  color  with  color,  but  contrast  of 

,  e,  jr^Vthe  brightest  saturation  of  one  color  with  the  darkest 

I  saturation  of  the  next  following,!  But  of  any  such  contrast 

effect  there  is  no  trace  in  the  experimental  resultst    Partly, 

it  may  t)e,  the  time  interval  between  experiment  and  expert- 
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fl^lent  was  long  enough,  and  the  time  of  ^xpognre  short  enough^ 
to  prevent  it ;    partly,   the  observers  were  on  their  guard 
against  allowing  e3:x>ectation  to  pass  over  into  comparison ; 
partly,  it  seemed  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  each  minor  seriea 
of  saturation  degrees,  this  series  was  replaced  in  mind  by 
the  thought  of  the  total  spectral  series — the  expectant  atten- 
tion turned  to  the  next  color  in  general,  and  not  to  a  partic- 
ular saturation  degree  of  it,  so  that,  again,  a  direct  mental 
comparison  was  avoided. 
y^     Of  course,  with  either  background,  there  was  inductipn. 
/\  And  the  error  so  introduced,  though  purporting  to  be  con- 
N    stant,  was  not  so  in  reality,  sin^&ebri^htness  of  the  six 
v  ''principal''    colors    in    ttie    fifSftey''8cheme   (as    in  the 
Spectrum)  are^by  no  means  the  same.    But  it  seemed  un- 
avoidable.    8ome  t'rtal~Brperiments  were  made  in  the  winter 
of  1893  with  large  colored  surfaces.      In  every  case  the 
observer  expressed  himself  as  feeling  ''discomfort"  in  the 
presence  of  the  extended  stimulus,  and  was  convinced  that 
judgment  would  be  more  prompt  and  certain  if  the  stimulus 
)  surface  was  reduced  in  size.      Moreover,  the  extended  color 
!  exhausts  the  retijoa,  leaving  the  after-efiects  of  exhaustion 
I  behind  it.     It  is  noteworthy  that  incidental  remarks  to  this 
•.effect  were  dropped  by  the  observers  C.  and  H.  during  the 
(present  experiments. 

^  (3)  CJohn  attributes  to  the  serial  method  a  ''funda- 
mental  error."  It  is  inadequate.  ''Sie  kann  nur  einen 
Oder  den  andern  Hauptpunkt  der  Curve,  nicht  die 
Curve  s^bst  feststellen."  This  is  true  of  the  method 
in  its  usual  form.  To  obviate  the  difficulty,  we  formed 
an  arbitrary  scale  of  affective  values,  It  was  found, 
after  a  good  deal  of  testing,  that  seven  such  values  could  be 
readily  held  in  memory.  They  were :  1,  very  pleasant ;  2, 
moderately  pleasant ;  3,  just  pleasant ;  4,  without  affective 
tone  ;  5,  just  unpleasant ;  6,  moderately  unpleasant ;  7,  very 
unpleasant.  This  scale  was  written  upon  a  blackboard  in 
the  experimenting  room ;  so  that  the  observers  could  refer  to 
it  before  experimentatioh  began,  and  refresh  their  memory  by 
casting  a  glance  at  it  between  experiment  and  experiment, 
before  closing  the  eyes.  If  we  take  4  as  the .  jtbsciss^  _qL jjie 
affective  cqrve.  it  is  clear  that  1,  2  and  3  ma^rl^  i^pgarded 
as  positive  ;  5,  6  and  7  as  negative  ordinates.^  We  do  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  there  is  anything  absolute  in  the  curve 
thus  obtained.  It  was  very  quickly  noti(^,  during  our  ex- 
periments with  visual  impressions,  that  the  observers  were 
not  accustomed    to  attribute    the    terms  "*  "pleasant"   and 

» 

iThiB  procedure  is  not  that  criticiBed  by  KtUpe,  p.  241. 
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"^^ unpleasant' '  to  visoal  Btiinuli  of  the  kind  investigated. 
Hence,  when  it  was  required  of  them  to  predicate  these  terma, 
they  attached  individual  meanings  to  them.  L.  persisted 
throughout  in  regarding  as  visaally  unpleasant  only  a  stim- 
uluB  which  was  absolutely  injurious,  destructive  to  the 
organ,  such  as  direct  sun-light,  Hiaeurvea^herefore,  show 
hardly  any  negative  ordinates.  Often  he  described  a  color  as 
**iigly*' ;  but  did  not  on  that  account  find  it  ** unpleasant*'* 
For  C.  and  ^.,  on  the  contrary,  **ugly^'  and  **unpleasant" 
meant,  so  for  as  we  could  tell,  the  same  thing.  The  curves  of 
X,  and  of  C.  and  H,  cannot  on  this  account  he  compared  with 
one  another.  Kor  do  we  claim  anything  but  i^elativity  of 
result  within  tJie  limits  of  the  same  curve.  That  1  is  so 
high  above  4 1_  absolutely,  as  7  is  below  it,  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing.  What  we  do  maintain,  however,  is  that  in 
these  pf^yi^n  nffertive  valueg.  we  have  a  slidlnp  scale  which  is 
easiljMBognmjazed,  which  assists  the  observ^er  m  the  formation 
of  an  affective  judgment^  which  is  applicable  to  the  series  of 
impressions  T^hatever  the  mood  (Stmimung)  of  the  observer 
at  the,  time  of  experimentation  maybe,  and  which  removes 
in  a  relatively, trustworthy  way  the  **fundamentar'  objection 
of  the  inadeqiracy  of  the  serial  method.  The  results  shall 
speak  for  themselves  later.  Tf'iEouUbe  mentioned  that  to 
eliminate  the  direct  memory  error,  we  worked  only  once  a 
week. 

The  Affective  Judgment. — ^Our  notes  on  this  head  prac- 
tically coincide  with  those  of  Cohn  (pp.  596  S.).  We  noticed 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  ^^gleichmiissige  Gemiithslage'* 
from  the  observers.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  causes  enumer- 
ated by  Cohn  (the  confusion  of  the  jesthetic  with  the  afiective 
judgment,  the  conviction  of  the  **8ubjectivity'^  and  un- 
certainty of  the  experiment,  etc.)  ;  partly  t-o  a  cause  which 
we  have  mentioned  above,  the  unaccustomedness  of  the 
required  judgment.  We  found,  again,  the  tendency  to 
theorize  ;  to  put  reflection  in  tte  place  of  direct  experiencing. 
We  were  not  able,  however,  like  Cohn,  to  treat  our  obsen^ers^ 
suggestions  with  **cool  scepticism, ^^  at  the  time  of  their  utter- 
ance. This  would  have  meant  a  discontentgi^^mood  and 
variable  judgment  on  their  fart.  We  treated  the  snggei^tions 
with  some  respect  j  bu^^iscooraged  their  making  during  an 
experimental  seriesy?/^  other  words,  iq^it^ad  of  diajcouraging 
i Intro ^peiiiion  altepf^tner,  as  Cohn  did,  we  worked  towards 
nie<  1 1 ^itki/.:ii^+>»F during  the  experimental  hour,  but  aflbweH  the 
q\  rfQaMcrmemorially  f^t  ifa  f-rtiif Ji^^qo.     Man-v  of 

tli'  .  iuiiS  could  bediscoun^ed  at  once  ;  but  the  observer 

—  It  of  the  actual  aim  of  the  investigation  —  was 

flaticrcu  and  put  into  i^ood  mgpdjjy  being  able  to  discuss 
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them,  and  see  them  noted  down.  The  point  is  a  difficult  one  ; 
and  every  observer  must  be  t9.,.-«ome  extent  individually 
handled  with  regard  to  it.  .^^^^""^ 
^  We  noticed,  like  Cohn,  thiit  the  number  of  distracting  as- 
^^v^sociations  decreased  as  the  exi)eriments  progressed.  This 
^  we  ascribe  partly  to  the  serial  nature  of  the  impressions 
(Witmer),  partly  to  the  number  of  experiments  made  (Cohn). 
There  were,  altogether,  but  few  associations.  The  observer 
L.  remarked  that  it  was  genenUly  possible  to  judge  of  the 
color  as  color ;  but  that  if  once  a  train  of  association  was 
allowed  to  start,  it  was  liable  to  persist.  This  latter  stote- 
ment  was  confirmed  by  the  other  two  observers.  Greens 
seemed  for  all  thr^  observers  to  be  the  richest  in  associa- 
tions. It  was  hard  to  discover  the  reason  :  C.  sdggested  the 
green  of  vegetation,  L,  silk  dresses.  There  were  three  main 
types  of  association  :  (a)  with  natural  objects — flowers,  birds, 
etc.  ;    (6)   with   moods   (Cohn,  p.  590)  klc)  with  objects  of 


analoggus^  attributes,    delicate  tones    mmg   associated    to 
fragile  fabrics,  etc.  (Cohn,  pp.  565,  598.) 
^-     As  regards  the  egects  of_jnoad,   the  utterances  of  ter. 
^\)(6bservers  differ  somewEatTrom  those  of  Cohn.     BEe^Ibund 
^\'  that  a  particular  mood   might  condition  a  particular  judg- 
'  y    ment ;  and  that  a  good  mood  meant  a  bett^ciuigxujtii^n  of 
afiective,^ififipgnces.     We  obtained   no  instance  under  the 
first  rubric  :  tEat  may  be  simple  accident.     As  regards  the 
second  i)oint,  we  noticed  that  **good  smrits,''  a  pleasant  day^. 
after  much  wet  weather,  etc.,  so  fSrlrom  emphasizing  the 
differences  between  ^Ire^pleasaiBt  and  unpleasant  impressions, 
sent  all  impressions  alike  up  in  the  direction  of  ]2l&^antne8s. 
Mood  appears  to  be  'a  factor  which  varie3  w^  clifferent 
individuals. 

Two  of  Cohn's  observers  remarked  on  occasion  that  the 
order  of  experimentation  influenced  judgment.  One  of  our 
own  (H.)  made  a  similar  remark  two  or  three  times.  But 
the  remark  was  made  as  an  ^'impression"  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  experimental  series ;  and  no  trace  of  any  such  in- 
fluence could  be  found  in  the  observer's  results.  Such  un- 
reliable ''impressions"  are  especially  apt  to  arise  in  unfavor- 
able moods.  In  certain  cases  the  direct  result  of  stimulation 
of  the  sense-oi^n  determined  the  affective  judgment.  * 'Qfiflli ' ' 
''restful"  colors  were  pleasant;  dazzling,  blinding,  "angry" 
colors  unpleasant.    The  cases'are  not  numerous. 

Besulfs  of  Experimtnts  with  Visual  Inipreasions. — We  pro- 
ceed to  give  in  Table  I  the  results  of  experiments  upon  our  137 
saturations.  The  spectrum  is  divided  into  twenty-seven  qual- 
ities, described  as  :  between  violet-red  and  red-violet ;  violet- 
red  ;  red;  orange- red ;  red-orange;  orange;  yellow-orange; 
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orange-yellow  ;  yellow  ;  green-yellow  ;  between  green -yellow 
and  yellow-green  ;  yellow-green  ;  green  ;  green-blue-green 
blu^-green';. between  blae-green  and  green  blue  ;  green-blue 
extra  green-^blue ;  slate  blue  ;  blue  ;  violet-blue  ;  blue- violet 
slate  violet;  violet;  extra  red- violet ;  extra  violet- red  ;  red 
violet.  The  nomenclature  is,  as  has  been  indicated,  to  a  cer 
tain  extent  arbitrary.  For  each  of  these  qualities  there  is  a 
principal  quality  or  most  saturated  color  ;  (this  is  placed  in 
the  curve  upon  the  vertical  line  indicated  above  by  its  initial 
letter  or  letters,  and  below^by  Iksterisks  ;)  and  a  number  of 
less  saturated  qualitieftf^arlr  and  light.  The  order  in  the 
curve  is  in  each  case  from  ligjit  to  dark.  ^The  total  number 
of  saturations,  besides  thd  normal  color  in  each  minor  series, 
is  :  (1)  2  light  and  3  dark  ;  \2)  2  and  3  ;  (3),  (4)  2  and  2 ; 
(5)  3  and  2 ;  (6)  4  and  2  ;  (7)  3  and  3  ;  (8)  2  and  3  ;  (9), 
(10)  2  and  2  ;  (11)  2  dark  only ;  (12)  2  and  2  ;  (13)  2  and 
3  ;  (14)  1  and  3 ;  (15)  2  and  2 ;  (16)  1  and  1 ;  (17),  (18)  2 
and  2  ;  (19)  1  and  1 ;  (20),  (21),  (22)  2  and  2 ;  (23)  2  dark 
only ;  (24),  (26)  2  and  2  ;  (26)  2  and  3  ;  (27)  2  and  2,— in 
all,  as  stated,  137.  It  may  be  noted  that  while  the  normal 
series  for  each  color  contained  five  qualities,  there  was  suffi- 
cient irregularity  to  prevent  any  exact  definitizing  of  the 
attention  : — another  reason  for  the  absence  of  contrast  effects 
in  the  results. 

The  figures  in  vertical  lines  to  the  left  of  the  curves  rep- 
resent the  affective  judgments ;  1  =  very  pleasant,  7  =  very 
unpleasant. 

The  first  letter  above  each  curve  gives  the  name  of  the  ob- 
server. The  seventh  curve  (IF.)  was  taken  from  a  subject 
not  hitherto  named.  Miss  L.  Washburn,  who  was  only  present 
during  the  first  part  of  the  investigation. 

The  second  letter  gives  the  background ;  W.  =  white,  B.  = 
black. 

The  figure  following  shows  the  number  of  times  that  affect- 
ive judgments  were  recorded  by  the  observer  for  the  whole 
series  of  137  saturations,  apart  from  practice  experiments. 

All  experiments  were  made  in  diffuse  daylight,  under  con- 
stant conditions  of  illumination. 

Several  questions  arise  in  connection  with  this  table. 

(a)  Was  the  affective  judgment  constant!  And  if  so, 
within  what  limits  f  It  would  appear  to  be  a  defect  of  the 
serial  method  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  employed  it,  that 
bat  few  judgments  of  the  same  stimulus  can  be  taken.  Thus 
although  C.J  e.  gr.,  was  the  subject  of  1,233  experiments  with 
the  black  background,  each  particular  saturation  was  affect- 
ively estimated  only  nine  times.  It  might  be  expected  that  this 
would  mean  a  very  large  m.  v.    But  the  results  give  the  con- 
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trarj  rerdict.     On  tlie  average^  for  each  indiTidnal,  there  was 
a  quite  unexpected  constancy  of  judgment. 

It  would  be  easy  to  prove  this  constancy  by  giving  the  m.  v. 
for  each  of  the  137  satarations  and  for  each  observer.  But, 
mput  from  the  cnmbrousneBS  of  such  a  method,  the  table  con* 
stracted  would  be  to  some  extent  misleading.  First,  the 
judgment-series  present  several  well-marked  types, — which 
eoold  not  be  differentiated ;  while,  secondly,  the  same  7fi.  v, 
would  have  a  very  different  psychological  valne,  according  as 
it  was  a  variation  within  one  and  the  same  affective  quality, 
or  between  the  two,  of  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness.  We 
wQl,  therefore,  rather  enumerate  the  types  of  judgment-series 
dbtmned,  together  with  actual  illustrations  of  them,  these 
fUmctrations  serving  to  indicate  the  range  of  the  m,  v. 

L^  PetftcMy  regular  affective  series.  L.\  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1, 
1,  1,*1.  H.,  3,  3,  3,  3 ;  5,  5,  5,  5,  6,  5,  5.  C;  3,  3,  3, 
3,  3,  3,  3,  3,  3.  M\\  2,  2,  2,  2,  2.  These  series  wei^ 
naturally  rare;  although  considerably  more  occurred 
tlian  we  had  looked  for. 
ii-  Affective  series  becoming  regular  as  expeinmeniation 
progressed.  C;  5,  5,  3,  3,  3,  3,  3.  L-;  4,  3, 3,  3,  3,  3,  3. 
Tbese  were  more  numerous. 
iii.  Series  varyino  within  the  same  affective  quality,  C,\ 
6,  5>  6,  6,  7,  6,  e  :  or  5,  6,  6,  6,  5,  6,  6,  5,  5,  L.;  2,  2,  2, 
1,  1,  3,  3,  3,  2.  H.;  7,  5,  7,  6.  W.\  5,  7,  5^  5,  6.  These 
were  very  numerous  indeed. 

[Cross- series  between  ii.  and  iii.  were  common.     Thus : 
C;  2,  5,  5,  6,  5,  5.  5.     //.;  3,  2,  2,  2,  2,  1,  2.] 
It*     Heqnlar  series  ahriq}(ly  broken  by  a  single  term*      C*\ 
6,  5,  6,  5,  3,  5,  5  ;   3,  3,  3,  4,  3,  3.      i/.;  3,  3,  2,  3;  4,  4, 
2,4. 

fThe  pure  type  is  not  very  common.  Quite  frequent,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  cross- series,  involving  iv.  and  iii., 
iv.  and  ii.,  or  all  three  types.  Thus  :  C;  4,  5,  5^  5,  3, 
6t  6=ii.  and  iv.;  C;  1,  2,  3,  3,  4, 3,  3,  3,  3=ii.  and  iv.; 
C\;  5,  3,  6,  5,  6,  5,  5==iii,  and  iv.;  so  H,\  5,  5,  3,  6,  5, 
R,  5 ;  and  L,\  5,  5,  6,  5,  5,  3,  5  ;  or  3,  7,  2,  2,  2,  3,  3 ; 
L.;  2,  3.  8,  3,  3,  5,  3,  3,  3=aU  three  ;  etc.] 
IT.  Progressive  ami  i^egressive  affective  seines.  These  are 
rery  rare;  and  cannot,  we  think,  be  referred  to  any  but 
variable  inflaeoces.  We  have  only  the  following  out  of 
the  total  number  of  series:  /..;  2,  3^  3,  3,  3,  3,  5,  5,  5  : 
//.;  1,  3,  3,  3,  3,  5,  5  (this  may  really  be  a  combination 
af  iLaod  vi.)  :  C\;  5,  6,  5,  5,  6,  5,  6,  7,  7  (this  is  a  cross- 
Kries  of  iii.  and  v.):  i?.;  5,  7,  5,  5,  2,  2,  2  and  5,  7,  7, 
6,  3.  3,  3  (ill.  and  v.);  </.  L.;  6,  4,  3,  1,  2,  2,  2.  These 
six  or  five  cases,  taken  together  with  a  very  few  doubtful 
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ones,  seem  to  require  the  mbrie.  We  can  understand 
that  familiarity  should  make  an  impression  pleasanter  ; ' 
but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  one  should  become 
less  pleasant, — ^unless  acquaintance  with  so  large  a  color 
series  gave  the  subject  a  richer  mental  furniture,  and 
made  him  or  her  more  critical  as  experimentation  pro- 
gressed. In  neither  case  do  we  imagine  recognition  to 
have  taken  place, 
vi,  JSeries  of  indifference.  By  our  figure  4  we  do  not,  of 
course,  understand  a  new  affective  quality,  beyond  those 
of  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  ;  the  judgment  ''no 
affective  tone"  corresponds  to  it.  We  can  here  dis- 
tinguish sub-types : 

(a)  Regular  non-affective  series.    H.'y  4,  4,  4,  4,  4,  4, 
4 ;  so  C.—'L.  has  4,  4,  4,  4,  4,  1,  4  (complication  of 
vi.  a  with  iv.  )•      The  type  is  fairly  common  with  H. ; 
else  rare. 
(6)   Vacillations  round    the  non-affective  judgment. 
C.;  5,  6,  3,  5,  3,  3,  3  ;  a  series  whose  type  frequently 
recurs  in  C's  results.      H.j  3,  3,  5,  5,  5,  3,  3  ;  etc. 
Besides  these,  we  have  series  in  which  the  4- judg- 
ment itself  occurs.      H.',  4,  5,  5,  4,  3,  3,  3  ;   or  3,  3, 
4,  4,  4,  4,  4  (c/.   ii.).      C;    4,  3,  4,  3,  4,  4,  5,  5,  4. 
L.'y  3,  4,  4,  4,  3,  5,  4,  5,  4.  [Crpss-series  were  again 
frequent.]     With  these,  cf.  the   Gleichheitsurtheile 
mentioned  by  Cohn,  p.  598. 
vii.     Irregular  series.    These  are  very  rare  ;    most  seem- 
ingly irregular  series  reducing  themselves  to  order  on  a 
close  inspection.     We  find:  C;  3,  2,  6,  5,  3,  3,  4  ;   5,  3, 
3,  6,  7,  5,  5  ;      I/.;  2,  3,  1,  4,  5,  3,  5 ;      fi^.;  3,  7,  6,  3,  6, 
3,  3 ; — but  these  are  the  only  instances  of  really  irregular 
series  ;  and  even  of  them,  tiie  second  and  third  are  i>er- 
haps  regressive.     Such  series  as:    L.\  6,  4,  3,  1,  2,  2,  2 
show  (as  remarked  above)  a  distinct  affective  tendency. 
Again,  we  have  from  C.  the  series:    2,  2,  6,  7,  6,  3,  3, — 
but  notes  on  the  observer's  record-cards  explained  the 
three  high  figures  as  due  to  a  x>a>rticular  influence. 
These  statements  must  not  be  misunderstood.     The  results 
are  by  no  means  artificially  regular.      Types  i.  and  vi.  a  are 
rare,  as  stated.    Nearly  every  series  shows  irregularity  of 
some  sort.    But  the  variation  is  either  by  way  of  an  isolated 
interruption  (type  iv.),  due  to  mood,  etc.,   or  lies  within  one 
and  the  same  affective  quality  (type  iii.;  extremes  1  and  3,  or 
6  and  7).     In  no  other  instance  than  those  mentioned  is  there 
a  variation  from  7  to  3,  6  to  2,  or  5  to  1,  which  is  not  refer- 
able to  one  of  the  above  rubrics.    We  ascribe  this  regularity 
partly  to  the  unaccustomed  nature  of  the  required  judgments, 
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— the  observers  tended  to  move  cautiously  within  the  limits 
prescribed  for  them^  so  that  the  values  5  to  2»  inclusive,  pi*e- 
dominate  in  the  records ;  partly  to  the  mechanization  of  the 
jadgment, — a  point  emphasized  by  Cohn  ;  and  partly  to  the 
taking  up  of  a  definite  affective  attitude  toward  particular  sat- 
uration types.     Of  this  last,  more  presently. 

Plainly,  the  giving:  of  the  m.  v.  of  these  results  would  be 
useless,  and  even  misleading.  The  results  require  careful 
ijidi vidua]  evaluation. 

(?/)  Is  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  saturation  on  the  average 
more  pleasant !  Cohn  writes :  **  Von  zwei  Niiancen  derselben 
Farbe  gefiillt  die  gesattigtere  besser.  Aiich  unter  einer  Reihe 
verschiedener  Farber  werdeu  im  algemeinen  die  gesattigteren 
bevorzngf  (p.  511).  A  glance  at  the  first  four  curves  of  our 
Table  I.  will  show  that  for  the  observers  C  and  H»,  precisely 
the  opposite  holds.  There  is  generally  an  '* absolute''  un- 
pleasantness attaching  to  the  mora  saturated^cglors  t  nearly 
always  a  relative  unpleasantness,  '^he  curves  are  exceedingly 
regular  in  this  respect.  For  L,  it  is  different.  The  most  sat- 
urated  colors  usually  coincide  with  high  ordinates  throughout 
his  first  curve ;  and  with  fairly  high  ones  in  the  second  part 
of  the  second.  In  the  first  half  of  the  latter,  however,  some 
of  the  most  saturated  colors  coincide  with  minima  of  pleasant- 
ness. W,^s  cnrve  varies  in  this  respect.  At  the  beginning  and 
end,  the  curve  drops  for  saturated  impressions  ;  but  over  the 
greater  part  of  its  course  it  rises  to  them,  or  remains  station- 
ary when  they  occur. 

bohn-8  rule,  then,  is  not  universal  (p.  600).  There  are 
great  individual  diMerences.  When  one  thinks  how  depend- 
ent the  sense-feeling  is  upon  central  excitations,  that  ia  not 
to  be  wondered  at. — Of  course,  Cohn  used  a  different  method 
from  ours,  and  employed  principally  gelatine  plates  and  ro- 
tating discs  where  we  had  colored  papers.  Still,  this  cannot 
of  itself  account  for  the  discrepancy, 

Cohn  continues  :  **  Unter  anniihernd  gleichgesattigten  Far- 
ben  schcint  die  Bevorzngung  auf  rein  individuellen  Neig^un- 
gen  zu  l>eruhen.  Kurlias  Gelbe  diirfte  fur  die  Mehrzahl  bin- 
ter  den  anderen  Farben  zuriickstehen,  auch  wenn  es  gans 
gesattigt  ist.- '  Taking  our  own  most  saturated  colors,  R^  0, 
F,  <?,  Bj  Vj — although  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  their 
eaturations  are  absolutely  equal, — we  find  that : 

(i.)  C.  makes  0,  (V  and  B  distinctly  unpleasant;  /?,  I^ 
and  F  just  pleasant,  just  unpleasant,  or  indifferent. 

(ii.)  H.  makes  0  distinctly  unpleasant ;  B  rather  so  ;  R 
jnst  pleasant ;  Q^  F  just  unpleasant  or  indifferent;  V 
just  pleasant  or  indifferent. 
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(iii. )  L.  makes  the  right  hand  of  the  spectram  more  pleas- 
ant than  the  left.  H  alone  falls  below  the  abscissa  of 
**no  affective  tone." 

(iy.)  W.  makes  R  t}ie  most,  B  and  F  the  least  pleasant 
colors.    All  are  pleasant. 

Here  we  have  fnll  evidence  of  the  •'  individnelle  Neigun- 
gen;''  bnt  none  of  a  dislike  of  yellow.  Yellow  is  just  pleasant 
for  C.;  just  unpleasant  or  not  toned  for  ^.;  moderately  or 
just  pleasant  for  Z.;  just  pleasant  for  W.  Cohn's  caution  as 
to  the  insufficiency  of  his  own  results  Js,  therefore,  well  in 
place. 

(c)  We  may  examine  this  same  question,  of  the  relative 
pleasantness  of  saturation  degrees,  in  connection  with  the  fur- 
ther question  of  the  influence  of  the  background.  If  we  take 
the  twenty-seven  best  saturations  of  our  color  series,  and  count 
the  no-tone  judgments  half  to  pleasantness  and  half  to  un- 
pleasantness, we  find  that :  4 


c. 

on 

white 

makes 

8.6 

pleasants, 

18.6 

anpleasants 

(< 

blaok 

13.5 

13.6 

H. 

white 

15.5 

11.6 

<< 

black 

12.6 

14.6 

L. 

white 

27.0 

0.0 

i( 

black 

23.6 

3.6 

W. 

white 

23.6 

3.6 

Even  this  table,  which  throws  together  saturation- values  of 
very  considerable  difference,  indicates,  when  its  values  are 
compared  with  the  total  numbers  of  '^  pleasant "  and  <'  un- 
pleasant'' judgments  (their  totals  being  similarly  obtained, 
by  halving  the  no-tone  judgments),  that  Cohn's  rule  of  the  su- 
I>erior  pleasantness  of  the  saturated  color  is  not  universal. 
We  find  that,  in  all : 

C.    on  white  makes  77.5  pleasants,  59.5  unpleasants. 


"     «'  black 

"      98.0        ' 

39.0 

H.    "  white 

"      91.6 

45.6 

"     "  black 

"      94.0 

43.0 

L.    "  white 

"    132.5 

4.6 

♦'     "  black 

"    123.0 

14.0 

W.   "  white 

"    120.6 

16.6 

In  other  words : 

C.  on  white  makes 

,  of  all,  5S</e 

pleasant ;    of 

the  27, 

319t 

"   *'  black      " 

"       71% 

50% 

H.  "  white     " 

"       66% 

57% 

"   "  blaok     " 

"       68% 

46% 

L.  "  white     ♦* 

"       96% 

100% 

"   "  black     ♦' 

"       90% 

87% 

W.  "  white     ♦' 

"       88% 

87% 
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\  I     So  much,  then,  for  Cohn's  generalization.    We  turn  now 

I  i to  the  second  question:   that  of  the  influence  of  the  back- 

j7  ground. 

//      If  the  members  of  each  of  the  three  first  pairs  of  curves  are 
J    compared  with  one  another,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  type  of 
each  pair  is  constant;  1  and  2  are  alike,  3  and  4,  5  and  6. 
This  fact,  we  may  remark  incidentally,  tells  distinctly  in  favor     \ 
of  the  method  employed. 

Comparing  the  curves  of  each  pair  in  detail,  w^  obtain  the 
following  results:  (i.)  In  neither  curve  does  O.  pass  the 
affective  value  2 ;  in  one  case  only  does  she  sink  to'the  value 
7  (wiiite,  O  M).  White  has,  as  we  have  seen,  13%  less  pleas- 
ant judgments  than  black.  Black,  too,  has  19%  more  of  the 
best  saturations  pleasant  than  white.  White  has,  in  all,  35  y 
no- tone  judgments;  black  38.  On  the  average,  then,  the.  / 
saturations  were  a  little  pleasanter  on  black  than  on  white.V  ^ 

0bi  particular :  from  the  beginning  to  M^  black  is  pleasanter  ; 
from  12  to  0,  black ;  from  0  to  F,  black  ;  from  F  to  G,  white; 
from  G  to  B,  both  are  practically  equal, — black  having  the 
advantage  in  the  height  of  the  pleasure  ordinates ;  from  B  to 
F,  black  is  pleasanter ;  from  Fto  the  end,  black,  (ii.)  H. 
reaches  the  value  1  twice,  on  white  ;  three  times  on  black, 
she  sinks  to  7  twice,  on  black.  Black  has  2%  more  of  pleas- 
ants  than  white.  The  best  saturations  have  11%  less  pleas 
ants,  however,  on  black.  White  has,  in  all,  57  no-tone  judg 
ments  ;  black  33.  Neither  background,  it  is  plain,  can  be 
said  to  be  more  or  less  pleasant  than  the  other  for  this  observer, 


I  Black,  however,  called  out  more  affective  judgments,  and' 
'  shows  more  extremes,  botn  of  pleasantness  and  unpleasant- 
ness, than  white.\  In  detail :  from  the  beginning  to  ii',  white 
MS  slightly  pleasanter ;  from  Kto  0  there  is  practical  equality; 
from  O  to  F,  again  ;  from  F  to  G,  black  is  pleasanter ;  from 
Gto  By  black  ;  from  B  to  F,  white  (the  effect  of  black  is  to 
**  impair"  these  colors,  the  observer  stated)  ;  from  Fto  the 
end,  there  is  equality,  (iii.)  X.  gives  the  value  1  eight 
times  on  white,  once  only  on  black.  No  impression  is  un- 
pleasant on  white ;  two  are,  on  black.  White  lias  6%  more 
pleasants  than  black;  the  best  saturations  on  white,  13%. 
White  has  in  all  9  no-tone  judgments ;  black  26.  ^he  white 
background,  then,  is  obviously  the  pleasanter.  The  observer 
himself  recorded  this  fact  only  in  regard  to  the  blues.  White 
is  pleasanter  for  every  section  of  the  curve ;  particularly, 
however,  between  0  F  and  B  F.  (iv.)  It  is  unfortunate 
that  we  have  no  black  curve  to  compare  with  the  last  one  of 
the  table.  This  curve  is  particularly  well  marked  :  there  is 
distinct  dislike,  e.  g.,  of  the  oranges  and  purples  on  a  white 
ground.  Such  a  regional  dislike  is  not  manifested  by  the  other 
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observers.  L.  bints  at  it,  for  tbe  reds  on  black.  In  tbe  otber 
curves,  pleasants  and  unpleasants  alternate  in  more  individ- 
ual preference. — Cf.  §4  of  Cohn's  Besults,  p.  600. 

(d)  Are  dark  or  light  saturations  tbe  pleasanter  f  If  we 
take  tbe  ^^sbades"  (dark  saturations)  and  <<  tints  "  (ligbt 
saturations)  of  tbe  twenty-five  qualities  (omitting  tbe  slate- 
blue  and  tbe  slate- violet),  we  find  tbat,  on  wbite  : 

C.  makes  7  sbades  and  5  tints  pleasanter:  13  no-preferences. 
H.      <<      2       **       **     23    **  **  no  **  *' 

L.       '•      5       '*       '*      7    '*  '*  13  ''  '* 

W,      ^^      6       '^        ''     14    ''  ''  5  ''  '' 

Here  are  two  tyi)e8,  evidently :  C.  and  L.  bave  no  prefer- 
ence, wbile  II.  and  W.  distinctly  prefer  tbe  brigbter  satura- 
tions.    Furtber,  on  black : 

C.  makes  1  sbade  and  21  tints  pleasanter  :     3  no-preferencei^ 
H.      '*      1      "       *'     24     '*  **  no  '*  ** 

L.      *'      7      •*       '*       5     '*  ''  13  **  ** 

Here  are  tbe  same  two  types.  C  bas  gone  over  to  tbe 
otber  side  ;  sbe  and  H,  find  tbe  brigbter  saturations  distinctly 
pleasanter.  L.  continues  to  sbow  no  preference.  C.  noted 
tbis  cbange  of  ber  affective  judgment  more  tban  once  on  ber 
record  card. 

Tbere  is  no  bint  of  a  preference  for  tbe  darker  saturations 
in  tbe  results  of  any  of  tbe  observers. 

(e)  Exx)eriments  upon  tbe  affective  tones  of  tbe  qualities 
of  tbe  brigbtness-scale  were  made  upon  botb  backgrounds. 
No  brigbtness-impression  is,  probably,  entirely  colorless. 
Adopting  tbe  Bradley  nomenclature,  we  bad :  a  sligbtly  green- 
ishgrey,  tbree  saturations  of  ''grey,"  two  of  **  cool- grey,'' 
twCof  ''neutral  grey,"  and  two  of  *' warm  grey,'' besides 
wbite  and  black.  Judgments  were  taken  from  C.  8,  from  H. 
7,  and  from  L.  8  times,  (a)  Of  tbe  eleven  judgments  on 
black,  C.  bas  8  marked  "  no-tone,"  3  "pleasant  "  (values  2, 
3,  3)  ;  H.  bas 2  marked  "  no-tone,"  8  "  pleasant "  (seven  3's 
and  one  2),  and  1  ''  unpleasant "  (5)  ;  wbile  L.  bas  2  marked 
"no-tone,"  7  "pleasant"  (3),  and  1  "unpleasant"  (5). 
Tbe  two  unpleasants  are  wbite  and  green-grey.  On  tbe 
wbole,  tben,  tbe  qualities  on  black  are  just  pleasant  or  in- 
difierent.  Tbe  individual  differences  are  curious.  Wbite  gets 
3  from  C.  and  L.,  but  5  from  H.  Tbe  latter  figure  tells 
against  Cobn's  law  of  contrast  (p.  600).  Green-grey  gets  2 
from  //.  and  C,  wbile  L.  gives  it  5.  This  grey,  tben,  is 
pleasanter  than  wbite  to  C\  and  if.,  on  tbe  black  background ; 
wbile  L.  finds  8  qualities    pleasanter  than    it,  of    which 
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white  18  one.  The  other  judgments,  3'8  and  4'8,  are  irregu- 
larly distributed.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  preference  of  white 
over  grey,  found  by  Gohn,  except  a  very  equivocal  one  in  C.'s 
figures.  (&)  The  judgments  on  the  white  ground  are  all  3's 
and  4'8,  irregularly  distributed  ;  except  that  both  C.  and  L. 
give  a  5  to  the  green-grey.  W.  took  part  in  this  series, 
with  seven  sets  of  judgments.  Black  is  not  pleasanter  on  the 
white  than  any  of  the  greys,  with  the  exception  mentioned. — 
The  qualities  on  the  whole,  then,  are  just  pleasant  or  in- 
different. — ~ 

II. 

Experiments  with  Pure  Tones. — We  made  a  number  of  ex- 
periments with  Konig  tuning-forks.  Preparation  and  signal 
were  as  before.  The  fork  was  then  struck  a  sharp  blow  with 
a  cork  hammer,  and  judgment  made  at  once,  as  the  tone  be- 
.\came  full  and  dear.  The  fork  was  damped,  so  soon  as  the 
experimenter  observed  that  all  the  subjects  had  realized  the 
affective  tone  of  the  stimulus.  A  compound  piano  clang  was 
given  after  each  exx>eriment,  to  prevent  the  influence  of  tone 
by  preceding  tone.  The  order  of  stimulation  was  quite  irreg- 
ular. The  vibration-rates  of  the  forks,  in  simple  vibrations, 
were:  512,  576,  640,  682,  768,  853,  960,1,024,  1,250,  1,536, 
2,048,  2,304,  2,560,  1,792.  In  the  table  the  judgments  are 
recorded  in  this  order. 

Table  II. 


C. 


5 
8.    6 


H. 

8. 


•^A-^ 
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The  observers  again  remarked  on  the  nnaccnstomedness  of 
the  ascription  of  an  affective  tone  to  the  stimulas.  The  table 
shows  individual  differences  :  X.,  as  before,  is  more  lavish  of 
his  ^'pleasant"  judgments  than  are  C.  and  H.  For  C,  the 
e'^  falls  from  2  to  3,  the  e^  from  3  to  no-tone,  the  e^  stays  at 

3.  The  d^  and  d^  are  differently  toned,  so  the  g^  and  g^. 
The  three  c's  are  constant  at  3.  For  if.,  the  e's  are  at  3,  2, 
2  ;  the  d's  at  3  and  1 ;  the  ^'s  at  2  and  3  ;  the  c's  at  3,  2,  2. 
For  L.J  the  e's  are  at  2,  2,  2  ;  the  tZ's  at  1,  2  ;  the  ^'s  atl,  2 ; 
the  c's  at  3,  2,  2.  We  lay  no  stress  upon  this  regularity  or 
irregularity, — the  experiments  have  not  a  sufficient  range, — 
upon  the  fact  that  for  H.  the  higher  tones  seem  more  pleas- 
ant, or  upon  the  fact  that  no  judgment  falls  below  the  value 

4.  The  method  can  hardly  be  called  '^serial"  ;  the  serial 
element  has  been  modified  practically  to  disappearance.  We 
would  conclude  from  the  results  simply  this:  (a)  that  the  small- 
ness  of  the  m.  v.  (each  curve  implies  eight  sets  of  judgments) 
shows  that  the  affective  judgment,  once  made,  is  persistent ; 
(&)  that  individual  differences  exist  here,  as  for  sight,  and 
that  these  differences  are  both  general  (c/.  the  three  curves) 
and  particular  (c/.  C's  attitude  to  the  e's). 

III. 

Experiments  Upon  Active  Touch. — These  experiments  were 
made  upon  a  series  of  fifty-one  textures.  The  observer  sat 
with  closed  eyes.  At  a  signal  he  laid  his  open  right  hand 
upon  a  rest.  A  piece  of  the  fabric  under  consideration  was 
placed  between  the  thumb  and  index  finger  by  the  experi- 
menter ;  and  the  observer  moved  it  to  and  fro,  **feeling"  and 
** judging"  it  for  2".  Then  at  a  further  signal  the  experi- 
menter removed  the  stimulus,  and  the  subject  recorded  his 
affective  judgment. 

The  stuffs  employed  cannot  be  qualitatively  classified  un- 
less at  very  great  length.  We  have  thought  it  best,  therefore, 
simply  to  name  them.  Samples  can  be  supplied  by  the 
laboratory,  if  anyone  should  wish  to  repeat  the  work  with 
the  same  stimuli.  The  following  list  follows  the  order  of  the 
judgments  recorded  in  the  curves  from  left  to  right :  it  was 
the  constant  order  of  experimentation. 

Linen  canvas,  open  and  close ;  linen  toweling,  coarse, 
medium,  fine ;  gingham,  thicker  and  thinner ;  percaline ; 
India  dimity ;  butterfly  cloth ;  cotton  sateen ;  cotton  silk, 
thinner,  thicker,  thinner- and- smoother ;  gingham,  thicker, 
thinner  (both  thicker  than  the  two  previous  kinds)  ;  wool 
serge,  thin  ;  Paris  cachem^re ;  princess  duck  ;  challie  laine  ; 
wool  checks,  thin,  thicker,  thicker ;  cotton  plush,  thick, 
thicker,  thick  soft,   thin  soft ;  flannel ;  velveteen ;  washing 
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iitlli;  organdie,  rougher,  smootlier ;  broadcloth^  thiekeri 
ihinnrr;  nnbleMshed  muslin;  chambray,  tbmner^  thicker; 
vool  iferge^  thick  ;  Irish  lawn  ;  cotton  silesia;  eateeo,  rougher, 
smoother ;  table  linen,  bleacJied  and  unbleached ;  dress 
goods;  gingham^  ribbed  ;  faced  velvet,  thick,  thicker,  thin, 
Ihtekest ;  gingham,  thick  and  smooth. 

A  aerial  arrangement  of  these  staffe  in  any  way  analogous 
10  tbd  spectral  arrangement  of  colors^  could  not  be  earned 
out :  there  were  too  many  variables.  But  we  kept  the  minor 
ied^  together  (as  we  did  the  saturation  gi*ades  of  the  same 
eotor),  except  in  the  single  ease  of  the  ginghams,  which  we 
MfMumted  from  one  another  lor  methodological  reasons. 
[Tbo  two  wool  serges  were  extremely  unlike.]  We  wished 
to  Bern  whether  this  separation  exerted  any  bad  influence,  or 
wliether  the  serial  nature  of  the  method  —  contrast  being 
jgasonuibly  less  marked  than  in  optics — would  not  be  main* 
tateed  by  the  simple  fact  of  all  judgments  coming  from  the 
SMM  modalities.  We  regarded  this  as  probable,  because 
the  eye  has  in  all  likelihood  40,000  to  50,000 
,  we  have  involved  here  simply  pressure  and  tern* 
from  the  skin,  and  the  few  qualities  of  the  deeper 
:  iensibilities  that  go  to  make  up  the  movement  percep- 
This  ought,  we  imagined,  to  hold  the  stimuli  together 
sries.  We  give  the  curves  on  page  74. 
(o)  The  observers  noted  that  it  was  far  more  **naturaP^ 
lo  attribute  affective  tone  (and  particularly  unpleasantness) 
^to  these  stimuli  than  to  those  of  sight  and  sound.  And  the 
a  support  this :  they  are  all  three  very  much  alike, — 
ere  is  no  such  indication  of  individual  differences  as  we 
lluive  found  in  the  other  two  tables. 

(6)     The  affective  judgment   was   constant,   and  showed 
similar  to  those  enumerated  in  the  first  part  of  this 

i  Occurs  twice  only.  C.  ;  3,  3,  3,  3,  3,  3,  3,  3 ;  H. ;  2, 
2,  2,  2,  2,  2. 

ii.  >*umerou9.  Cj  1,  2,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1  j  and  4,  5,  4,  4,  5, 
6,  5,  5  ;  en*. 

m.  Very  numerous.  The  variation  is  often  between  two 
degrees  only.  C\;  1,  2,  2,  2,  2,  1,  1,  1  ;  i/.;  3.  2,  3,  3, 
*i,  3 ;  L.;  5,  5,  5,  6,  5,  5,  6.  5,  6  ;  and  3,  2,  3,  2,  2,  2,  1, 
2,  2 ;  etc* 

It.  Not  verv  common  even  in  the  **cros8"  form.  Pure 
mr  '  n,i  2,  2,  2,  2,  4,  2  ;  and  1,  1,  1, 1.  1.  3  ;  etc- 

— «.  -n.    Cross  series  are  :   0.;  4,  3,  5,  5,  5,  5,  4,  5 

(Iv.  with  ii.);  //.;  4,  5,  4,  4,  4,  3,  4.  We  should  natu- 
rally expect  that  tlje  interruption  would  be  neither  so 
(rec[Qentnor  so  pronounced  in  a  sense  modality  in  which 
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the  dependence  of  afiectlve  tone  apon  Btimaltis  is  com* 

paratively  stable. 
V.    No  commoner  than  lor  the  colors,  as  we  should,  again, 

for  the  above  reason  expect.     C;  4,  5,  5,  5,  7,  7,  7,  7  j 

and   perhaps   the  already  quoted  1,  2,  2,  2,  2,  1,  1,  1. 

These  seem  to  be  the  only  instances. 
vi.     There  is  no  single  occorrence  of  a  variation  from  7  to 

3,  6  to  2,  or  5  to  1.  This,  once  more,  was  to  be  expected, 
(c)  There  is  no  trace  of  the  influence  of  contrast  in  the 
results.  Associations  were  very  few  indeed:  what  there  were, 
were  visual, — and  usually  themselves  associatively  affective. 
There  was  no  recognition  of  the  textures  from  week  to  week 
as  particular  members  of  the  experimental  series  -,  though, 
of  course,  such  stuffs  as  velvet  were  known  by  touch.  Tlie 
stimulus  attributes  that  seemed  to  the  observers  to  call  up 
the  afiective  judgment  were  thickness  and  thinness,  coarse- 
ness and  fineness,  roughness  and  smoothness,  stiffness  and 
softness.     We  can  test  this  by  reference  to  the  curves. 

First,  however,  we  will  look  at  the  judgments  made  of  the 
scattered  ginghams  and  chambrays.  These  judgments  are 
numbers  6,  7,  15,  16,  36,  37,  46,  61.  We  find  the  values  to  be  ; 

C.\  3,  4,  3,  4,  4,  4,  5,  3. 
H.;  2,  3,  3,  4,  3,  3,  4,  4. 
/..;  3,4,3,4,4,3,4,4. 

This  constancy,  we  think,  is  sufBcieut  to  prove  our 
hypothesis  correct,  when  it  is  considered  at  what  different 
points  of  the  curves  these  judgments  occur.  That  we  might 
have  been  even  bolder,  methodologically,  is  shown  by  the 
judgments  attaching  to  isolated  similars,  such  as  numbers  11 
and  41,  42;  or  29,  47,  48,  49,  50,     We  have  in  these  cases: 

C\  2,  2,  3  ;  and  2,  1,  2,  2,  2. 
H.\  2,  2,  2 ;  and  2,  1,  2,  2,  2. 
Z.,;  2,  2,  2;  and  1,  1,  1,  2,  1, 

The  absolute  likeness  of  the  three  curves  is  no  less  striking 
than  their  relative  constancies. 

As  regards  the  stimulus  qualities,  stiffness  may  be  pred- 
icated especially  of  numbers  I,  2,  19,  35,  43  ;  softness  of  11, 
18,  30,  38,  40,  41,  42.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  curves  give 
high  afiective  values  for  the  latter;  low  for  the  former. 
Roughness  attaches  especially  to  numbers  1,  12,  13, 14,  17, 
20,  36,  46  ;  mwothriess  to  18,  24,  25,  26,  27,  29,  30,  40,  41, 
42,  47,  48,  49,  50.  It  is  noticeable,  again,  that  the  *^roughs'' 
have  (on  the  average)    low,   the   **smooth8^'  high  afiective 
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valaes  in  all  the  correB.  Coaneness  is  especially  character- 
istic of  numbers  1,  2,  19,  35,  43  ;  fineness  of  9,  30,  31,  32. 
Though  the  former  is  distinctly  unpleasant,  it  will  be  seen 
from  the  curves  that  the  latter  does  not  necessarily  carry  with 
it  any  high  degree  of  pleasantness.  Both  facts  are  readily 
intelligible.  Lastly,  thick  were  numbers  24,  25,  26,  27,  33, 
34,  38,  47,  48,  49,  50  ;  ihiny  20,  30,  31,  32.  Here,  too,  the 
affective  tone  depended  on  a  combination  of  qualities.  Pleas- 
ant are  24  to  27,  47  to  50,  the  thick-smooth  series ;  less 
pleasant  38,  34  and  38  (thick,  butroughish).  Again,  pleas- 
ant is  30  (thin  and  smooth)  ;  less  pleasant  31,  32  (thin,  but 
less  smooth);  still  less  pleasant  20  (thin  and  rough). — We 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  these  eight  stimulus  qualities 
are  psychological  qualities.  Psychologically  regarded,  their 
differences  would  be,  to  a  large  extent,  matters  of  inten- 
sity only. 

That  thickness  or  thinness  is  in  itself  of  little  affective 
weight  can  be  seen  from  numbers  3,  4,  5  (judged  by  C,  4,  4, 
4 ;  H.,  4,  4,  4 ;  Z.,  8,  4,  4)  ;  21,  22,  23  (C,  4,  4,  4 ;  H.,  3, 
4,  5  ;  L.y  3,  3,  4),  and  from  the  series  of  plushes  and  velvets. 
Btill,  the  results  show  that  the  observers  were  right  in  attrib- 
uting some  influence  to  this  pair  of  qualities.  H,  said  that 
she  preferred  thin  roughs  to  thicker ;  and  her  judgments  are 
for  the  former  (numbers  12,  13,  14,  20,  46)  3,  3,  2,  4,  4 ;  and 
for  the  latter  (numbers  1,  17,  35)  6,  5,  4.  In  the  former  set, 
we  must  remember  that  12,  13,  14,  though  rough,  were  fine. 
Indeed,  as  indicated  above,  the  difficulty  of  classification  of 
the  textures  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  single  piece  usually 
combined  different  qualities. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  we  are  here  still  within  the 
boundaries  of  psychology,  or  have  crossed  the  border-line  of 
sesthetics  (c/.  Hoffding,  Psychologie  in  Umrissen,  1887,  p. 
286).     We  incline  to  the  former  opinion. 

Literature. — We  refer  the  reader,  primarily,  to  the  literature 
section  of  Cohn's  article.  General  discussions  will  be  found 
in  Wundt,  Vorlemngen,  2d  Ed.,  pp.  227,  228  ;  Phys,  Psych. ^ 
4th  Ed.,  ch.  X.;  Sully,  Human  Mindy  II.,  pp.  49  ff.;  Ladd, 
Phys.  Psych. J  pp.  514  ff.;  Psychology,  pp.  184  ff.;  Hoffding, 
op.  cit.y  pp.   285   ff.  ;  etc. 

Summary  of  Results. — (1)  We  have  succeeded  in  modify- 
ing the  senal  method  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  applicable 
to  the  investigation  of  the  affective  tone  of  colors.  We  pub- 
lish our  modification,  however,  not  in  any  spirit  of  dogmatic 
assertion,  but  rather  with  a  view  to  invite  criticism  both  of 
the  method  itself  and  of  our  analysis  of  the  conscious  pro- 
cesses underlying  it. 

(2)    The  whole  question  of  the  affective  tone  of  colors  is  a 
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▼ery  difficult  one.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  o!  the  uo- 
iwrcastomednf«s  of  the  affective  judgraeDt,  partly  to  that  of 
indiTidnal  difierences,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  ceo- 
timlly  excited  Inflaences  which  meet  the  incoming  Btimulns, 
and  whieb  are  very  strong,  di^er  from  time  to  time  in  one 
mod  the  same  individaal. 

(3)  We  cannot  confirm  Cohn- s  rale  that  the  more  satnra* 
ted  colors  are  the  pleasanter  ;  individuals  differ  in  this 
icspaet*  Neither  can  we  confirm  his  generalization  that 
yellow  is  displeasing  to  the  majority  of  persons.  ^ 

(4)  No  constant  affective  value  can  be  attached  to  black 
and  white  backgrounds.  We  have  fonnd  black  a  little  pleas- 
aster,  white  distinctly  pleasanter,  and  no  difference, 

(6)  As  r^ards  preference  of  bright  and  dark  mturattonSj 
our  observers  fall  into  two  groups  :  one  prefers  the  former, 
fme  has  no  preference.  There  is  no  preference  for  the  latter 
ahown. — Here,  too,  the  infiuence  of  the  backgronnds  is 
ijidi\idnal)y  different. 

(6)  Experiments  with  brightnesses  showed  that  all  alike 
were  just  pleasant  or  not  toned.  We  have  no  evidence  of  a 
preference  of  the  black- white  over  other  brightness  contrasts, 
and  no  certain  evidence  of  the  preference  of  white  over  grey. 

(7)  The  few  experiments  that  we  made  with  pure  tones 
ffkwtf  like  those  made  upon  sight,  regularity  of  results  for 
Midi  individnalt  but  differences  between  individual  and 
iadividoaL     In  their  case,    the   '< modified   serial''    method 

HMd  to  be  ^*seriar'  at  all.  The  experiments  were  not  con- 
ned, as  the  individual  affective  judgment,  though  con- 
iiant,  appeared  to  be  something  strained  and  artificial.  This 
sight  not  be  the  case  with  a  different  method* 

(8)  We  have  also  found  the  method,  in  its  modified  form, 
applicable  to  the  sensibilities  of  active  touch, 

(^)  But  the  affective  tone  of  active  touch  is  something  far 
mtnt  abeolcttef  t.  e.,  far  less  dependent  upon  centrally 
mm^fmd  inflneooefl,  than  that  of  colors  and  pure  tones.  The 
Bctliod,  therefore,  again  practically  loses  its  serial  nature. 

(1<I)  Stiffnessy  roughness  and  coarseness  of  textures  were 
IMttisionfiiy  found  unpleasant ;  mftness  and  smoothness 
Ifwinf      Fineness,  thickness  and  thinness  gave  variable 
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^It  la  difllcoU  to  sea  why  yellow.  unleBs  ao  bright  as  to  be  painful 
lo  tlw  Mii0#-Oirgan,  Bhoufd  be  bo  disliked.  Yellow  is  the  **  warm  '* 
eolor  of  paiJilerB  (wundt,  f%^.  Ptych.^  4th  Ed..  I.^  p.  bm)\  although 
tia  ^hnood'*  la  thai  of  excitement,  it  haa  not  the  angrlnese  of  red  ; 
^•ara  greatly  accQBtomed  to  it.  Id  sunlight  and  artificial  light ; 
cldldreii  prefio'  it  (Prayer,  Seele  aes  Kindei^  pp.  9  ff.)* 


^li^  uuur  if  TP^ygtiniy^TTy*-  in  &  TTT-^Mf  acsTir  if  ^le  "r»=i  ^m** 
-ar^in.    Mut   laT^   ^"^sr   snif*  -HnnaiT-ir^  s   ckc  zl  itsi 

tiioA  t^^fti^a^ J  pcjdM^ina;  aixae^  are  <io€ied  with  G^rmia 
wf^fAm  suA  phna^m.  vhkh  tlw?  writer  q^iie  corr^etlv  assumes 
wilJ  U.  iDUAUfiUe  to  his  »Kien. 

Hut  ni*w  that  tii«re  is  growing  np  an  Americazi  school  of 
j^y^iUfUfgYf  wfakb  promuKS  to  be  onlj  second  in  importance 
to  tbi;  ihtsrmskn^  and  Oat  the  nomber  of  home-trained  students 
arid  tuUim  U^th^ru  is  increaaing,  it  becomes  imperatively 
UM^tmmry  tor  un  to  hare  at  oar  disposal  a  working  outfit  of  tech- 
nUasI  turms  in  our  own  langnage.   And  here  English  possesses 


/> 
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oftr  German  the  great  advantage  that  it  can  set  aside  sacb 
tcnoa  withOQt  any  fear  of  their  having  a  popular  connotation 
wUeb  eould  give  rise  to  misuoderstaDding.  An  'impulse' 
is  leas  liable  to  carry  side  meanings  than  a  ^  drive  ^  would  be, 
md  I  can  *■  cognize  ^  with  much  better  technics  effect  than  I 
CMi '  know/  At  the  same  time,  this  facility  of  technical  eoin^ 
af^e  or  nsage  is  liable  to  abnse^  and  I  suppose  that  few  psy- 
chologists would  refuse  to  admit  that  such  abuse  has  actually 
occurred.^ 

It  IB  with  these  considerations  in  mind  that  I  submit  the 
ioUowiiig  Mat  of  technical  German  words  with  English  render- 
lags.  The  great  majority  of  them  are  taken  from  the  indices  of 
"Wttodt^s  large  book  and  of  Kiilpe's  Gnindriss,  I  have  made 
oj^eof  such  works  as  Ladd's  **  Elements  of  Physiological  Psy- 
chology/* Sanford's  ** Course  in  Experimental  Psychology/' 
the  translations  of  Ziehen's  Fhysiologische  Fsychologie  and 
Wnndt'8  Vorlemingeiiy  etc*  The  medical  dictionaries  con- 
rolled  rendered  but  little  assistance.  If  many  of  the  words  in- 
cloded  in  the  list  seem  too  familiar  to  call  for  comment^  I  would 
aak  the  reader  to  remember  that  the  vocabulary  is  meant  to 
iflsist  beginners ;  if  any  diflQcult  terms  have  been  omitted,  their 
amission  is  unintentional.  All  the  translations  of  new  or  un- 
ftiiniliftr  words  should  be  looked  on  as  suggestions  only.  An 
Mterisk  prefixed  to  the  German  indicates  that  I  am  dissatis- 
fied with  its  proposed  English  equivalent.  Many  of  the 
terms  are,  in  my  opinion ,  altogether  unnecessary  or  undesir- 
ible ;  but  they  occur  and  must  be  translated.  Bracketing  out^ 
which  I  at  first  attempted,  seemed  likely  to  result  in  a  special 
lift,  open  to  the  charge  of  arbitrariness  of  selection,  unless 
Tery  full  reasons  were  given  j  and  these  are  not  here  in 
phMu    Some  discussions  follow  at  the  conclusion  of   the 


ABaiNGiOKErr,  dependency. 
•ABicti>"GEN,  faU. 

Ablexicung^  distraction  <yr  diversion* 
▲BffruFUifoSMSTHODEN,  gradation  methods. 
ACOOSD,  chord  ( not  clang). 
JiMMMiACBKKTt^  flimil&rity. 
Avfvcr,  emotion. 
AAOtJDTDfATlOK,  agglutination* 


1 1UB  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  English  nomenclature  of 
*"   ^Dgicai  proeeeseB  must  be  in  the  main  of  Latin- Greek  origin, 
of  ^8axon.^    The  demand   for  a  ^  Saxon  terminology^  is 
a  collateral  result  of  our  Germanization.    Which  of  the 
ftclences   has    a  *  Saxon  terminology  ?  *      Certainly    not 
io0  or  ehemletry.    Good  discusBions  of  this  question  will  be 
*  In  Smithes  '« Student's  EngUsh  Language:'^  Lecta.  VIII.  S7; 
IX,  17;  andxn,  K< 
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Allqemeinvobstelluno,  general  (better^  perhapgy  than  abstract) 
idea. 

Angeborbmh  VoBflTELLUifOy  oonnate  (if  the  context  be  modem 
theory)  or  innate  (\f  the  rrferenee  be  to  earUer  vrritere)  idea. 

^Anklinqen,  rise. 

*Anlaoe,  disposition. 

•Anschaxtung,  perception. 

Appbbceptiok,  apperception, 

Appebceptxvb  VBBBiNDUxay  apperceptive  connection. 

Assimilation,  assimilation. 

AssociATivB  VBBBINDUNO,  associative  connection. 

Aufbbcht-Sehen.  erect  or  reinverted  vision. 

AUGENAZB,  optical  SXis. 

AuoENMASS,  visual  space-appreciation  or  space  discrimination. 
AuoENSCHWABZ  =  maenUehtj  q.  v.  . 
AusDEHNUNG,  extension. 

AusDBUCKSBEWBGUNG,  expressivc  movement  (iMuaUy  in  the  par- 
tieular  sense  of  expression  of  emotion). 
AusDBUCKSMBTHODE,  method  of  expression  (affecHne). 
AusFALLSBBSCHEiNUNG,  phenomenon  of  abrogation. 
AusscHALTUNO,  exclusion. 

Bahnuno,  facilitation. 

Bedingung,  condition. 

Beoeheen,  desire. 

Begiebde,  desire  (best  general  word;  muet  often  be  qu/aXified  by  a 
particular  adjective), 

Begbifp,  concept. 

Bbkannthbitsqualitat.  quality  qf  contente  as  known  or  quality 
of  knownness  (probably  belter  than  familiarity). 

BEOBACHTUNG8FEHI4EB,  error  of  observation. 

Bebbitschaft,  preparedness  (eometimee  disposition). 

BebOhbungsassogiation,  association  by  contiguity. 

BEBt^HBUMGSBMPFiNDUNG,  scusation  of  coutact. 

Beziehunosgesetz,  law  of  relativity. 

Blickfeld,  field  of  regard. 

Blicklinib,  line  of  regard  (prcieHcaUyidenHcdlwithOeeichtslinie), 

Blickpunkt,  point  of  regard  ( =  PiaMtUmepunkt). 

Gentbal  ebbegte  Empfindung.  centrally  excited  sensation. 
O0MBINATION8TOK,  combination  ione. 
Complication,  complication. 
C0N8TANTEB  f^HLEB,  constant  error. 
CoNTBAcnoNSEMPFiNDUNG.  scusation  of  contraction. 
CONTBOLVEBSUCH,  tcst  or  cuock  experiment. 

Daueb,  duration. 

Deckbild,  congruent  image  (^OanxbOd). 

Deckpunkte,  congruent  points  (aomeHmes  =  identical  or  corre- 
sponding). 

Deutlichkbit,  distinctness  (for  KiUpe  =  Ktarheit;  for  Wundt 
different.    See  KlarheU  bdow). 

Piffbbbnzibung.  differentiation. 

DiFFEBBNZTON,  difference  tone. 

Disposition,  disposition. 

Dissimilation,  oissimilation. 

DopPELBiLDf  aouble  image. 

Doppbltb  BbbOhbungsbmpfindung,  sensation  of  double  contact. 

Dbehfunkt,  centre  of  rotation. 
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Dekoschwikdbl,  rot&tory  vertigo. 

DWEULLANO,  common  chord,  triad  {better,  as  a  rule^  than  triple 

IlKllCDiiFPna>UNQ,  pressure  8en»ation. 
D10CKFUNKT,  presaiire  point  or  spot. 
Dum,  major. 

Bbkhmerxuch,  joBt  noticeable,  or  llminal. 
BiGKKLicHT,  intnnsic  light  (0/  the  retina)  or  idio-retlnal  light. 
EtKBiLDUXO,  ima^ation. 
£QiFACHHKiT,  BimpUcity. 
EsscKLANO,  unison. 
•teffTTELLUNG,  predisposition, 
Bn^^zELKLANo/ single  clang  or  note. 
Elem^nte  i>RB  BEWUflSTSEiNa,  conscious  elements. 
EiiFFtKDKN,  sense, 
Empfikduchkbit,  sensitivity. 
E)rFFTKi>miio,  sensation. 
KMPFi>'Dir!^08K^iB,  sensatlou  circle. 
ExTFSRKUNO,  distance. 
^iFAH&tmo,  experience. 

BBmwt7N6SWnfK£L,  angle  of  vertical  displacement  or  ascensional 
~ » or  angle  of  elevation. 
QfXERtTNG,  recollection,  remembrance,  memory. 
B^UKHKBUNGSBiLD,  memorial  image  or  idea. 
BncBKKBK,  cognize. 
BsuiBKiai^  fact  or  datum  of  experience. 
But Cduno6£mpfinduno.  sensation  of  fatigue. 
BnBOEA&KBTT,  excitability. 
SKSBOdi,  excite. 
BiSBaima,  excitation. 
BEWASTtniG,  expectation. 

FiJOS,  eolor, 

FASBKrroy,  color-tone. 

Fabbvkorad,  saturation. 

FSHUUtiOETHODEN,  error  methods. 

FUHLBSlg,  error  stimulus. 

Fkikhbjt  [der  UnUsTMchiedBempflndlichkeit]^  delicacy. 

FizanoifSPUNXT,  fixation  point. 

FEBi  ffTEiGENDE  [VorBtelluiwen],  epontaneoua. 

FtmUAKENTALPORHKL^  fundamental  formula. 

PuiTDAliKlfTALTABELLB,  fundamental  table. 

Oav^bildsb,  congruent  or  total  images  (  —  Deckbilder), 

QSBBRDBKMPSACHE,  gesture  language. 

OniCBTKiss.  memory. 

OSPf^HL,  feeling. 

QwrtWffTOft^  affection^  affective  tone  or  coloring. 

Gcnr  {in  modem  u^age),  mind. 

GsuTSseT^BUKO,  mental  derangement, 

ggLEmmMPFiNDUNG,  articular  senBation. 

OBMHUf JUfPFTEfD ITHG ,  common  sensation. 

QfliaiiraBFOHL,  common  feeling. 

Kimlh*Hf  feeling  and  wilt;  the  sum*total  of  affect! ve-conative 

OiHtlTHSBBWKGtnTO,  affectlve  or  affective-conative  process  or 

GnfDrasvOBOANo,  affective  or  affective-conative  process. 
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QbmOthszustand,  affeotiye  or  affeotiye-conatiye  state. 

QbbIusoh,  noise. 

QbbIuschhOhb,  noise-pitch. 

*QB8A]OiTVOB0rBiJiUXG,  oomposite  i3fr  complex  idea;  w  resultant 
idea. 

Qbbichtslimib,  visual  axis  or  line  of  vision. 

Qbbichtswinkbl,  visual  angle. 

QbwOhnunq,  habituation. 

Qi«AMZ,  luster. 

Qlbiohgbwichtsbmpfinduxg,  sensation  of  equilibrium. 

Qlbichhbit,  parity  or  indistinsuishableness  (in  the  doctrine  of 
aM9oeiaUon;  eliewhere  qflen  =  AehnliehkeU). 

(ToLDBNBB  SoHMPrr,  goldou  section. 

QbOssb,  magnitude. 

Qbxtndbicpfindunq,  primary  or  fundamental  sensation. 

Qbxtndpabbb,  primary  color. 

Qbxtndklang,  fundamental  clang  or  tonic  clang. 

Qbxtndton,  fundamental  or  fundamental  tone  or  tonic. 

HAUFiaKBiTSMBTHODB,  method  of  frequency. 
Halbbild,  single  image. 
HAin>LUNG,  action. 
Haptik,  haptics. 
Hauptfabbb,  principal  color. 

Hauptbichtungsstbahl,  principal  line  of  direction  (=  OcBichta- 
linie). 
Hautbmpfindung,  cutaneous  sensation. 
Hautsinn,  cutaneous  sensibility. 
Hblligkbitsempfindumg,  sensation  of  brightness. 
Hbmmung,  inhibition. 
Hbmmungswibkung,  inhibitory  effect  or  action. 

INDIFFEBENZPUNKT,  indifference  point  (qualitative), 
iNDiFFEBENZZBrr,  natural  or  normal  time. 
INNEBVATIONSEMPFINDUNG,  scDsation  of  innervation. 
iNTELiiBCTUBLiiBS  QbfOhl,  sentiment  (=  the  so-called  emotion  of 
relation). 
iNTENsrvB  Sbnsibilitat,  intensive  sensibility. 
Intbbmittenzton,  tone  of  intermittence. 

Kai/tbpunkt,  coldpoint  or  spot. 
E:iNA8rrHBTi8CHE  Empfindung,  kinesthetic  sensation. 
Klang,  clang  (not  chord). 
Klangeinhbit,  clang  unity  or  simplicity. 
Klangfabbb,  clang-color  or  timbre. 
KiiANGVBBWANDSCHAFT,  claug  relationship. 
Klabheft,  plainness  (better,  probably,  than  vividnesa:  see  Deut- 
HchJeeit,  above);  clearness. 

Lagbbmpfindung,  sensation  of  position. 

Lbidenschaft,  passion. 

Lbitton,  leading  tone  or  note. 

Lbftung,  conduction. 

Lbitungsbahn,  conduction  path;  tract. 

LiCHTEMPFiNDUNG,  light  seusatiou. 

LocAiiZEiCHEN,  local  sigu  (collective  local  signature). 

Luerr,  pleasantness. 

LustgbfChl,  pleasure. 
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Mabspormbl,  formula  of  measurement. 

Mabsmbthoden,  meaaureinent  methods. 

Merklichkeit,  notioeableness. 

Mbbsbarksit,  measurable ness. 

Methods  der  Aequivalente,  method  of  equivalents. 

Methode  deb  ebenmerelichen  Reize,  method  of  }U8t  notice- 
able Btimuli. 

Methode  dee  MinimaiJlndebungen,  method  of  minimal 
changes. 

Methode  deb  iottlebek  Abbtufitngen,  method  of  mean  grada- 
tion. 

Methods  der  mtttleren  Fehlbr,  method  of  average  error. 

Methode  der  richtigen  ukd  falbchek  FIlle,  method  of  right 
and  wrong  cases. 

Methodex  der  Siknesempfindxichkeit,  sensitivity  methods, 

Methode  der  Cberermkuchen  Unterbchiede,  method  of 
supraliminal  differences. 

MiMiscHE  Reflexe,  mimetic  reflexes. 

Mitbeweoltng,  concomitant  movement. 

Mitempfindung,  concomitant  sensation. 

MrrrELBATTE  Empfindlichkeit,  indirect  or  mediate  sensitivity, 

Moll,  minor. 

MusKELEMPFiNDUNG,  muscle  sensation. 

MusKELsiNN,  muacle  sense. 

MuBEELBPAKNUKGaEiiPFiKDUNG,  sensatlon  of  muscular  strain. 

Nachdauer,  after- duration. 
Nachempfinduno^  after-sensation. 

Nebenintebvall,  overtone  interval  or  interval  of  the  second 
order. 
Netzhautbild,  retinal  image. 
Normalreiz,  standard  stimulus. 
Nullversuch^  blank  experiment  (>-  Vexirverauch)* 

Oberton,  overtone  or  partial  tone. 
Optische  Tauschung,  optical  illusion. 
Oroanempfinduko,  organic  sensation. 
Orientirung,  orientation. 
Ortsslnn,  sense  of  locality. 

Peripherisch  erregte  Empfindung,  peripherally  excited  sen- 
sation. 

Persunuche  Gleichuno,  personal  equation. 

Phantasie,  imagmation  (=-  Einbilditngjs 

Pracibionsmass,  measure  of  precision. 

Pbychophysisches  Grundgbsetz,  psychophysic  law  or  primary 
psychophysical  law. 

Raddrehung.  torsion  or  swivel  rotation. 
Rauhigkeit,  harshness. 
RAUMLAGEf  position  in  space. 
Rauicbchatzung,  spatial  estimation. 
RAUMBi:rrN  der  Haut,  cutaneous  space  sense. 
Reagent,  reagent  or  reactor. 
Rbihenmethode,  serial  method  (affective), 
Reiz,  stimulus. 

Reizbarkeit.  irritability  or  susceptibility  to  stimulus  or  stimula- 
tion {not  excitability) . 
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Bb1zh5he.  terminus  of  (eflectiye)  stimDlation  (o/ten  looMly  uted 
HB  =  last  notioeable  stimiuiia;  €f.  tbemrnerkUcher  ifeis). 
Bbizuhfano,  ranffe  of  (eftectiive)  stimiilaiioii. 
Rbizung,  Btimalanon. 

Rbfboducibbabkbit,  reprodootivity  (patsiM). 
RBPBODUcnoN,  feprodoetion. 

BBFBODUcnoNSFAHiaKBiT,  =  RepToducirbarkeU  (pauive). 
RBPBODUcnoNBOBiTNDULaB,  material  of  reproduction. 
RBPBODUcnoNSMony,  inoentive  to  reproduotion. 
RBPSODUcnoiffirrBNDBNZ,  liabili^  of  reprodnotion. 
Rbpboductionstrbub,  fidelity  of  reproduction. 
RiGHTLiMiB,  right  line. 
RiOHTUNGSSTKAHiiBN,  Uncs  of  direction. 
BiNDBNBLiNDHBrr,  cortical  blindness. 
BOLLUNO  =  Jktddrehungy  q.  v. 

SATTiauNO,  saturation. 
SCHATZUNO8FEHI4ER,  error  of  estimation. 
ScHALL,  sound. 
ScHMERZ,  pain. 

ScHWANKUNOBN  DBB  AuFMERKSAjaoBiT,  oscillations  OT  fluctua- 
tions of  the  attention. 

SCHWBBUNGBN,  bcatS. 

ScHWBLiiB,  limen. 

ScHWiNQUNGBZAHL,  Vibration  rate. 

Sbblb  {in  modem  usage),  mind. 

SBBLENBLiNDHBrr,  mental  or  psychical  blindness. 

Sbhfeld,  field  of  vision. 

Sbhnenbmpfxndung,  tendinous  sensation. 

SBrrBNWENDUNGSWiNKEL,  angle  of  lateral  displacement. 

SiGNALREiz,  warning  stimulus,  ready  signal. 

Sinn,  sense,  sensibility,  modality. 

SiNNBSBMPFiNDLiCHKBrr,  modsl  sensitivity. 

SiNNBSBMPFiNDUNG.  scusation  of  special  sense. 

SiNNBSPUNKT,  sensitive  point  or  spot. 

SiNNLiCHBS  QefChl,  scnsc- feeling  or  peripherally  excited  feeling. 

Spannxjnosbb£PFINDUNG,  sensation  of  strain. 

Spibobluno,  reflexion  or  mirroring. 

Statisohbb  Sinn,  static  sense. 

SmocuNG,  mood. 

Stosston,  beat  tone. 

Stbbbbn,  effort. 

SuBjBcmvB  Bbtonuno,  subjective  accentuation. 

Tastbmpfindung,  sensation  of  touch  or  tactual  sensation. 

TiBFBNVOBflrrBLLUNG,  idea  of  depth  or  the  third  dimension. 

TonhOhe,  pitch  or  tonal  quality. 

ToNVEBSCHicBLZUNG,  toual  fufflon. 

Tbibb,  impulse. 

Tbiebbbwbgung,  impulsive  movement. 

Uebermbbkijch,  supralintinal. 
Unlust,  unpleasantness. 
UNLUffFOBFUHL,  unplcAsant  feeling. 

UNTERSCHiBDSBMPFiNDLiCHKBrr,  sensible  discrimination  {better 
than  difference  sensitivity). 
Umtbbbchibdshypothbsb,  difference  hypothesis. 
UNTBRSCHnBDSSOHWELLB,  difference  limen  or  limen  of  difference. 
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UnWMBBKTLiCHEB  Vebfahben,  procedure  without  knowledge. 

VERBiprDUNG,  connection. 

VESOL£lcHfiR£iz,  stlmulufi  of  comparieou. 
[  Vc&HlLTNisaHYPOTHBSEj  relation  hypothesis. 
f  Vkulni  Pj-aNG,  conjunction  or  colligation  {better  than  combina- 
Hon).  ^ 

VftBSCHMKLZUKG,  fuflion  (better  than  blending). 

VEXXBVERdUCH,  puzzle  experiment  (not  «o  good  ae  NuUversuch^ 
f.  r. ; .    9 

Vm&LijnB,  sighting  line  or  line  of  aim. 

TOtaCBBP^YCHOLOOiB,  social  psychology  or  peyohology  of  nations. 

Yo!B0iBLLUNG,  Idea. 

WaSicepunkt,  heat  point  or  spot. 

Wahl^  choice  or  selection. 

Wahnvob^tellukg,  delusive  idea. 

WAHBjmHMUNG,  perception. 

Wabbschbdtlicher  Fehler,  probable  error, 

WwrrsrBSrt  deb  Sehfeldeb,  retinal  rivalry. 

WiDBltaTAirDSKMPFiNDimo,  sensation  of  resistance. 

WfBDKSBiiOEiinfBK,  recognize. 

WnxBy  wHL 

WDXiBKSHAJfDLUNO,  voluntary  action. 

WIIXK0BHAJIBLFNG,  selective  action. 

WwmmiCBXB  Vebfahben,  procedure  with  knowledge. 

Zbtpbhleb,  time  error. 

ZKThof,  time  fringe. 

Zutlage,  position  in  time  or  temporal  po 

ZeiTOBDUNG,  temporal  arrangement  or  dis 

ZmnsEsn^  time  sense. 

ZnrvsafiCHiEBiTKG,  time  or  temporal  displacement. 

WaMsmr^^"*^"^   absent-mindedness  or  distraction, 

Zuuilli:  !  LDf  dispersion  or  diffusion  image. 

ZomaMHi-- Jy  compound  clang. 

SURAXli^  state  (not  condition;  c/  Bedingung), 
ZwMJiQ9',  compulsory. 
ZwMTtHStLXSJi a ,  dichotomy. 

Tbm  diicuflsion  of  the  terms  to  which  an  asterisk  is  prefixed  can 

•  hm  anything  more  than  an  expreesion  of  despair  as  regards 

_covery  of  single  equivalents  in  English, 

AmkUngen  and  AbkUngen.— For  the  farbiges    AbkUngen    der 

'  Uder,  the  phrase  fliaht  of  cotors  seems  fairly  good.    For  the 

tll#fii«otv»B^  rUe  fknafall  are^  perhaps,  the  most  universally 

^  >le  tranalations. 

dmlage  and  ^n^le^uit^.^-None  of  the  words  proposed  by  the 

^ikigiats  (proioit,  rudivient^  primule^  blant^  incept^  etc.)  seems  to 

|M^oli0lb|^  of    t    '■--      And   disposition  and  predispoeition 

too  iruue  to  be  re: i  late. 

jlHftTrfff  ""'^  Anil    U    .i 

be-  hed. 

Qwml^th  n\  ive  ti  single  equivalent,  but  I  cannot  find  one. 

5.     Gmttmrnlm^fsteUung^    AUgejneinvorBtellung^    etc.— These   terras 

be  traaiitat«d  aecordinc:  to  context.    They  are,  for  the  most 

III  specific  senses  oy  different  authors. 


position, 
lisp  osi  tic  n. 


niung,—!  do  not  know  how  these  two 
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I. — The  **  Continued  Story.'' 


By  Mabel  W.  Leaboyd, 

With  the  assistance  of  Maudb  L.  Tatlob. 


This  paper  briefly  states  the  results  of  an  attempt  to  dis- 
cover something  of  the  prevalence  and  nature  of  '^  continued 
stories  " — imaginary  and  usually  unwritten  narratives,  pro- 
longed by  their  inventors,  so  that  they  go  on  through  several 
weeks,  months,  or  years.  In  such  stories  the  same  char- 
acters reappear  in  different  situations  and  predicaments, 
growing  often  in  years  and  in  intellect.  The  stories  them- 
selves are  cherished  with  a  peculiar  fondness,  and  always 
regarded  by  the  authors  as  an  especially  sacred  mental  pos- 
session, to  be  shared  only,  if  at  all,  witti  very  sympathizing 
friends.  These  stories  have  been  classified,  by  one  of  the 
most  versatile  of ''continued-story-inventors,"  according  to 
six  main  types  :  (1)  The  fairy  tale  and  (2)  the  tale  of  martyr- 
dom— both  characteristic  of  early  childhood  ;  (3)  the  ro- 
mantic and  (4)  the  adventurous  story — both  belonging  to  late 
childhood  and  to  early  youth  ;  (5)  the  ideal  t3rpe,  confined  to 
no  particular  period ;  and  (6)  the  practical  story — character- 
istic of  maturer  years. 

This  paper  is  based  on  the  records  of  114  children  in  New  ^/ 
England  schools  ;  of  214  young  women,  students  at  Wellesley 
GoUege,  and  at  the  College  for  Women  of  Brown  University ; 
and  of  148  men,  most  of  them  students  at  Harvard  and 
in  Iowa  College,  but  a  few  of  them  in  business  and  several  of 
them  in  middle  life.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  those  who  have  at  some  time  possessed  a  continued  story  : 
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Table.    Prevaxbncb  of  Continued  Story. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTION*  "HAVE  YOU  A  CONTINUED  aTORY*" 


WOMBK  A90  GIRLS. 


Ye«. 


«  (88.8%) 


No  and 
Doitbtful. 


114  (63.2%) 
21  (31.7%) 


TotAl. 


M£K  Airp   BOTB. 


Yea. 


20  (13,5%) 
29  (56.7%) 


No  RDd 
Ekmbtml. 


128  (86,4%) 
23  (44.2%) 


Total. 


Sum 
Total. 


» 


From  this  Btmiiiiary  it  appears  that  nearly  two  thirds  of  the 
114  children  who  answered  the  question  have  continued 
Holier,  bnt  that  the  proportion  of  affirmative  answers  is 
rii|^y  greater  among  the  girls.  The  iusignificaece  of  this 
mference  is  noticeable,  and  se^ms  to  suggest  that  the  greater 
4tfire4iee  between  the  records  of  the  men  and  the  women  is 
peibEpe  a  result  of  different  training.  The  children  were  mem- 
ben  of  the  intermediate  grammar  sobool  grades,  and  averaged 
twdre  years  of  age,  (The  nature  of  a  continued  story  was 
imrefally  explained  to  them,  and  all  the  detailed  questions 
w«rc  asked,  though  the  answers  were  not  recorded).  Lees 
thin  a  third  as  many  men  as  women  have  continued  stories, 
bat  the  stories  of  the  men  are  as  vivid,  as  pronounced,  and 
M  fti^ificant  as  any  of  those  recorded.  One  young  man,  for 
illglaQrey  reports  that  in  his  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  years 
ht  spent  six  hoars  a  day  in  the  invention  of  his  stories^  which 
he  characterizes  as  **  baneful  bothers,  wasting  time,  and 
dettrojing  activity  even  t^>   eating  and   rising.'* 

From  the  93  detailed  affirmative  records  received 
^  its,  the  following  conclusions  may  be  reached  :  With 

I'   ,  exceptions,    the  stories    begin   in   childhood,    and 

•ereral  ffobjects  date  them  in  their  fourth  year.  The  experi- 
eoicet  bowerer,  is  not  wholly  a  childish  one,  for  only  34  (of 
the  87  sttbjecta  who  replied  to  this  question),  that  is,  only 
Me-third,  have  lost  or  dropped  the  stories*  Even  a  man  of 
irrenty  y^irs  still  carries  them  on.  They  may  begin,  also,  in 
adolt  years.  The  number  of  stories  of  a  given  subject  varies 
from  *' 004^/'  through  '*  several,''  to  *^  innumerable/'  or 
**  hoodreda.' '  The  length  varies  from  weeks  to  years  :  some 
ttoriee  hare  continued  since  early  childhood,  and  two-thirds 
nf  Oit  r  s  (G4)  have  had  stories  with  a  duration  of  years. 

Wiu  .-.-,i..st  all  the  authors,  comparative  solitude  favors 
the  growth  of  the  story*  Many  subjects,  therefore^  mention 
ttehaar  before  falling  asleep  as   peculiarly   sacred   to  the 


88  LBABOYD : 

'<  continued  story,"  ftnd  others  speak  of  lonely  walks,  of 
monotonous  or  solitary  occupations  like  <<  hoeing  com,"  or 
''  driving  the  cows."  One  young  man  says :  ''The  story  was 
always  thought  of  at  night,  when  I  took  long  walks,  often 
well  into  the  morning." 

The  starting  point  in  all  but  12  cases  is  an  assignable 
experience  or  a  book  actually  read.  One  young  woman  says  : 
^'  For  many  years  I  used  to  get  the  characters,  station  in  life, 
place  of  residence,  and  even  the  remotest  particulars,  by 
telling  fortunes  on  daisies.  Then  using  this  as  a  basis,  I 
would  mentally  continue  the  stories." 

In  only  one-fifth  (18)  of  the  stories  are  the  characters  ex- 
clusively fictitious,  while  in  about  half  (47)  they  are  entirely 
from  real  life.  In  three-fourths  of  them  the  author  plays  a 
very  prominent  part.  **The  heroine  of  everything,"  one 
subject  says  of  herself.  Often  this  hero  is  an  idealized  pelf. 
Thus  one  subject  writes  :  ''I  remember  in  one  of  my  stories 
introducing  myself  just  as  I  was,  and  also  this  idealized  '  I.'  " 
Two-thirds  (64)  of  the  stories  are  said  to  ''  embody  an 
ideal." 

Some  of  the  tales  are  recognized  as  distinctly  helpful ;  others 
are  chiefly  sources  of  amusement.  Occasionally  the  stories 
are  said  to  be  really  harmful.  So  one  student  writes :  ''I  real- 
ized that  it  kept  me  awake  too  long  and  *  *  *  sometimes 
made  me  absent-minded,  so  I  deliberately  made  myself  think 
about  other  and  real  things  *  *  *  and  gradually  my  in- 
terest in  my  story  faded  away."  Entirely  opposed  to  this  is 
the  experience  of  some  one  who  says,  ''  I  have  kept  it  up  in 
order  to  keep  my  mind  on  one  subject  before  going  to  sleep, 
and  so  as  not  to  run  over  and  over  the  events  of  the  day." 

The  stories  sometimes  gain  a  great  vividness,  and  almost 
the  force  of  an  illusion.  So  one  subject  says,  *'The  story 
was  so  real  that  often  in  my  dreams  I  was  not  myself,  but 
the  story  character,  and  surrounded  by  the  other  story 
people."  Another  writes,  '*If  I  have  said  or  done  some- 
thing which  I  wish  I  had  not,  I  can,  by  continuing  this 
story,  make  it  seem  as  if  I  had  never  said  or  done  it." 

Most  of  the  characters  show  a  certain  development ;  they 
'*  grow  as  I  grow,"  as  one  writer  says.  This  seems  to  be 
the  essential  difference  between  the  continued  and  the  short 
story:  the  former  is  more  intimately  related  to  the  life 
of  its  author.  So  one  subject  writes :  **The  long  story  is 
vitally  connected  with  my  nature.''  The  accentuation  of  the 
emotional  element  in  the  continued  stories  suggests  the  same 
connection,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  distinction  is  shown 
by  the  occasional  recognition  that  the  short  stories  have  a 
greater  literary  value.    One  subject  writes :  *' Short  stories 
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htkxe  ft  greater  variety  of  character  and  incident;  '*  another 
ta^rSi  *'U  1  ever  hit  upon  a  fairly  good  plot  the  story  ceases 
|0  be  contitiued.''  Evidently  the  longer  story  follows  the 
growth  of  the  author's  plans  and  purposes  ;  embodies  in  con- 
CTCte  form  his  changing  ideals.  For  this  reason^  one  of  the 
acate«t  of  the  observers  who  has  answered  the  questions 
QOlMeming  her  story  pronounces  the  long  story  decidedly 
helpful  and  more  wholesome  than  the  shorter  ones* 
It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  essence  of  the  con- 
ned story,  aM  of  the  more  evanescent,  lies  in  the  opposing 
interacting  tendencies  of  every  individual  toward  self- 
rtion  and  toward  imitation.  The  experience  of  the  girl 
ho  f^ys  that  the  origin  of  the  stories^  so  far  as  she  can  tell^ 
her '*  firm  belief-  in  her'*  own  powers/*  may  supple- 
nt,  not  contradict,  the  testimony  of  the  man  who  says  that 
likes  **  to  copy  a  result/'  and  that  he  thinks  his  stories 
the  result  of  a  tendency  toward  imitation/*  Even  the  fol- 
fwing  experience,  with  all  its  self  assertion,  obviously 
reqmreii  imitation : — 

**  1  think  the  story  was  a  continuous  and  progressive 
embodiment  of  my  ambitions  and  ideals.  In  childhood  it 
wia  i>opularity  or  skill  in  games,  or  fine  possessions,  in 
vhleh  I  revelled,  in  imaginary  conversations  with  other 
ildren^  in  which  they  always  recognized  me  as  superior  to 
tb^m^  and  in  which  I,  too,  had  a  comfortable  sense  of  supe- 
riority. As  I  got  older,  I  was  more  apt  to  picture  myself  as 
trfmnphant  In  wondrous  feata  of  scholarship  in  gaining 
idiool  honors.  And  finally  I  used  to  see  myself  as  a  teacher, 
and  the  imaginary  conversations  would  be  with  the  class  or 
with  the  school  officials.  All  the  stories  represented  real 
ambitions  which  were  always  fulfilled,  and  the  chief  pleasure 
of  the  vision  seems  to  have  been  unbounded  conceit,  for 
dbariiCterB  besides  myself  apparently  existed  chiefly  to  be 
witnefises  of  my  success  and  to  be  a  little  envious  of  it/* 

The   fitory    which  follows,  illastrates  admirably  many  of 
the  moHt  typical  features  of  the  **  continued  story  /' — 

••  When  a  boy  a)x)ut  ten  yeitrs  old,  I  read  the  lives  of 
AJexAoder  the  Great  and  Napoleon.  Then  I  soon  began  to 
eoodtract  the^  storiee.  I  was  always  the  hero  anti  •  •  • 
ft  great  general  at  the  head  of  a  mighty  army*  I 
WNiid  describe  my  marshals  and  armaments,  the  plans  of  the 
ftjid  then  the  victorious  march  homeward.  I  always 
le  emperor  of  France  and  conqueror  of  Europe,  and 
dlCB  liftcl  ft  long  reign  filled  with  all  kinds  of  interesting 
tfiill^.  I  always  pictured  the  great  funeral  that  followed 
mj  detttb  and  a  people  in  mourning.  I  would  descr]l>e  in 
the  Qsinateflt  detail  my  children,  their  names,  their  exercises, 

T 


I< 

mjmmij 

lahraji  hnm^  wgj  MemUm  jwl  [ 

'' At  the  afe  of  fonteeB,  I  r 
Hfce  WelMter,  Claj,  LimoIb,  ctic 
X7  edwatioa  wm  lac^  m  itted 
BHOi.    I  ahraji  bttam^gof% 
•esator,  and    isally    pfesdeat. 
f«tolkMM  to  theadB   were   Mhmteij  desczibed.      I 
eaded  up  hj  beeoffldng  prwdeot  of  m  Wotid^s  Cod^tcsb  off 
Ttsiet.  A«  foon  as  I  had  died  I  ahrm jB  stuted  ] 

II. — Bry^ffignnspTA.  * 


Bt  Mjuct  WHiTOsr  Catcthl 


Tbe  stody  of  the  Tarying  forms  of  pcfsiBliBg  abiMHmal 
aiMoeiatioD,  naoally  known  as  '^colored-hciarmg**  and 
**  Unrnn^^^  bat  grouped  together  fay  Theodore  FkHunoy,  ander 
the  convenient  name  SyiuBsihesia^  has  hardly,  as  yet,  eom- 
I^eted  the  stage  of  scientific  observation.  The  {^ysiologistB, 
with  their  gnesses  of  intertwined  nerve  fibres,  and  Mr. 
MyerSf  with  his  prompt  application  of  the  subliminal  eon- 
n^donpiness  theory,  are  avowedly  dealing  with  unverified 
hypotheses;  on  the  other  hand,  the  reports  of  particnlar 
cases  are  apt  to  overlook  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  phenom- 
enon and  to  disregard  the  frequency  of  the  experience.  For 
the  purpose,  then,  of  a  wide  yet  careful  survey  of  these  phe- 
nomena of  eonsciouHuess,  assuming  no  certainty  of  any 
im|K>rtant  theoretical  outcome,  it  has  seemed  worth 
while  to  continue  the  8tati8tical  study  of  synesthesia  begun 
two  yt'tirn  ago  at  Wellesley  College.  The  investigation  has 
the  a^l vantage  of  reaching  a  large  number  of  individuals  of 
the  Marne  Hex  and  of  af>ont  the  same  age,  but  coming  from 
dlffen;nt  localitiefi  and  homes.  The  artificiality  of  many 
NtatlMtlcal  inquiries  has  been  avoided  so  far  as  x)OS8ible,  by 
malting  the  questions  tK)th  concrete  and  simple.  Some  of 
the  questions  of  the  former  stndy^  are  here  not  at  all  consid- 
erwl,  either  N'^'AUse  of  the  i)ractical  unanimity  of  the  earlier 


<  A  oontlntistldn  of  the  Wollosley  College  Study  of  Colored-Hear- 
ing snd  of  KormH. 

^**A  HisilNtlosl  Hitidy  of  Pseudo-ohromesthesia  and  of  Mental 
Forms/'    Amkhwah  Journal  of  PsYCHOLoaY,  Vol.  V,  4. 
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answers  or  because  of  the  difificiilty  of    gaioiDg    accurate 
replies* 

The  most  general,  positive  conclusion  of  the  study  is  the 
virttiai  demonstration  of  the  stability  of  the  experience. 
Nearly  two  hnndred  persons,  questioned  a  second  time, 
usually  a  year,  always  several  months  after  the  first  inquiry, 
and  without  prevtous  intimation  of  this  verification,  have 
been  found^  with  only  one  exception,  to  possess  the  photisma 
or  the  forms  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  time,  and 
in  the  same  general  form  of  the  mental  habit.  Often  the 
shades  of  color  and  the  turns  o!  the  forms  are  exactly  the 
same;  in  other  cases^  slight  changes  or  omissions  in  the  list 
of  colors,  or  altered  curves  in  the  forms,  show  a  close  connec- 
tion between  colors  or  forms  and  the  intervening  experience 
of  the  subject,  but  in  general  type  the  phenomenon  is  an 
abiding  one.  This  proof  in  the  case  of  the  first  two  canvasses 
of  the  constancy  of  the  syntesthesia,  has  made  it  possible  to 
omit  in  the  last  investigation  the  tedious  process  of  verifica- 
tion, except  in  reference  to  letter- color,  in  which  changes 
seem  especially  often  to  occur. 

The  only  particular  in  which  the  results  of  the  three  canvasses 
seem  to  contradict  each  other  is  with  regard  to  the  prevalence 
of  synaesthesia,  whose  per  cent,  of  occurrence  increases  with 
each  year's  i*eport.  In  the  summary  which  follows,  P.  rep- 
resents photisms  (that  is,  cases  of  pseudo-chromesthesia)  ;  F^ 
stands  for  forms,  and  includes  those  forms  for  single  words, 
figures  and  obieets,  which  Mr.  Flournoy  names  symbols ;  D, 
designates  not  only  the  explicit  dramatization  of  letters  and 
numerals,  but  cases  of  particular  fondness  for  especial  ones ; 
the  figures  under  this  head  are  given  only  for  1804,  since  in 
1892  the  questions  were  not  asked,  while  in  1893  they  were 
inexactly  formulated* 

The  larger  per  cents,  are  far  more  likely  to  represent  the 
actual  frequency  of  synresthesia,  for  the  reason  that  the  pro- 
portion increases  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  increasing 
care  of  the  investigation.  The  first  canvass  attempted  too 
much  in  trying  to  reach  the  whole  college,  and  among  the 
200  who  failed  to  respond  there  certainly  were  many 
who  avoided  the  questioners  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
troublesome  necessity  of  answering.  In  1893  ev^ery  member 
of  the  freshman  class  was  questioned,  but  the  preliminary 
inquiry  was  by  circular,  and  the  traditional  objection  to 
answering  statistical  inquiries  may  be  responsible  for  many 
careless,  negative  replies.  In  1894  the  class  was  addressed, 
the  purpose  of  the  investigation  was  explained,  and  the  pre- 
liminary questions  were  answered  before  the  students  left  the 
room.     The  more  detailed  inquiry  was  made  either  by  cireu- 
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JbBi  or  by  personal  interview.  The  inTefitigation  will  be  con- 
baed  far  several  years,  in  order  to  obtain  more  material  for 
aedsion,  bnt  at  its  present  stage  it  seems  to  justify  the  opin- 
ion that  o!  every  ten  persons  five  at  least  have  some  peculiar, 
fixed  form  of  mental  imagery,  and  that  of  these  five  two  are 
likdy  to  have  photisms^  and  four  to  possess  some  mental 
form,  while  three  must  admit  some  other  kind  of  apparently 
erratic  association. 

It  is  fair  to  add  the  figures  of  a  canvass  with  very  different 
results.  Miss  L.  A.  Williams  questioned  about  250  pupils 
of  the  Trenton,  K,  J.,  Normal  School.  Of  these  about  ten 
per  cent-  were  young  men,  and  the  average  age  of  all  was  a 
little  under  eighteen.  Only  five  eases  (2  per  cent. )  of  colored- 
ring  and  six  cases  (2.4  per  cent)  of  forms  were  found.  I 
explain  this  proportion,  so  much  less  than  that  of 
iiy  other  computation,  only  by  reference  to  two  facts :  that 
10  of  the  subjects  **  answered  the  questions  hastily  in  time 
from  other  work ;"  and  that  some  indications  of  the 
acy  *'were  not  reported.*'  Yet  this  report  of  a  care- 
ful observer  is  certainly  worthy  of  consideration. 
A  canvass  among  older  people  might,  also,  yield  different 
lUs,  but  it  should  be  observed  that  few  of  our  subjects  are 
tons  of  any  lessening  of  the  experience*     This  is  shown 
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.  Toua 

72 

31 

132 

4 

34 
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The  general  character  of  the  cases  of  syneBsthesia  appears 
tmm  the  following  claseifications  : — 


^Ct^  Oalton,  Bleuler  a«  Lehmann  and  Flouruoy  far  much  lower 
eUSmalM:'— i  and  ^, 

*Tlite  •anmiany.  like  all  those  which  folloWt  considers  only  the 
Meords  of  ISdd  ana  1S94, 
•ti  la  Umi  number  of  subjeota  who  have  photisma;    171  is  the 
a^r  of  those  who  have  fomiB;  evidently  the  same  subject  may 
vprMented  in  both  totals. 
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SmaiABYin. 

VarietieB  of  Fomu. 

Month- forma, 
Number-formB, 
Day-of-week  forms, 
Oenturv- forms, 
Other  forms. 

Sure. 

141 

119 

105 

48 

95 

t 

1 
1 

Total. 

141 

119 

106 

49 

96 

Total  forms, 

508 

2 

510 

These  records,  therefore,  corroborate  the  earlier  ones  with 
regard  to  the  order  of  frequency  of  the  different  forms. 
Month-forms  lead,  closely  followed  by  number  forms.  Under 
the  name  <<  other  forms  "  are  grouped  alphabet-forms ;  a  few 
hour- forms ;  a  form  distinct  from  the  number-form,  which 
progresses  from  the  decimals  through  units,  tens,  hundreds 
and  the  like  to  dexillions ;  a  form  for  sharps  and  flats  in 
music ;  two  prayer  forms,  one  for  the  Lord's  prayer  and  one 
with  a  variable  curve  at  the  end,  which  alters  wiOi  the  chang- 
ing character  of  the  original  petitions ;  and  finally  several 
symbols  for  places,  months  and  numerals,  with  one  irregular, 
closed  curve,  representing  a  <<  sudden  shriek.'' 

SniOCABYlV. 

Varieties  of  PiBeudO'Chromestheeia, 

with.  Sure.  t  Total. 

{Vowels  only         in  10  cases. ) 
Oonsonants  only  in  4  cases.  V  48  1  44 

Both,  in  30  oases,  j 

Words, 
Music, 
Numerals, 
Odors, 
Tastes, 
Touches, 

Pain,  

Total  forms  of  psuedo-chromesthesia,    206  6  212 

The  frequency  of  consonant-color  still  far  exceeds  that  of 
Oalton's  and  of  Floumoy's  subjects.  The  latter^  reports  46 
subjects  with  consonant-color  to  247  with  vowel-color  (554  to 
1,076  single  cases)  ;  while  this  Wellesley  table  gives  34  sub- 
jects and  225  cases  of  consonant-color  to  40  subjects  and 
134  cases  of  vowel-color.  No  table  of  colors  is  given,  because 
not  all  the  records  have  been  verified.  The  result,  however, 
of  these  records  and  a  study  of  all  the  attempted  reductions 
of  letter-color  to  any  rule,  lead  almost  inevitably  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  associations  vary  freely  with  different 

^Floumoy,  ^'Des  Phtoomdnes  de  Synopsie,"  pp.  90-91. 


72 

72 

63 

1 

64 

14 

14 

1 

2 

8 

2 

8 

1 
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ibgteta.     Even  Flonrnoy^B  modest  '^  loi  de  €lart6''  ^  finds  no 
'  eonoboratioD  in  our  records. 

The  noticeable  frequency  ol  i  =  black  and  o  =-=  white,  in 
die  1892  records,  fades  to  a  mere  preference  for  these  associa- 
itions  over  any  other  (9  in  26  cases  of  i  =  black  or  **  dark,*' 
[10  in  28  cases  of  o  ^  white  or  **pale'^).  On  the  other  hand, 
[Biost  of  the  caaes  of  mnsiccolor  conform  to  the  well-estab- 
llildied  rule:  photisms  for  the  high  notes  are  light  and  those 
tor  Uie  low  notes  are  dark. 

Detailed  questions  were  asked ,  to  disco ver^  if  possible, 
difler<ent  photisms  for  different  sonnds  of  the  same  vowels, 
bat  the  answers  disclose  a  general  sameness  of  color,  with 
ocraaional  changes  in  shade  for  the  photisms  of  the  long  and 
I  Bharf  sounds  of  the  same  vowel.  This  seems  to  show  a  less 
common  connection  than  is  often  supposed  between  the 
lound  of  a  letter  or  a  word  and  the  color.  This  conclusion, 
however,  is  of  doubtful  value,  for  when  once  the  letter  is 
learned,  its  difierent  sounds  and  shapes  are  almost  indis- 
solably  connected,*  so  that  the  color  of  the  most  important 
vowel* sound  might  conveniently  stand  for  the  letter  as  a 
whole,  for  every  form  as  well  as  for  every  sound  of  it,  even 
difcplacing  previous  photisms  with  the  other  sounds.  The 
prominence  of  sound-color  over  sight-color,  but  the  likeli* 
liood  that  both  the  sound  and  the  appearance,  which  are 
parta  of  the  complex  letter- consciousness,  are  elective  in  the 
itBOciation,  are  shown  by 

SUMHAaY  Y. 
Connection  of  Color  vHih  Sound  and  wUh  SAape. 


GoLoft.  WBCK  Lkttkb,  Word»  Music,  «TC..  Ifl 

fie^m  (OBlj). 

Seen  (onlr). 

BOtlL 

No  Ana. 

TotAU 

S8 

9 

8 

3 

66 

6 

5 

n 

Hm  tenres  in  the  right  hand  columns  indicate  eases  which  are 
BOi  connied  In  the  totals,  be<»auBe  represented  in  still  another  ool- 
BBii.    TMb  oceure  when  different  photisms  of  the  same  subject  are 
lioaed  by  different  stimuli. 

Th«  remaining  results  of  the  study  of  pBeudo-chromesthesia 
are  grouped  together,  with  rt^ferenca  to  their  bearing  on  the 
atl^Bpted  explanation  of  the  experience.     From  these  records 


»Op.  eil,,  p.  m. 

*Cf*  Flournoy,  op.  ciL^  pp.  48-40. 
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it  is  clear  that  some,  at  least,  of  these  photisms  must  be  ex- 
plained as  due  to  nataral  associations.  The  instances  in 
which  these  explanations  are  definitely  given  are  sonunarized 
below. 

Summary  VI. 
ExplanaHon  of  PBeudo-chromeBthetia. 


THE  EXPLANATION  IS 

Total 
Expla- 
nations. 

No 
Expla- 
nations. 

No 
Ans. 

Nature  of 
Pseudo-chromeBthesia. 

ThboughAct. 

OCCUBaSNCB. 

Emot'l. 

BOTH. 

Total 
Oases. 

PuU. 

Partial 

Pull. 

Par- 
tial. 

Pull. 

Par- 

tial. 

Letter-color, 

Word-color, 

Mnsic-color, 

Color  with  Numerals, 

Ck>lor  with  Touches, 
Tastes,  Odors,  Pain, 

2 

12 

5 

0 

0 

3 
12 

1 

0 
4 

16 
0 

0 

0 
9 

0 
8 
2 
0 

0 

0 

1 
3 

5 

37 

3 

0 

0 

28 

26 

19 

0 

0 

11 

9 

10 

14 

18 

44 

72 
64 
14 

18 

Total, 

19 

16 

19 

9 

10 

4 

77 

73 

62 

212 

It  should  be  added  that  among  40  cases  of  the  occurrence 
of  both  letter  and  word-color,  there  are  13  in  which  the 
word-color  is  known  to  have  been  earlier  in  occurrence  than 
the  letter-color,  while  in  only  three  cases  the  letter-color  is 
remembered  as  earlier.  From  the  summary  it  already  ap- 
pears that  word-color  is  very  susceptible  of  explanation 
through  some  actual  experience,  and,  in  fact,  10  of  these  13 
cases  are  wholly  or  partly  explained  by  the  subjects.  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  that  these  instances  of  letter-color  are 
due  to  forgotten  connection  with  natural  word-associations.  ^ 

The  prominence  of  association  through  emotional  exx>erience 
is  marked,  especially  in  regard  to  music-color.  This  agrees 
with  the  results  of  the  earlier  canvass^  and  seems  to  indicate 
that  here,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  psychological  problems, 
the  ultimate  solution  may  be  in  unanalyzable  terms  of  feeling. 
**Gay  disposition,  gay  color,''  says  one  subject ;  ** if  lad- 
mire  name  or  character,  it  is  through  liking  for  color. "     ' <  It's 

*0f.  op.  cit,  American  Joubnal  op  Psycholooy,  V,  4,  p.  447. 
>0f.  op,  cit.,  American  Joubnal  op  PsYCHOLoay,  v,  4,  p.  446. 
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tlie  leelmg  I  get  from  my  music,"  another  saye  j  '*  I  always 
tmfiike  lliose  colors  with  those  emotions."  ^'  Things  which 
Bske  me  happy,"  writes  a  third,  '^are  always  lifi^ht  pinks, 
Uoea  and  yellows,  while  sad  things  are  always  dark." 

Hany  of  these  explanations  are,  of  course,  fragmentary  and 
ineomplete,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  are  mere  instances  of 
puaiiuieala  or  explanations  after  the  event*  It  m  just  as 
Iflcelj,  however,  that  many  instances  of  the  origin  through 
oidloaxy  association  have  been  forgotten.  Certainly  the 
wiilence  of  any  such  natural  explanations  diminishes  the 
neeesftity  and  the  probability  of  the  theory  of  physiological 
ftbDormality*  Cases  in  which  the  experience  is  definitely  use* 
fol  or  pleasant  also  favor  the  natural  theory,  and  these  are 
not  inconsiderable  in  number. 

SuMMART  vn* 
VtUUjf  and  FfeaBurabienma  of  PBeudo'chromesthesia, 


The  BObject'8  memory 
i»  helped, 

fte  mbject  flndfl  pleasure 
fn  **  colored •  hearing,*' 


TSii. 


Sure, 


12 


44 


NO. 

1 

i 

1 
1 

Sure. 

7 

50 

19 

3 

1 

24 

5 

8 

92 


There  are  few  cases  of  assisted  memory,  but  some  of  these 
ir«  rer>'  marked,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  student  who 
mjBt  **lf  I  hear  an  opera,  I  can  coure  home  and  almost  play 
il  by  colors ;  I  know  what  chords  make  a  given  combination  of 
cokim'*  The  pleasurableness  of  the  experience  is  very  com- 
iMm,  and  might  be  a  reason  for  the  perpetuation  of  a  color 
and  aotind  association  accidentally  formed* 

For  the  physiological  theory  the  strongest  argument  is  the 
undoobted  hereditary  tendency  of  synfesthesia.  The  answers 
to  £be  queatiODS  bearing  on  this  point  are  not  summarized, 
9tam  Ihe  finbjects,  who  very  likely  have  never  heard  of  any 
QQlOfed' hearing  or  forms  among  members  of  their  families, 
se  90  likely  to  reply  by  a  rash  *^  no  "  or  by  a  misleading 
**daiilltinL"  The  frequent  repetition  of  the  experience 
wMiin  a  family  and  ita  continuance  from  one  generntiou  to 
nofher  are  acknowledged,  however,  by  all  observers,  and 
^Mainly  suggeet  the  existence  of  cerebral  peculiarities. 
Btt  theoe  may  be  the  result  or  the  accompaniment,  not  the 
Qmei  0i  the  synesthesia,  which  may  still  be  referred  to  use- 
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ful  or  pleasant  associations.  Cases  in  which  the  pseudo- 
chromesthesia  rises  to  the  stage  of  hallucination  are  also  such 
as  lend  themselves  readily  to  a  cerebral  explanation.  These 
are  presented  in  the  next  table,  bat  it  should  be  observed  that 
Uie  statistical  method,  even  when  supplemented,  as  in  this 
case,  by  simple  experiments,  is  peculiarly  unfitted  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  hallucination,  since  the  questions  themselveB 
may  suggest  a  false  memory  of  hallucination ;  even  so,  the 
affirmative  answers  to  these  questions  are  few.  They  indnde 
cases  in  which  a  page  seems  to  the  reader  actually  tinged 
with  the  shade  of  the  ^'  colored"  letter  or  word,  as  when  one 
subject  says,  ^'  The  paper  grows  orange- pink  as  I  look  at  a 
on  a  page;"  and  instances  of  after-images,  like  that  of  the 
student  who  answers,  '' Sometimes  when  I  look  up  very 
quickly,  I  have  the  same  color  [as  that  of  letters  or  word], 
when  I  don't  want  to  have  it  at  all." 

It  might  also  be  urged  that  instances  in  which  the  color  is 
in  very  distinct  form  and  is  very  definitely  located  are  more 
likely  than  the  cases  of  shadowy  and  vague  color  to  involve 
peculiar  cerebral  accompaniment.  This  conclusion  is  of 
questionable  validity,  but  the  figures  bearing  on  these  con- 
siderations are  added  and  show  that  the  color  is  usually  in 
indistinct  form,  but  almost  always  definitely  located — gen- 
erally, it  may  be  added,  in  front  of  the  subject. 

SuscMABY  vm. 
Form  and  LoeatUm  of  Color.  HaUueination. 


1 

1 

1 

Yxa, 

No. 

1 

1 

s 
s 

Sure. 

f 

Total 

Sure. 

1 

Total 

Form, 

91 

47 

14 

02 

IS 

8 

21 

54 

6 

eo 

11 

n 

Location, 

M 

15 

13 

92 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  our  results  do 
not  demonstrate  either  theory  of  pseudo-chromesthesia  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other,  but  that  they  favor  the  ''psycholog- 
ical "  explanation  through  natural  association,  by  proving  the 
existence  of  some  cases,  at  least,  which  demand  this  explana- 
tion. 

Among  the  171  persons  who  have  forms,  we  find  only  4 
who  are  certain  of  any  hallucination  and  7  who  answer 
by  a  doubtful  affirmative.  One  of  the  rare  cases  in  whidi 
the  form  is  a  positive  hindrance  seems  to  approach  in  its 
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fiTMoieBa  the  plane  of  illusion :  ol  a  oamber  form,  which  ib  a 
9^lx$i  prolonged  to  infinity,  the  possessor  writes,  **  [my 
torm]  makes  mathematics  harder,  for,  e.  g.^  in  algebra,  when 
I  mMt  snbstitQte  qo  throa^hoat  an  eqoation,  I  get  so  lost  in 
the  QD  that  I  can't  get  at  it  at  alK^» 

The  explanations  and  the  cases  of  osefnlneBs  are,  however, 
Ticry  fr^aent ;  the  shapes  are  in  most  cases  familiar,  nsually 
drdes,  rectangles  or  lines  ;  the  turns  of  the  number-forms  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  are  at  the  most  promineDt  numer- 
abf  the  5*8,  the  10' s  and  the  12's.>  So  it  is  in  the  highest 
d^ree  probable  that  most  of  these  forms  originate  in  the 
Mlf-belping,  topographical  imagination  of  children  introduced 
to  the  intricacies  of  number  and  word  series*  The  frequency 
of  slight  variations  in  the  forms  from  year  to  year — bends  to 
nghl  instead  of  to  left,  or  upward  rather  than  downward — 
liTorB  the  theory  of  natural  association  by  showing,  as  has 
been  said,  a  connection  with  the  adult,  as  well  as  with  the 
dlildhood  experience,  a  certain  sensitiveness  to  changes  in 
Ike  net  hods  of  thought  and  of  life.  The  physiological  theory 
can  hardly  account,  in  so  simple  a  manner,  for  these  unim- 
portaot  yet  definite  alterations* 


I 


Summary  IX, 
Explanation  ayid  Uiility  of  Forms, 


Y«a. 

No, 

^ 

TmmmtAwii 

i        *                   TOtAl 

J      ^        Afflrmallve. 

No. 

rimoe 

Totikl 

^ 

EspUaatloSi 

ge  81   12a  (25.29%) 

31S 

S18  (=02.35%) 

63 

510 

waty, 

1«SS7    20a(40,d8%) 

243 

6 

24»  (=48,82%) 

52 

510 

Bifiknatfoa, 

or  runty, 
or  Both. 

27a  (54,50%) 

220  (43.13%) 

12 

510 

Tl)e  proportion  of  definite  explanations  is  thus  considerably 
grmier  than  that  of  the  earlier  study,  ^  and  in  view  of  the 
jjTfat  probability  of  forgotten  origins,  the  natural  theory  of 
fomiB  seems  overwhelmiDgly  probable.  **The  nature  of  the 
Bontli'lonn,''  one  student  writes,  '4s  probably  due  to  the 


'Ot  op.  «!.,  AMERICA^'  Journal,  of  Psychology,  V,  4,  p.  449. 
*0|i«  mi.f  Ams&xcan  Jouenal.  of  PsnrcHOLOOYf  Y,  4,  p.  448« 
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nature  of  my  school  work.  From  January  to  June  there  is 
a  gradual  letting  up  of  the  strain ;  July  and  August  are  the 
calm  months,  and  with  September  begins  the  up-hill  work." 
**  My  number-form,"  says  another,  '*I  can  trace  back  to  a 
game  which  I  played  in  childhood.  The  figures  were  in 
small  blocks."  A  third  explianation  refers  the  origin  of 
the  form  to  kindergarten  days :  <'My  number-form  origin- 
ates, I  think,  in  those  frames  with  colored  beads  strung  upon 
wires,  by  means  of  which  children  are  taught  to  count,  add, 
subtract,  etc." 

The  testimonies  to  the  utility  of  the  forms  are  no  less 
explicit.  These  which  follow  are  representative:  **The 
only  way  I  can  remember  dates  is  that  other  dates  are  pro- 
portional to  them  (on  a  form  of  concentric  circles) .  I  re- 
member 1,625  because  it  is  at  an  angle  of  30°  from  the  present." 
'<  I  am  almost  entirely  dependent  on  my  form  for  remember- 
ing dates,  appointments,  people  and  places  ;  and  *  *  «  j 
think  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  add  the  smallest 
numbers  without  the  aid  of  my  number  form."  <<  My  alpha- 
bet-form helps  very  much  in  type-setting."  **  When  I  said 
I  would  come  here,  I  *  put  it  down'  on  my  form." 

The  significant  number  of  those  who  believe  that  they  are 
helped  by  their  forms  to  memorize  facts,  to  remember  datea 
and  to  perform  mathematical  operations,  emphasizes  the  wis- 
dom of  such  educational  use  of  forms  as  has  already  been 
made  by  Miss  Adelia  Hornbrook.  ^  Indeed,  the  use  of  charts 
and  of  diagrams  is  in  itself  a  suggestion  of  mental  forms,  for 
calendars  and  primer  pages  lie  at  the  basis  of  many  month, 
week  and  alphabet  forms.  To  make  these  suggestions  more 
definite,  and,  in  particular,  to  impress  the  child's  memory,  aa 
Miss  Hornbrook  does,  with  some  simple  number-form,  seems 
a  reasonable,  pedagogical  application  of  these  forms.  Such 
aid  to  the  visual  imagination  might  not  aid  the  essentially 
** ear-minded"  children,  but  it  could  do  no  harm  unless  un- 
duly pressed. 

The  elaborate  dramatization  of  letters,  numerals  and 
musical  notes,  ^  by  which  they  are  endowed  with  physical  and 
with  psychical  characteristics,  so  that  they  often  become 
actors  in  entire  little  dramas  among  themselves, — this  com- 
plex experience  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  commoner 
and  simpler  phenomenon  of  especial  like  or  dislike  for  certain 
letters  or  numbers.  All  these  cases  may  be  classified  as 
follows : — 


^Educational  Review ^  V,  p.  467. 

^Op.  cit.,  American  Journal  op  Psychology,  V,  4,  p.  454. 
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Ult6orI>Ulike, 
Dnsilisslion, 

75 
46 

8 

83 

as 

ExaminlEig  mare  closely  these  inatatiGes  of  like  and  ^ 

wf  fimi  that  there  are  fifty   «.*      uv,  ^ore  snch   assuuisi. 
Titli  tlie  oomeralfi  than  wit  ^  the  letters ^  which  mdicates  lui 
Hic  ottjaierals,  ait  objects  o    more  iotense  iatellecttial  eff'^ 
aft  more  likely  to  become  ^actors  of  emotional  associat 
StiD  more  carefally  observed,   these  numerical  associatl     a 
itiicloc^  the  existence  of  a  marked  preference  for  tiie  even 
Dtusbers* 
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Odi>  Numbebs. 
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1^ 
11 
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II 
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Odd. 
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There  seems  to  be  a  special  fondness  for  2,  and — among 
Ike  odd  numbers — for  6,  but  a  common  aversion  for  prime 
imtDbers  like  7,  II  and  1$,  One  would  almost  certainty  in- 
fer that  these  feelings  have  their  root  in  the  actual  exper- 
ience of  faeility  in  the  nse  of  even  nombers,  and  of  difficnlties 
with  the  nnyielding  indivisibility  of  prime  numbers,  and 
the  explicit  teetlmony  of  one-foorth  of  onr  subjects  confirms 
tim  Tiew.  In  these  eases  of  personificiition,  therefore,  as 
weJJ  as  in  the  other  forms  of  syniBsthesia,  the  *' psychologi- 
es'- tlieorj  seems  the  simpler  and  the  more  probable. 


QtrESTrONs  os  Syn-esthesia. 

Thwa»  qtiettloiis  are  based  upon  a  list  formulated  after  the  care- 
M  iUidj  of  oiore  than  BO  records  of  flynteetheeia.     They  have  been 
',  after  the  experience  gained  by  using  them  during  two  years, 
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for  200  subjecte,  and  after  the  addition  of  qnestionB  suggested  by 
Floumov's  and  by  Qruber's  classification. 

Questions  which  seem  to  the  writer  of  secondary  importance  in 
the  theoretical  consideration  of  the  subject,  thougn  necessary  to  a 
complete  description,  are  starred. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  first  step  in  a  systematic  investigation  of 
synsBsthesia  should  be  to  ask  the  preliminary  questions  which 
demand  simple  *^  Yes  "  and  ^'  No  "  answers.  When  the  replies  have 
been  sifted,  the  more  detailed  questions  may  be  sent  to  all  who 
have  answered  affirmatively.  Canvasses  of  men's  colleges,  or  col- 
lege classes,  of  associations  of  people  in  middle  life,  of  schools  of 
cmldren  and  young  people,  ana  of  the  accidentally  blind  and  deaf, 
would  yield  especially  valuable  results.  Materials  and  more  de- 
tailed suggestions  for  such  inquiries  will  be  supplied,  and  the  re- 
sults gladly  received  by 

Mabt  Whtton  Oalkins, 

Wellesley  (Ck>llege),  Mass. 

Stnjesthesia. 

Pbeliminaby  QUBSnONB. 

Answer  by  "  Yes,"  "  Yes  ? ",  or  "  No."    Do  not  fall  to  answer  *•  Yes  ? "  not  "  No,"  If 

in  any  doubt. 

I.  Do  you  think  of  particular  colors  in  connection  with  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  or  numerals,  or  proper  names,  or  musical  sounds,  or 
in  any  other  unusual  connection? 

II.  Do  you  think  of  numerals,  or  names  of  months,  days  or  years, 
or  of  any  series  of  words,  as  arranged  in  particular  shapes,  like 
circles,  squares,  zig-zags,  or  very  long  lines? 

ni.  Do  single  numerals,  letters,  musical  notes,  etc.,  make  you 
think  of  different  shapes? 

IV.  a.  Do  you  especially  like  or  dislike  any  numerals,  letters, 
etc.? 

b.    Do  numerals,  letters,  etc.,  seem  to  you  to  be  like  people? 

Detailed  Questions. 

iV'of^— Many  of  these  questions  may  be  answered  by  "Yes  "or  "No."  but  fuller 
replies  are  preferable.  It  is  hoped  that  all  questions  will  be  answered,  but  the  less 
important  ones  are  starred. 

A,  PseudO'Chromesthesia. 

I.    Do  you  habitually  or  frequently  "  seem  to  see  "  colors  or  vari- 
ations of  light  and  shade,  in  connection  with  certain  letters, 
words,  objects,  sounds,  or  other  sensations  ?     If  so,  mention 
the  colors  connected, 
a.    With  letters. 
1.    With  vowels, 
a    (as  in  fate),  &  (fftt),  &  (fftr). 
e    (     "    me),  6  (met). 
i    C     "    mine),  i  (pin), 
o    (     "    mote),  6  (n6t). 
do  (     "     moon), 
u   ?     "    inute),u  (tub), 
y   (    "    type),  y  (symbol). 
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(Mention  all 


1  With  diphthoiigB. 

m      bh       ay       el       ew       ca       on 
si       aw  en       ey        oi       ow, 

S.   With  consonatits. 
b      d 
e      t 
ete.    (MeotioB  all  cases.) 
b^    Witli  wordB. 
L   Names  of  people,    (Mention  instances,) 
S^  ^Mames  of  places.     (Mention  instances.) 
3l    a.    Named  of  months.    (Mention  all  casei.) 
b.    Names  of  days  of  week.    (Mention  all  caaee. 
Common  terms. 

a.  With  all  worda^  or  with  a  few  ? 

b.  With  any  particular  parts  of  speech  ? 

c.  With  abstract  terms  r 
«.   With  sonnde. 

J.    With  mnaical  sounda. 

a.  DilTerent  pitches. 
(1)    High, 
{%)    Low. 

b.  Different  Intenaiti^  i. 
(1)    Loud. 

m  Soft. 

e.    Different  keys.    (! 

d.  IHiferent  instrume 
caeea.) 

e.  Different  compose] 
/.    Different  pieces  of 

2.    with  noises.     (Mentio^ 

d.  —  .  - 

1,  Still: 

I.    In  motion. 
f.    With  tastes.    (Mention  all  caeesO 
g*    With  odors.    ( Mention  all  cases* ) 

a.  With  skin  sensations.    (Mention  all  cases.) 
L    Contact. 

t.    Pressure. 
S.    Temperature. 
4.    SenBationa  of  movemente. 
k.   With  pains.    (Mention  all  oases.) 

Aatwer  questions  II  and  III  with  reference  to  each  sort  of  color;  that  for  letters* 
vords.  music,  numerals,  tastes,  etc. 

*II.   a.    Does  the  color  appear 

1.  Only  when  the  letter  (word,  music,  etc.)  is  heardt 

2.  Only  when  the  letter  (word,  music,  etc.)  is  seent 

3.  Both  when  the  letter,  etc.,  is  heard  and  seent 

ITote.— Which  seems  to  have  been  earlier,  color  with  sound  or  with 
form? 

b.  Does  the  color  appear 

1.  When  the  letter,  etc.,  is  imagined  as  heardt 

2.  When  the  letter,  etc.,  is  imagined  as  aeent 

3.  In  both  cases  ? 

e.  Does  the  color  appear  invariably  or  occasionally? 
*in.    What  is  the  location  of  the  color  ? 

A.    Is  it  in  tridimensional  space,  e,  (/.,  in  front  of  you,  to  the  right, 
etc.?  or, 


tlon  aU  cases.) 

f  e.  ^.,  violin f  piano. 

J  e.  ^.,  Chopin,  Handel. 
Lusic. 

.  all  cases.) 


With  numerals,  e.  o.,  1.  8,  0.     (Mention  all  cases.) 
With  pictores  or  oojecte,  which  are 
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b.    Is  it  as  if  on  a  page  ?  or 
o.    Is  it  impossible  to  give  the  location  ? 
♦rV.    What  is  the  $hape  or  form 

a.  Of  color  with  music  and  noises  ? 

b.  Of  color  with  tastes,  etc.  ? 

c.  Of  color  with  letters  and  numerals:— 

1.  Does  each  letter  and  numeral  appear  as  if  printed  or  written 

in  colored  ink  ?  or. 

2.  Has  the  color  some  other  definite  shape  ?  or, 

3.  Has  the  color  a  vague  and  indefinite  snape  ? 

d.  Of  color  with  words:— 

1.  Is  each  letter  colored  separately  ? 

2.  Are  all  letters  colored,  but  of  one  color  ? 

3.  Is  the  word  printed  or  written,  in  a  neutral  tint  on  a  colored 

background  ? 

4.  Has  the  color  some  other  definite  shape  ? 

5.  Has  the  color  a  vag^e  and  indefinite  snape  ? 

V.  (If  vou  have  word  color) 

a.  Give  your  color  for 

1.  Sara.  .                          9.  a.    Oarrie. 

2.  Lottie.  b.    Carry. 

3.  Date.  10.    Alice. 

4.  Harry.  11.    Edith. 

5.  Samuel.  12.    Oscar. 

6.  Fate.  13.    Anna. 

7.  Door.  14.    Stephen. 

8.  a.    Meet.  15.    Olifford. 
b.    Meat. 

b.  How  does  the  color  of  a  word  seem  to  you  to  be  determined  ? 

1.  Does  it  follow  the  color 

a.  Of  the  initial  letter? 

b.  Of  a  repeated  letter  ? 

c.  Of  a  vowel  or  of  vowels  ? 

d.  Of  a  consonant  or  of  consonants  ? 

e.  Of  an  accented  vowel  or  consonant  ? 

2.  Does  each  letter  ha^ve  its  own  color  as  when  perceived 

alone  ? 

3.  Is  the  color  a  mixture  of  the  colors  of  the  different  letters  ? 

4.  Does  the  color  follow  the  prevailing  sounds,  so  as  to  be  the 

same  for  rhymed  words  ? 

c.  Was  word-color  earlier  than  letter-color  ? 

Answer  question  VI  with  the  fullest  details  possible. 

VI.  a.    Have  you  any  explanations  of  your  colors,  by  association, 

1.  Of  the  ldter8,  with  the  colors  of  blocks  or  pictures  from 

which  they  were  learned  ? 

2.  Of  the  numercUB,  with  some  similar  objects  ? 

3.  Of  names  of  people,  with  the  color  of  hair,  or  of  eyes,  or  of 

garments  of  particular  people  ? 

4.  Of  names  of  places,  (a)  With  colors  of  a  map  ? 

(b)  With  varying  colors  of  foliage,  etc.? 

5.  Of  names  of  months  with  season- colors  ? 

6.  Of  favorite  letters  or  words  with  favorite  colors  ? 
^ote.— Name  your  favorite  colors. 

7.  Of  musical  tones  with  emotions,  and  so  with  colors  produc- 

ing the  same  emotions  ? 

8.  Of  musical  selections  with  the  colors  of  real  or  imagined 

scenes  ? 
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h,  tfention  any  other  explanations  for  the  origin  or  for  the  alter- 
ution  of  your  colors, 
Vn,   &,    Do  your  "  colored  "  words  aid  your  memory  in  spelling  ? 

b.  Do  your  ''^  colored  '*  notes  aid  your  memory  for  music  ? 

c.  Are  your  colore  of  any  other  assistance?    (Give  full  details*) 
VUL   U  four  pseudo* chromes thesia  a  source  of 

&  Fleamre?  or 

b.  Pdn?  or 

c   Keltber?or 

d.  Partly  of  pleasure,  partly  of  pain  ? 

DC   Have  any  of  your  immediate  family  or  other  relativeg 
a*   PBeudo*chromesthesia  (colored  hearing)  ? 
b*   Forma? 

c.  Any  similar  habit  ? 

*X«   Did  your  pseudo-cbromesthesia  begin 

a.   In  childhood  ?  or 

b*   Later?  or 

c    Fart  at  one  time,  part  at  another  ?    (Give  details.) 
*XL    Has  your  pseudo- chromes thesia 

a.  Increased  7  or 

b.  D6cresBed?or 
t.    Neither  ?  or 

d.  Part  Increased  and  part  decreased  ?    (Give  details.) 
Xn.    a.    Is  your  pseudo'chromesthesia  so  strong  that 

1,    If  you  hear,  read,  or  imagine  one  of  your  **  colored  letters/' 
words,  etc.,  while  looking  at  a  white  background,  the 
white  Decomes  colored  ? 
SL    Ton  have  an  after*image  of  the  color  ? 
X    A  page  on  which  your  "  colored  "  words,  etc,,  are  printed 

seems  flecked  with  the  color  ? 
4*    The"  color '^  of  a  name  actually  seems  to  intensify  or  to 
change  the  color  of  the  dress  of  the  wearer  ? 
b.    Mention  any  other  cases  in  which  your  pseudo-chromesthesia 
ever  becomes  or  tends  to  become  hallucination, 
nn.    Have  you  any  such  peculiar  asBociatlouB 

a.  With  sounds  ?  e.  g,^  do  colors  suggest  musical  notes  ? 

b.  With  tastes,  odors,  etc,  ?  e.g,^  do  musical  notes  suggest  tastes, 

odors^  etc.  ? 
•XIV,    Mention  any  personal  details  which  bear  on  the  subject,  e.  g.^ 
a.    Are  you,  in  any  sense,  an  artist  ? 
b*   Are  you,  in  any  sense,  a  musician  ? 


Indicate  the  position  on  each  form 
of  numerals,  names  of  months, 
letters,  etc. 


•C 


.    Draw  your  forms  for  3erie§  of  words,  numerals,  etc. 
.    For  numerals, 

*  For  months. 

*  For  days  of  the  week. 
.    For  years  or  centuries* 
,    For  the  alphabet. 

*  For  any  other  forms. 
Draw  your  s^nnhols,  if  you  have  any,  i.  e.,  forms  for  single 

BiuiieralB,  letters,  eto. 

*  Fbr  numerals,  e.  ^.,  1^  A    2=0    3=-f    4=^ 
L   fior  letters* 

L    For  miuioal  notes. 
^    For  words. 
PtoMe  state  with  reference  to  each  form  whether 
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a.  The  nnmerals,  names  of  months,  etc.,  appear  as  if  printed 

(or  written)  on  the  form. 

b.  The  form  is  colored. 

c.  Any  imaees  of  scenes  or  of  objects  appear  in  the  forms. 

*I1I.    Please  state  with  reference  to  each  form  and  symbol,  ^diether 

a.  The  form,  etc.,  is  flat,  like  a  plane  surface. 

b.  The  form,  etc.,  is  flat,  as  if  printed  on  a  page. 

c.  The  form,  etc.,  extends  in  three  dimensions. 

*IV.    Please  state  with  reference  to  each  form  and  symbol,  whether 

a.  1.    The  form,  etc.,  is  in  front  or  back  of  you. 

2.  The  form,  etc.,  is  above  or  below  yon. 

3.  The  form,  etc.,  is  right  or  left  of  yon. 

b.  Yon  always  imagine  yourself  in  relation  to  the  form,  etc. 
*V.    a.    Do  the  forms  appear  invariably  or  occasionally  ? 

b.    Do  the  forms  appear  as  wholes  or  in  sections  ? 

VI.  Have  you  any  explanations  of  the  origin  or  of  the  particnlar 

shape  of  your 

a.  1.    Number-form  ? 

2.  Month-form? 

3.  Day-of-week-form  ? 

4.  Year  or  century -form  ? 

5.  Alphabet-form  ? 

6.  Other  forms  ? 

b.  Symbols  (single  forms  for  numerals,  etc.). 

Can  you  refer  any  forms  or  symbols  to  lessons  or  g^mes  of 
childhood  ?  Are  thev  like  any  pattern  of  wall  paper  or 
carpet  ?  like  a  calendar  ?  like  a  clock  face  ?  etc. 

VII.  a.    Does  your  number-form  help  you 

1.  In  remembering  dates  ? 

2.  In  any  mathematical  operation  ? 

3.  In  any  other  way  ? 

b.  1.    Does  your  month- form  1  help  you  in  remember- 

2.  Does  your  day-of-week-form        y    ing  dates  or  appoint- 

3.  Does  your  year  or  century -form  J     ments  ? 

c.  Does  your  alphabet- form  help  you 

1.  In  spelling? 

2.  In  looking  up  words  in  a  lexicon  ? 

3.  In  any  other  way  ? 

d.  Does  any  other  form  help  you  ? 

e.  Do  your  symbols  help  you  ? 

*VIII.    Does  the  possession  of  the  forms  and  symbols  give  you 

a.  Pleasure  ? 

b.  Pain? 

c.  Neither  ? 

d.  Partly  pleasure  and  partly  pain  ? 

IX.    Have  any  of  your  immediate  family  and  other  relatives 

a.  Pseudo-chromesthesia  (colored- hearing)  ? 

b.  Forms  or  symbols  ? 

c.  Any  similar  mental  habit? 

♦X.    Did  your  forms  and  symbols  begin 

a.  In  childhood  ? 

b.  Later? 

c.  Part  in  childhood,  part  later  ? 
♦XI.    Have  your  forms  and  symbols 

a.  Increased  ? 

b.  Decreased  ? 

c.  Neither? 

d.  Part  increased  and  part  decreased  ? 
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Xn.   a.    Do  you  ever  feel  as  if  the  toTms  and  s jmbols  had  an 
aetnaif  external  existence  t 

b.    Do  they  ever  involve  yon  in  any  other  sort  of  hallaci nation  ? 
'ion.    Mention  any  pergonal  details  which  bear  on  the  enbject,  e.  g., 

&^    AxB  yon  an  artist  ? 

b.    Are  you  an  archlteot  ? 

e.    Are  yon  especially  fond  of  system  and  method  7 

L   like  and  dislike 
i^    For  nnmeralft* 
1.   Bo  you  especiallj'  like  any  nnmerala  ? 
S*    Po  yon  especially  dislike  any  nnmeralfl  ? 
Otre  reasons  in  both  cases* 
b.    For  letters. 
h    Do  yon  eapecially  like  any  letters  ? 
1   Do  yon  especially  dislike  any  letters  ? 
Give  reasons  in  both  cases. 

e.    Mention  and  explain  any  similar  cases  of  Ilka  and  dislike. 
U,   Dramatisation, 
a.  With  nnmeraifl. 
h    Do  nnmerals  seem  to  yon  to  have  physical  characteristics? 

{e.  g.^  Is  1  short  and  f att  4  tall  and  thin.  7  bmnette  ?) 
%,    Do  nnmerals  seem  to  you  to  have  mental  and  moral  cbar- 
acterf sties  ?  (e,  g,^  is  8  upright,  14  mean,  16  Mnd  ?) 
Of^e  f«aion»  for  all  cases. 
Iv    la  the  dramatization  so  complete  that  the  numerals  seem 
Mke  persons  ?    ( Qi  ve  de  tails . ) 
b*    L    Do  letters  seem  to  you  to  have  physical  characteristics  ? 
S.    Do  letters  seem  to  you  to  have  mental  and  moral  charac- 
teristics? 
Give  reasons  for  all  cases. 
%    la  the  dramatisation  so  complete  that  the  tetters  seem  like 
persOQS?    (Give  details.) 
e.    Mention  and  explain  any  similar  cases  of  dramatixatioo* 
1>*    Mention  any  other  cases  of  peculiar  association. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  LITERATURE. 


I.     SOME  RECENT  STUDIES  OP  PAIN. 

1.  Aiin,  Plea9ure  and  ^Esthetic:    Mahcttatj,,    London,  1894. 

2.  BeUrdge  zur  Physiologie  des  SchmerzHnns.     PROF.  Dr.  M.  VON 

Fret,  Ber.    d.  math.-phys.    Klasse.  d.  k.    Sftohs.    Ges.  d. 
Wiss.    July  and  December,  1894. 

3.  Die  Sengibilitdt  der  Conjunctiva  und  CSomea  des  mensdiUehen  Auges. 

Dr.  W.  a.  Naoel.  Pfluger's  Archiv,  Bd.  UX,  1895,  pp.  663-595. 

4.  The  Oriffin  of  Pleamtre  and  Pain.    Dr.  H.  Nichoub.    Phil.  Rev., 

I,  pp.  403-432,  518-534. 

5.  Schmerz  und  Temperaturempflndung.  Prof.  Dr.  Z.  Ofpenhehcer, 

Berlin.    Georg  Reimer,  1893. 

6.  Ueber  den  Schmerz.    Prof.  Dr.  A.  Ooldscheider.    Berlin,  1894. 

Says  Goldscheider,  in  his  recent  work,  '^  Ueber  den  Schmerz," 
**It  is  a  shame  that  we  possess  such  insufficient  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  character  of  pain— those  symptoms  which  represent  the  es- 
sential part  of  aU  boml v  snffering  of  man. ' '  This  statement  is  true  if 
we  have  in  mind  our  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  mediation  of 
pain;  i.e..  whether  it  is  of  pnysiological  or  of  psychical  origin; 
whether  it  is  mediated  by  specific  nerves,  or  by  any  or  all  sensory 
nerves;  whether  pain  is  to  be  considered  as  a  guole  of  a  sensation, 
a  separate,  coordinate  sensation,  or  only  an  intense  degree  of  a 
sensation;— for  on  all  these  points  our  knowledge  of  pain  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  in  mind  the  many  facts 
we  know  concerning  pain,  its  influence  on  our  mental  and  bodily 
states,  its  importance  as  a  guide  to  health  or  disease,  as  well  as  its 
value  in  leading  to  higher  moral  and  religious  action,  there  is,  i>er- 
haps,  no  sensation  about  which  we  know  more.  Tne  difficult  in 
finding  a  theory  for  pain  is  due,  perhaps,  in  large  part,  to  the 
great  number  of  isolated  facts  we  already  Know  concerning  it.  If 
we  knew  less  we  might  be  willing  to  accept  any  one  of  the  many 
theories  already  proposed,  but  as  it  now  is,  no  theory  seems  to  an- 
swer all.  The  primordial  character  of  pain  makes  it  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  experiences  to  analyze.  It  comes  to  us  after  untold  ases 
of  accumulated  experiences,  mixed  with  other,  later- developmg 
sensations,  from  which  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  separate  it. 

Some  of  the  Known  Facta. 

What  are  some  of  the  isolated  facts  that  we  know  concerning 
pain  ?  To  enumerate,  without  endeavoring  to  follow  any  particular 
order,  we  may  state: 
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That  ft  Btimnlation  of  pressure  (touch)  la  perceived  sooner  and 
fwle#  ftway  quicker  than  a  painful  stitnuluB  occurring  at  tlie  Bame 
tline  and  In  the  same  place— that  is,  under  normal  conditions,  pain 
and  touch  excutationa  oconrring  together  are  separated  in  time  be- 
(ore  reaching  oonaciouaneae.  Again,  under  the  in0uence  of  anses- 
tlMtiea,  pain  and  not  touch  mav  be  temporarily  destroyed,  or  vwe 
ViTM;  for  instance^  cocaine  and  chloroform  destroy  pain  and  not 
loiicli,  while  saponin  destroys  touch  and  not  pain, '  Under  clinical 
and  pathological  conditional  such  aa  traumatism,  s^^ngomyelia, 
etc.f  pain  may  be  destroyed  without  any  other  sensation  being  ma- 
limliy  injured*  Sectioning  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord 
teltooys  the  perception  of  pain  from  parts  below  the  section,  with- 
cmt  deatroying  the  sense  of  pressure  (touch). ^  In  multiple  neuritis 
lud  certain  lesions  of  the  cord,  the  sense  of  touch  may  be  destroyed 
witbont  that  of  pain.  Pain  may  be  produced  by  an  electric  spark, 
or  by  thermal  stimuli,  without  any  sensation  of  touch. 

Again^  aa  shown  by  Naunyn  ana  others,  pain  is  the  result  of  a 
iiUDfiiation  process >  Naunyn^  founds  in  cases  of  tabes  dorsalis,  that 
a  mechanical  atlmnlus  ( produced  by  touching  the  skin  of  the  foot 
lltli  a  hair,  etc.),  which  is  below  the  conscious  threshold  of  either 
Mia  or  touch,  if  repeated  a  great  many  times  per  second  (€K)  to 
W>%willbe  perceived,  after  a  few  seconds  (6  to  20),  aa  a  pain 
which  soon  oecomes  unbearable.  The  same  effect  of  summation 
can  be  abown  with  electric  stimulation,  where,  with  a  weak  current, 
1  few  ahocks  per  second  are  not  painful,  but  a  large  number  per 
•econd  mxe  decidedly  so. 
Notwithstanding  the  above  cases,  in  which  it  seems  possible  to 

"-»  preaaure  (touch)  and  pain,  yet  normally^  especially  under 

__J<»1  stimulation^  pain  is  seldom  found  without  bekig  pre- 
I  or  accompanied  by  touch.  It  is  probably  the  mixing  of  these 
ierent  cutaneous  sensations  with  pain  that  enables  us  to  locate 
i  latter,  and  gives  to  it  the  peculiar  coloring  which  we  designate 
ste,  aharp,  smarting,  stinging,  boring,  lacerating,  lancinating, 
%  gnawing,  aching*  bearing-down,  etc.,  according  as  the 
feeling  is  mixed  more  with  one  or  another  of  the  cutaneous 
atlana*  Owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  language  to  express  such 
of  conaciouaness,  it  is  diflioult  to  make  the  above  terms 
nsfe  aimple,  or  even  to  be  sure  that  the  same  term  is  used  for  the 
aaaie  thing  by  different  individuals.  A  pain  may  vary,  of  course, 
llsoQ^h  any  or  all  of  these  different  qualities  at  differ eni  times. 

Mai^ftooording  to  Erb,^  is  not  a  sensation  of  a  peculiar  form,  but 
toe  of  mipher  degree;  therefore,  every  sensory  stimulus  is  capable 
Qlproduolng  pain,  if  it  reaches  sufficient  intensity.  But  we  can 
kirdly  retflin  this  statement  among  those  of  generally  accepted 
fUXm^  for  the  statement  ia  qneationed  by  those  who  hold  that  the 
•enaeaCalght,  hearing,  etc.)*  aa  such,  do  not  give  physioal 
On  the  other  hand,  every  kind  of  stimulation,  raecnanlcal, 
il,  electrical  and  chemical,  may  excite  pain.  Any  disturbance 
|mtiiUon  or  of  circulation  may  also  produce  the  same  result. 
*  El  ia  generally  accompanied  or  followed  by  inflammation  of  the 

^  but  what  particular  relation  this  bears  to  pain  ia  not  known. 

el  would  fi(p^^  that,  in  many  cases  at  least,  tne  pain  was  due  to 
tbe  inlliiuiiimon ;  but  Radcliff  *  and  aome  others  take  the  ground 
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^thatpain  of  a  neuralgio  character  is  antagonised  rather  than 
favored  by  Inflammatory  excitement  of  the  nervoos  nrstem."  And. 
farther,  *'  where  pain  seems  to  be  associated  with  active  fever  ana 
inflammation,  it  has  been  seen  that  the  place  of  the  pain  is  in  the 
cold  stage,  before  the  establishment  of  tne  hot  stage  of  the  dis« 
order,  and  not  in  the  hot  stage  itself— in  the  stage  ofirritation  pre- 
liminarv  to  the  Inflammation,  and  not  in  the  sti^B»®  of  actoatin* 
flammation."  As  is  well  known,  pain  is  a  very  important  sign  of 
disease,  and  becomes  of  great  value  to  the  physician  in  his  diagno* 
sis,  but  the  pain  is  very  often  located  at  a  oistance  from  the  seat  of 
the  disturbance.  For  instance,  disease  of  the  hip- joint  causes  pain 
in  the  knee;  inflammation  of  the  liver,  or  in  the  diaphragm,  caaaea 
pain  in  the  right  shoulder;  valvular  lesion  of  the  heart  may  pro* 
auce  pain  in  the  left  arm;  irritation  of  the  stomach  mav  cause  pain 
in  the  head;  stone  in  the  bladder  may  produce  pain  in  the  outlet  of 
the  urinary  passage;  spinal  lesions  are  nearly  always  referred  to 
some  more  peripheral  part. 

Individuails,  as  well  as  nations,  differ  greatly  in  their  sensitive- 
ness to  pain.  The  Irishman  is  more  sensitive  than  the  Scotchman; 
the  Latin  race  is  more  sensitive  than  the  Teutonic.  There  are  age. 
class  and  sex  differences,  thoueh  the  data  here  are  verv  limi&d 
riiombroso,  and  later  MacDonald^ ).  It  is  also  true  that  the  same 
individual  differs  considerably  from  day  to  day  in  his  sensitiveness 
to  pain  without  any  apparent  cause. 

Again,  a  mechanical  (pressure^  stimulation,  which  is  not  at  all 
painful  at  first,  wiU,  if  long  continued,  become  not  only  unpleasant 
and  annoying,  but  actually  painful.  Here  continuation  ofpreasure 
seems  to  change  a  touch  sensation  into  a  painful  one.  Tnere  are 
some  parts  of  uie  body,  e.  g,.  the  cuticle,  nails,  hair,  ligaments,  etc., 
that  are  never  painful;  while  there  are  other  organs,  e.  g.^  the 
lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  intestines,  mucous  membrane,  tendons,  etc., 
which,  under  normal  conditions,  function  painlessly,  but  under 
penological  conditions  become  the  seat  of  very  severe  pain.' 

To  the  above  may  be  added  the  pains  due  to  general  depression, 
fatigue,  hysteria,  hypnotism,  etc.  By  hypnotic  suflmstion  the 
body  may.  on  tne  other  hand,  be  rendered  insensic^e  to  pain, 
while  all  other  sensation  remains  intact  (Witmer*). 

Still  another  interesting  fact  has  been  brought  out  by  Nagel, 
namely,  that  a  current  of  hot  air  striking  the  conjunctiva,  cornea 
or  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue,  is  never  perceived  as  warmJbut 
as  oold,  unless  too  hot,  in  which  case  it  feels  cold  and  painful.  The 
other  parts  of  the  body,  however,  perceive  the  warm  current  as 
warm. 

Some  Recent  Theories  of  Pain, 

In  order  that  any  theory  of  pain  may  be  accepted  as  final,  it  must 
explain  all  the  above  facts  as  well  as  many  others  not  mentioned. 
There  are  almost  as  many  pleasure-pain  theories  as  there  have 
been  writers  upon  the  subject,  and  the  subject  has  by  no  means 
suffered  for  want  of  writers.  ESach  theory  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  man  who  proposed  it,  but  few  can  be  said  to  be  satisfactory  to 
Uurge  numbers,  while  none  seem  to  be  satisfactory  to  all. 

I  wish  to  confine  myself  in  this  article  to  a  few  of  the  recent 
theories  ofpain,  which  cover  pretty  nearly  the  present  status  of  the 
subject.    These  theories  may  be  divided  into  three  groups: 

»  AM.  JOURN.  PSTCH.,  VoL  VI.,_p.  «1. 
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L    Theme  which  represent  pain  aa  a  quale  of  seoBation. 

1.  nuMe  which  class  pain  as  a  distinct  senEation. 
i  1.  Tboae  which  clasa  pain  Bimply  as  a  certain  degree  of  BenBation. 
^  IJader  the  qtial€  theory  may  be  classed  nearly  all  the  ancient 
vriters  on  the  snbject  as  well  as  many  of  the  present  day.  By  far 
Urn  best  exposition  of  this  theorv  is  given  by  Mr.  Marshall  in  his 
iSOOOl  book,  *^  Pleasure,  Pain  and  JBathetics.^*  This  most  excellent 
tnalBifiiiit  of  the  subject  has  given  a  new  impetus  to  the  qtuile 
tiMQarjr  tm  well  as  to  the  whole  study  of  emotion,  A  careful  read- 
tigoi  llie  book  makes  one  feel  that  there  is  but  little  left  to  be  said 
i  iide,  and  one  must  admit  the  great  importance  of  the  work, 
IboQ^h  he  may  not  be  able  to  bring  his  mind  to  harmony  with 
tbe  soibor's  view. 

Mafsball  gives  three  hypotheses  to  account  for  pain  and  pleasure, 
of  vbieb  he  accepts  the  last:  (1)  ^^  That  pleasure-pain  modes  are 
tbt  fandamental  elements  from  which  all  mental  life  develops,  a 
hjpoiliesis  which,  apart  from  other  oppositions,  is  negatived  b^  toe 
Cmlliat  our  mental  life  is  not  developed  on  two  distinct  lines, viz.,  of 
fUmnatB  and  of  pain,''  (2)  '^That  in  pleasure-pain  we  have  a  spe- 
iiftlSMMie  of  mental  activity,  a  series  9ui  generis,  unlike  and  stand. 
I^g  ^iart  from  any  other  mental  state  in  character  and  means  of 
gaotaki  which^  however,  is  connected  with  all  other  mentality  in 
ioaia  mbtle  way,"  ( 3)  **  That  pleasure  and  pain  may  he  differential 
qnalfttwi  of  all  mental  states  of  such  nature  that  one  of  them  must 
todcilber  of  them  may,  under  their  proper  conditions,  belong  to  any 
BiiKfe  of  consciousness."  ^*  Under  these  hypotheses  pleasure 
I  pain  are  primitive  qualia.  which  may  appear  with  any  mental 
nont^  simple^  primitive  ideas  in  the  Lockian  aensCf  and^  there- 
_„ ft,  ©OJToctly  cfaiBsed  by  him;  simple  primary  differentiations  of 
pMaa&tation.  which  are  grasped  by  us  essentially  after  the  same 
ayumex'  in  wnlch  we  know  the  mind  to  act  in  other  directions,  but 
la  |b#  most  primal  forms  of  Buch  action.''  Mr,  Marshall  says 
tuihear:  *'  That  psychic  life  is  not  divided  on  the  lines  of  pleasure. 
irjM  objaction  to  a  view  which  makes  pleasure  and  pain  qualia  of 

**  intation  composing  our  psychic  hfe  as  we  know  it,  for  the 

'f  marked-on  psychic  states  are  not  supposed  to  be  devel- 
I  from  the  pleasure -pain  modes,  but  states  still  subject  to 
\  qaallflcations. 

Ai  U>  the  physical  basis  of  pain,  he  holds  that  **  no  special  nerve 
«tuiMi  and  no  distinct  differentiations  of  such  organs  are  to  be 
looiDed  for  to  account  for  the  qualia  which  relate  to  the  whole  field 
Ofnaalal  life,  for  their  physical  conditions,  whatever  they  be» 
Baai  be  looked  for  in  all  that  which  we  learn  to  look  upon  as  the 
|l|fileal  baeU',  L  s.,  in  all  of  nerve  necessary  for  mentalit}^  what- 
wmt  ipeoial  parta  are,  for  any  one  moment,  called  into  activity. 
Kieb  ease  of  distinct  presentation  may  thus  be  said  to  bring  for- 
rard  Ita  own  pleasure  or  pain  organ,  as  it  were,  fitted  to  act  under 
pMM  conditions."  The  old  Aristotelian  idea  that  ^^  the  activity 
dtM  oraan  of  any  content,  if  efficient,  is  pleasurable,  if  inefficient, 
b  paliilm/'  is  discussed  and  changed  to  the  following  principle: 
"All  pleasure -nain  phenomena  are  determined  by  the  action  in  the 
«pna  concomitant  of  the  conscious  state,  as  related  to  the  nutri- 
lli«  eoodition  of  the  organs  at  the  time  of  the  action." 

Id  jMrtlcnlar  his  hypothesis  is:  (l)  that  *'  pleasure  is  experienced 
IhllMlui  Uie  physical  activity,  coincident  with  the  psychic  state  to 
VbUilbo  pleasure  is  attached,  involves  the  use  of  surplus  stored 
tftiMl  Uit  reaolution  of  surplus  potential  into  actual  energ^r,  or,  la 
ftttcr  worda,  whenever  energy  involved  in  the  reaction  to  a  stimu- 
!■■  li  frtikter  in  amount  than  the  energy  which  the  stimulus  habit* 
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ually  calls  forth;'*  mod  (2)  that  *^ pain  ia  ezperienoed  whenever  the 
physical  action  which  determines  the  content  is  so  related  to  the 
soppbr  of  nntriment  to  its  organs  that  the  ener|7  involved  in  tbe 
reaction  to  the  stimnlns  is  lees  in  amoont  than^he  energy  which 
the  stimnlns  habitoally  calls  forth."  Or,  in  other  words,  that 
"pleasure  and  pain  are  primitive  qualities  of  psvchic  states,  which 
are  determined  by  the  relation  between  Bc&vity  and  capacity  in 
the  organs,  the  activities  of  which  are  concomitants  of  the  psy- 
choses involved." 

Without  quoting  farther,  we  may  sum  up  Mr.  Marshall's  positions 
as  follows:  (1)  That  pleasure  and  pain  are  general  qualities,  one 
of  which  must,  either  of  which  may,  oelong  to  any  fixed  element  of 
consciousness.  (2)  That  emotions  are  the  p^chic  coincidents  of 
relatively-fixed,  coordinated,  instinctive  activities  arising  upon  the 
appearance  of  definite  objects,  and,  therefore,  onlv  indirectly  con- 
nected with  pleasure  and  pain.  (3)  That  sstnetics  should  be 
treated  as  a  branch  of  hedonics,  or  the  science  of  pleasure.  (4)  That 
pleasure  and  pain  are  determined  by  the  efficiency  and  inefficiency, 
respectively,  of  the  organs  active  in  coincidence  with  the  pleasur- 
able or  painful  mental  elements;  that  efficiency  and  inefficienoy 
are  functions  of  the  relation  between  activity  and  nutrition,  pleas- 
ure being  dependent  upon  the  use  of  surplus  stored  force,  ana  pain 
upon  conditions  under  which  the  outcome  of  the  organ's  activify  is 
less  than  should  be  expected  in  consideration  of  the  energy  in- 
volved in  the  stimulus. 

It  seems  more  proper  to  designate  Mr.  Marshall's  classification 
of  pain  and  pleasure  as  a  psycho-physical  than  apsvchological  one, 
ana  yet  his  pleasure-pain  theory  is  distinctly  psvchologioal,  mak- 
ing pain  and  pleasure  due  to  psychic  states  as  wholes,  rather  than 
to  the  disturbance  of  any  particular  organ.  Under  his  treatment, 
his  theory  becomes  exceedingly  flexible,  and  seems  capable  of 
answering  nearly  all  the  known  facts.  He  says,  in  reference  to 
those  pains  which  often  seem  separate  or  distinct  in  themselves, 
that  they  do  not  invalidate  his  theory,  for,  under  extreme  con- 
ditions of  excess  of  activity  as  related  to  nourishment,  the  psy- 
chosis of  relation  should  be  vivid.  Pains  from  organs  which  are 
normally  not  painful,  but  which  become  so  under  hypemormal 
conditions,  are  dup  to  the  fact  that  these  organs  are  normally  so 
regular  in  their  rhythm  that  they  are  not  caUea  upon  to  act  power- 
fully, and,  therefore,  have  little  capacity  or  use  for  surplus  stored 
force,  conseouently  any  hypernormal  condition  would  cause  them 
to  act  painfully.  The  same  reason  mav  account  for  some  organs 
being  incapable  of  pleasurable  stimulation. 

As  to  the  secondary  sensation,  occurring  in  case  of  a  prick,  he 
assumes  a  second  set  of  nerves,  which  are  brought  into  acmon  after 
touch,  and  respond  painfully  on  account  of  their  little  storage  capac- 
ity. Analfl^sia.  he  says,  may  be  answered  by  one  sense  being 
obliterated,  while  the  other  is  not  cut  off.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  either  of  these  statements  can  be  made  to  coincide 
with  his  theory.  In  the  first  statement  he  has  separated  the  pleas- 
ure-pain quale  from  touch,  and  has  made  it  include  the  whole  of 
the  seconoary  sensation.  In  reference  to  the  second  statement,  if  the 
quale  may  be  separated  from  the  sensation,  either  by  different  paths 
of  conduction  or  by  disease,  there  would  then  be  a  quale  without  a 
sensation,  or  a  sensation  without  a  quale;  either  of  which  would 
seem  fatal  to  the  quale  theory.  It  has  been  shown  quite  conclu- 
sively, however,  by  Schiff  and  others,  that  pain  has  a  oLfferent  path 
of  conduction  in  the  spinal  column  from  most  of  the  other  haptdc 
sensations.    To  say  tnat  under  certain  conditions  the  quale  may 
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become  so  intaxuie  as  to  blot  out  the  rest  of  the  aeiiBation,  is  not  aat- 
isfaotory,  for  what  reason  have  we  to  say  the  rest  of  the  sensation 
is  there,  onJy  obscured  from  consciousness  7  Furthermore,  pain  not 
only  occurs  frequently  unaccompanied  by  other  sensory  efementBT 
but  may  be  located  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  the  disturbance, 
and  also  seems  to  have  a  quality  of  its  own*  Again,  it  may  be 
asked,  should  not  the  quaMty  of  a  sensation  become  more  notice- 
able with  practice  (exercise),  i.  e.,  the  quality  of  wine  by  experi- 
ence in  tasting — the  perfume  of  flowers  by  experience  in  Bcenting— 
tints  or  shades  of  color  of  a  visual  sensation  by  practice  in  seeing  ? 
Exercise,  however,  seems  to  increase  instead  of  decreasing  the  pain 
threshola. 

According  to  the  quale  theory,  it  would  not  seem  possible  that 
the  injury  of  any  organ  could  take  place  without  pain,  yet,  as 
is  well  Mown,  the  liver,  lungs,  kidney  and  some  other  internal 
organs  can  be  cut  or  in  many  ways  injured  without  pain,  and  is  it 
not  possible  to  develop  the  use  of  narcotics,  to  the  injury  of  the 
whole  syste  m^with  out  pain  ? 

Again,  as  Witmer  says,^  *^To  assume  that  every  sensation  or 
menial  state,  whatever,  may  be  presented  in  the  extreme  of  pleas- 
ure, in  the  extreme  of  pain,  and  in  any  nleasure  or  pain  intenaity 
between  these  and  indifference^  woula  require  that  quinine,  in 
proper  intensity,  should  give  a  pleasure  equal  in  intensity  to  that 
of  the  exercise  of  the  sexual  function;  that  the  odor  of  violets,  in 
sufficient  intensity,  should  give  a  pain  as  decided  and  intense  as  the 
agonv  of  angina  pectoris.^* 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  theory  can  be  made  to  account 
adequately  for  the  different  facts  of  pain,  nor  does  it  seem  to  me 
that  pain  is  simply  the  opposite  of  pleasure.  Real  pain  of  ten  seems  as 
distinct  in  itself  as  any  other  sensation,  while  pleasure  never  seems 
distinct  from  the  sensations  or  associations  which  produce  it. 

Among  those  who  hold  the  view  that  pain  is  a  sensation  mediated 
by  specific  nerves  of  pain,  Prof.  M,  von  Frey  of  Leipzig  has  given, 
perhaps,  the  best  experimental  proofs,  while  Dr.  Herbert  Nichols 
of  Harv^ard  has  presented,  I  think,  the  most  plausible  theory,  based 
on  the  assumption  of  speciQo  pain  nerves.  As  these  two  views 
aeem  to  represent  pretty  clearly  thiti  side  of  the  subject,  I  shall 
give  a  brief  synopsis  of  both. 

Von  Frey  gives  the  result  of  his  experiment  in  two  articles,  the 
first  published  in  July  and  the  secona  in  December,  1894.*  He  used 
aa  apparatus  a  great  number  of  light  sticks,  10  cm.  long,  to  the 
end  of  each  of  which  was  attached  a  hair,  forming  a  rignt  angle 
with  the  stick.  These  hairs  varied  in  length  from  two  to  three 
centimeters,  and  in  size  from  the  downy  hairs  of  a  child  to  the 
drmest  bristles  of  animals.  B^^  a  very  delicately  poised  scale,  all 
these  hairs  were  graded,  with  reference  to  the  force  necessary  to 
canae  them  to  bend,  A  section  from  the  end  of  each  hair  was 
meamsred  under  the  microscope  to  get  the  area  over  which  the 
preflnore  waa  exerted. 

With  this  series  of  graduated  hairs,  von  Frey  could  reduce  all  his 
meadurementa  to  a  common  unit,  which  he  did  in  terms  of  grams 
per  square  millimeter;  t.  c.,  the  number  of  grams  pressure  necea- 
aazy  to  produce  a  sensation  of  touch  or  of  pressure  when  the  con- 
ta^  surface  equaled  one  square  millimeter.  With  this  carefully 
prepared  apparatus,  he  mapped  out  by  a  series  of  pressures  the 
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touch  threshold,  as  well  as  that  for  pain,  for  different  parts  of  the 
body,  giving  his  results  in  ^^'  He  finds  the  lowest  threshold 
on  the  cornea  and  conjonctiya  where  he  gets  pain  only.  He  says: 
*'  The  hairs  exhibit  the  most  sensitive  touch  apparatus  of  the  boay, 
and  the  next  to  the  hairs  oome  the  hair-bulbs.''  There  are  many 
points  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hair-bulbs  that  give  only  pressure 
(touch)  sensation.  Separated  from  these,  and  brought  out  by  a 
greater  stimulus,  are  pain-points.  The  pain-points  are  more  nu- 
merous than  touch-points,  and  are  generally  found  in  the  placea 
between  hair-bulbs.  The  touch  and  pain-points  are  separated  by 
insensitive  places.  The  pain-points,  as  well  as  those  for  toucuy 
vary  much  in  threshold  value  on  different  parts  of  the  body.  In 
his  first  article,  he  reaches  the  following  conclusions:  ^1)  The 
punctiform  stimulation  of  the  skin,  with  a  gradual,  mecnanicid 
stimulus,  allows  the  demonstration  of  two  thresholds — a  lower  one 
for  pressure  and  a  higher  for  pain  sensations.  Pressure  and  pain- 
points  lie  locallyseparate,  the  former  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
hair-bulbs.  (2)  There  are  certain  surfaces  of  the  body  sensitive  to 
pressure  and  not  to  pain,  and  other  surfaces  sensitive  to  pain  and 
not  to  pressure.  The  pain -points  have,  consequently,  only  a  single 
threshold,  which  need  not  he  higher  than  the  pressure  threshold  of 
the  skin,  and  may  lie  even  considerably  lower,  as  in  the  cornea. 
He  concludes,  therefore,  that  the  pain  sensation  is  mediated  by  a 
special  arrangement  of  pain-points  and  pain  nerves. 

The  first  part  of  von  Frey's  second  communication  is  largely 
supplemental  to  the  first  communication.  He  studies  more  care- 
fully the  relative  threshold  between  neighboring  touch  and  pain- 
points,  and  finds  the  threshold  for  the  latter  much  higher,  except 
of  course  on  the  cornea  and  conjunctiva,  where  he  thinks  there  are 
no  touch-points.  The  relative  thresnold  (pressure  threshold, 
divided  by  pain  threshold)  on  the  arm  for  mechanical  stimulus  is 
given  as  f,  and  on  the  ends  of  the  fingers  as  A  to  y  J  ^y. 

The  second  part  of  the  second  communication  is  the  result  of  a 
study  of  these  same  touch  and  pain-points  by  means  of  electrical 
stimulation.  He  finds  that  touch  and  pain-points  can  be  located 
by  electrical  as  well  as  by  mechanical  stimulus,  the  former  yielding 
a  whirring,  jarring  sensation,  the  latter  a  pricKing  sensation.  The 
difference  between  the  thresnold  of  the  touch  and  pain-points  is 
much  less  when  electrical  stimulation  is  used  instead  of  mechanical, 
or,  as  von  Frey  says:  **  [In  electrical  stimulation]  the  threshold  ox 
pain-points  hesin  manv  places  lower  than  that  ofpressure- points; 
the  relative  threshold  is  thus  greater  than  1."  Tnere  is  as  much 
variation  in  the  threshold  of  different  pain-points  on  different  parts 
of  the  body  as  there  is  between  neighboring  points  of  different 
kinds  of  sensation. 

There  is  great  difference  in  the  inertia  of  touch  and  pain -points; 
the  former  oegin  and  cease  acting  quicker  on  stimulation  than  the 
latter.  Pain,  therefore,  accumulates  or  summates  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  stimulus,  while  touch  does  not.  Von  Frey  has 
convinced  himself  that  on  the  extremities  130  shocks  per 
second  can  be  easily  distinguished,  while  20  shocks  per  second  on  a 
pain-point  cannot  be  distinguishea,  but  are  perceived  as  a  continu- 
ous sensation.  The  after-unage  is,  therefore,  much  more  persist- 
ent for  pain  than  for  touch.  The  inertia  of  these  points  can  be 
shown  equally  well  by  mechanical  stimulation. 

Von  Frey  concludes  by  reaffirming  his  belief  in  separate  pain 
nerves,  with  their  appropriate  end  organs.  Pleasure  nerves  he 
does  not  assume,  but  as  black  is  the  absence  of  color,  so  pleasure  is 
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the  ceteatioB  or  absence  of  pain. 

Dr.  NageP  baa  made  a  aimilar  sttid^  of  pressure,  pain  and  tem- 
perature points,  and  from  a  greater  n timber  of  ca^es  draws  conclu* 
siotm  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  coutrarj^  to  those  obtained  by 
von  Prey.  Among  NagePs  conclusions  are  the  following:  The 
itatementa  of  von  Prey  that  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea  are  capa* 
bla  of  painful  sensations  only,  is  not  correct.  The  error  is  explained 
throngh  the  one-sided  use  of  stimulating  hairs  (which  really  prick) 
for  the  testing  of  sensibility.  By  the  avoidance  of  the  pricking 
effects,  one  obtains  ^ure  touch  sensations  on  the  conjunctiva* 
l^nless  touch  sensations  are,  likewise,  easily  produced  on  the 
cornea  under  suitable  conditions  of  examination,  best  throngh 
touching  the  surface  with  soft,  moist  and  warm  objects*  Light 
touches  of  short  duration  with  the  point  of  a  hair  are  also  pain- 
less. The  physiological  proof  of  pain  nerves  and  of  pain- sense 
organs  presented  by  von  Frey,  as  well  for  the  cornea  and  conjunc- 
tiva as  for  the  body  in  general,  is  not  made  out  in  a  convincing 
manner. 

The  finding  of  spots  over  the  bodv,  where  the  surface  responds 
painfuJly  to  very  much  weaker  stimulus  than  in  other  neighboring 
•pots,  does  not^  necessarily,  indicate  pain  nerves  and  pain  end- 
organs^  for,  as  is  well  known,  the  delicate  epithelial  tissue  is  covered 
over  with  the  insensible  cuticle.  This  latter  coveriog  consists  of 
scales  or  cells,  which  are  very  much  thicker  in  some  places  than  in 
others.  Where  the  little  furrowe  caused  by  the  transverse  folds 
of  the  skin  cross  each  other,  we  find  the  most  pain-points,  as  would 
be  expected  if  these  pain-pointa  were  due  to  the  absence  of  pro- 
tectini;  cuticle. 

Again,  the  touch -points  and  the  IndifTerent  spots  respond  pain- 
fully if  the  stimulus  is  intense  enough.  This  von  Frey  admits,  but 
•Jiyi  it  is  due  to  the  disturbing  of  neighboring  pain  nerves^  which 
may  be  true,  but  the  evidence  for  such  an  assumption  is  very 
meagre.    I  shall  return  to  this  again  a  little  further  on. 

Dr.  Herbert  Nichols,*  on  the  assumption  of  specific  nerves  of 
paiiit  proposes  a  theory  for  pain  on  the  basis  of  a  supposed  biologi- 
cal development. 

According  to  Nichols  pain  nerves  are  developed  only  for  the  purpose 
of  responding  to  excessive  stimulation,  as  a  warning  against  violent 
and  injurious  influences^  and  in  this  they  differ  from  the  nerves  of 
other  senses,  which  respond  to  weaker  stimulation  and  cease  acting 
as  soon  as  the  stimulus  becomes  so  intense  as  to  be  injurious  to  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  parts.  *'  The  nerves  of  sight,  sound,  heat, 
and  so  on,  would,  accordingto  this,  respond  throughout  the  range  to 
which  they  had  been  dilTerentiatea.  When  the  more  violent  range 
was  reached,  which  was  injurious  to  them  and  beyond  which  they 
could  not  perform  their  function^  there  the  sight  would  cease,  and 
the  nerves  of  pain  would  take  up  the  functions  to  which  they  had 
pecaliarly  developed  because  of  the  fact  that  they  could  endure 
them  with  benefit  to  the  creature  from  their  warnings.  Under 
such  an  arrangement  it  would  not  be  necessary  that  the  two 
ranges,  say  of  sight  and  of  pain,  should  wholly  exclude  each  other, 
for  it  would  be  well  for  the  warnings  to  begin  before  sight  was 
entirely  destroyed.**  Stimuli  giving  touch  aud  pain,  therefore,  do 
not  a£fect  the  same  nerve  Bimultaneou8h%  according  to  the  tradi- 
tional view,  but  each  sensation  is  mediated  by  a  separate  nerve. 


WUlb«l4  A.  Najict  *'  Dte  Seuslbilltftt  der  OooJuticUvA  und  Cornea.'^    Pfld^r's 
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This  accoontB  for  the  frequent  aeparmtioii  of  pain  and  tonch  in  oon- 
aciouaneea. 

Aa  to  pleaaore,  ^chola  ia  not  anre  that  pleaaure  ahoold  be  looked 
upon  aa  a  aeparate  aenaation  in  any  such  aenae  aa  pain,  and,  ihere- 
fore,  pleaaore  nervea  may  not  exiat.  However,  the  pleaanree  of 
aex  and  the  pleaaorea  of  eating  aeem  to  approach  more  nearly  in 
their  diatinctiveneaa  the  aenaationa  of  pain,  and  may  yet  be  found 
to  be  dne  to  apeciflc  nervea  of  pleaanre.  According  to  Nichola, 
pleaaore  ia  the  primary  aenae  from  which  all  other  aenaee  were  de- 
veloped. Aa  each  new  aenae  waa  differentiated^  it  aaanmed  part  of 
the  primary  activity  of  the  pleaanre  aenae,  which  in  turn  loat  jnat 
that  amount  of  ita  former  activitv.  In  thia  way,  aa  the  different 
aenaea  become  differentiated,  the  pleaanre  aenae  oecomea  leaa  and 
leaa  diatinct,  and  more  eiven  to  the  centre- neural  functiona.  Thoae 
aenaea  earlieat  differentiated  would  contain  the  largeat  element  of 

Sleaaure — aa  nutrition  and  reproduction.  *'  Though  the  peripheral 
brea  of  our  primary  aenae  aystem  have,  therefore,  been  larsely 
aubmerged  and  their  functiona  loat.  ita  central  parte,  with  their 
functiona  and  their  particular  mental  characteriatica,  have  yet  been 
preaerved  to  ua  eaaentially  unaltered."  In  another  place  Nichola 
aaya:  "The  great  bulk  of  our  »athetic  feelinga  unqueationably  are 
aaaociationa  and  of  central  origin,"  which  harmonizea  with  hia  view 
of  pleaanre.  '*It  ia  the  ideaa  aaaociated  with  the  different  aenae 
perceptiona,  and  called  up  by  them,  that  determine  them  flaathetl- 
cally." 

Nichola  would  explain  the  temperature  paina  by  aaauming  that 
the  pleaanre  and  pain  nervea  end  m  different  kinda  of  tiaaue,  which 
are  so  conatituted  that  the  heat  tiaauea  are  actively  contracting  when 
the  cold  tiaauea  are  either  paaaive  or  actively  expanding,  and  that 
the  cold  tiaauea  are  actively  contracting  when  the  heat  tiaauea  are 
paaaive  or  expandine.  '*  If,  now,  we  aaaume,  byway  of  hypotheaia, 
th;(i  both  pain  and  pleaanre  nervea  alao  end  in  each  of  theae  kinda 
uf  liaaue,  and  that  each  kind  of  auch  nervea  ia  auaceptible  to  a 
peculiar  intenaive  range  of  atimulation,  we  may  form  an  idea  of 
now  our  common  temperature  comforts  and  diacomforte  may  be  ex- 
plained thereby  ....  It  may  be  eaaily  understood,  then,  how  pain, 
having  developed  to  warn  againat  too  intenae  temperaturea,  ana 
pleasure,  having  developed  to  prompt  to  certain  conduct  beat 
Hultable  to  certain  moderate  degrees  of  temperature,  that  they 
ahould  thua  have  grown  up  aensible  only  to  ranges  of  temperature 
mutually  exclualve  of  each  other." 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  plausibility  of  the  theories  of  pain 
an  J  pleasure  based  on  the  assumption  of  specific  nerves,  it  still  re- 
uiaiiia  doubtful  whether  such  nerves  exist.  In  fact,  it  would  be- 
vH.»me  almost  aa  difficult  to  explain  the  reason  for  sucn  nerves  aa  it 
ia  to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  pain  and  pleasure  without  them. 
t\ir  it  ia  difficult  to  understand  how  ao  complex  an  organiam,  aa 
p;Uu  uervea  would  indicate,  could  have  developed  without  continual 
iiai\  and  even  if  in  earlier  atagea  of  development  auch  nervea  did 
tMN  o  uae  and  experience,  why  haa  nature  not  tended  to  abort  them 
iluriniE  the  long  perioda  of  dianae  ?  And  yet,  one  muat  admit  that 
I  ho  uvrvoua  mechanism  seems  always  ready  to  discharge  in  paina. 
^  hii-h  luay  not  have  been  experienced  for  generationa  and  may  not 
t^^  (uU  for  generationa  to  come.  Certainly  there  would  be  no 
I svMioiuv  in  nature  in  thua  keeping  constantly  ready  a  complex 
liii'v  huulam  whose  office  might  well  be  performed  by  other  already 
uoi'ful  uorvea.  Mauy  persona  go  through  life  without  ever  having 
v-A}»orlencoU  a  pain  in  certain  of  the  internal  oreana;  and  yet  no 
.ui^  iloubta  that  auch  paina  might  be  called  forth  at  any  moment  by 
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the  right  kind  of  disturbance.  If  the  asaumptioti  of  pain  nerves  is 
ooTTOCif  why  are  many  organa,  like  the  intestineB,  liver,  kidneys, 
etc.,  sensitive  to  pain  only  in  patholog^^Lcal  conditions  ?  Must  we 
iMUma  different  kinds  of  pain  nerves  ?  Pain  and  pleasure  are, 
wtthonut  doubt,  the  ftrst  conscioua  activitiee  of  life.  If,  then,  their 
ttdiiieiice  be  due  to  specific  nerves,  it  would  hardly  seem  probfihle 
tliAltlii#8  nerves,  the  first  to  function,  should  have  eluded  all  in- 
TOtHcilinnn  Again,  if  pain  nerves  exist,  we  should  expect  that 
tlM  ezerdfling  of  them  would  increase  their  sensibility,  while  the 
oppoille  is  true,  at  least,  so  far  aa  present  experimentation  has 
•ftown. 

A  loQch  with  the  point  of  a  needle  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  will 
oAeQ  produce,  first,  a  sensation  of  touch,  and.  after  a  second,  an- 
oUior  distinct,  long- con tinuiDg  sensation  of  intense  itching;  on 
itrcMiger  stimulation,  there  may  be  Jirst  touch  and  pain,  followed 
bj  ft  long* continuing  sensation  of  itching.  Shall  we,  therefore, 
aoanme  itching  nerves  and  itching  points? 

AUeoUon  p&ys  such  a  great  part  In  pain  that  to  locate  pain- 
pofJaU  in  the  manner  pursued  by  von  Frey  would  require  a  great 
maov  trfala  with  certainty  of  the  spot  and  constancy  of  the  pain; 
lor,  if  stimulation  of  a  point  was  made  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  of  at- 
t/amoiL,  it  would  seem  more  sensitive  than  another  stimulated  at  a 
Ihb  opportune  time. 

Thfi  assumption  of  pain- nerves  must  mean  separate  end- appara- 
tus^ separate  paths  of  oonduction,  and  most  likely  a  separate  pain- 
eentrei  or  pain  cells.  The  existence  of  such  specific  neural  appa- 
rstus  is  by  no  means  probable. 

In  reference  to  those  who  hold  that  pain  is  simply  an  intense  de- 

CM  of  a  sensation,  and  not  necessarily  an  element  of  every  senaa- 
n,  there  are  two  theories  which  I  shall  mention.    The  first  is  con- 
tilMd  in  the  exceedingly  interesting  one  of  Prof.  Z.  Oppenheimer 
of  Sildelberg,  entitled  *^  Schmerz  und  Temperaturempnndung.*^ 
Oppeabeimcr  begins  his  treatment  of  the  subject  by  presenting 
I  of  the  different  views  regarding  pain  and  some  of  the  known 
^in  regard  to  an^Bsthetics.  inilammatlons,  etc.,  and  then  sets 
**to  examine  how  tixe   effect  of    the  pain-exciting    in- 

ia  broaght  about,  what  parts  of  the   organism   are  con- 

oeroied  in  it,  wiui  what  nerves  these  parts  are  connected,  and  in 
vhai  relation  to  the  central  system  these  nerves  stand." 

i.    As  to  the  origin  of  pain.    After  examining  at  some  length  the 
momB  of  pains  produced  oy  various  stimuli— mechanical,  thermal, 
tluutili  nT  chemical,  etc.,— Oppenheimer  concludes  that** every- 
where in  the  organs,  even  in  the  sense -organs,  the  real  cause  of 
pain  Is  a  disturbance  of  tissue,  in  particular  a  disturbance  of  chemi- 
cal sort,  w^hereby  either  the  quantity  of  the  newly- formed  prodacta 
of  destruction  rises    above    the    normal,   or    whereby    products 
srlM  through  the  influence  of    a   foreign    body  which  are    not 
fVitfint  in  the  normal  condition.'^    There  seems  to  be  onlv  one 
aSBOilitlon  to  this  law,  i.  e.,  that  of  the  induction  current.    In  all 
9lb0r  cftaes  the  tissue  appears  as  the  starting  point  of  pain,  andean, 
IF  ana  wishes  to  hold  to  the  analogy  of  the  sense-organs,  be  re- 
f»d0d  as  an  end  apparatus  for  the  sensations  of  pain,    in  harmony 
vUb  tjrffi  view,  pain  may  be  considered  to  arise  whenever  an  abao- 
Inltly  or  relatively  too  great  stimulation  for  the  excitability  of  the 
fcwatlon  apparatus  occurs, 
^b         S.    In  reference  to  how  the  nervous  connection  between  the 
^1      pwfobaral  tiasue  and  the  centre  is  secured,  Oppenheimer  is  of  the 
^P      opilmi  that  this  connection  is  brought  about  oy  means  of  the  vaso^ 
H      aoter  omrrem^  in  wliich  he  includes  only  the  vaso- constrictors  and 
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cal,  pathological  and  anatomioal  obaermAioiia,  among  wli 

(a)  The  mfferent  eensibUity  to  pain  of  differeDtorgmat 

of  tne  body.  In  the  cuticle,  hair,  nails,  etc.,  where  thege  hm^  «« 
nerves,  vessels  or  tissues  to  be  cnstnrbed,  there  is  no  pain.  Tlie 
intestines,  under  splanchnic  control,  tiie  ninss,  with  no  vaao* 
motor  nerves,  etc^  are,  under  normal  eonditmis,  i 
become  very  painful  under  patiiologieal  oonditkms.  Also 
organs  whose  connective  tissue  becomes  changed  into  a  b« 
less  firm  framework  and  whoee  circulation  is  very  defective, 
normally  insensible  to  pain,  but,  under  a  new  vascularisation  wliiiA 
may  develop  through  an  inflammatory  process,  they  beooase  qalte 
painfuljjM  snown  in  chondritis,  osteitis,  tendonitis,  ete. 

(b)  The  close  relation  which  exists  between  pain  and  hyperemia. 
There  is  one  form  of  hyperemia  arising  from  sectioning  of  the  vaso- 
motor path— neoroparafytio— in  which  there  is  no  pain.  This  tndl* 
cates  that  pain  fails  after  an  interruption  of  the  vaso-moior  path. 
In  the  other  form  of  hyperemia,  pain  occurs  so  regularly  wita  the 
hyperemia  that  it  womd  seem  that  the  cause  of  both  phenooMiia 
is  one  and  the  same  pathological  process.  **One  might  think 
that  the  centrifuml  vaso- motor  nerves  and  the  centripetal  weiaaoarf 
fibres  are  stimulated  simultaneously  in  a  nerve  trunk  or  in  toe. 
centre." 

(c)  The  phenomena  of  hyperflDsthesia  and  of  analgesia  seem 
easiest  explained  by  Oppenheimer  on  his  assumption  of  vaso- 
motor conauotion  and  separate  paths  for  pain  and  touch.  He  says: 
**  We  cannot  accept  the  view  that  there  are  nerves  whose  only  objeol 
is  pain.  The  assumption  of  pain  nerves  appears  to  me  to  be  as  on- 
physiological  as  if  one  should  wish  to  assume  nerves  of  sparkUng 
because  he  once,by  a  blow  on  the  eye,  saw  the  phenomenon  of  fl|>ark- 
ling.  Pain  is,  as  ffenerally  accepted,  a  real  pathological  phenomenon, 
i.  e.j  an  expression  of  a  physiological  function  under  unusual  con- 
ditions." In  organs  where  activity  causes  but  slight  change,  the 
feeling  may  be  scarcely  noticeable  —  6.  g,.  tendons,  ligaments, 
bones.  **  Pain  is  not,  as  some  believe,  the  highest  degree  of  the 
sensation  of  a  sense-organ,  but  the  most  intensive  sensation  which 
results  in  the  vaso- motor  nerves  under  the  strongest  stimulation.'' 

Oppenheimer  sums  up  his  view  in  the  following  words,  wMoh  I 
have  translated  rather  freely: 

1.  **What  until  now  has  been  called  the  svmpathetic,  consists  of 
two  nerve  tracts  differing  completely  in  theur  anatomical  amaage* 
ment.  They  are  distinguished  especially  from  one  another  in  their 
relation  to  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetlo  and  in  their  manner  of 
central  distribution. 

**  The  nerve  tract  known  as  the  splanchnic  arises  from  the  spinal 
cord,  goes  in  the  rami  communicantes  to  the  sympathetic,  the  path 
of  wnich  it  follows  for  a  certain  distance,  then  leaves  it  again  in  the 
so-called  splanchnic  roots,  without  having  entered  into  connection 
with  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  and  continues  to  the  abdominal 
cavity.  From  what  part  of  the  spinal  cord  it  arises,  whether  It  Is 
connected  only  with  the  anterior  roots,  or  whether  with  these  and 
the  posterior,  is  not  known. 

«« The  other  nerve  tract,  which  may  be  designated  as  the  r«al 
sympathetic,  is  described  most  correctly,  as  it  appears  to  me.  If  the 
ranglion  of  the  sympathetic  is  considered  as  its  place  of  orlsln. 
Disregai^ing  ^  fibres  connecting  with  higher  and  lower  gan^al 
fibres  radiate  from  It  In  three  directions.  To  it  run  flbree  oi^  of  the 
anterior  root,  and  from  it  originate  fibres  which  pass  through  the 
posterior  root  to  the  posterior  horn  (after  having radiatedontlB 
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broflh-like  form  horizontally  above  and  below)»  whence  they  are 
difitributad  partly  to  the  antorior  horn  and  partly  to  the  crossed 
anterO' lateral  columa.  In  refereace  to  these  latter^  It  is  not  certain 
whether  they  aecend  without  interruption  to  the  oblongata^  or 
whether  they  reach  that  only  after  having  connected  the  single 
segments  of  the  spinal  cord  among  themselves.  With  regard  to 
the  fibres  that  go  to  the  anterior  horn,  the  assumption  can  be  made 
with  ^eat  probability  that  they  connect  themselveB  with  the  cells 
of  the  anterior  and  lateral  horns,  from  which  arise  the  nerves 
which  pEifis  through  the  anterior  root  to  the  sympathetic. 

**■  Finally,  fibres  go  out  from  the  sympathetic  gan^a  to  the  periph- 
ery, where  they  end  in  a  ganglion  cell,  which  gives  off  fibres  for 
the  vessels  and  for  the  tissue, 

2.  '*  The  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  sympathetic  is  different 

from  all  other  nerves  in  that  the   connection  of  the  sympathetic 

ganglia  with  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  makes  possible  a  cen- 

trifngal  as  well  as  centripetal  conduction^  and  the  forking  in  the 

peripheral  end  makes  possible  a  second  arrangement  for  centrifugal 

and  centripetal  conduction,  of  which  the  centrifugal  serves  for  the 

innervation  of  the  vessels,  while   the   centripetal   serves  for  the 

attmalation  going  out  from  the  tissue.    The  single  fibre  between  the 

sympathetic  ganj^lion  and  peripheral  ganglion  cell  mediates  both 

kinds  of  stimulation.    There  moves  along  it  in  an  outward  direction 

a  continual  current,  which  arises  from  the  anterior  horn  and  the  an- 

.  (erior  roots  and  passes  b>  the  vaso-  motor  nerves  to  the  vessels  where 

[ft  causes  the  vessel  tonus.    Now,  if  a  current  originating  in  the 

[pf'ripheral  ganglion  cell  through  the  stimulation  of  the  tisHue,  and 

|Tunning  in  an  opposite   direction  should  arise,  an  obstruction  will 

loccur  in  the  ilow  of  the  first  stream,  and,  in  consequence,  a  loss  of 

I  tonoB  will  produce  hyperemia  in  the  stimulated  tissue.  At  the  same 

time  with  the  obstruction  which  the  centrifugal  stream  experiences 

in  the  periphery,  arises  a  stimulation  of  the  nerve  tract,  which  goes 

from  the  sympathetic  ganglia  through  the  posterior  root  and  the 

posterior  horn  to  the  vaso- motor  cells  of  the  anterior  born  and  to 

the  ant-ero- lateral  columns.     The  stimulation  of  this  nerve  tract 

announces  itself  in  two  forms  .  ,  .  . 

**Inthe  first  place,  on  account  of  the  spreading  of  the  lateral 
nerve  roote  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  on  account  of  the  connection 
[Which  the  single  segments  of  the  cord  possess  among  themselves, 
lliot  only  the  cells  lying  next  the  stimulated  fibre  above  and  below, 
jbutail  vaso- mo  tor  centres,  are  set  in  excitation,  and  through  this,  in 
'tpite  of  the  peripheral  hyperemia,  the  usual  mean  blood  pressure  re< 
mains  constant.  The  cause  of  this  constancy  of  blood  pressure — the 
chemical  or  physical  change  in  the  tissues— is  also,  taken  gener- 
ally, the  cause  of  the  continual  excitation  of  the  vaso-motor  cells 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  of  the  continuous  current  going  out  from 
the  anterior  horn,  causing  the  vessel  tonus.  Dxiring  life,  the  meta- 
bolic processes  are  never  at  rest,  and  an  interchange  of  rest  and 
activity  in  the  individual  organs  is  ever  present. 

^*The  second  form  of  phenomenon  is  characterized  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  feeling.  How  and  where  this  arises  cannot  yet  be  told. 
The  course  of  the  sympathetic  fibres  in  the  antoro- lateral  column, 
their  relation  to  the  oblongata,  to  the  splanchnic  and  to  the  brain 
are  not  known.  It  is  only  certain  that  we  have,  during  the  quiet 
eourse  of  the  processes  of  life,  an  indefinable  common  feeling 
(Leben^gefvhl)'^  that  in  the  activity  of  the  single  organs,  this  feeling 
becomes  more  distinct  and  reaches  consciousness  as  a  sensation 
of  the  organ,  and  that  with  the  strongest  stimuli  that  reach  the 
pain  arises.    It  is  also  certain  that  by  stimulation  or  inter- 
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mption  of  the  syinpathetio  path  in  the  posterior  horm  vaso-motor 
disturbances  of  different  kinds  present  themselves.  In  the  case  of 
stimulation,  hypersesthesia  is  observed,  and  in  the  case  of  inter- 
ruption, analeena. 

^Vrhe  specific  effect  of  the  centripetal  path  of  the  sympathetic 
eanglia  on  vessel  innervation  and  feeling  is  shown,  not  only  when 
m  consequence  of  stimulation  of  the  tissue  nerves  the  centrifugal 
stream  is  obstructed,  but  also  when  the  vaso-dilator  nerves  are  in 
activity  and  effect  an  obstruction  of  this  stream.  The  neuro-tonio 
active  congestion  is  connected  with  violent  pain. 

3.  '*  For  the  temperature  sense  we  have  no  special  organ  as  for 
the  other  senses.  The  temi>erature  sensation  is  rather  composed 
of  two  simultaneous  excitations,  one  of  which  reaches  the  centre 
by  the  tissue  nerves  and  the  sympathetic  and  the  other  by  the 
specific  nerves  of  touch." 

As  will  be  seen,  this  theory  is  of  a  physiological  nature,  basing 
the  origin  of  pain  on  a  chemical  change  of  the  tissues.  The  theory 
is  unique  in  its  departure  from  trodden  paths,  and  seems  to  answer 
many  of  the  known  facts  in  a  very  satisiactory  manner,  especially 
the  pains  of  fatigue,  hyperemia,  etc.  Nevertheless,  the  assumption 
that  the  tissues  act  as  end-organs  for  pain  and  that  the  vaso-motor 
nerves  form  the  path  for  its  conduction,  would  hardly  seem  prob- 
able. 

Among  those  who  have  written  on  the  different  cutaneous  sensa- 
tions, the  name  of  Dr.  Alfred  Goldscheider  holds  the  first  rank.  He 
has  touched  on  the  subject  of  pain  in  several  of  his  writings,  and  in 
his  late  work,  *'  tJher  den  Schmerz."  he  has  devoted  his  attention  to 

Siain  alone.  In  a  former  article  (Du  Boia-Reymond^s  Archiv^  1885: 
upp.,  p.  87),  Goldscheider  calls  attention  to  pain- points,  which  lea 
many  to  credit  him  with  believing  in  specific  nerves  of  pain;  but, 
contrary  to  von  Frey,  Goldscheider  believes  that  these  pain-points 
are  not  specific  organs  of  pain.  He  believes  simply  that  in  conse- 
quence of  especiauy  exposed  nerve  endings,  stretched  tissues,  etc., 
less  stimulation  will  produce  pain  in  those  regions.  Pressure- 
points  always  respond  painfully  when  the  stimulus  is  intense,  but 
thermal -points  cannot  be  excited  painfully.  He  says:  ^^The  so- 
called  temperature-pain  is  an  association  of  a  real  temperature 
sensation  with  a  painful  excitation  of  the  nerves  of  feeling 
(OefUhlsnerven) ,^^  The  temperature  sensation,  as  such,  may  be  in 
the  highest  degree  unpleasant,  but  never  goes  over  into  real  pain. 
As  to  the  nature  of  pain,  Goldscheider  reiterates  his  former  view: 
''  that  the  sensation  of  pain  is  peculiar  to  the  pressure  nerves  and 
the  nerves  of  common  feeling  (Oemeingefiihlsnerven),  but  fails  in  all 
other  sense  nerves.    Sensations  of  other  sense  nerves  may  be  un- 

gleasant,  but  not  reallypainful."  This  view  is  similar  to  that  of 
piess  (K.  Wagner's  Handwdrterbuch  der  Physiologie).  According 
to  this  view,  pain  is  a  special  quality  of  the  sensation  and  not  a 
modification  of  the  sensation  common  to  every  different  quality. 

Pains  from  inflammation  are  thought  by  Goldscheider  to  oe  due  to 
increasing  pressure,  and  by  Oppenneimer  to  be  due  to  chemical 
changes  and  chemical  proaucts.  As  to  the  origin  of  pain  in  general, 
Goldscheider  believes  it  to  be  due  to  a  process  of  summation  in  the 
gray  substance  of  the  spinal  cord.  Oh.  Richet  showed  that  a  series 
of  homogeneous  shocks  will  cause  pain,  when  the  shocks  singly  are 
too  weak  to  be  perceived,  and  Naunyn  found  similar  results,  as  al- 
ready mentioned. 

Goldscheider  accounts  for  the  phenomenon  of  summation  and 
secondary  sensation  by  assuming,  in  harmony  with  Funke  and 
Wundt  {Fhys.  Pisych.^  4th  ed..  Vol.  L,  pp.  Ill,  112),  "  that  the  sensory 
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^pathfl  are  divided  in  the  apinal  cord ;  the  excitation  mns  along  the 
posterior  column  to  the  conBcioue  centre,  probably  onlv  once  or  twice 
interrupted  by  ganglion  cells;  and,  on  tne  other  hand,  it  hits  on  the 
way  the  collateraS  of  the  gray  aubetance,  and  this  not  only  con- 
ducts the  excitation,  but  also  brings  about  a  changed  excitable 
oondition  in  the  cells.    These,  after  more  stimulation,  will  give 
[forth  the  stored-up  energ>',  which  wili  likewise  be  oondacted  to  the 
iftensoriam.''    Two  possibilities  are  here  present,  **  either  the  pain 
VfllimuluB  is  conducted  through  the  gray  substance  to  an  especial 
"pain  centre,  or  the  path  through  the  gray  substance  posseeses  itself 
the  condition  which  allows  the  increasing  of  the  excitation  until  it 
becomes  painful:"    Goldscheider,  like  Wundt,  holds  to  the  latter 
view.    According  to  this   %dew,  the  same  peripheral  nerves  that 
I  conduct  the  heat,  cold,  or  pressure  impulseSj  also  conduct  the  pain 
limpulae.  or,  perhaps,  rather  the  exceesive  stimulus  which  is  to  pro- 
Iduoe  pain,   when  these  impulses  reach  the  cord,  they  find  separate 
rpaths,  a  primary  path  through  the  white  tihres  of  the  posterior  col- 
umn and  a  secondary  path  through  the  gray  column.     Impulses  of 
moderate  intensity  are  conducted  along  the  primary  column,  but 
when  the  impulaes  are  intenfiive,  they  overflow  through  the  gray 
column,  where  their  progress  is  retarded. 

Ooldscheider  believes,  as  shown  by  H.  Head  (Brain^  1893),  that 
pain  is  due  to  an  increasing  sensitiveness  in  the  spinal  ganglion 
cells.  Here  is  where  the  real  change  in  the  stimulus  that  produces 
pain  takes  place.  The  real  source  of  the  pain,  then,  is  in  the  gang- 
on  cells  of  the  spinal  cord.  There  are  two  conditions  which  call 
forth  the  increasing  excitablenesa  (hyperalgesia)  of  the  sensory 

Spinal  cells:  the  falling  out  (-4 it«fail)  o?  the  spinal  paths  of  con- 
oction,  and  autochthonic  imtabiMty.  Goldscheider'a  position 
Iteems  to  be  that  all  impulses  of  pressure,  lor  instance,  whether 
Mxcessive  or  not,  are  conducted  along  the  same  peripherai  nerves 
[imtil  they  reach  the  posterior  horn,  whence,  under  normal  coudi- 
itions,  they  pass  up  the  posterior  column  to  the  sensorium  un- 
Itshanged,  and  are  perceived  as  pressure;  but,  if  the  impulses  are 
rexceasive,  or  the  conductivity  of  the  posterior  column  is  weakened, 
they  are  conducted  by  the  collaterals  to  the  gray  column,  where 
they  undergo  a  transformation,  due  to  the  stored -up  energy  of  the 
,  ganglion  cells,  and  on  account  of  this  change  are  conducted  to  the 
[sensorium  as  paiu  impulses. 

Pain  is  thus  a  new  element  added  to  other  sensations.  It  seems 
iTlght  to  say  a  new  sensation,  but  as  both  paths  may  be  conducting 
I  the  impulses  together,  it  may  not  be  best  to  look  on  pain  as  a  sepa- 
I  jrate  sensation.  According  to  this  view,  real  pain  is  due  to  excessive 
Lsttmulation  of  the  preaaure  or  common  feeling  nervea,  or  to  a  hy- 
Ipemormal  condition  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  cord,  and,  there - 
plore,  might  better  be  called  an  in  tensive  degree  of  a  sensation  than 
a  quality. 

The  different  qualities  of  pain  are  not  due  to  the  pain  element 

itself,  but  are  due  to  the  different  sensations  with  which  the  pain 

element  is  constantly  mixed.  Pains  are  of  one  kind,  but  are  colored 

by  the  tones  of  other  sensations.     In  reference  to  heat  pain,  Gold- 

cheider  beheves  it  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  temperature 

[senae  than  the  pain  which  occurs  on  cauterizing  the  tongue  with 

Shmic  acid  has  to  do  with  the  acid  taste  which  appears  alone 
a  weakened  aolution  of  the  acid.  It  is,  however,  a  pain  of  the 
nervea  of  common  feeling  through  the  influence  of  different  tem- 
peratures accompanied  by  maximum  sensations  and  peculiarly  col- 
ored by  them. 

'To  the  cutaneous  pains  are  added  the  character  of  sharp  locali- 
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sation;  to  the  pain  of  muscles  is  added  a  diffuse  spreading  and  a 
feeling  of  depth,  because  the  overlying  skin  is  perceived  as  free 
of  pain.  The  joint  pain  is  frequently  connected  with  a  feeling  of 
warmth  along  with  a  feeling  of  stiffness,  because  the  least  movement 
in  the  joint  increases  the  pain."  Along  with  each  pain^  therefore, 
there  are  other  sense  contents  which  give  to  the  pain  its  peculiar 
coloring.  Gk>ldscheider  follows  Erb's  classification  of  the  different 
pain  qualities,  according  to  which  the  pains  are  determined:  (a) 
Through  the  continual  mixing  of  sense  perceptions,  as  burning, 
itching,  etc.,  pains,  (b)  Through  the  localization  and  diffusion,  as 
aching,  piercing,  etc.,  pains,  (c)  Through  the  change  of  exciting 
process,  as  throbbing,  etc^  pains. 

Under  the  heading  of  ''Pain  as  a  Symptom  of  Diseases,"  Qold- 
scheider  makes  three  classes:  First,  the  real  pain  sensation  (echte 
Schmerz'Empiindung),  This  belongs  only  to  the  nerves  of  common 
feeling  and  the  pressure  nerves,  and  is  brought  about  by  real  pain- 
exciting  stimuli  (mechanical,  chemical,  thermal,  infiammatory 
and  toxic  pains,  etc. ).  In  the  second  class  of  pains  there  is  present 
abnormal  excitement  of  the  nerves,  but  not  so  intense  that  it  should 
lead  to  such  pain.  Sensations,  in  themselves  not  painful,  by  their 
continuation  or  their  occurrence  in  unusual  places  are  clothed  at 
first  with  a  feeling  of  annoyance,  and  later  become  painful.  This 
second  class  is  designated  as  pain  of  discomfort  (Schmerzweh). — 
dolor  spuriySj  unreal,  indirect,  or  pseudo-pain.  Many  of  the  pains 
occurring  in  sickness  are  of  this  sort  —  most  headaches,  many 
stomach  pains,  etc.  They  are  more  oppressive  and  tormenting 
than  the  real  painful  pressure,  or  tension  sensations.  In  both  these 
classes  of  pain  there  is  some  local  suffering  of  the  nervous  system, 
but  the  mind  is  not  affected.  It  is  entirely  otherwise  with  the  third 
form  of  pain,  which  rests  on  an  abnormaUy  increased  central  excit- 
ability, a  kind  of  psychic  hypersBsthesia.  It  is  **  a  *  psychic,'  or 
better,  an  ideal  (ideefcr)  pain."  This  hyperaesthesia  of  sensitive 
mental  activitv,  we  find  designated  in  neuro- psychoses  as  neuras- 
thenia, hysteria,  hypochondria,  etc.  It  is  developed  mostly  on  the 
ground  of  heredity,  or  from  an  existing  disposition  due  to  long 
sickness,  mental  overwork,  continuous  anxiety,  etc.,  all  of  which 
bring  about  a  changed  psychic  activity.  Hypnotic  and  halluci- 
natory pains  are  treated  under  this  head.  The  physical  and  psychic 
pains  are  not  antagonistic.  They  do  not  exclude  each  other,  but. 
on  the  contrary,  may  combine  with  one  another.  Also  a  real 
(physical)  pain  by  frequent  repetition,  or  by  long  duration,  may 
cause  psychic  hyperalgesia.  The  above  seems  to  be  an  important 
as  well  as  correct  classification  of  the  pains  occurring  in  sickness. 

Ooldscheider's  theory  of  pain  is  more  attractive  to  the  writer  than 
any  of  the  others  presented.  It  may  be  necessary  to  modify  his 
view  that  temperature  points  are  analgesic  in  order  to  explain 
those  tabetic  cases  where  there  is  hyperalgesia  to  temperature 
without  hyperalgesia  to  touch.  (Starr:  '*Famiuar  Forms  of  Nervous 
Disease,"  pp.  173-175.)  It  cannot  be  said  to  be  final,  as  there  are 
still  some  facts  not  answered  by  it,  but  it  avoids  many  difficulties. 
By  it,  analgesia,  whether  the  result  of  ansesthesia,  hypnotism,  or 
hysteria,  is  easily  explained,  for  anything  destroying  the  collateral 
fibres,  or  lowering  the  excitability  of  the  gray  substance,  would  de- 
stroy pain.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  a  lesion  of  the  cord  might  cause 
ansesthesia  or  analgesia,  depending  on  the  location  of  the  disturb- 
ance. Also,  how  in  visceral  disturbance,  etc.,  the  pain  may  be  referred 
to  peripheral  parts  of  the  body,  these  peripheral  parts  having  their 
nerve  roots  in  the  same  segment  of  the  cord  as  the  part  of  the  in- 
ternal organ  disturbed.    The  secondary  sensation,  as  well  as  in- 
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eresfied  and  decreased  sensibility,  can  be  better  explained  by  con- 
cei^'ing  the  source  of  pain  in  the  gray  substance  of  the  cord. 

As  Qoldscheider  suggested,  one  may  laugh  at  the  idea  of  the  pain 
of  an  ingrowing  nail  being  located  in  toe  cord,  j&t  the  sensory 
nerve  fibre  which  passes  from  the  toe  to  the  posterior  root  of  the 
cord,  is  simply  the  prolongation  of  a  nerve  cell  situated  in  the 
posterior  horn,  a  structure  which  acts  as  a  unit.  Everybody  knows 
now  frequently  a  di&turbance  of  the  stomach  may  produce  pains  in 
the  head. 

It  seems  rather  unfortunate  to  be  forced  to  make  so  much  of  the 
neryes  of  common  feeling,  nerves  which  are  almost  as  vague  and 
indefinite  as  the  hypothetical  pain  nerves.  They  seem  to  be  the 
scapegoat  for  all  excitations  which  can  not  be  acoonnted  for 
through  the  nerves  already  known. 

To  the  writer  the  distinction  between  real,  direct  pain  produced 
by  artificial  stimulation,  local  inflammation,  neuralgia,  etc.,  and  the 
f  general  pains  of  discomfort,  caused  by  disturbed  nutrition  or  circu- 
lation and  general  change  of  nervous*^  functioning,  etc.,  seems  to  be 
ran  important  one.     The  real  pains  seem  a  totally  disparate  sensa- 
tion. This  view  would  harmonize  with  the  manner  of  their  produc- 
tion in  the  gray  substance  as  weU  as  agree  with  their  separation 
in  time  from  touch  and  other  sensations  on  the  way  to  the  sen- 
fiorinm.    Real  pain  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  the  higher  senses— 
Miight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,—  and  cannot  properly  be  treated  aa  the 
lopposite  of  pleasure.     The  pains  of  discomfort^  on  the  other  hand, 
'  «eem  to  me  to  be  fairly  the  opposite  of  pleasure^  and  properly  con- 
sidered as  the  feeling -tone  of  the  sensation.      They   belong  to  all 
^gensations,  and  are  made  up  from  the  complex  half- unconscious 
sneational  and  ideational  elements  brought  to  consciousness  along 
rith  the  sensation. 

Both  pleasure  and  the  pain  of  discomfort  are  general,  diffused 
nd  complex  in  their  nature,  while  real  pain  is  definite,  generally 
rell  localized,  and  simple.  Attention  and  association,  as  well  as 
he  mental  and  bodily  states,  play  here  an  important  r61e,  and  the 
lieories  making  pleaaure  and  pain  in  this  sense  opposit-e  quulia  of 
\  sensation  may  not  be  far  wrong. 

G.  W.   A.  LUCKEY. 
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':  Growth  of  the  Brain.  A  Studv  of  the  Kervons  System  in  Rela- 
tion to  Education.  Henry  Herbert  Donaldson,  The  Con- 
temporary Science  Series.  Walter  Scott^  London,  lg95,  pp.  374, 
77  illustratiouB  and  64  tables. 

But  a  single  trial  is  allotted  to  each  to  develop  a  ^^  sound  mind  in 
^  sound  bodv.^'  A  realization  that  to  the  attainment  of  this  end 
niome  knowledge  of  the  laws  go%'ermng  the  growth  of  by  far  the 
most  important  organ  concerned,  the  brain,  might  be  of  service,  has 
been  rapidly  dawning,  and  the  present  book  has  been  awaited  W  a 
gocMily  audience  who  are  Interested  in  the  problem  of  highest  de- 
velopment. Physicians,  teachers  and  parents,  whose  needs,  as 
Bt-ated  in  the  preface,  the  author  has  In  view,  certainly  form  a  large 
proportion  of  societv. 

No  book  in  any  language  attempts  to  cover  the  field  as  this  one 
does.    What  Exner's  ^^Entuntrf  zu  einer  phyMolo^mhen  Erkldrung 
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der  p9jf^i9chen  Encheiwunaem*^  does  for  the  indiyidiial  with  regaxd 
to  certain  types  of  peychic  activity.  Donaldson  would  do  for 
the  larcer  pioblenis  of  individual  development,  bodily,  mental  and 
oerebnd,  for  differences  between  individuals,  on  their  plnrsioal  and 
mental  sides,  and  for  the  development  of  differences  of  sex,  race 
and  civilization.  Psychic  differences  between  individuals  and  races 
seem  to  be  vast.  To  what  in  the  brain,  eepedal^,  and  in  the  bodv, 
generally,  can  these  be  correlated  T  To  what  degree  is  it  possible 
to  control  daring  periods  of  growth,  the  development  of  the  phys- 
ical hagiB  in  such  wise  as  to  raise  the  individual  to  a  hi^er  fevel? 
The  book  tries  to  answer  these  questions,  not  with  vagaries, 
theories,  or  superficial  platitudes,  but  with  all  the  well  authen- 
ticated facts  of  neurological  science  up  to  date. 

In  beginning"  with  the  egg  cell  and  devoting  three  chapters  to  the 
growth  of  the  Dodv  and  its  single  organs,  the  book  may  remind 
some  of  a  certain  history  of  New  York,  which  begins  with  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world.  But  in  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered 
that  any  discussion  of  the  brain,  apart  from  its  relations  to  the 
other  organs,  is  misleading  in  the  extreme,  and  the  emphasis  whidi 
this  treatment  gives  to  the  point  is  valuable  and  timely.  Through- 
out the  book,  in  fact,  evenrthing  is  referred  back  to  the  cell  as  ulti- 
mate unit  of  structure  and  function.  This  is  in  line  with  the  new- 
est physiology  ( Verwom,  1895),  and  gives  a  feeling  to  start  with  of 
beginning  with  a  solid  foundation.  In  these  chapters  the  brain  is 
compared  with  other  organs  as  to  initial  size  and  relative  growth, 
and  the  fact  of  interest  to  theories  of  education  is  emphasized,  vis.: 
that  of  precociouB  development  of  the  central  nervous  system.  At 
birth  the  brain  is  by  far  the  largest  organ  in  the  body.  At  the  ages 
of  seven  for  girls  and  nine  for  bovs,  it  attains  practically  its  nill 
growth.  The  percentage  of  brain  to  body- weight  at  birth  is  12.81, 
and  the  more  rapid  proportional  growth  of  the  body  lowers  this 
percentage  to  2.23  at  the  age  of  25. 

The  three  succeeding  chapters  (IV  to  VI)  give  a  most  convenient 
analysis  of  brain-weight.  JSach  element  from  specific  gravity  and 
water  content  to  the  weight  of  each  part  for  different  ages,  sexes 
and  races  is  carefully  discussed.  Wherever  possible,  comparisons 
and  statistics  are  presented  in  curves  and  tables,  wnose  meaning 
can  be  readily  erasped  at  a  glance.  All  society  is  laid  under  tribute 
so  far  as  available  from  microcephalic  idiots  to  the  most  eminent 
men.  It  falls  out  that  the  latter  have,  on  the  average,  somewhat 
larger  brains  than  the  average  of  the  pauper  and  defective  classes, 
from  which  our  statistics  are  derived.  In  a  list  of  forty-five  emi- 
nent men.  however,  we  note  that  the  brains  of  twelve  fall  beloW  the 
average  for  common  men,  1,375  grammes,  and  four  of  these  even 
fall  into  Topinard's  class  as  **  smaU,"  1,250-1,001.  Between  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society,  the  well-to-do  andf  the  less  favored,  con- 
siderable difference  in  brain- weight  exists  in  favor  of  the  well-to- 
do.  No  statistics  exist  by  which  the  brain -weight  of  eminent  men 
can  be  directly  compared  with  their  neighbors  of  similar  social 
standing.  Hence,  the  author  is  compelled  to  leave  us  in  a  condition 
of  "  healtihy  skepticism  "  as  to  the  main  question  whether  brain- 
weight  has  any  definite  relation  to  intellectual  power. 

From  the  side  of  eross  anatomy  the  author  naturally  turns  to  a 
study  of  the  structural  elements,  the  nerve  cells  and  fibres,  discuss- 
ing in  turn  their  general  characiers,  their  development,  tne  archi- 
tecture of  the  adult  nervous  system,  and  the  relations  of  structural 
elements  to  one  another.  The  reader  will  find  here  outlined  results 
of  the  most  recent  investigations  stated  in  concise  form  and  well 
illustrated,  but  the  details  are  too  numerous  to  follow  in  a  review  of 
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reasonable  llmita.  No  dog^matism  is  indulged  in,  and  eaob  view  is 
allowed  to  stand  on  its  own  merits  where  difiference  of  opinion  ex* 
ists  amon^  authorities.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  continuity 
or  contiguity  of  processes,  the  balance  of  present  evidence  is  struck 
,  in  favor  of  the  contiguity  theory.  To  the  flssuration  of  the  cortex 
f  as  an  index  of  intelligence  is  given  no  support,  and  none  to  the 
**  CTimlnal  type." 

Chapters  XIII  to  XVII  are  devoted  to  treating  the  functional  side 

of  the  problem.    A  fair  statement  of  localization  of  function  ia  ^st 

L^aade;  then  the  general  physiology  aod  physiological  rhythma  of 

I  the  nervoua  system  are  treated,  and  continuing  with  a  chapter  on 

**  Fatigue,"  the  section  closes  appropriately  with  a  discussion  of 

I  changes  occurring  in   old  age.     The  topic  of  sleep  is  handled  in  a 

helpful  manner,  and  the  fact  of  its  great  importance,  not  only  as  to 

amount,  but  also  as  to  the  length  of  sleep  periods,  is  discussed. 

I  Recent  experiments  have  proved  that  "  continuous  loss  of  sleep  is 

1  far  more  rapidly  fatal  than  starvation,  and  the  final  changes  are 

[  Tery  marked,  especially  in  the  nervous  system."    In  old  age  the 

I  brain  decreases  somewhat  in  size  with  the  general  decline  of  bodily 

vigor.      According  to  the  curves  (p.  325)  which  the  author  derives 

from  the  statistics,  this  decline  in  weight  is  seen  to  be^n  for  women 

at  about  forty-five,  for  men  at  fifty- five,  and  for  eminent  men  oa 

late  aa  sixty- tlve.     This  is  not  so  interpreted  as  to  furnish  support 

for  any  large  generalization,  since  the  data  for  comparison  with  a 

•imilar  number  of  well -to -do  though  not  eminent  men  are  entirely 

[.lacking.      A  short  paragraph,  giving  the  author^s  conclusions  from 

2 resent  evidence,  is  aa  follows:  ^^  The  old  age  of  the  central  system 
\  in  a  measure  independent  of  the  degree  to  which  it  is  exercised, 

[unless  the  exercise  be  so  excessive  as  to  cause  continual  and  ex- 
treme exhaustion.    So  far  as  known,  the  lumbar  enlargement  of  the 

I  tedentary  student  does  not  grow  old  faster  than  that  of  the  pro- 
fessional runner,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  is   no  evidence  to 

[  ihow  that  the  best  exercise  of  the  hemispheres  does  clearly  post* 
pone  in  them  the  involutionary  processes." 

This  closes  what  may  be  termed  the  practical  part  of  the  book, 
as  distinguished  from  the  two  brief  concluding  chapters,  which 
review  the  chief  fants  in  their  theoretical  relations.  Before  going 
on  to  these  a  few  points  with  regard  to  the  preceding  chapters 
may  be  noticed.  Within  the  brief  space  of  these  chapters  we  nave 
the  essence  of  the  best  w^ork  of  nearly  200  specialists.  Scattered 
fLs  it  is  through  the  literature  of  several  languages,  it  has  been 

^a  labor  of  yeara  to  bring  the  data  together.  More  than  this, 
methods  of  different  investigators  have  varied  to  such  an  ex* 
tent  that  their  results,  however  good,  have  not  been  comparable. 
The  author  has  spared  no  pains  in  working  all  these  results  over  to 
a  uniform  comparable  statement,  expressing  aU  relations  of  num- 
ber and  quantity  in  terras  of  the  metric  system.     Where  page  after 

f  page  of  tables  occur  in  the  original,  he  has  condensed  the  whole, 

'  wherever  possible,  into  the  form  of  curves,  whose  meaning  is  obvi- 
ous. At  points  w^here  the  work  of  others  has  proved  faulty,  espe- 
cially in  matters  relating  to  brain -weights,  Donaldson  has  been 
enabled,  from  results  of  his  own  researches,  to  make  important  cor- 
fcctious.  The  author  is  primarily  an  anatomist  and  statistician; 
wherever  possible  every  series  of  facts  is  expressed  in  clearest 
possible  mathematical  terms.  This  will  make  the  book  exceedingly 
valuable  to  specialists  for  reference,  because  in  many  instances  re- 
6uit«  are  stated  much  more  clearlv  than  in  the  original  paper.  A 
farther  service  has  been  rendered  by  the  author  in  the  way  in  which 
he  has  effected  the  total  separation  of  the  facts  each  investiga- 
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pd  the  Individ aal  to  the  race  ?    All  the  data  at  our  commaDd  con- 

pire  to  |>rove  that  civilization  haa  had  little  or  no  mfluence  upon 

BML  form  or  Btructure  of  the  brain.    It  is  true  that  Europeans  have 

^btl^  larger  bralne  than  savageB^  but  races  exist  in  which  the 

ifl  large  and  still  no  progress  toward  civilization  has  been 

He.    Diaappointing  as  this  may   appear  to  civilized  conceit,  a 

dble  explanation  for  the  fact  lies  near  at  hand.     A  aavage  is 

iblind  to  meet  all  the  requiremente  of  his  life  by  his  own  eSorta 

md  nis  own  ingenuity.     By  mutual  interdeneodence  and  codpera- 

on,  civilised  society  is  enabled  to  accomplish  much  more,  with  pos- 

blj  no  greater  stress  upon  the  individual.      Conditions  of  life  in  a 

'sed  community  are  more  favorable  to  acquisition  of  knowl* 

_   ;  **but  wisdom,  as  heretofore,  continues  to  linger,  and  stiil  to 

occupy  ita  place  as  the  rare  performance  of  a  balanced  brain. ^^ 

The  best  service  of  the  author  remains  to  be  noted,  viz.,  that  of 
clearing  the  rubbish  off  the  field,  of  drawing  sharply  the  ane  be- 
tween fact  and  hypothesis.  Upon  nearly  every  page  he  is  enabled 
to  tall  ua  thus  far  our  knowledge  reaches,  and  no  farther.  To  carry 
it  farther  we  muat  look  to  future  observation  and  experiment. 
Thi»  i0  a  great  service  indeed. 

Mir   die  toaenaanten  Granula  der  Nerverizelltn,      Frakz  Nisax^, 

Keorologisches  Centralblatt,  1894,  pp.  676-86,  781-89.  810-14, 
Mer  dfo  Nomenklatur  in  der  NervenzeUenanatomie  und  ihre  nUchsten 

£iele.  F&AXZ  Nissl.  Ibid.,  1895,  pp.  66-75  and  104-110. 
MnOkwiktng  zur  Anatomxe  der  Nervenzellen,  Franz  Nissl.  Zeit- 
aolirift  fiir  Psychiatrie,  Bd.  L,  p.  370. 
Am  the  reenlt  of  a  long  and  patient  series  of  investigations  upon 
the  minute  structure  of  the  nerve  cell  under  various  conditions,  we 
have  had  occasion  to  thank  the  author  for  the  perfection,  at  leaat, 
of  two  important  methods  for  staining  the  nerve  ceil.  His  magenta 
method  for  staining  cortex,  after  hardening  in  alcohol,  gave  results 
of  great  elegance,  and  is  still  useful.  It  has,  however,  been  super- 
Mwd  by  his  methyl  blue  staining  for  all  oases  where  precise  gran- 
ular staining  is  desired.  This  method  rests  primarily  on  the  dis- 
covery of  Ehrlich  that  methyl  bhie  has  a  selective  action  on  nerve 
ttene.  Under  Nissrs  further  direction  it  has  been  possible,  by  the 
lld  of  this  selective  action,  to  stain  portions  of  the  nerve  cell  p'roto- 
plaam  In  a  manner  characieristic  of  different  t^pes.  Thus,  his  end 
rstult  ia  a  classification  of  nerve  cells  chiefly  by  the  granulation  of 
tll«lr  protoplasm.  More  exactly  stated— since  Nissl  would  have  us 
do  ftway  altogether  with  the  indefinite  word,  *  ^granule,  ^^  —  sub' 
iitanc#*#  which  tiave  a  special  affinity  for  the  stain  are  deposited  in 
1  chamcteristie  manner  in  different  parts  of  the  cell  protoplasm 
and  lit  the  nucleus.  Thus,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  stain* 
lag,  whether  dense,  light  or  medium,  a  cell  is  said  to  be  in  a 
"pyknomorphic,'*  **  apyknomorphic  "  or  **parapyknomorphic" 
MadiUoD.  Instead  of  classifying  cells  by  the  number  or  character 
dl  th^  processes,  as  has  been  quite  generally  done,  Nissl  would 
tiindly  them  by  the  characters  of  staining  of  nucleus  and  proto- 
pyMBA*  Uls  classification,  as  far  as  we  have  it,  may  be  briefly  given 
asMlowa:  l.  Cytochrome  cells,  nucleus  not  larger  than  that  of  a 
liOOMsyte  and  cell-body  scarcely  discernible,  found  In  granular 
lM«r  Of  cerebellar  cortex  and  elsewhere.  2.  Karyo chrome  cellSi 
«»  imaleQa  larger  than  that  of  giia  cells,  but  only  traces  of  ceU- 
l^loul  examples  are  found  in  the  cells  of  the  substantia 
■a  of  the  spinal  cord.  3.  Bomatochrome  cells,  constituting 
nt  majority  of  nerve  cells,  are  characterized  by  a  cell- 
'of  definite  contour,  which   completely  envelopes  the  nu- 
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*•    '  -   A  -vii/.^v  whichistakenbr 

'  v.»  A-.w^     ^>^IU  of  the  second 

vx     .  ^  .     »   •.    ... -ri-  A7>p  Che  cells  first  to 

-*      N    •.'*  ttiTT"  «n»orv  cells  of 

•x».*»tt'.'rraio  cells,  last  to 

^    >  1  n  ♦  t  >c-juii,  are  assooia- 

■     -   •     •      ,    .  .       -f  ■  jia  J  "  qualitive " 

,  •.      •. .         •*.  N;v».tx''-'A^  elaboration," 

'^  •      .  ■    •'*i--v*.t,'*  :;te  author  out- 

V    . .    .     .  ^-  ^t  -t..>i>.       rtii^f  js  the  usual 

•*    -  ...  ■•>     w-nirte^en  uses  the 

•-     .      V...     ^,       ^      ■      '^         v^.    ,v  '.*.t  :»-*>»i*  y:;^U*h  equiv- 

*^^  '      -  ^     -s    .    ..  .^  .^ V  '^    ^.    >K»*    ttv^j-or  jLrv\  psychic 

*•  ■    •    ^-v       *^.      ...,."  '       v-.'.-,xi;        yv^n  in  a  frog's 

^\    •>v.K.     1^    ^^ '^  ^ >x.,    ;   ^*8*  .'fv^xvc  di fllcult  to 

^^.■^\    .x^vxv.:.^   ,     V  ..  1,/ *^'"^  ■■      '     «v*v*Aa:oal.    The 

•*'        !^- i  ".'x       ■,     v-....vvr   \' '     "^'***^-«'^,^    .>.*iu^«»:«s  growth 

--ii-i^i.tv-..^.      *,x^^.> ^*;    '  '^     ^'.ix**.'.*     ,-i.'*iio.  and  fillet 

^i^ir....o^.  ,i,  ,^  ^.»..  ...  ;\:V  '^  •'•^*  '=^-»-^^  Juiopted  in 
!VV';V'"'"'''  *''"  * '^^  ^  **^'^  i  k'  "V'  ■^^""**^'^"  ^''- «  iC^vd  many 
..J-  it.,i..:iv.i^  i-^.  .1^.  VKv.x,:.  .  .'.*•••*'• '^^-•^  '*w*  ^^  :i^>rv  that 
.*>xvac  'iija;i.ti..M..i.  ..,»    V.     ^r/ut"  '*      '^   :^  "n.  i-tvi  :  i-*  >?Ooniee 

•^K'vu.    iiuirn;^  **  ^<?  *iiAU  see 
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Ivlhflr  oa.  He  also  seems  to  adopt  without  criticism  the  idea  often 
tupfcuied  by  English  writers  that  the  fibre -pleixuaes  in  the  cortex 
ire  the  chief  seat  of  mental  processes,  while  the  nerve  cells  are 
merely  nutritional  foci  whicn  keep  the  fibres  in  functional  condi* 
tton.  From  all  that  we  know  of  the  comparative  resistance  and 
frtinbility  of  the  nerve  fibre  and  the  nerve  cell^  there  seems  to 
be  BtUe  enough  ground  for  any  such  conception*  All  our  facts 
Mlxit  to  the  neuron  as  the  conductive  part  of  the  nerve  cell. 
wl»e«bfir  the  dendron  has  any  function  of  this  sort  is  still  a  matter 
ef  heatiid  controversy  among  high  authorities.  It  is  certainly  a 
li0ttMiato  hypothealB  to  suppose  that  incomiug  impulses  may  be 
becttogupon,  sav  the  auditory  centres,  with  equal  force  during  sleep 
md  wakuig,  and  that  the  response  which  these  arouse  depends  not 
tt  all  upon  the  nerve  fibre -plexuses,  but  upon  the  condition  of  irri^ 
tabUity  of  the  protoplasm  in  the  nerve  cells  themselves.  So, 
fartlSfer,  the  anthor  boldly  asserts  that  no  continuity  exists  between 
lerve  ceUa,  while  Golgi  and  Dogiel  both  demonstrate  such  conti- 
waiifn  The  importance  of  these  points  wUl  become  evident  as  we 
paaa  on  to  Andnezen's  scheme  of  cortical  pathogenesis.  And  they 
am  be  determined,  not  by  dogmatic  statement,  but  by  decisive 
OTVMratJons,  and  these  which  Andriezen  brings  forward  do  not 
amy  clinch  with  those  upon  which  Golgi  founds  his  view. 

Tvning  to  the  pathological  side,  as  illustrated  by  alcoholic  in* 
Httto,  we  find^  under  the  ^^generalized  and  extensive  type  of 
mam^*^  seven  distinct  elements  composing  the  symptom -complex. 
AllbPBviated  from  the  author^s  statement,  these  are  as  follows:  1. 
SlariBlahed  power  of  recollection.  2.  Dl  minis  bed  power  of  at  ten* 
ttOB  and  vohtion.  3.  Diminished  initiative,  4.  Diminished  muscu- 
teiKrweTf  tremor.  5.  Blunting  of  moral  sense.  6.  Insomnia,  nu- 
Mfv#  tmak*down  of  cortex.  7.  Disturbed  balance  of  cortical 
ions,  both  as  to  the  external  world  and  the  ego,  delu- 
I  and  hall Qci nations,  suspicious,  gloomy  feelings,  etc.  without 
fOUIg  farther  into  detail,  it  is  sufficient  to  add  that  for  each  of  these 
moptotoa  Andriezen  finds  an  appropriate  pathological  indication. 
Ar  ^fficolty  of  memory,  slowness  of  reaction,  etc.,  he  finds 
**IHCia!Hfonn  swellings*'  with  coalescence  of  ** contact  granules'-  in 
Hit  daodrons  of  the  first  cortical  layer.  This  is  accompanied  by 
<beoptininty  in  the  staining  of  neurons.  Failure  in  more  distinct- 
ifily  psyeMc  spheres  is  accounted  for  by  similar  changes  in  deeper 
Iqrera  of  Uie  cortex,  and  these  involve  the  cell  bodies  of  the  poly* 
aoffpldo  cells,  as  shown  by  ^^varions  stages  of  disintegration/*  and  so 
«i  MriaHm.  interesting  and  suggestive  as  all  these  points  are,  the 
flacking  is  a  rigid  comparison  with  normal  specimens. 
I  tellfl  us  that  his  conclusions  are  drawn  from  a  systematic 
L  of  ^^over  a  hundred'-  human  brains.  This  gives  ground 
iv  90m&  dagree  of  confidence  in  bis  results.  But  we  are  nowhere 
told,  aira&i  how  many  of  these  brains  are  normal  and  how  many 
ileolmUOf  and  In  how  many  of  the  alcoholic  his  findings  occur. 

AadiieaeD's  treatment  of  the  authors  to  which  he  refers  is  some- 
vbat  looaOf  to  say  the  least.  As  a  single  example  of  this.  I  may  cite 
mv  oim  caae^  On  page  ddO  he  says:  *  ^Hodge's  work  in  tnls  respect, 
following  on  the  older  observations  of  Sadovski  and  others,  shows" 
—and  to  on*  Sadovski's  paper  appeared  in  St.  Petersburg  under 
dHa^^Iiril  17^  I8Sd.  My  own  complete  paper  beara  the  date,  March 
1%1W;  and  my  preliminary  paper  on  the  same  research  appeared 
la  May  of  188S,  Further,  Sadovsjd^s  work,  in  expressed  purpose  and 
laatbod,  are  so  thorousNily  pathological  as  to  nave  only  a  remote 
li«ciiag  on  my  own*  Then  who  are  the  **  others^'?  Personally, 
I   vmn  tittle  for  priority,  but  I   would    be    grateful    for   refer- 


-,     .  c    I-  :  -I'^res  in  nerve  cella 

•      ^-  •:    Live  in  mine  either 

:        •-  i-j^  rr  i. i  :- : re  than  :he  liiles 

...        .  ::: :  *:  tii  a  word  of  criiivrism 

"'l^^'  t.x  :i  these  are  diytrib- 

.-  .:i :    T-.  ~  :r.e  ner\'ous  si>>:em  of 

:..:       ':*.£.    strikingly    similar  to 

..:  •*•:£.  ?.c:z:us.  W  al.    No  credit 

•.;n>»:'5-r  that  they  are  all  drawn 

r  r*.:i:  •^  iniairlnation.    Which  of 

•   ::r  i.Lrifr  t:*  decide,  on  accouii:  of 

tsi.-TT  iizir.i  exactly  how  the  ii*i;vres 

••:    .:»?  zii-iTiiiication  exactly  stated. 

■  .It  : j.inera.  and  in  no  case  is  an 

-  :r  yi.f.isr.en  g:iven.    These  are  mat- 

..*-   .".-.irf  scientific  value  of  a  j»ar»er 

iiiii  ic:in;tenes3  suflBcient  to  n:dke 

r il  pcssible. 

.:  -.no  paper  is  that  a  contribution 

•  iitr.  Its  failure  to  bear  a  rigid  cross- 

.. .:  i:.>^ppointment.  Thirty  "General 

MjTrs.  bring  the  paper  to  a  close, 

!■.. ::.  ::o  squid  ever  more  effectually 
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-Si        J.  X.  B.  Hkwitt.     Journ.  of 
.S:i.?  .pp.  107- 11«. 

^c».l      :<  himself  an  Iroquois,    it    is    a 

-.     .  .ri:vj-e  of  pneumatologj^,  such    .13 

i-     offer.      Mr.     Hewitt*  tells    us: 

>^  .         -f /resented   the  soul  as  exceed- 

.     -.iierial  withal,  since  it  couM  be 

»    .'irk  and  sombre,  like  a  shadow 

vTiv.    of    the    body,  with  a  head, 

.^    -  -  ..   .':c.:    as    partially    blind    by  day, 

t«.  iv.imortal  by  soiiie,  but  as  Hubject 

...,:'.M  by  others;    as  specifically  car- 

,     -..      vij:*  which  constitute  the  ordinary 

s^    le  Ability  of  uttering  sounds,  speech, 

V     %  '..s:ling  or  the  trilled  note   of   the 

.c<i'-.v:-Ja:  that  plaintive  and  doleful  excla- 

V.    ■.••..;.4:ed  in  the  chants  of  death  and  of 

..  vn   i.-td  mourning.-'     As  to  the  state  and 

».    .-..i:.^.  ••there  were  several  well-defined 

.',  .-^        '.'he  following  soul -words  are  cited 

..   ».  Hr.  Hewitt:    1.  {r'l    soul,  heart,  mind, 

*  !^nv.v   comes   wa-k(it-er-yon'-ta-r€\    *'i 

V.A-*  .*r  soul  is  present  with  it;"    1  2    ATti'- 

:.t*.tv':  ,  a  derivative  from  the  verb-stem 

%  uvh  itself  seems  to  be  a  retlexive  form 

^.,»     ^.i:!  "the  pluralitative  suffix  ton,  deno- 

.    »i«»  .K'C  or  thing  affected  by  it;''    (,:$•    orT- 

.^,k^:w*  •*  medicine,"  but  is  in  archaic  use 
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fk>r  "iooL"  —  Its  literal  meaning,  however^  is  "begging,  craving, 
dtflliiiig;'^  (4)  ug'skefi-ni  (soul,  spectre,  phantom,  ghoefc.  death), 
fliieU^  applied  to  the  senBitive  soul  and  not  to  the  Intelligent  or 
re— oaable  sool;  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  in  ^*  bone. ^^— the 
prtmitiTe  Iroquois  regarding  the  **  bones  "  as  the  soul's  abode;  ( 5) 
ofA'ftm^^  a  crystallization  of  the  idea  of  metempsychosia,  for  this 
word,  which  is  also  applied  to  the  fetish  or  symbol  of  the  tutelary 
ipirit  of  soul  of  a  person,  is  a  derivative  which  really  signifies^ 
^^what  ia  typified,  copied,  imitated  in  form,"  etc.;  from  oia'-roa 
GOiiiea  tJi0  general  Iroquois  word  for  **  flesh,"  oieron*W  (*'  the  sub- 
iiance  of  the  aoul  ^')* 

Serual  Taboo.  A  Study  in  the  Relations  of  the  Seze8.  By  A.  E.  Craw- 
ley, Journ.  Anthrop.  Inat.  (London),  Vol.  XXlV  (18&4-5),  pp. 
lie- 125,  219-235,  430-446. 

The  author  has  collected  from  the  accounts  of  travelers  an  im- 
mense store  of  Information,  of  value  especially  to  the  psychologist, 
en  the  taboos  and  prohibitions  of  sex.  The  social  etiquette,  politi- 
cal status,  family -life,  occupations,  religious  rites  and  cuBtoms, 
language,  table- manners,  etc^,  of  men  and  women  of  primitive 
rscesin  all  parts  of  the  world  are  passed  under  review,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  author,  who  styles  his  essay  **a  preliminary 
•ketch,*-  will  soon  give  his  studies  some  substantial  and  lasting 
form.  The  following  sentences  are  worth  quoting  here:  ^'The 
•oei«J  relations  of  the  sexes  have  rarely  followed  the  lines  marked 
oat  by  natural  laws.  At  an  early  stage  of  culture  man  seems  to 
have  exerted  his  physical  advantages,  and  to  have  thus  readjusted 
the  balance  in  his  own  way.  The  eubjeotion  of  the  female  sex  is  a 
ceneral  law  of  history.  The  inferior  position  of  women  does  not, 
Sowsver,  necessarily  involve  ill-treatment;  which  is  rare,  or  un- 
Mr  division  of  labor,  which  has  perhaps  in  m^any  cases  been  mis* 
Ukenly  ascribed.  The  main  result  with  which  I  am  concerned  is 
the  stutude  of  superiority  assumed  by  man.  and  his  contempt  for 
woman  as  a  physical  and  social  inferior.  The  latter  opinion  of  the 
fnaale  sex  is  the  result  of  subjection,  while  the  feeling  that  woman 
fitha  ^weaker  vessel'  is  universal  and  may  exist  independently.''^ 

AMnoaiim  in  Siberia  and  European  Rit^sia^  being  the  second  part  of 
**flhafiiaiutco."  By  Prop.  V.  M.  Mlkhailovskii,  of  Moscow. 
Translated  by  Oliver  Wardrop.    Ibid.,  pp.  62-100,  126-158. 

A  detailed  account  of  shamanism  and  shamans  among  the  priml^ 
tt?t  peoples  of  European  Russia  and  Siberia,  replete  with  items  of 
Mfolbologic  import  and  value.  The  training  of  the  priests,  the 
■nkiiiSp  exorcism,  and  the  paraphernalia  of  the  ** medicine  man''  are 
iPtieated  of|  beside  legends  and  folk-lore  belonging  to  the  subject. 
talUMUDg^  is  the  following  passage:  *SShamanism  among  the  Sibe* 
llao  peoples  is  at  the  present  time  in  a  moribund  condition;  it  must 
te  out  with  those  beliefs  among  which  alone  such  phenomena  can 
\  and  flourish.  Buddhism  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mohammedan- 
LOAthe  other,  not  to  mention  Christiamty,  are  rapidly  destroy- 
I  old  ideas  of  the  tribes  among  whom  the  shamans  performed, 
■HMMiaUy  has  the  more  ancient  Black  Faith  suffered  from  the 
TmkfW  Faith  preached  by  the  lamas.  But  the  shamans^  with  their 
darl^ mysterious  rites^  have  made  a  good  struggle  for  hfe,  and  are 
smi  OMpentty  found  among  the  native  Christians  and  Mohamme- 
4matL  The  mullahs  and  lamas  have  even  been  obliged  to  become 
[  to  a  great  extent.  ^Many  Siberian  tribes  who  are  nominally 
i  belMve  in  the  shamans,  and  have  recourse  to  them." 
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TheKalou'Vu(AneesU)r'godB)oftheFUian8.  By  Basel  H.  THCMiBOiB. 
Ibid.,  pp.  840-869. 

The  most  interesting  portions  of  this  article  are  those  treating  of 
the  ''joumev  of  the  soul"  to  the  dwelling-place  of  the  gods»  ths 
mountain  of  iNakauvadta,  the  theme  of  a  great  drama  by  a  rorgotteii 
native  poet,  and  the  ^'  new  religion,"  which  arose  in  1B86.  Tbte 
latter,  with  its  "  prophet "  and  its  turning  of  the  Bible  and  the  m^ 
sionary  teachings  to  native  account,  finds  parallels  anions  tte 
Gherokees  and  other  primitive  peoples,  with  whom  some  oWver 
shaman  has  seized  the  resemblance  between  Bible-stoiry  snd  naUve-* 
legend  to  prop  up  his  own  power,  or  to  introduce  a  "new  religion." 
The  interest  to  the  psychologist  lies  in  the  "ingenious  compound  of 
Christianity  and  heathenism "  which  these  "prophets "  put  forth. 
In  Fiji,  Jehovah  and  Jesus  were  identified  by  uummoL  the  apostle 
of  the  "  new  religion/'  as  Nacirikaumoli  and  Nauusaoaria,  '^ho, 
after  their  defeat  by  Degei  (Satan,  the  serpent),  saitod  awav  to  the. 
land  of  the  white  men,  who  wrote  a  book  abou£  them,  whion  is  the 
Bible;  only  they  lied  about  their  names,  falsely  calling  them  Jeho- 
vah and  Jesus.''  The  resurrection  and  tne  millennium  were  proph-^ 
esied  ae  near  at  hand,  temples  were  instituted,  and  the  "  outbreak 
of  heathenism  "  was  stamped  out  by  the  deportation  of  Dugumoi 
and  the  leveling  of  the  site  of  an  entire  village. 

The  Interpretation  of  Folk-Lore.  J.  W.  PowBLL.  Joum.  Amer. 
Folk-Lore,  Vol.  Vin  (18S6),  pp.  97-106. 

In  this  address  Major  Powell  explains  in  characteristicallv  terse 
and  expressive  f  aehion  the  various  stages  into  which  he  classlfiQB 
the  attempts  of  mankind  to  interpret  man  and  nature,— ^mputoMoni 
peraonificationj  re\/lcation,  scievice. 

The  Folk-Foods  of  the  Rio  Orande  VaUey  and  of  Northern  Mexico. 
John  G.  Bourkb.  Journ.  Amer.  Folk-Lore,  Vol.  Vin  (1896), 
pp.  41-71. 

This  detailed  study  by  a  competent  authority  of  "folk-foods," 
contains  not  a  little  of  interest  to  the  psychologist.  It  is  note^ 
worthy  that  both  the  Jesuits  and  their  predecessors  in  New  Spain, 
the  Franciscans,  "gave  earnest  attention  to  the  stud v  of  native 
foods,  and  improvea  upon  the  cooking  of  the  natives."  To  the 
natives  of  America  we  owe  chocolate,  the  tomato,  and  the  pine- 
apple— all  of  which  were  known  to  the  Aztecs.  "  So  pronounced^" 
says  the  author,  "  is  the  natural  aptitude  of  the  Mexicans  in  the 
culinary  art  that  I  think  it  would  be  a  wise  policy  for  the  general 
or  state  government  of  that  country  to  institute  cooking  schools 
and  instruct  classes  in  the  chemistry  and  preservation  of  foods, 
with  a  view  to  aiding  in  the  future  establishment  of  factories  fov 
the  canning  of  frmts,  meats  and  vegetables,  or  the  making  of  the 
delicious  ^  cajetes,'  ^  almibares,'  ana  ^  jaleaiines,'  which  will  be 
referred  to  in  other  pages  of  this  paper."  In  the  streets  of  the 
town  of  Morelia  the  "dulceros"  offer  to  the  public  no  fewer  than 
thirty  kinds  of  candies,  and  candied  fruits  are  legion.  Oakes  ana 
other  toothsome  confections  are  quite  as  numerous.  The  vogue  of 
these  to-day  is  attributed  by  some  to  the  Carmelite  nuns  of  olden 
days,  who  helped  along  nobly  the  "sweet  tooth"  of  the  native 
women.  Oapt.  Bourke  tells  us  that  "  there  are  very  few  towxu^ 
which  do  not  maintain  public  flower  gardens  in  the  main  plaaas," 
and  other  evidences  of  sesthetic  tastes  are  not  absent. 
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l/lnknMUmmej  le  Fimini^jne  et  le^  Hermaphrodites  Antique».  Par 
Ehhet  Mjsiob.     L»Anthropologie  (Paris),  Tome  VI  (1896),  pp. 

The  writer  of  these  interesting  articles  points  out  the  recentness 
of  the  ierms  Infantilism  Qnd  Feminism^  the  corresponding  French 
fordb  **t^nding  no  place  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Academy  in  Liittrfi, 
0r  In  any  of  the  medical  encyclopedias,  though  the  terms  intro- 
duced by  Lorrain  have  been  in  use  for  more  than  thirty  years* 
Following  M.  F^rtS,  the  author  classifies  the  sex -anomalies  thus: 
moMCuliniBm  (where  the  secondary  sexual  characters  of  the  male 
mdomlnate) ;  feminiam  (where  the  secondar^^  sexual  characters  of 
{be  female  predominate);  ajidrogynism  (mingling  of  the  secondary 
0exDal  characters  of  male  and  female);  infantili»m  (preservation  of 
tlw  corporeal  forms  of  infancy).  The  articles  are  illustrated,  and 
the  author  gives  details  of  cases  and  bibliographical  references. 
If,  Ffrfi  calls  attention  also  to  the  marked  corporeal  and  psychical 
ftf^fochement  of  the  woman  and  the  child. 

fit  OriifinM  of  Invention.  A  Study  of  Indttstry  amon^  Primitive  P&y 
p(et.  (Contemporary  Science  Series,  No.  xxvEi.)  By  OtisT. 
MAfloK,  Curator  of  the  Department  of  Ethnology  in  the  United 
States  National  Museum.    London,  1895,  419  pp. 

The  special  facilities  of  the  United  States  National  Museum  and 
tb«  aathor'B  marked  ethnographic  skill  have  enabled  Prof*  Mason 
to  write  an  interesting  and  instructive  book  of  the  beginnings  of 
tonAn  industry.  Under  the  following  chapters:  Tools  and  Mechan* 
kni  Devices,  Invention  and  Use  of  Fire,  Stone  Working,  The  Pot- 
ter's Art,  Primitive  Uses  of  Plants,  The  Textile  Industry,  War  on 
Ilia  Animal  Kingdom,  Oapture  and  Domestication  of  Animals, 
thiTel  and  Transportation,  The  Art  of  War,  the  author  presents  a 
flit  aiik0ttnt  of  detail  useful  for  the  psychology  of  human  action 

CSoUil  and  physical)  and  the  propagation  and  dissemination  of 
knowledge  to  do.  We  have  pointed  out  to  us  the  fore-runners 
^aor  modem  triumphs  of  inventive  skill,  and  it  is  astonishing  how 
mmaj  inventions  the  savage  and  barbarous  races  possess.  To  use 
t^  worda  of  the  author:  *'The  devices  of  pristine  man  are  the 
lomia  oot  of  which  all  subsequent  expedients  arise.  The  flre -sticks 
Of  mrasea  are  the  earliest  form  of  illumination  by  friction.  The 
"  "  "  iiB  the  modern  thresher  with  stone  teeth,  *  The  kaiak  fur- 
le  lines  of  the  swiftest  racing  boata.  The  sewing  machine 
>  new  loops.  Warfare  is  stiU  cutting,  bruising,  or  piercing. 
lea  and  geometry'  were  born  in  savagery.  Society,  even, 
'  change  in  organizations  and  motives.  Our  most  precious 
I  ante-date  literature.  The  whole  earth  is  full  of  monuments 
I  inventors***  Prof.  Mason^s  book  is  one  that  should  be 
nloome  to  every  psychologist  and  historian  of  the  human  mind  in 
ila  reSation  to  the  earth  and  all  that  therein  is. 

ne  Chag^acter  and  Antiquity  of  I^ruvian  Cimlization,  By  George 
A*  DoBaET.  (Reprinted  by  permission  from  Denison  Quarterly, 
Vol.  HI-  'So.  1,  Gran%  ille,  Ohio),  10  pp.  8vo. 

<  DofBey^  who  has  had  an  opnortunity  of  reasoning  de  vxbu^ 
>  ba  baa  been  himself  in  the  lana  of  the  Incas,  takes  a  very  high 
of  ancient  Peruvian  civilization,  and  a  very  low  one  of  the 
f  of  the  Spaniards  upon  native  culture.     The  condition  of 
dinaa  **naBB  not  improved  in  a  single  particular,"  while 
llnnlinl,  fljpaillah  oppreasion,  corruption  in  religion,  and  tJie  con- 
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stant  reminder  of  their  'inferiority"  to  the  conquerors,  have  aided 
in  their  degeneration.  The  religion  of  the  most  enlightened  Peru- 
vians of  old  was  almost  monotheistio;  they  had  national  songs,  love 
songs,  dramas,  the  best  elements  of  a  national  literature ;  as  archi- 
tects and  agriculturalists,  they  surpassed  more  than  one  countrv  in 
contemporary  Europe,  and  in  government  and  social  order,  tneir 
confederation  was  nobler  than  those  of  the  Qreeks.  How  far  they 
might  have  proceeded  in  culture,  had  not  the  irruption  of  Europe- 
ans taken  place,  we  know  not;  out,  as  Dr.  Dorsey  points  out,  the 
limited  amount  of  arable  land,  and  the  absence  of  the  horse,  goat, 
cow,  camel  (they  had  the  llama  only),  forbade  their  reaching  the 
very  highest  stages. 

The  Protohiaioric  Ethnography  of  Western  Asia,  By  D.  G.  Bbimton, 
(Reprinted  May  23,  1896,  from  Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  VoL 
XXXrV.)    Phila.,  1896,  32  pp.  8vo. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  Dr.  Brinton  in  this  brief  and  admira- 
ble risumS  of  the  results  of  recent  studies  of  the  ancient  peoples 
andlanguagesof  Western  Asia,  are:  (1)  No  evidence  of  a  prenis- 
toric  non-Eurafrican  race  in  Western  Asia,  whose  soil  has  always 
been  held  by  the  Oaucasic,  Semitic,  or  Aryan  branches  of  the  white 
race;  (2)  the  area  of  the  Caucasic  stock  in  prehistoric  times  was 
more  extensive  to  the  south,  whence  they  nave  been  driven  by 
Aryans  and  Semites;  (3)  the  limits  of  durable  ethnic  impressions 
by  the  Semites  have  been  from  time  immemorial  the  mountains 
of  Amanus  on  the  west,  the  Masius  on  the  north,  and  the  Zagros  on 
the  east;  ^4)  from  the  Zaeros  to  the  Pamir  the  Aryans  (with  whom 
are  classea  the  Medes  ana  proto-Medes)  were  in  possession  at  the 
dawn  of  history;  (6)  the  civilization  of  Babylonia  arose  from  some 
branch  or  blend  of  the  white  race,  and  not  from  any  tribe  of  the 
Asian  or  Yellow  Race,  still  less  from  the  Dra vidian  or  Black  Races; 
(6)  the  Anatolian  group  of  Asia  Minor  was  allied  to  the  Gallo- 
Celtic  tribes  of  central  Europe,  and  preceded  bv  probably  several 
millenniums  the  Hellenic  migrations  into  Asia.  Dr.  Brinton  makes 
clear  the  ethnic  phenomena  of  Western  Asia,  over  which  imagina- 
tive writers  have  spun  so  many  cob -webs. 

Crania  from  the  Necropoli8  of  Ancon.Peru.    Bv  Georoe  A.  DORSBY. 
(From  the  Proc.  Am.  Ass.  Adv.  Sci.,Vol.  XLni,1894),  12  pp.  8vo. 

Dr.  Dorsey  gives  measurements  and  tabulations  of  123  crania — 
68  males  (natural),  32  males  (deformed),  28  females  (natural).  23 
females  (deformed),  14  children.  A  curious  fact  brought  out  is  tnat 
the  average  capacity  of  the  deformed  males  (l,480cc.)  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  natural  males  (l,460cc.), while  that  of  the  deformed 
females  (l,186cc.)  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  natural  females 
(l,270cc.). 

The  Algonquian  terms  Patawomeke  and  Masaawomeke.  W.  W. 
TooKER.  Amer.  Anthrop.,  Vol.  VII  (1894),  pp.  174-185;  On  the 
Meaning  of  the  Term  Anacoatia,  ibid.,  389-393;  The  Name  Chicka- 
hominy,  ibid..  Vol.  VIII  (1894),  pp.  257-263. 

Mr.  Tooker's  keen  analysis  of  Algonquian  place  and  folk -names 
is  one  of  the  best  contributions  of  recent  years  to  the  science  of 
linguistic  psychology.  Upon  him  the  mantle  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Trumbull 
seems  to  have  fallen.  America  hardly  needs  the  appeal  of  De  la 
Grasserie  to  see  the  importance  to  psychology  of  the  study  of  prim- 
itive languages. 
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I  Indiang  Mean  to  do  When  they  Bing^  and  how  Far  they  Succeed. 
John  Oomfobt  Fillmore,  Journ.  Araer,  Folk-Lore,  VoL  VLCT 
(1895),  pp.  138-142. 
Prof.  Fillmore*8  thesia  Is  as  follows:  **  I  am  profoandly  convinced 
that  the  unity  of  all  music,  primitive  and  civilized,  will  become  the 
most  striking  fact  which  will  force  itself  on  the  attention  of  the 
observer;  that  it  will  certainly  be  found  that  the  Indian  always 
Intends  to  sing  precisely  the"  same  harmonic  intervals  which  are 
the  staple  of  our  own  music,  and  that  all  aberrations  from  harmonic 
pitch  are  mere  accidents,  due  for  the  most  part  to  imperfect  train - 
Rung,  or  rather  to  the  total  lack  of  it."  The  details  of  the  demon- 
itration  of  this  theory,  which  seems  supported  by  the  experience 
and  experiments  of  Prof.  Fillmore,  Miss  Alice  Fletcher,  and  Dr. 
Boas,  are  given  in  author^s  interesting  pages. 

IV.    PSYCHIC  RESEARCH. 

ipparUiona ^Thought-  Transference  and  an  Examination  of  the  Emdence 
for  Telepathy.    By  G.   Fbakk  Podmore,  M.  A.    London,  1896, 
pp.  401. 
Ueber  Trugv}ahm€hmung.    Von  Edmunb  Parish*     Miinchen,  1894, 

pp.  236. 
^  Uel^er  den  Wahn,  Von  Dr.  M.  Fbiedmann.  Wiesbaden,  1894,  pp.  196. 
iinga  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  ending  with  and  in- 
cluding part  XXVIIL    July,  1895. 
Sphinx.    Bd.  XXI,  1895,    Brannschweig* 
Tlie  Psychical  Review,  quarterly,  since  1893.    Grafton,  Maas. 
Rivista  di  Studi  Pnchid,    Anno  I,  1895.    Milano,  Padova. 

An  American  psychologist  concludes  a  series  of  reviews  of  recent 
border-line  literatui*e  in  the  January  number  of  the  Paychological 
I  Review  with  these  words:  *'The  telepathic  theory,  and  whatever 
Dther  occult  theories  may  offer  themselves^  have  fairly  conquered 
fche  right  to  a  patient  and  respectful  hearing  before  the  scientific 
bar;  and  no  one  with  any  real  conception  of  what  the  word  ^science* 
means  can  fail  to  realize  the  profound  issues  which  such  a  fact  aa 
this  may  involve.''  He  also  thinks  that  *^the  Sidgwiok  report 
affords  a  most  formidable  presumption  that  veridical  hallncinationB 
are  due  to  something  more  than  chance. '^  A  few  pages  before  he 
speaks  of  telepathy  as  a  name  given  ^*  in  lieu  of  a  theory  about  it," 
which  looks  as  if  the  issues  were  not  so  profound  after  all,  Mjt. 
Podraore,  in  his  **  Apoaritions  and  Thought  Transference,"  says  **the 
treatment  of  telepatny  by  those  responsible  for  the  word  involves 
JQSt  as  little  theory  as  Newton^s  conception  of  gravity,"  His  state 
of  mind  seems  summarized  in  the  sentence,  **  There  is  hardly  any 
longer  room  for  doubt  that  we  have  something  here  which  no 
physical  process  at  present  known  can  adequately  account  for." 
This  transference,  '*  without  word,  gesture  or  conscious  thought^" 
and  also  by  channels  other  than  those  of  the  senses,  may  be  in 
the  normal  or  naay  be  in  the  hypnotic  state.  It  may  appear 
in  the  percipient  as  a  vague  distress,  a  blind  impulse  to  act, 
sleep«  hysteria,  local  ana&sthesia,  mental  imagery  of  various  kinds, 
ideas,  neuroses,  and  may  be  the  action  of  mind  on  mind,  or 
perhaps  of  brain  on  brain,  etc.  '* There  are  indeed  indications  that 
contact  facilitates  the  transference,"  *^  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  an- 
ticipated that  the  difficulty  of  affecting  telepathic  connection  would 
increase  wery  rapidly  with  the  distance."  Mr.  Podmore  also  can- 
didly adds  that  *Hn  our  experiments  an  increased  interval  between 
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agent  and  percipient,  especially  if  a  wall  or  floor  is  made  to  inter- 
vene, has  affected  the  results  prejudicially.**  **  In  the  experiments 
conducted  in  the  same  room  or  house^  and  in  most  of  the  spontanea 
ous  cases  at  close  quarters,  the  idea  transferred  corresponds  to  a 
mental  image  consciously  present  in  the  mind  of  the  agent/*  On 
the  other  hand,  **  in  most  cases  of  thought  transference  at  a  dia* 
tance,  the  idea  transferred  is  not  one  eonscioualy  present  in  the 
agent's  mind  at  all— the  idea  of  his  own  perfionallty."  The  tele- 
pathic junction  between  two  minds  may  be  effected  **  through  the 
absolute/*  as  Malebranche  thought  pre-establiBhed  harmony  was. 
or  by  means  of  radiant  **Eeuricity.*^  Mr.  Podmore  concludes  that 
he  is  '*  entitled  to  suggest  that  some  kind  of  vibrations,  propagated 
somehow  through  a"  conjectural  medium,  from  an  unspecified 
nerve-centre,  may  possibly  explain  the  transference  of  thought/* 
That  something  from  something  through  something,  somehow 
may  possibly  account  for  it,  is  certainly  modest,  but  to  our  own 
thinking,  does  not  suggest  a  very  high  standard  of  what  scientific 
explanation  really  is. 

Although  *'the "absence  of  mundane  analogies  and  the  difficulties 
attending  any  such  explanation  yet  suggested,  forbid  us  to  assume 
that  the  facts  are  capable  of  expression  in  physical  terms,"  yet  it 
may  be  that  we  have  here  '^  traces  of  the  primeval  unspeoiallzed 
senaitiveneaa  which  preceded  the  development  of  a  nervous  system 
— a  heritage  shared  with  the  amoeba  and  the  sea  anemone."  **There 
are  surely  phenomena  here  which  seem  to  point  to  super -normal 
faculties,  such  as  clairvoyance,  retro -cognition  and  prevision, 
themselves  hardly  susceptible  of  physical  explanation."  In  view  of 
all  this,  it  is  not  surprising  that  **  the  future  place  of  telepathy  in 
the  historj'  of  the  race  concerns  us  even  more  nearly  than  tne  mode 
of  its  operation,"  and  he  proceeds  to  Inquire  whether  this  marvel- 
ous new-found  ^^  faculty,  as  we  know  it,  is  but  the  germ  of  a  more 
splendid  capacity,  or  the  last  vestige  of  a  power  grown  stunted 
tnrough  disuse."  His  conclusion  is  that  while  very  likely  telepathy 
will  amount  to  a  good  deal  in  the  far  future,  it  probably  played  a 
great  r61e  in  the  past^  and  *•  is,  perchance,  the  relic  of  a  once  serv* 
iceabie  faculty  wnich  eked  out  the  primitive  faculty  of  gesture^  and 
helped  to  bind  our  ancestors  of  the  tree  or  the  cave  in  as  vet  inar- 
ticulate community."  While  *Hhe  first  stage  of  our  inquiry  is  not 
yet  complete,"  and  it  would  be  **  futile  to  declare  "  concerning  the 
new  agency,  still  *Mf  there  are  aulficient  grounds  for  believing  in 
faculties  which  give  to  man  knowledge  not  derivable  from  living 
minds,  of  the  distant,  the  far  past  and  the  future,  it  would  be  more 
reasonable  to  regard  telepathy  as  a  member  of  the  group  of  such 
super -normal  faculties,  operating  in  ways  wholly  apart  from  the 
familiar  sense  activities,  and  not  amenable,  like  these,  to  terres- 
trial laws," 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  things  that  the  psychic  researchers 
have  the  virtue  to  doubt.  In  his  article  on  "  Resolute  Credulity," 
Mr.  Myers  sets  forth  seven  theses  with  eleven  sub-heads,  as  not 
yet  having  received  evidence  enough  to  give  them  even  a  prima 
facie  claim  to  be  regarded  as  true.  These,  roughly  put,  are  eastern 
magic,  the  Blavateky  performances,  influence  of  the  stars,  palm- 
istiVj  the  miraculous  effect  of  the  water  at  Lourdes,  certain  claims 
of  Cnristain  science,  save  so  far  as  suggestion  may  account  for 
them,  and  the  production  of  supernatural  or  telepathic  phenomena, 
such  as  are  pretended  to  by  some  sho^Tnen.  Mr,  M3^ers  explains 
that  there  are  now  two  groups  ef  psychologists:  first,  the  accurate 
experimenters,  who  work  on  the  senses,  fatigue,  reaction  times, 
attention^  memory,  mental  imagery,  the  nervous  system  in  general, 
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andsboct  of  connate  inquirleB.  But  ^Hhe  drawback  is  that  each 
OMtliods  and  ancb  apparatus  are  better  adapted  to  gii^e  accuracy  to 
tMlB  already  roughly  known  than  to  carry  the  inquiries  much 
firtiiier  into  the  depths  of  our  being.  It  is  work  preparatory  to  dis< 
enwry  rather  than  diacovery  itaefi,"  *'At  the  other  end  of  the 
tmittt^  a  garoup  stUl  amall^  though  it  spreads  yearly,  somewhat 
irider  in  each  civilised  land,  is  attacking  psychological  problems 
of  the  hi^bdet  importance,  but  which  admit  as  yet  of  only  appro zi- 
ttal#  ana  tentative  methods  of  inquiry.  This  is  work  of  discovery 
Indeed;  but  it  is  rough  pioneer^s  work  —  preparatory  also  in  its 
awn  wmy  to  the  ultimate  science  to  which  we  all  aspire.*'  *'  If  you 
dMK>se  the  former  tai^k  as  your  own,  you  can  progress  without  mis- 
Itk6#;  if  the  second,  you  needs  must  make  many  mistakea,  since 
no  man  who  dares  not  be  often  baffled  can  reach  the  secret  of  the 
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Ta  **  colligate  "  the  views  falteringly  shadowed  forth  above,  the 
■mit  ma^r,  perhaps,  act  on  the  percipient  by  means  of  a  purposive 
ii£*s  if  he  is  near,  or  a  more  unconscious  '^personality  suggestion'' 
if  far,  by  an  impulse  which  may  be  somehow  asaociated  with  a 
|>by«tcai  ageut,  like  neuricity  or  vibrations,  or  may  act  independ- 
aotly  of  these  through  some  medium,  or  directly  mind  on  mind,  or 
bfain  on  brain,  or  indirectly  through  the  absolute.  The  percipient 
feeaiToa  the  impression  either  aa  a  mental  image,  an  impulse  to  act, 
a  vague  unrest,  or  a  neurosis.  The  super-normal  faculty  in  this 
action  played,  mayhap,  a  great  r61e  in  tbe  past,  before  speech,  in 
binding  primitive  man  into  social  commonities,  or,  perchance,  it  is 
a  nidimentary  organ  of  a  primitive  diffused  sensitiveness,  which 
|VM»ded  the  special  senses  and  even  the  nervous  system.  On  tbe 
0tb6r  hand,  possibly,  it  is  a  just  nascent  faculty  whose  golden  age  is 
jral  to  oome.  At  all  events,  in  tbe  present  time,  it  is  either  a  ves- 
dgis  or  a  bud,  and  we  must  throughout  beware  of  *^  mundane 
aaal0giaB."  and  remember  that  it  is,  perhaps,  ^^  not  amenable  to 
tarrestrlal  laws,*'  nor  susceptible  of  **  physical  expression." 

It  would  seem  that  the  *^  time  had  now  come  for  American  psy* 
chologists  to  ask  themselves  squarely^  not  in  the  spirit  of  '"scoffers'," 
but  aa  most  urgently  needing  for  legitimate  use  in  research  every 
tmlathre  theory  that  is  scientiflcally  legitimated,  whether  the 
above  general  conclusions  of  this  matter,  that  **the  telepathic 
tftMai-y  and  whatever  other  occult  theories  may  offer  themselves 
bavo  fairly  conquered  the  right  to  a  patient  and  respectful  hearing 
b^tom  the  scientific  bar,''  and  whether  there  is  now  *'amost 
formidable  presumption**  in  this  field,  are  right:  or  whether^  on  the 
otbrr  hand,  as  we  are  profoundly  convinced,  tne  entire  telepathio 
presuinptioD  is  yet  very  far  from  being  a  prima  facie  case,  is  pre- 
maaore  at  best,  and  that  it  is  at  present  with  its  rank  mazes  of 

Sitio  gness'work  a  source  of  befuddlement  and  obfuscation 
we.  To  n'^"  *^''^*  telepathy  **is  a  name  given  in  lieu  of  a  theory 
lrtit,"or,x\  i  vvdmore,  toaay  it'^involvesjnst  as  little  theory 

aiNewton*s  t'  ■  ^  n  of  gravitv,*'  seems  to  us  almost  grossly 
aaiel»ading,  to  say  thn  least.  Telepathy  began  as  a  definition  of  a 
nSTT  mf>t!€»  of  psychic  interconnection,  and.  instead  of  resting  on 
the  r  '  of  a^nse,   and  proving  by   mathematics,   it 

has  }  fact  that  can  be  demonstrated  reorularly  in 

laborai<jry  conrMi  h  inut  proves  or  even  illustrates  it  with  certainty. 
flaiC  of  all,  it  is  the  vice  of  the  researchers  that  they  have  vicious 
flwlboda  of  Is^ating  the  great  body  of  non- experimental  material. 
Hit  valne  of  tbe  spontaneous  oases  is  exceedingly  great,  not  because 
Ihtf  bear  on  telepathy,  but  as  human  documents,  indeed,  some 
oi  %tmm  probably  would  never  have  been  recorded  had  not  the 
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society  raised  the  question  whether  hallucinatioDB  were  not  some- 
times veridical.  The  writer  is  at  present  working  over  1^700  re- 
turns to  a  questionnaire  J  in  which  there  are,  perhaps,  two  aoore 
accounts  of  dreama  of  flying,  hovering,  or  floating.  These,  a  dream 
interpreter  might  say,  strenpi^henea  the  cade  for  levitation,  or, 
perchance,  suggested  a  vestigial  heritage  of  the  time  when  man'a 
far-off  progenitors  were  aquatic,  or  would  soar  through  space  In 
the  future,  or  that  the  soul  left  ihe  body^  and  did  hover,  etc.  If 
omr  dream  philosopher  were  logically  disposed,  he  would,  perhaps, 
tell  OB  that  if  we  diligently  collected  cases,  we  might  even  reach  a 
degree  of  probability  for  some  thing  residual  about  such  dreams^  as 
great  a*  Mr.  Gurney  said  existed  for  thought  transference,  viz.: 
"the  ninth  power  ol  a  trillion  to  one/'  Now,  every  logician  and  every 
mathematician  knows  that  we  have  no  good  theorv  of  absolute 
chaiioe,  and  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  probabilitiee  against 
any  given  act  or  event  are  infljiite,  and  that  the  sworn  testimony 
of  the  four  best  men  in  the  world,  that  they  really  saw  the  four 
straight  suits  of  well -shuffled  cards  dealt  one  to  each  man,  on  an 
outgoing  train  from  Boston  a  few  years  ago,  could  never  begin  to 
offset  the  vast  probabilities  against  such  an  event.  But  our  point 
is  that  the  interpreter's  method  in  treating  dreams  is  not  the 
scientific  one,  or  at  least  can  become  so  only  after  a  vast  coOection 
has  been  made  of  all  kinds  of  dreams,  and  by  a  method  which  does 
not  appeal  at  the  outset  to  the  widepopular  prejudices  that  there  is 
something  true  about  dreams.  We  want  thousands  of  dreams 
recorded  at  once  by  the  Nelson  or  some  better  method,  with  all 
possible  detail  and  circumatancea.  and  then  we  will  study  their 
veridical  along  with  other  implications,  which  is  a  verj"  different 
method,  and  will  lead  to  very  different,  results  than  if  we  had  col- 
lected dreams  of  flying  or  floating  to  study  their  bearings  on  some 
revolutionary  theory  of  levitation.  The  dream  Interpreter  might, 
perhaps,  claim  great  credit  a  a  being  the  first  to  study  dreams,  but 
it  is  only  as  the  old  natur-phUosophie  which  held  instinct  to  be 
divine  and  prophetic,  might  claim  to  have  first  studied  it,  when  all 
their  work  was  really  only  in  the  anecdote  «tage.  The  difference 
between  the  methods  of  the  researchers  and  those  of  men  like 
Friedmaon,  or  to  go  farther  back,  Kandinakj^  is  immense.  The 
latter  wish  to  know  all  about  thecause^  frequency,  mental  and  cere- 
bral conditions  and  details  of  all  kinds  of  hallucinations.  The 
former  laoded  the  dice  at  the  start  in  favor  of  those  that  bear  on  a 
simply  stated  but  stupendous  theory  and  tremendously  reinforced 
by  all  the  old  prejudices  that  make  men  lynx-eyed  for  every  faint 
trace  of  evidence  for  the  independent  existence  of  the  soul  apart 
from  the  body,  and  bat-eyed  for  all  against  it.  It  is  the  difference 
between  Kant  and  true  idealism  and  Swedenborg  and  pneuma- 
tology*  The  dreams  of  a  metaphysician  are  surely  not  Ekely  to  give 
the  true  explanation  of  the  dreama  of  visionaries. 

The  value  of  the  so-called  experimental  investigations  of  the 
researchers  we  regard  as  of  far  less  value  than  the  record  of  spon- 
taneous cases.  The  latter  will  remain  a  valuable  collection  of  oata; 
the  former  will ,  M^e  think,  ere  long  all  be  looked  upon  by  psychologists 
as  the  elaborate  tests  with  the  Creery  girls  have  been  since  their 
confessions.  The  writer  has  visited  seers  and  seances  for  vears  and 
has  devised  many  tests,  especially  three,  which,  had  they  been  suc- 
cessful, would  very  likely  have  compelled  belief  in  his  mind.  These 
involve  the  strongest  possible  reproduction  in  the  mind  of  a  past 
fact  of  feeling,  will  and  intellection,  each  one  of  greatest  strength 
and  importance  in  his  case  and  each  also  written  large  on  one  page, 
but  sealed,  the  seer  to  have  the  package  and  the  writer,  at  the  same 
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time  to  intently  think  its  cont'ents.  This  woald,  of  coarse,  encceed 
with  many  sobjecte,  but  with  the  writer  it  is  uniformly  decllQed,  or 
totally  failed  of.  Till  there  is  at  least  some  Bingle  case  in  which 
with  effective  apparatns  and  fixed  conditions,  telepathy,  genuine  in 
quality,  but  ever  so  faint  in  quantity,  can  be  demonstrated  as 
surely  a«  argon  can  be  made,  or  oxygen  frozen,  or,  at  leaat.  as  the 
powers  of  a  lightning  calculator,  or  the  hypnotio  exaltation  of  a 
sense,  it  must  rank  with  the  Keely  motor,  those  who  assist  at  the 
demonstration  of  which  leave  in  a  deeper  limbo  of  uncertainty 
than  when  they  went,  while  only  a  diminishing  few  find  a  prima 
fade  case  strong  enough  to  prompt  the  investment  of  money, 
nnlesB,  indeed,  they  are  already  so  deeply  committed  to  it  that 
they  desperately  add  more  and  more  in  th"e  forlorn  hope  of  saving 
former  investments  —  a  case  which  we  are  persuaded  has  its  ana- 
lo^e  with  some  of  the  researchers.      A  memoer  of  the  society  who 

Erints  communications  in  the  English  proceedings,  and  a  person  of 
beral  education,  called  on  the  writer  a  few  years  since  to  be  shown 
a  special  form  of  the  slate -writing  trick.     This  was  first  done  with 
due  talk  of  spirits,  raps,  etc.,  then  it  was  explained  and  demon- 
strated. The  visitor  finally  sat  back  in  his  chair  and  said  in  substance 
that  he  must  believe  that  I  did  it  by  the  aid  of  spirits  rather  than 
as  I  had  explained,  for  it  seemed  so  much  more  simple  and  natural. 
I  conld  not  convince  him  that  I  was  not  a  medium,  and  very  prob- 
ably he  thought  a  most  disreputable  one,  denying  the  real  agency 
that  did  my  work  for  the  sake  of  pretending  to  be  scientific.     The 
writer  has  diligently  read  the  experimeots  of  the  proceedings,  and 
Kcan  honestly  say  that  there  is  not  one  in  which  the  conditions  as 
Bported  seem  to  him  satisfactory.     A  physicist  may  erect  efifect- 
Ive  precautions  against  one  whole  group  of  possible  sources  of  de- 
leeption;  the  neurologist  against  another;  the  psyohologist  against 
ianother,  and  so  on  through  a  long  list;  but  there  will  yet  remain  a 
[vast  residual  possibility  of  new  codes,  conscious  and  even  uncon- 
ftciouB,  of  devtces  that  seem  most  impressive  till  known,  and  then 
disgustingly  simple  and  even  vulgar.     The  most  honest  men  in  the 
world  are  often  least  aware,  and  that  from  the  very  honesty  of 
their  nature,  of  the  infinite  intricacy  of  their  automatic  natures 
and  the  tricks  it  can  play.     Give  us  one  little  fact,  ever  so  little, 
.that  we  can  freely  test  and  reproduce  one  a  year  in  our  laboratory. 
iWe  will  cross  seas  to  see  it,  wul  acknowledge  our  mistaken  akepti- 
'  cism,  and  confess  telepathy,  and  turn  the  research  of  one  labo- 
ratory at  least  in  a  new  direction. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  conclusions  reached  in  recent 
numbers  of  the  "Proceedings*':     Applying  the  new  psychologi- 
cal methods  to  the  discussions  of  the  voices   heard    by  Jeanne 
Ld' Arc,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  concludes  that  some  persons  **  entirely 
1 0ane  may  be  so  constituted  as  to  see  and  hear,  as  If  externally,  thefr 
[ideas  and  mental  impressions,^'  and  is  also  "compelled  to  believe  In 
laome  abnormal  extension  of  faculty^  corresponding  to  her  nature 
[and  unparalleled  genius.    To  a  certain  extent  she  was  admitted 
[within   the    arena  and  eanctnary  of    the  universe."      Dr.  Erm- 
I  eova,  as  a  result  of  experiments  with  a  woman  with  remarkable 
antomatic  powers,  especially  shown  in  i\Titing  in  the  waking  state, 
which  are  aescribed  in  about  seventy  pages,  sums  it  all  up  by 
thinking  that  the  beginning  of  an  explanation  of  telepathy,  based 
solely  on  experience,  may  be  given  by  admitting  the  existence  of 
telepathic  agents  of  a  nature  unknown  to  us.  but  certainly  different 
from  the  personalities  treated  of  in  ordinary  psychology.    These 
agente,  in  consequence  of  a  voluntary  or  involuntary  excitation 
coming  from  the  sensorial  agent,  transmit  to  a  distance,  by  pro- 
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in  a  V/n^  editorial  a^nset  *-  miaoDeisBi.'*  especsaDi' 
based  <im  a  deaire  to  aroid  pazzifizl  effort  and  ihe  icdSoi  re-i 
tion  c/f  tbe  micd  to  new  cosdiiiora.  which  s  chari^M  ^fffrngg  i 
who  caziDOt  accept  zbe  new  teiizric  psychisEi-  Hae  Ita£an  IVrehic 
Boeietv.  foonded'^at  the  end  of  1^94,  had  in  ApriL  I'^f^u  eighty  Beai- 
beri.  Its  ob}ect  is  to  have  seances,  lecturer,  discmaoiii^  and  ii 
open  t/>  an  who  recognixe  the  trmh  of  tbe  so*caI}ed  spirit  pho- 
nomena.  whatever  ihe  casse  of  them  mav  !>e.  Prof.  Mcrenos  of 
Venice  strgaes  ior  will  as  a  force  or  estirr  oisxinct  izom  the  other 
forms  of  force  and  able  to  act  against  them,  i^ctitioas  sensatioiH 
are  proren  to  be  trasamitted.  Tbe  Brricfa  shews  a  tendency  to 
refer  to  telepathic  origin  mnch.  often  ascribed  to  spiriti&.  t.  e«, 
tbe  krowledge  of  an  automatic  writer  reaily  does  come  by  telep- 
athy from  t^  things  <3t  eventa  rather  than  frcnn  sniritsu  Spuit  pho- 
tography is  regarded  as  not  yet  proven.  In  the  T^yaktoi  Rerigwr  a 
prof eascr  of  physics  expresses  the  belief  that  **  we  are  very  near  to 
a  discovery  of  a  physical  basis  for  immortality  that  will  transform 
most  all  onr  thinking.''  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  says:  **  Now  I  know 
that  matter  is  sometimes  moved  without  mnacolar  contact*''  etc; 
and  again:  ^^  I  have  had  commimication&  while  stting  in  my  study 
cocoeming  things  that  were  taking  place  dOO  miles  away.  Over 
and  crver  again  such  ocearrenees  have  taken  place,"  etc.  'Rev.  T. 
E.  Allen.  fiSrst  secretary  of  the  American  I^chical  Society.  1891, 
intimates  that  it  desires  to  give  a  **  thorooghT  candid  and  sympa- 
thetic sifting  in  this  nineteenth  centnry  of  ours'*  to  *'  phenomena 
for  which  the  great  claim  is  made  by  many  that  they  answer  that 
wail  of  broken  hearta.  if  a  man  die  ahall  he  live  again  ?"  The  ob- 
ject of  the  society,  as  defhied  by  its  constitution,  is  to  investigate 
^  the  phenomena  of  modem  spiritnaliam  in  accordance  with  the 
scientific  method."     If  s^ri^  be  a  oonaciooa  entity  diasociated  from 
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r,  and  immortality  have  no  physical  baeig,  then,  an  eminent 
loaa  profesaar  points  out,  "the  earth  would  run  away  from 
Umi  louaortal  part  of  man  at  the  rate  of  about  26.000  miles  per  hour/' 
m>  Uyil  spirit  navigation  would  be  an  aot  of  will  inBtead  of  being 
MMribly  done  by  gravity  without  ghoetly  effort.  Psychography,  long 
iiiiaiee  clairvoyance,  death  prophe^ed  in  dreams,  the  di'vimng 
rod|lB0|ilTational  poetry,  mysterious  muaic  revealed  through  clalrau- 
iliiao»  ittch  are  the  themes  of  the  Psychical  RevieWj  whose  editor 
laUt  QB  Uiat  he  deems  himself  pecnliarly  fitted  to  champion  the 
ipirilifiallstic  hypotheses;  believes  himself ,  in  fact,  ^*  inspired^* 
to  dD  it.  This  snows  that  although  he  urges  the  principle  that  ^'no 
I  of  coDsciooaness  is  superior  in  authority  to  any  other  state/' 
» MH  holds  that  some  men  are  better  for  some  things  than  some 
ears  —  a  principle  which  we  venture  to  believe  haa  much  to  be 
I  in  ite  favor,  even  were  it  a  question  of  authority^  for  are  we 
meljr  told  that  if  only  **  Messrs.  Helmholtz,  Huxley.  Pas- 
•od  Edison  were  simultaneously  to  announce  themselves  as 
eoorerts  to  clairvoyance,  thought-transference  and  ghosts,  '^  there 
wottld  be  a  prompt  popular  stampede  that  way?"  There  are  proofs 
^^^eatirely  coneluaive^'  for  Dr.  James  that  Mrs.  Piper  has  shown  In 
iMrlnuieee  a  ''knowledge  of  the  personal  affairs  of  living  and  dead 
I  which  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  she  can  have  gained  in 
"ler  way.  **Such  things/'  he  adds,  "have  broken  down  for 
I  mind  the  limits  of  the  admitted  order  of  nature.  Science, 
mtm  Bm  ecience  denies  such  exceptional  facts,  lies  prostrate  in  the 
\  for  me;  and  the  most  urgent  intellectual  need  which  1  feel  at 
r  ie  that  science  shall  be  built  up  again  in  a  form  in  which 
I  shall  have  a  positive  place/'  For  Mr.  Myers  there  is  a 
fwBtj  in  US  far  larger  than  we  know,  "an  individualitv  which  can 
mtfrmr  ezprese  iteelf  completely  through  any  corporeal  manlfesta- 
tkm,**  There  is  always  some  part  of  the  self  manifested,  "  some 
power  of  organic  expression  in  abeyance  or  reser^^e/' 
How  let  the  reader  turn  from  all  this  literature  with  its  deep  un- 
'OfXB  bias  of  prejudice,  in  the  form  of  hunger  for  immortality, 
weights  every  die  of  fact,  where  the  atmosphere,  though 
up,  is  still  murkv  with  traces  of  nearly  every  form  of 
ion  that  the  world  haa  ever  seen,  to  a  book  like  Fried* 
Jtll  on  Illusion.  The  author,  though  a  "  nerve  doctor'*  and  a 
l4^lilician,  is  chiefly  interested  in  normal  osychologj^  and  phil- 
hf  Mid  logic.  His  problem  and  method,  which  are  all  we 
}  oooeider,  are  aa  foUows:  To  collect  with  every  possible  detail 
with  as  great  accuracy  as  possible  good  tj^pical  cases  of 
morbid  and  normal,  inctuding  those  of  fabulists  and 
Ica^  and  then  to  study  them  from  all  points  of  view.  The 
ic  character  and  the  tendency  to  regard  or  make  them 
Tetldicai,  are  part«  of  the  illusion  to  be  explaGied,  and  not  data  on 
WlkkJi  to  baae  transcendental  h3'potheses.  The  structure  of  the 
••U,  %hm  infioence  of  feeling  upon  the  evolution  of  the  more  com^ 
Uliaeioiifl.  their  physieaj,  puychic  and  hereditar>'  root,  are 
t  ana  right  quebtions.  Purrish's  treatment,  although  he 
ider  briefiy,  out  with  negative  conclusions,  whether  hallu* 
i  are  ever  veridical,  is  also  satisfactory. 
U  it  be  claimed  that  a  folk-lorist  gathering  material  from  ail  over 
the  world  conoeming  amulets  and  charms,  deems  himaelf  "called?' 
to  ^Smeom  whether  they  do  really  charm^  or  a  student  of  sponta- 
BMMit  retinal  imagery  wants  to  ask  if  they  are  visions  of  things 
flpmial,  and  chdma  "  fair  play  *'  for  these  superstitions,  or  if  a 
y  oi  philiuithropists  wants  to  establish  a  mission  or  university 
^»  In  Hie  heart  of  ignorance  and  credulity  to  mitigate  them— 
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we  say  merely  that  the  enersy  could  be  better  spent  by  better 
methods.  It  is  curiouB  that  epistemoloffiBts  who  think  that  nothine 
is  real  but  the  thought  of  the  individuid  at  the  moment,  should  feel 
impelled  to  ^'compensate"  by  holding  that  what  used  to  be  thought 
dreams,  are  really  veracious  of  objectiye  things.  Is  it  a  useful  or  a 
pernicious  service  to  get  fetishism,  animism,  etc.,  restated  in  current 
terms  of  science?  When,  if  the  nerve  is  severed  that  goes  to  my  arm 
or  leg,  the  two  severed  ends  can  never  be  put  so  near  together  that 
a  voution  to  bend  the  limb  can  jump  across  the  inflnitenmal  inter- 
val, is  it  likely  that  holophrastic  impressions  leap  vast  spaces? 
Again,  is  there  no  isolated  conductivity  among  different  fibres,  or 
must  we  go  back  to  the  sixteenth  century  physiological  sympathies? 
Science  to-day,  to  quote  a  street  song,  has  a  great  big  swallow,  but 
it  can't  quite  swaUow  some  things  ana  continue  to  t^  science,  and 
ClifPord  well  said  there  were  some  theories  a  man  could  not  verify 
without  ceasing  to  be  a  man.  The  glory  of  the  new  psychology  is 
not  so  much,  as  Mr.  Myers  thinks,  tnat  it  is  more  exact,  though  that 
is  of  course  true,  but  that  its  conclusions  are  more  certain.  So 
far  from  being  less  fit  to  open  new  fields  and  make  fresh  and  great 
additions  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  than  to  make  what  was 
before  known  more  precise,  its  chief  claim  is.  the  writer  thinks,  that 
it  has  first  erected  the  ideal  of  collecting  all  the  typical  psychic 
experiences  of  man,  his  feelings,  acts,  ideals,  normal  and  morbid, 
child  and  adult,  criminal  and  law-abiding,  and  adding  those  of 
animals,  and  using  aU  these  as  data,  not  to  confirm  any  oM  longings 
or  new  theories,  but  for  the  most  objective  induction  and  pains- 
taking study,  fully  persuaded,  meanwhile,  that  the  concluBions, 
whatever  they  may  be  and  however  long  delayed,  will  be  not  only 
larger  than  all  that  can  be  sugared  off  out  of  spiritism,  but  that 
they  will  give  us  a  vastly  loftier  and  more  adequate  nomon  of  aU 
that  can  be  called  psychic.  G.  S.  H. 

v.— MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mental  Development  in  the  Child  and  the  Race.    Prof.  James  Mabk 
Baldwin.    Macmillan  &  Co.,  1896. 

Professor  Baldwin  has  treated  in  this  book  a  subject  that  is  new 
and  full  of  absorbing  interest.  As  the  title  would  indicate,  he  has 
tried  to  do  for  the  development  of  the  child  and  the  race  what 
Darwin  undertook  for  the  animal  series  in  his  "  Origin  of  Species." 
He  simply  applies  the  principles  of  evolution  to  mental  development, 
and  shows  that  what  holds  good  for  organic  life  is  true  also 
for  mental  life.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  book  for  the  general  public;  in 
fact  the  style  of  the  author  is  such  that  he  will  probably  never  be- 
come popular  with  the  masses.  The  book  has  already  been  re- 
viewed in  the  public  m>ess  several  times,  and  the  character  of  it  is 
gretty  well  known.  The  task  that  remains  for  the  present  reviewer 
I  to  call  attention  to  the  points  where  the  author  has  succeeded 
and  to  point  out  some  respects  wherein  he  has  failed.  He  has  so 
frequently  appeared  in  several  prominent  journals,  discussing  sub- 
jects relating  to  children,  that  when  this  book  was  announced,  it 
was  looked  for  with  consiaerable  interest,  as  it  was  believed  that 
he  would  carry  out  in  more  detail  and  with  greater  thoroug^hness 
the  work  inaugurated  by  Darwin,  Preyer,  Perei  and  others  in  the 
studv  of  their  own  children.  In  tnis  respect  the  public  will  certainly 
be  disappointed,  for  after  the  first  three  or  four  chapters  verv  few 
observauons  and  experiments  made  upon  his  own  or  other  children 
are  given,  and  the  book  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  theorising 
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and  speoulatioii*    It  !b  true  that  in  manv  of  the  fields  traversed  hy 
^the  author,  no  facts  are  yet  established.    But^  then,  whv  not  have 
ir&ited  for  them,  or  given  time  to  gathering  them,  instead  of  elabor- 
ating theory  in  their  absence  ? 
The  book  opens  with  a  chapter  entitled  Infant  Psychology,  In 
rwhjch  there  are  a  number  of  acute  observations  about  taking  up 
the  subiect,  and  the  author  shows  a  good  understanding  of  what  is 
to   be  aone  and  the  limitation  of  It.    He  next  discusses  the  new 
method  of  child  study ^  which  is  that  of  djTiamogenesis.    This  is 
well  presented,  and  the  success  he  attains  in  using  it  in  the  study 
of   color  perception  merits  hearty  approvaL      His  criticisms  on 
iPreyer  are  thorough  and  just.    He   fails,  however,  to  teU  us  the 
Ikiiid  of  colors  he  used,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  verify 
|]ila  results.    The  treatment o r  right-handedness  is  full  of  suggestion, 
I  and  the  author  shows  himself  a  master  of  the  method  he  advocates* 
Ri^ht' handedness  is  reduced  to  a  spontaneous  variation  In  the 
equality  of  the  two  hemispheres,  and  it  is  shown  ^*  that  the  influ- 
l,«Dcea  of  infancy  have  little  effect  upon  it    ♦      •     *  " — a  conclusion 
Iwhich  must  seem  in  the  end  unsatisfactory.    The  chapter  upon  In- 
I  fant'a  Movements,  in  which  he  treats  of  tracery,  imitation  and  the 
[refiex  movements  in  walkiDg,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  book.    Cer- 
liain  details  in  his  explanation  might  have  received  more  careful 
leimsideration,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  chapter  is  most  suggestive 
VBnd  full  of  interest^  and  will  doubtless  lead  others  to  undertake 
ifluther  work  in  this  direction.    The  use  he  makes  of  the  child's 
[movements  as  indicating  his  mental  development,  and  the  great 
^resB  he  lays  upon  the  motor  side,  will  be  the  permanent  value  of 
be  book* 

When  we  come  to  the  chapters  upon  the  Theory  of  Development 

and  Motor  Attitudes,  the  author  becomes  entirely  speculative,  and 

the  book  loses  the  freshness  of  the  first  chapters.    He  takes  up  the 

TirkMie  theories  of  development  and  considers  them  with  care  and 

acoleiieM,  corrects  and  amends  them,  with  the  view  to  rendering 

Ibem  more  plausible,  broad  and  adequate.    The  suggestions  he 

f  makes  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  applies  the  principles 

tof**^  laying  great  stress  upon  " selective  reaction,"  excess 

i  In  cv  harge,  pleasure  and  pain,  heightened  nervous  discharge, 

I  the  neea  ror  repetitions  of  stimuJi,  haoit,  accommodation,  etc.,  when 

l^eODsidered  from  a  purely  speculative  point  of  view,  will  prove 

,  valuable  to  future  workers  in  the  same  line.    The  outcome  of 

chapters  is  to  show  that  the  principles  of  organic  develop- 

;  are  the  same  as  those  of  mental  development.    The  objections 

urged  against  the  theories  of  Spencer  and  Bain  will  certainly  find 

aeceptance  as  being  valid  from  a  speculative  point  of  view,  and, 

while  thev  are  not  supported  by  suflScient  facts,  there  is  something 

eommendable  in  the  attempt  to  find  an  h^^othesis  that  will  be  ap* 

iJicable  to  both  organic  and  mental  life.    Tne  result  will  be  to  show 

bai  Ofganic  and  mental  life  are  one  and  the  same  and  follow  the 

le  law  of  development.    This  is  in  the  right  direction.    But  the 

ier  who  wishes  to  find  practical  suggestions  for  beginning  the 

vTk  of  child  study  or  the  studv  of  race  development,  and  hints  as 

_  }  the  kind  of  thing  that  needs  Investigation,  must  feel  not  a  little 

liifsamointedjand  exclaim  after  finishing  them,  *"*  Is  this  all  there  is 

ihi  fiorarf "    what  is  to  be  gained,  after  all,  by  this  plaving  with 

and  by  rendering  them  consietent  and  reasonable?    The 

L  against  a  theory  that  it  seems  unreasonable  is  not  an  ab- 

'  decisive  and  convincing  objection,  and  the  contrary  is  also 

at  a  theory  that  is  reasonable  is  not  certainly  right.    The 

makes  the  very  pertinent  remark  about  the  confiicting 
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opiniont  held  oonoeming  the  inheritanoe  of  acquired  hmUtB  when 
lie  •aye  that  none  of  them  are  diaproved  by  fact.  The  same  is  true 
of  his  own  theories;  thev  are  not  only  not  proved,  bnt  they  are 
not  supported  by  a  snfacient  citation  of  facts  and  investigations. 
This  theorizing  is  not  a  fault  into  which  Prof.  Baldwin  has  fallen 
bv  accident,  but  is  a  conscious  and  professed  purpose  with  him. 
He  says  upon  page  87:  ^^Only  the  psychologist  can  *  observe'  the 
child,  ana  he  must  be  so  saturated  with  his  information  and  his 
theories  that  the  conduct  of  the  child  becomes  instinct  with  mean- 
ing for  his  theories  of  mind  and  body." 

Further:  *'That  most  vicious  and  Philistine  attempt,  in 
some  quarters,  to  put  science  in  the  straight- jacket  [the  proof- 
reader should  have  made  this  ^'strait- jacket"]  of  barren  observa- 
tion, to  draw  the  life-blood  of  all  science-nroeculative  advance  into 
the  secrets  of  things,— this  ultra-positivistic  cry  has  come  here  as 
everywhere  else  and  put  a  ban  upon  theory.  On  the  contrary, 
give  us  theories,  theories,  always  theories!  Let  every  man  who 
has  a  theory  pronounce  his  theorv!  This  is  jost  the  difPerence  be- 
tween the  averaee  mother  and  the  good  psychologist — she  has  no 
theories,  he  has;  ne  has  no  interests,  she  has." 

Although  I  may  be  called  a  vicious  Philistine,  I  must  unhesitat- 
inffly  pronounce  this  poor  nonsense.  I  deny  that  the  aim  is  to 
reiduce  science  to  barren  observation,  and  I  would  make  it  some- 
thing more  than  '*  speculative  advance  into  the  secrets  of  things." 
Theories  are  at  bottom  only  working  hypotheses,  and  beyond  this 
they  are  of  little  service.  This  has  been  Prof.  Baldwin's  great  mis- 
take, and  it  has  rendered  his  book  in  some  parts  a  barren  waste  of 
speculation.  It  would  have  been  well,  for  example,  to  have  given 
us  some  facts  that  would  have  made  it  **  perfectly  certain  that  two 
in  every  three  children  are  irretrievably  damaged  or  hindered  in 
their  mental  and  moral  development  in  school    •    •    •  » 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  would  be  well  to  note  the  fact  that  the  author 
tells  us  **  there  are  only  two  ways  of  studying  a  child,  as  of  studying 
any  other  object— observation  and  experiment."  Does  he  him-^ 
self  not  add  and  miQce  use  of  a  third,  namely,  speculation,  when  he 
says  it  is  **  theories,  theories,  always  theories,"  that  we  want?  All 
his  views  are  borne  out  by  trends  in  '^current  thought,"  ** recent 
thought."  **  current  theory ,"••  current  doctrine,"  **  jjsychological 
theory,''  ^'  biological  theor>\"  etc.  These  words  are  reiterated  until 
the  reader  is  fatigued.  He  sa>-s  that  parents  and  nurses  may  ^xe 
results  that  are  of  some  value,  but  there  is  the  uncertainty 
whether  they  have  not  been  colored  by  affection,  pride,  jealousy, 
etc.  Soientiflo  men  are  not  free  from  affection,  pride  and  jealousy 
with  respect  lo  their  children  or  their  theories;  they  are  human 
beings.  Although  theories  mosl^  to  a  certain  extent,  precede  ex- 
periments they  may  vitiate  them  and  lead  the  experimenter  to 
overKM>k  facta  that  come  to  view  during  the  experiment.  But  since 
Pr\^f .  Baldwin  has  recently  published  an  extended  syllabus  caUing 
KMrgeiHural  obeervalkuis  u|H>n  the  social  development  of  children^ 
while  he  affecle  t\*  distrust  the  **  anecdotes  of  fond  mothers,"  per- 
haps his  objeclitMM  are  noi  to  be  taken  too  sertoosly. 

la  the  ohaptw  u|hui  Ittitlaikoi  we  are  treated  to  more  specula- 
lion.  The  aulhsxr  vXMttphans  of  ttie  neclect  the  subject  has  suffered 
In  ''|H^YvK^\K>aieal  theory,^'  •ear<>e(y  uitiaMitiag  that  it  needs  ''in- 
>fee(i^aU\vu/MiiUuiUc^li»aelliiedse^ 


whKNh  ^^ is  w\^b^y  uever  ahesiil  iK^ss ttving organisms  *  *  *" 
It  '^  ie  an  ^vroiiiary  eeastMri^wM^Mr  reiwUea  which  finds  its  differentia 
In  the  siiyiH^  fm^i  thai  It  hialiaiesk  thai  K  lis  peculiarity  is  found  in 
the  KHHuesvf  He  ia^Wiie«hMr  ^Hitfteiye^^   Tike  Hm  sss^implion  is  en- 
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tiraly  tmlotiiided  except  upon  the  opinions  of  certain  authors,  and 
*I10  •eeottd  is  a  bit  of  wordy  remark  which  adds  little  to  the  reader's 
fonution.    It  would  have  been  much  better  to  have  cited  casea 
Imiltttioii  BUoh  aa  the  author  must  have  observed  in  his  own 
llflilldreii^  and  come  in  the  end  to  his  conclusions  from  an  analysis 
mbt  these.    That  which  the  child  imitates.  ^Hhe  copy.''  he  says^  is 
i£learly  defined  in  the  child's  mind  before  ne  iraitates'^it  and  he  pro- 
r  eeeda  by  reproducing  it;  the  opposite  aupposition,  that  by  Imitation 
m  child  clears  up  his  idea  of  what  is  presented,  can  find  much  sup- 
port, but  he  cites  nothing  to  support  his  view.    The  whole  matter  of 
imitation  is  left  practically  where  he  finds  it  so  far  as  permanent 
i  mnd  established  results  are  concerned,  and,  although  he  announces 
llSie  crucial  question  involved  in  imitation,  as  it  seems  to  me,  when 
llie  sajB  that  it  is  concerned  with  a  nature  and  significance  of  the 
l#o|iy  which  is  imitated,  he  does  not  solve  the  question;  he  does  not 
]  abow  how  the  copy  brings  about  a  reproduction  of  itself,  whether 
J  ft  haa  the  power  to  coordinate  the  muscles  so  as  to  bring  about  a 
beproduction  or  whether  it  issues  in  random  movements,  which  are 
Talowly  corrected  by  comparing  the  movement  with  tne  original 
Iftlnixilofl.    These  questions  should  somewhere  find  an  answer  in  the 
il  of  obaervation  and  experiment  and  not  of  speculation  and 
Bftion.    He  approaches  ttiiB  matter  on  pages  378  and  379,   and 
finally  leaves  it  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  way  by  saying  that  the 
,  ^lild  does  bring  about  a  change  in  his  reactions  from  senselese 
eClCion  to  intelligent  conformity  to  the  copy  which  he  imitates, 
be  does  it,  and  the  least  that  this  can  mean  is  that  there  is  in 
He  way  a  moolflcation  of  the  impelling  influence  of  his  old  asso* 
ions/'    He  shows  how  memory,  association  of  ideas,  assimila- 
[in  and  recognition,  conception  and   thought,   and  emotion   and 
cient  may  arise  through  imitation.    In  this  he  shows  the  same 
nesa  which  has  characterized  his  thinking  in  aU  other  parts, 
i  the  confirmation  is  lacking  as  before.    Hla  suggestions  at  the 
[  of  hio  treatment  of  this  suoiect,  on  how  to  observe  children^  re- 
almost  entirely  to  the  cMld^a  aocial  surroundings.    He  notes 
eopecially  Important  point  in  the   influence    of    companion- 
'mhip. 

In  the  last  few  chapters  the  author  discusses  the  rise  of  volition 

Toluntary  attention,  closing  with  a  r6»um6  of  the  theory  of 

lopment.    We  have  looked  in  vain  for  a  thorough  treatment 

f  ilifs  ori^n  of  consciousness,  either  in  the  individual,  the  race  or 

I  mnlmal  series;  it  is  assumed  though  out  the  book,  and  author- 

ire  cited  who  hold  that  it  is  present  in  all  forms  of  animal  life. 

►  Is  a  vague  promise  in  the  preface  that  the  matter  will  receive 

lareatment     In     the     proposed     volume    of    '^Interpreta- 

Many  will  dnd  Prof .  Baldwin's  book  stimulating;  it  clears  up  one's 

iptlons  of  many  things  and  lays  a  stress  upon  others  that  will 

\  Ihem  into  greater  prominence  and  make  them  the  subjects  of 

Ugationi  but  the  author  is  not  free  from  the  regrettaole  and 

I  common  tendency  to  emphasize  the  indebtedness  of  the  subject 

I  Ids  own  contiibntions,  and  to  contend  over  small  points  of  priority. 

'  "la  qnarrel  with  a  certain  '*  well  informed"  biolog^tm 

»  note  npon  page  247  about  a  small  point;  he  charges  Bain  with 

J  some  of  his  views,  (in  Bain's  words,)  in  a  note  upon  page 

I  and  then  quotes  several  dates,— also  in  a  note  upon  page  317,  to 

m  tbMt  he  was  entitled  to  the  authorship  of  a  view  which  Ward 

[  ej^fpiaod,  and  in  another  ease  tells  as  that  his  ideas  had  been 

'il  ont  several  months  before  they  appeared,  and  thus  he  was 

I  antedate  his  rivaL  T.  L.  Bolton. 
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Thinking^  Feeling,  Doing.     By  E.  W,  Scripture,  Ph.  D.     Flood  Ss 
Vincent,  The  ChBUtauqua- Century  PresB,  1S95,  pp.  304. 

This  seems  a  Tie  pltis  ultra  in  the  way  of  popalarizing^  not  to  say 
vulgarizing,  laboratory  peycholoRy.    The  frontiepiece  shows  five  \ 
Amerieao  flags,  as  seen  respectively  by  the  red,  green  and  violet 
blind,  by  toteuly  color  bUna,  and  by  normal  eyes.    Chain  reaction 
is  Illustrated  by  a  group  of  European  monarche  and  other  digni- 
taries.   The  anthor^s  pictures  and  Bcenee  from  his  laboratory  omn 
recnr  among  the  209  cute,  and  both  are  boomed  with  a  sort  of  Sun- 
day newspaper  advertisement  effect.    All  this,  with  the  telegraph 
and  Associated  Press  comments  on  petty  variations  in  apparatus,  or 
in  their  use,  and  the  amazing  number  of  new  instruments  as  shown 
in  the  W illy o ung  catalog e,  which  emanated  from  the  psychological 
laboratory,  having  the  largest  number  of  rooms  of  any  in  the  world, 
certainly  show  that  the  academic  study  of  the  human  soul  has 
changed  since  the  days  of  Upham,  Hopkins  and  Hickok.    Dr.  Scrips 
ture  wastes  no  time  on  such  petty  matters  aa  form  of  expression  or 
style.    His  book,  be  says  in  the  preface,  is  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion once  put  to  him.  **Are  you  not  afraid  that  all  this  accurate 
and  fine  work  in  the  laboratorj^  will  Bcare  away  the  public?  *'    This  ] 
suggests  the  question  which  staid  and  respectable  Christiana  used 
to  ask  of  the  work  of  General  Booth.    But  his  homely  and  perfervid 
sseal  had  ite  own  place  in  the  world,  and  so  has  Dr.  Scrip ture^s  book*  ^ 
Wundt  he  speaks  of  as  **^  the  greatest  genius  in  psychology  since  | 
the  time  of  Aristotle,"    '^  No  one  else,^^  he  tella  us,  **  has  produced  ] 
a  book  explaining  the  methods  and  results  of  the  new  psyonology," 
"  This  is  the  Urst  book  on  the  new  or  experimental  pBychoIogy  I 
wintten  in  the  English  language.    That  it  has  been  written  ex' 
premlyfor  the  people  will,  I  hope,  be  taken  as  the  attitude  of  science 
m  itfl  desire  to  serve  humanity.** 

On  the  whole,  we  are  not  disposed  to  discuss  the  book  in 
this  light  and  sneering  way,  as  do  other  reviewers  of  it  we 
have  seen.  There  are  germa  of  thought  and  tendency  in  it 
which  the  **  arm-chair"  psvohologist,  to  use  the  author's  fit 
phrase,  will  do  well  to  ponaer.  In  the  first  place,  Dr.  Scrip- 
ture is  as  anti -materialistic  as  they.  Again,  he  well  ridicules 
the  current  habit  of  translating  mental  processes  into  imaginary 
brain  processes,  as  if  brain  dissection  coula  explain  facts  of  mind, 
or  we  could  have  a  chemistry  of  anper.  Again,  he  well  says  the  day 
of  individual  systems  is  pa8t,'and  it  is  soon  to  be  a«  obsolete  to  speak 
of  anybody *s  system  of  psychologj^  as  of  so-and-so's  system  of 
chemistry.  Psychology  is  now,  he  thinks,  simply  a  great  science 
to  which  all  can  contribute,  and  the  day  when  the  writing  of  volum* 
inous  general  text -books  will  rknk  with  painstaking  and  tedious 
investigation,  or  the  reading  of  such  books  will  be  considered  an 
education  in  psychology,  is  fast  passing  away.  He  would  not  have 
psycho logj''  longer  deduced  for  philosophical  prejudices.  Both  the 
faults  ana'merits  of  the  book  are  those  incident  to  youth  and  to 
a  new  subject.  Many  of  his  devices  in  the  laboratory,  while  by  no 
means  great  inventions,  are  extremely  convenient.  Still  more  are 
of  high  pedagogic  value  in  not  only  the  popular  lecture  room,  but  in 
the  college  class  room.  The  chief' value  of  this  little  volume  is  that 
it  is  sure  to  make  the  teaching  of  experimental  psychology,  both  in 
normal  school  and  college,  more  effective,  while  for  the  author's  pet 
foibles  of  exactness  ann  precision,  it  is  so  needed  a  lesson  to  the 
**  arm-chair  "  professors  that  we  almost  hesitate  to  auote  Aristotle 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  the  mark  of  a  man  unread  and  immature  to 
insist  on  treating  a  subject  with  more  exactness  than  the  nature  of 
the  Bubiect  reqmres.  >»    ^  ..^ 


NOTES. 


PEELmo. 

Of  the  eighteen  papers  read  at  the  Princeton  meeting  of  the 
American  Psychological  ABsociation  in  1894,  seven  were  concerned 
with  affective  procesaeSj — pleaaare,  pain  or  emotion.  The  techni- 
cal journals  have  pubbehed  many  articles  upon  the  same  topics 
during  the  current  year;  and  a  book  upon  the  **  Feelings  "  is  prom- 
l8ed  by  Profeflfior  Ribot,  This  preponderance  of  interest  in  the 
affective  side  of  mind  is  not  by  any  means  accidental.  It  shows 
that  psycholo^ts  are  realizing  (what  is  indisputable)  that  experi- 
mental investigations  of  sensation  and  conation  have  been  unduly 
preferred  in  the  past,  that  feeling  is  not  so  well  understood  as  as- 
sociation ^  memory f  or  attention.  Somewhat  unfortunately,  more 
work  has  centred  upon  emotion  than  upon  the  simpler  processes  of 
pleasantnesa  and  unpleasantness:  unfortunately,  because  to  under ' 
atand  the  complex^  we  must  previously  understand  the  simple. 
But  this  very  fact  suggests  that  it  may  be  useful  here  to  consider 
the  defects  which  reviewers  have  pointed  out  In  the  most  recent 

Systematic  attempt  at  a  feeling- psychology,  —  the  discusaion  by 
aipe  in  his  "Ontmfna*  der  F^ych^jlogie,''^ 

Eulpe  recognizes  the  feeling  qualities,  pleasantness  and  unpleas* 
antneta,  as  elemental  qualities  of  mind.  His  treatment  Is  unsatis- 
factory in  three  respects:  as  regards  the  relation  of  feeling  to  sen- 
aation,  aa  regards  affective  introspection,  and  as  regards  psycho* 
physicjil  theory- 

1.  Feeling  may  be  related  to  Benaation,  the  author  says,  in  one 
of  Uiree  ways.  It  may  be  an  attribute  of  sensation;  it  may  be  a 
lluiolton  of  sensation;  or,  it  may  be  a  coordinate  process.  The  first 
pOiSlbiHty  is  quickly,  and  fit  seems)  effectively,  dispoaed  of.  The 
aeeond  ia  also  rejected.  From  the  logical  standpoint,  the  reader 
B»ay  well  be  a  bttle  surprised  at  this.  Had  Kiilpe  retained  the 
acllvity  conscioasness,  Wundt's  apperception,  intact,  he  would 
liave  been  obliged  to  show  the  impossibility  of  functional  relation 
be^een  feeling  and  sensation  for,  better,  sense  stimulus).  But. 
ip^icception  being  reduced  to  something  else,  there  Is  no  logical 
BflMadtv  for  the  isolation  of  the  two  remaining  elements:  the  dls- 
eomkkn  looks  like  a  survival  from  a  period  of  thought  In  which  the 
activity  consciousness  was  admitted  to  be  elemental.  To  this  it 
mnat  be  added  that  the  actual  arguments  alleged  are  not  entirely 
convincing:  that  the  '^serial  method ^^  of  affective  investigation 
daittands  a  ^* certain  dependencv  ^'  of  feeling  upon  sense  stimulus; 
tad  that  some  measure  of  truth  is  believed  by  the  author  to  reside 
111  the  ^*  peripheral  physiological  ^*  thcorv  of  pleasure  and  nain. 

This  d£SkoQlty  is  eicpressed  somewhat  differently  by  Dr.Meumann 
iAnnS$  p&ifefuHogiqus^  p.  511).  ^^  It  may  be  questioned,^ ^  he  \in:ites, 
*' vhetDcr  the  tnree  hypotheses  formulated  by  the  author  are  the 
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only  possible  alternatives.  Ck>nld  we  not  think  of  some  other  kind 
of  relation  as  obtaining  between  sensations  and  feelings  ?  "  KtUpe's 
three  relations,  indeed,  may  very  easily  be  increased  to  five:  feel* 
ing  may  be  sensation  attribute,  a  function  of  sensation,  oodrdinate 
with  sensation,  dependent  upon  sensation  in  some  way  not  func- 
tionally expressible.  or~itself  sensation.  Dr.  Meumann  appears  to 
have  the  fourth  of  these  possibilities  in  mind;  and  it  may  have  been 
suggested  by  KUlpe's  section  on  the  serial  method.  The  fifth  we 
shaU  return  to  later. 

2.  Anotherpoint  is  emphasized  bv  Dr.  Martins  i^ZeUa.f.  Paych.^ 
IX,  p.  42).  We  must  not  neglect,  ne  says,  to  analvze  feeung, 
wherever  possible,  "  from  mere  inner  experience."  But  when  we 
look  to  see  how  KUlpe  conceives  of  this  analysis,  we  find  but  scanty 
indications.    The  dependenc}'^- formula  of  seiMibie  discrimination  is: 


fA.E.P.B., 


gF.H.B., 

where  A  is  attention;  J?,  expectation;  H,  habituation;  P,  practice; 
P,  fatigue;  £.  bodily  processes;  Jhf,  memory,  and  L,  language.  TThe 
dependency- formula  of  feeling  includes  A.  E,  H,  P  among  its  fac- 
tors. But  the  formula  cannot  be  written  out  as  it  can  for  sensation. 
Attention  to  the  sense  concomitants  of  the  feeling  intensifies  it; 
attention  to  the  feeling  kills  it  (§39;  1,  2,  8).  The  same  holds  of  ex- 
pectation. M  and  L  (not  involved,  however,  if  the  expressive 
method  is  followed)  are  equally  equivocal.  Plainly,  then,  there  can 
be  no  pure  formula  for  any  ^^alfective  discrimination;"  while  a 
mixed  formula  lays  all  the  weight  upon  the  sensible. 

What  are  the  facts?  Can  we  '^  feel "  differently,  and  express  the 
difference,  independently  of  sensation  ?  If  we  oian,  what  is  the 
mechanism  of  the  process  ?  Kiilpe  has  analvzed  sensible  discrimi* 
nation  so  successfully  that  our  regret  must  be  the  greater  that  he 
has  said  nothing  upon  the  point.  So  much,  at  least,  seems  clear, — 
tiiat  the  '*  psychological  methods  "  which  he  enumerates  are  not 
directlv  applicable  to  the  study  of  pleasantness-unpleasantness. 

3.  The  third  unsatisfactoriness  in  KUlpe' s  treatment  is  the  ob- 
scurity and  vagueness  of  his  theory  of  feeling.  He  would  appar- 
ently combine  the  views  of  Lotze  and  Wundt,  making  both  more 
definite.  But  no  definite  propositions  are  offered.  Here,  however, 
it  is  rather  our  general  ignorance  of  the  facts  than  any  cloudiness 
of  the  author's  thinking  which  is  to  blame. 

The  fifth  possibility,  mentioned  above  under  1,  was  that  feeling 
might  be  sensation.  As  there  are  not  a  few  psvchologists  who 
favor  this  view,  more  or  less  explicitly,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 
to  state  the  arguments  urged  by  KUlpe  ag^nst  it.  They  are  briefly 
as  follows:  (a)  Feelings  have  not,  as  sensations  have,  any  objective 
significance  apart  from  their  subjective  or  psychological,  (b)  Feel- 
ings  are  far  less  dependent  upon  external  stimuli  than  are  sensa- 
tions. They  depend  upon  mental  dispositions,  which  have  their 
history,  (c)  The  qualities  of  sensations  are  dependent  upon  the 
excitation  of  ouite  definite  peripheral  and  (probably)  central 
organs.  The  qualities  of  feeling  evince  no  determinable  dependency 
upon  particular  external  bodily  organs:  of  their  relation  to  the 
central  organ  we  know  nothing  certainly,  (d)  Feeling  is  blunted 
by  practice  and  habituation  in  a  way  which  differentiates  it  from 
sensation. 

Until  these  differences  have  been  resolved,  there  seems  to  be  no 
choice  but  to  accept  feeling  as  ultimately  distinct  from  sensation  in 
the  normal  human  oonsciousness. 
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Bxperimenial  pBvohalogy  now  poBBeesea  no  less  than  three  bibli- 
oeraphieii.  The  Zeits,f.  J^yc/i.  has  publlehed  yearlj^  indices  sinoe 
1880;  the  Ann^e  psychoiogique  Q,nd  the  Bsyoholom^yal  Index  have  made 
1 0  beginning  with  the  literature  of  1894.  All  three  are  imperfect,  so 
that  All  three  must  be  consulted;  after  consultation,  the  mquirer 
may  look  further  for  himself. 

The  existence  of  three  yearly  indices  plainly  involves  much  need- 
lefia  labor  and  expense.  There  is,  moreover,  an  especial  danger  in 
the  present  instance.  The  PBych,  Index  for  1894  appeared  in  March, 
1895.  The  ^nni?^j>«ycfc.  for  the  same  year,  advertised  for  March, 
0e«ms  to  have  been  issued  in  Aprils  1896.  The  S^tschrift  index  for 
%Sm  is  dated  February,  1893;  that  for  1892,  August,  1893;  that  for 
1883,  October,  1894;  that  for  1894  is  unpubhahed  at  the  time  of  this 
writing.  It  may  verv  well  be  that  the  compilers  of  the  latter, 
trusting  that  the  PBycn.  Index  is  complete  for  American  titles,  and 
the  Annie  p»ych.  for  French,  will  check  their  liste  by  reference  to 
the  two  previously  issued  indices.  Such  a  course  would  be  most 
on  fortunate.  The  Index  is  incomplete  as  regards  the  United  States; 
"While,  on  the  other  hand,  its  flret  three  pages  contain  two  French 
iLnd  two  Italian  titles  (Nos.  22,  35,  46,  50)  wlQch  do  not  appear  at  aU 
in  the  Anni£  psych. 

Much  better  results  would  be  reached  by  the  formation  of  a  cen- 
trsl  bureau,— and  Germany  has  the  claim  of  priority.  For  (1)  the 
liufex  could  then  be  made  really  complete,  the  compilers  of  the 
Annie  psych,  being  responsible,  e.  g,^  for  French,  Spanish  and  Italian 
titles :  the  compilers  of  the  Psych.  Index,  for  Enghsh  and  American, 
&nd  the  German  compilers  for  the  rest.  (2)  International  cooper- 
fttion  would  render  possible  a  sifting  of  the  titles  included  in  the 
bibliography,  and  would  thus  ensure  the  elimination  of  certain  gro- 
tesQue  itemis  in  the  present  lists.  (3)  A  less  severe  draft  would  be 
mAae  upon  the  purse  of  the  individual  psychologist.  And  (4)  the 
way  would  be  paved  for  the  incorporation  of  the  psychological  out- 
pm  in  the  **  international  catalogue  of  scientific  literature'' now 
mooted  in  the  technical  journals.  Even  if  the  work  required  a  full 
¥#ar  for  its  completion,  proof-sheets^  issued  to  subscribers  as  pub- 
lished, would  be  as  valuable  as  the  imperfect  lists  which  are  at 
present  obtainable  in  March  or  AprO. 

If  the  three  indices  continue  to  appear  side  by  side,  it  is  to  he 
hop'"*   ^*""*  the  >tnn^ep«yc/i.  will  in  future  refrain  from  translating 
I    for  H  iut-o  French.    The  proceeding  is  contrary  to  every 

pri  rtound  bibliographj^      And  as  the  great  majority  of  the 

w<  ogued  have  been  compete ntlv  reviewed  antecedently  to 

th(  ^,  it  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  brief  characterizations  and 

sppmkemente  of  their  contents,  over  the  reviewer's  signatures, 
fiEUiy  be  appended  to  their  titles. 

The  Visual  QtrALmEe. 

It  has  been  customary  to  accredit  aight  with  about  41,000  qualities 
ef  color  and  brightness.  The  scattered  stateraeots  In  the  literature 
■acnied  to  justify  the  assumption  that  there  were  some  800  distin* 
golaluible  brightnesses  between  the  limits  of  the  deepest  black  and 
fb#  aiost  dazzling  white;  some  200  distinguishable  colors  in  a  solar 
■pectrtun  of  average  intensity*;  and  some  200  distinguishable  de- 
0Mf  of  saturation  for  each  of  tneBe  200  qualities  (not  800,  as  might 
o#  Imagined,  since  brightness  discrimination  suffers  very  consider- 
tiSbly  by  the  intermixture  of  homogeneous  with  the  mixed  light);  in 
ali,  11,000,  more  or  less,  and  probably  more. 
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Profeafior  Koni^  has  recently  computed  the  namber  of  dlscriml- 
nable  epeetral  colors,  and  the  number  of  brightneeseB  from  limen 
to  terminiiB  of  fltimalation  {Zeitschr.f.  /V^/cft.,  vTII^  pp*  375  ff.).  He 
gives  the  former  as  160,  the  latter  as  660.  If  the&e  numbers  are  cor- 
rect, the  total  falls  to  about  33,000.  It  may  very  well  be,  however, 
that  Pro  feasor  Konig  has  underestimated  the  number  of  qualities 
on  the  b right neea  scale. 

The  Spectrum  Top. 

If  a  top  composed  of  black  and  white  sectors  is  rotated  at  a  cer* 
tain  moat  favorable  rapidity  and  in  a  certain  moat  favorable  illumi- 
nation, the  white  clearly  takes  on  the  tint  of  the  spectral  color 
series,  from  red  to  violet.  This  fact  has  been  recently  discussed  at 
length  in  various  scieetiMc  journals;  and  Messrs*  Newton  &  Co.,  of 
London,  have  even  taken  out  a  copyright  on  the  manufacture  of 
the  requisite  black  and  white  discs  for  demonstration  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. 

Professor  Cattell  has  pointed  out  (Science^  July  6,  1895)  that  the 
Bpeotrum  top  was  known  to  Fechner  in  1838,  and  that  an  explana- 
tion of  its  colors  has  been  offered  by  Rood  (1860),  Briicke  (1864), 
and  Aubert  (1865).  Aubert  gives  two  patterns  (P%s,  d.  Netzhautf 
pp.  366,  378).  Helmholtz  also  devotea  some  pages  to  the  top,  figur- 
ing two  disc  patterns  (Fh^B.  Optik^  1867^  pp.  380,  381;  new  ed,,  pp. 
530j  531).  The  demonstration  of  the  subjective  spectriyai  by  ita  aid 
is  a  familiar  experiment  in  psychophysical  laboratories  {Of.  San- 
ford^B  Laboratory  Course^  ch,  vi). 

The  New  Model  Kinesimeteb, 

The  following  cuts  Uluatrate  the  new  model  arm -rest  andkinesime- 
ter  constructed  at  the  Yale  workshop  for  the  Cornell  Laboratory 
and  described  in  the  previous  volume  of  the  Journal  « 
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CoNOREBaESf  Etc. 

Tlie  flixty-thiidaiuiQal  meeting  of  the  BiitiBh  Medical  Afl«oci&tioii 
wmm  ]>eld  in  London  July  30  to  Angn^t  2,  1896.  Dr.  Mickle  was 
OTMidoal)  and  Drs.  McDowall,  Nicokon,  Rayner.  Savage,  Shaw  and 
WMlharly  vice-preBldents  of  the  psychological  section.  DiBcufl- 
#000  were  held  on  the  Treatment  of  Melanoholla  (introduced  by 
Dr.  RajmerX  on  Innanitv  in  Relation  to  Criminal  Reaponflibiiity 
(Dr*  IdtkodaJey),  and  on  EpilepBy  and  ita  Relation  to  Insanity  (Dr. 
Gowwib)*  Papers  were  read  by  Dr.  Bond  on  the  ^*  Relation  of  Dla* 
h&immto  Insanity:^'  by  Dr.  Head  on  '^Mental  SymptomB  in  Relation  to 
MoSlw  DiaeaaeB  in  the  Sane;''  by  Dr.  Maude  on  ^^Mental  S^onptoms 
b  mUUoii  to  Exophthalmic  Qoitre;"  by  Dr.  Reynolds  on  ''Mental 
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Symptoms  of  Bodily  Diseases:"  by  Dr.  Shaw  on  ''  The  Early  Svinp- 
toms  of  Insanity;"  bv  Dr.  Campbell  on  ''A  Oomparison  of  the 
Breaking-strain  of  Ribs  in  the  Sane  and  the  Insane*/'  by  Dr.  'Percy 
Smith  on  *' Voluntary  Boarders  in  Asylams;"  by  Dr.  Savage  on 
^'Insanity  in  Conduct:"  by  Dr.  Shuttleworth  on  the  ^'Operative 
Treatment  of  Idiocy;"  ana  by  Dr.  Weatherly  on  the  "Law  in  Rela- 
tion to  Single  Patients." 

The  Late  Pbofbssos  Gliyeb. 

The  death  of  Professor  J.  E.  Oliver  of  Cornell  University  should 
not  pass  unchronided  by  psychological  journals.  Professor  Oliver's 
interest  in  psychological  questions  is  shown  by  his  paper  on  "  A 
Mathematical  View  of  Free-will "  (PhHo8ophi4Ml  Review^  May*  1892), 
and  by  his  participation  in  Miss  Parrish's  study  of  the  cutaneous 
estimation  of  open  and  filled  space  (this  Journal,  January,  1896). 
He  also  read  the  manuscript  of  Mr.  Pillsbury's  paper  (published  m 
the  present  number  of  the  Journal),  having  followed  the  investi- 
gation closely  from  its  beginning. 

Two  of  the  problems  wmch  Professor  Oliver  had  in  mind  for  solu- 
tion during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  were  psychological  in 
nature.  The  first  was  that  of  the  determination  of  the  number  of 
discriminable  visual  Qualities  (brightnesses  and  colors).  He  was 
keenlv  interested  in  tne  recent  developments  of  optical  theory,  and 
especially  in  the  question  of  the  identity  or  difference  of  saturations 
and  illuminations.  The  other — which  was  eminently  characteristic 
of  him— was  that  of  attaching  a  mathematical  or  quasi- mathemati- 
cal value  to  happiness.  The  ingredients  of  happiness  were  to  be 
tabulated,  bv  aia  of  the  questionnaire;  and  these  ingredients  to  be 
**  weighted ''  in  accordance  with  their  statistical  place  in  the  whole 
series.  The  plan,  if  realized,  would  enable  us  to  mark  off  the  units 
upon  what  the  Prof essor  at  tne  Breakfast  Table  calls  *^the  dyna- 
mometer of  happiness." 

New3  from  the  Laboratories. 

Professor  KUlpe,  for  manv  years  Wundt's  chief  assistant  at  Leip- 
zig, has  been  called  to  the  chair  of  Philosophy  at  Wiirzburg.  Tne 
University  possesses  at  present  no  psychological  laboratory. 

Dr.  E.  Meumann,  the  author  of  important  researches  on  the 
<*  time-sense"  and  on  rhythm,  will  succeed  Dr.  Kiilpe  at  the  Leip- 
zig institute. 

Professor  Stumpf  is  busy  furnishing  a  large  laboratory  at  Berlin; 
and  Professor  Ebbiiighaus  will  inaugurate  one  at  Breslau.  Dr. 
Schumann,  who  has  been  associated  with  Professor  Miiller  at 
Gottingen,  goes  to  Berlin,  without  habilitating,  as  Stumpf's  assist- 
ant. Dr.  Pilzecker  (who  has  written  on  the  attention  under 
MuUer's  direction)  succeeds  Dr.  Schumann. 

M.  V.  Henri,  one  of  the  collaborators  of  M.  Binet  in  the  compila- 
tion of  his  Introdttction  d  la  psychologie  expirimentale,  is  working  for 
the  Leipzig  Doctorate  with  Wundt. 

Dr.  Marbe,  the  inventor  of  the  new  rotation  apparatus,  becomes 
assistant  to  Professor  Martius  at  Bonn. 

Professor  Wundt  is  engaged  upon  a  new  edition  of  his  Logik, 
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By  Colin  A.  Scott, 

Fellow  In  Psychology,  Clark  University. 

Introduefoty.  In  the  following  pages  the  attempt  is  made 
connect,  on  a  psychological  basis,  extremes,  which  as  early 
the  time  of  Socrates^  were  felt  to  be  in  vital  relationship 
with  each  other.  In  modern  times,  Schopenhatir®  may  be  said 
f/i  iitiA'P  treated  the  metaphysics  of  the  subject,  but  its  psy* 
,  despite  the  increasing  interest  in  each  of  the  terms 
Mu^  iKvf.'d,  has  heretofore  been  neglected.  The  present  article  \ 
ha&vsi  the  connection  on  the  one  hand,  the  equivalence  and  I 
'  '         ability  on  the  other,  of  the  sexuaJ  passions  (in-  ] 

Anger-Fears)  and  the  more  intellectual  instincts   1 
fGi  Art,  !,  and  the  interests  and  enthusiasms  generally,    j 

ftipon   fi  omental   quality   of  erethism  found  in  everjr   | 

The  psychological  expression  of  this  bodily 
...aed  from  its  simplest  tnn  infestation,  through  animad 
:ind  courting,  the  co  f  the  lower  races,  and  the 

'   '""•■•' nanying  fvi!-i,.puriy  dramatic,  and  otherwise 

I  of  Phallicisra  (all^  be  regarded  as  ea- 
f  courting)  to  tEemore  comptexncdBdi-  J 
Sexual  perversions  are  regarded  as 
au^  failures,  or  fetich  isms  of  the  psycho- 

iojji'  -%     Modern  art  is  represented  as  being 


*  In  UiA  prepjtration  of  this  article  I  have  much  pleasure  in  ao* 
lawledginff  the  kind  and  sympathetic  agsistance  of  Free,  Q,  Stan- 
UjdL  *>y  n-hnm  the  subject  was  suggested,  and  with  whom  I  oon- 
f'  t a  elaboration. 

•OLl  -.aium." 

•Ot  hn9  «ucu*uie  oi  **Will  (of  which  the  focus  is  sex)  and  Idea.*' 


^ 
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the  psychical  expreafiipn  of  an^jerethism  which  is  an  eaaiva- 
^'^".tjj^^'^.^"^^'^^^^^  y  a  f1f>i*^^a,t^vft7^f  that  of  sex  ^  and  as  being 
therefore  an  overflow  of  some  of  the  deepest  emotions  as  well 
as  a  product  of  the  intellectual  capacities.  A  plea  is  thus 
^entered  for  the  emphasis  of  those  activities  which  will  form 
the  noblest  and  most  natural  irradiations  of  this  plastic  and 
variable  passion  of  sex.  A  full  portrayal  of  the  facts  which 
support  this  view  has  not  been  possible  within  the  limits  of 
a  single  article.  References  are,  however,  made  in  sufficient 
number,  it  is  hoped,  to  enable  the  reader  to  complete  the 
picture  by  efforts  of  his  own. 

Erethism.  The  phenomenon  of  erethism  is  one  which  in- 
volves the  most  profound  and  varied  elements  of  the  bodily 
structure.  It  is  indeed  a  constant  accompaniment  of  animal 
life.  The  amoeboid  movements  of  the  protozoa  show  this 
function  in  operation  indifferently  at  any  portion  of  the  body 
and  before  the  differentiation  of  any  subservient  structure, 
while  the  alternate  erection  and  flaccidity  of  the  metazoan 
cell,  shown  by  Mosso,  Hodge,  and  others,  to  depend  upon 
nutrition  and  to  correspond  to  states  of  activity  and  fatigue, 
carry  this  function  into  every  part  of  the  most  highly 
developed  organism.  Among  the  higher  animals  this  capacity 
differs  with  different  tissues  and  groups  of  cells,  with  the  age 
and  constitution  of  the  individual,  and  with  sex,  while  it  often 
seems  to  follow  a  certain  rhythm  not  directly  dependent  upon 
the  environment. 

At  no  period  in  the  life  of  the  individual  is  the  phenomenon 
of  erethism  more  evident  and  more  important  than  at  the  time 
of  reproduction.  Balbiani  describes  the  extraordinary  agita- 
tion of  the  paramoecia,  which,  he  thinks,  the  want  of  nourish- 
ment is  not  sufficient  to  explain.  <<  They  seek  and  pursue 
each  other,  go  from  one  to  the  other,  touching  with  their 
cilia,  sticking  together  for  some  moments  in  the  attitude  of 
sexual  contact  and  then  freeing  themselves  in  order  to  join 
some  other.  These  curious  plays  by  which  these  animalcules 
seem  to  provoke  each  other  to  sexual  union  last  often  many 
days  before  they  become  final.'' ^  The  conjugation  of  these 
animals  depends,  it  is  to  be  observed,  upon  tJie  local  erethism 
and  erection  of  corresponding  portions  of  their  bodies  through 
which  their  union  is  effected. 

With  the  paramoecia  there  are  no  X)ermanent  sexual  organs. 
The  whole  of  the  body  is  the  medium  of  excitement,  and  the 
whole  living  contents  of  each  body  flow  together  and  are  in- 
dividually lost  in  the  act  of  conjugation.  Among  the  metazoa, 
on  the  contrary,  a  portion  only  of  the  body  is  usually  sacriflced, 

^Beaunis,  "Sensations  Internes,"  p.  61. 
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bill  Ihis  sacrifice  is  aeeotupanied  normally  by  an  evolation 
and  loss  o!  energy  which  profoundly  affect  the  organism  and 
which  often  result  in  exhaustion  and  sometimes  in  death* 
With  the  metazoa,  also,  as  specialization  advances,  the  sexaal 
erethism  becomes  accented  in  certain  directions.  Definite 
fiexnal  organs  become  developed*  The  reproductive  glaodS| 
organs  of  intromission,  of  stimulation  and  attraction,  make 
their  appearance,  while  the  nervous  system,  itself  a  highly 
erethic  tissue,  comes  to  bind  together  these  different  organs 
and  unite  them  with  the  organism  as  a  whole. 

That  the  capacity  for  sexual  erethism  is  closely  connected 
with  the  physiological  condition  mediated  in  thehigher  animals 
by  the  sympathetic  system^  and  that  it  acts  and  reacts  upon  it, 
is  shown  by  the  effect  of  climate,  food,  drugs,  hunger,  disease, 
l^t  and  hereditary  constitution,  in  favoring  or  retarding  re- 
productive functions.  The  sympathetic  nervous  connection 
between  the  generative  organs  and  the  stomach  and  alimen- 
tary* canal,  for  example,  is  one  which  is  exceediugly  close. 
Says  Dr.  Edward  Tilt :  ^  **The  debauch*^*  and  the  roue  are  fre* 
qnently  at  a  loss  for  terms  to  express  the  annoyance  of  their 
sufEerings  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.'*  These  sensations— 
**of  gnawing  and  tearing,  sinking  and  faintness,  rawness,  not 
pain«  but  an  irritation  worse  to  bear  than  pain  *' — are  due,  he 
thinks,  to  the  too  great  reaction  of  the  sexual  organs  on  the 
central  sympathetic  ganglia. 

Drugs  which  stimulate  the  glandular  activity,  especially  of 
the  skin,  act  also  as  aphrodisiacs.  The  effect  of  baths  in 
either  stimulating  or  allaying  sexual  feeling  shews  the  con- 
nection with  the  skin.  Moderate  muscular  activity  acts 
directly  on  the  erectile  muscles  and  indirectly  through  the 
nervous  system.     To  quote  LaG range :  - 

Brln^n^  the  muscles  into  action  always  prodaces  important 
roodiAcations  in  the  processes  of  the  great  organic  functions  >  There 
la  A&  active  congestion  of  all  the  organs  during  violent  exercise, 
hetnee  more  active  performance  of  function. 

The  indirect  action  through  the  brain  may  be  of  still  greater 
tJBi|K>rtance, 

StifliQlation  of  the  br^n  may  be  very  great  under  the  influence 
td  Mtive  congestion  brought  about  by  muscular  action.  It  is  pos- 
Aletobemade  drunk  by  movement,  and  in  certain  brains  pre- 
dbfMMed  either  by  their  native  organization  or  by  exalted  ideas  or 
WMon.  muscular  action  ia  often  the  prelude  to  actions  resembling 
th099  OX  intoxication  and  even  of  madness. 

Tlie  effect  that  a  muscular  exercise  has  in  thus  extending  a 


'^Klliaiige  of  Life,"  p.  96. 
**'¥hjw&log^  of  Bodily  Exercise," 
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state  of  erethism  may  help  to  explain  the  apparently  unneces- 
sary activity  of  many  animals  preliminary  to  copnlation. 

Beaunis^  notes  the  importance  of  the  somatic  background  in 
sexaal  excitement.  ''Sexual  sensations,"  says  he,  ''are  func- 
tional sensations.  Here  the  whole  functional  apparatus  ap- 
pears to  be  constituted  for  the  most  lively  and  exalted  enjoy- 
ment." The  numerous  nervous  fibres  and  the  end  organs 
(genital  corpuscles)  are  not,  he  thinks,  sufficient  to  account 
for  this.  The  cause  must  be  sought  rather  in  the  relations 
which  exist  between  the  genital  apparatus  and  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  organism.  These  relations  are  very  evident  at 
tiie  time  of  puberty.  When  the  generative  apparatus  acquires 
its  development,  the  other  organs  participate  in  the  impulsion. 
This  is  due  to  tiie  nervous  connection  rather  than  to  that  of 
the  blood.  Every  modification  of  the  sexual  organs  and  every 
excitement  will  then  have  its  effect  on  the  nervous  system  and 
through  it  on  the  whole  organism,  nervous  centres,  voluntary 
and  involuntary  muscles,  heart  and  vessels,  glands,  etc., — 
everything  is  affected.  As  the  local  excitation  gradually  in- 
creases, so  does  that  of  the  general  system.  One  has  all  the 
conditions  of  an  excess  of  functional  activity  and  of  exceptional 
intensity. 

Glouston^  gives  an  interesting  case  showing  the  intimate 
connection  of  the  sexual  erethism  with  the  brain. 

A  gentleman  at  the  age  of  fortv-nine  had  been  for  twenty-six 
years  subject  to  regularly  recurring  brain  exaltation  every  four 
weeks.  The  nisus  generaHvcLS  is  greatly  increased,  and  he  says  that 
if  in  that  condition  he  has  full  and  free  seminal  emissions  during 
sleep  the  excitement  passes  off;  if  not  it  goes  on.  FuU  doses  of 
bromides  and  iodides  and  sometimes  a  long  walk  will  stop  the 
excitement  and  sometimes  not. 

And  in  another  place : 

American  physicians  tell  us  that  there  are  some  schools  in  Boston 
that  turn  out  young  ladies  so  highly  educated  that  every  particle 
of  their  spare  fat  is  consumed  by  the  brain- cells  that  subserve  the 
functions  of  cognition  and  memory.  If  these  young  women  do 
marry,  they  sel£)m  have  more  than  one  or  two  children,  and  only 
puny  creatures  at  that, whom  they  cannot  nurse,  and  who  either  die 
in  youth  or  grow  up  to  be  feeble-minded  folk.  Their  mothers  had 
not  only  used  up  for  another  purpose  their  own  reproductive 
energy,  but  also  most  of  that  which  they  should  have  transmitted 
to  their  children,  j^  .  .  Why  should  we  spoil  a.  good  mother  by 
ms^ng  an  ordinary  grammarian  ?  ^ 

Sex  itself  plays  an  important  part  in  determining  the 
erethic    condition.     According  to  Geddes  and  Thompson,-* 

*  "Sensations  Internes,"  p.  242. 
^"Mental  Diseases,"  p.  223. 

3Cf.  also  Edward  Clarke,  M.  D.,  in/*Sex  in  Education,"  1880. 

*  "  Evolution  of  Sex." 
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ability,  tiie  prodaetkm  of  a  greater  abandanee  of 
prodocts,  and  is  typified  by  the  erer  lesdeaa  sperm  eeH; 
that  of  *^  femaleness'-  in  qnieseeDee,  greater  pover  <rf  noln- 
tiTe  absorptMHi,  and  less  power  to  erolre  eno^gy.  ^Hlie 
nudes  are  stronger,  handsomo-,  or  more  emotional,  sim^y 
becaase  tliey  are  males,  t.  e.,  of  more  aetiTe  i^ysiological 
habit  than  their  mates.  The  males  lire  at  a  loss, 

are  more  katabolic  —  dismptire  changes  tending  to  prepon- 
derate  in  the  snm  of  changes  in  their  living  matter  or  proto- 
plasm* The  females.  <m  the  other  hand,  lire  at  a  pro^  are 
more  anabobe— eonstmetiTe  processes  predominating  in  their 
life,  whence,  indeed*  the  capacity  <rf  bearing  offspring."  Tht 
greater  preponderance  in  the  females  of  the  higber  Miim^a  oi 
the  sympathetic,  and  in  the  male  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system 
as  w^  as  his  greater  mnscnlarity,  would  be  a  natnral  ont" 
come  of  this  diffoenee. 

Erethism  <rf  any  kind  in  both  male  and  female  represente  a 
katabolic  crisis,  and  while  depending  upon  a  more  staUe 
past  i^ysiologieal  condition,  is  its^  dismptire  in  its  nature. 
A  sndden  check  in  food  will  greatly  increase  mnltiplicaticm 
among  lower  forms.  In  some  eases  **the  female  forms  nnmer- 
oos  germ  c^ls  and  terminates  her  individual  life  by  bursting.'' 
''BoUi  Weismann  and  Goette  note  how  many  insects  (locosts, 
butterflies,  epb^^merids.  etc.)  die  a  few  hoars  after  the  pro- 
duction of  ova.  The  exhaustion  is  fatal  and  the  males  are 
also  involved.  In  !a^t.  a*  we  should  expect  from  the  kata- 
bolic temperament,  it  is  the  males  which  are  especially  liable 
to  exhaustion.  ...  In  higher  animals  the  fatality  of  the 
reproductive  sacrifice  has  been  gr^iatly  lessened,  yet  death 
may  tragically  persist  even  in  human  life  as  the  direct 
nemesis  of  love.  * '  ^ 

But  not  only  of  repn>iuction.  of  life  itself  it  mi^bt  be  said 
tliat  it  is  a  masteriy  retreat  toward  the  g^rave.  The  process 
of  the  years  has  neverthela&s  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a 
contiBually  wider  margin  for  the  individual.  We  die,  but 
we  have  learned  to  live  in.  doing  so.  Hence  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  sexual  life,  rooted  «-it  is  in  de^h.  has  become  so 
richly  provided  with  a  margin  of  health  and  energy  that  its 
normal  activity  cons*rrve$  and  stimulates  the  organism  in- 
fitead  of  necessitaing  its  destrucnon.  The  moderate  bearing 
of  children,  despite  its  physiological  expense,  is  well  known 
to  be  conducive  to  health.  Minot-  shews  that  with  the  guinea 

Geddes  and  Thompson,  op.  cii. 
' Mmrwal  of  PhpwMogji,  Hay.  '91. 
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pig  the  production  of  offspring  is  a  stimulus  to  growth. 
Neither  should  coition  have  an  injurious  effect.  Says  Lalle- 
mand,  as  quoted  by  Acton :  ^  ''When  connection  is  followed  by 
a  joyous  feeling,  a  bien  itre  genSral,  as  well  as  fresh  vigor  ; 
when  the  head  feels  lighter,  the  body  more  elastic  and  ready 
for  work  ;  when  a  greater  disposition  to  exercise  or  intellect- 
ual labor  arises,  and  the  genital  organs  evince  an  increase 
of  vigor  and  activity,  we  may  infer  that  an  imperious  want 
has  been  satisfied  within  the  limits  necessary  for  health. 
The  happy  influence  which  all  the  organs  experience  is  slmi> 
lar  to  tiiat  which  follows  the  accomplishment  of  every  func- 
tion necessary  to  the  economy." 
^  Spectalization.     The  movement  of  specialization  in  the 

^/^^  sexual  organs  and  the  functions  of  erethism  has  had  for  start- 
ing point  the  reproductive  cell.  Atfirst,  almpgt  my  cell 
suffices  as  a  .germ.  Later,  tissues  of  cSf^aratively  uttdttfi er- 
entiat^  cells  are  set  apart,  as  ovaries  and  testes.  Morpho- 
logically, these  glands  differ  from  others  in  arising  from  the 
mesoderm.  Functionally,  they  are  characterized  by  their 
capacity  for  erethism,  their  marked  periodicity,  and  their 
reciprocal  action  upon  the  rest  of  the  organism.  During  the 
mating  season  they  are  found  to  be  greatly  swollen  and 
gorged  with  blood.  In  man,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  eroto- 
mania are  closely  connected  with  a  morbid  erethism  of  these 
glands,  while  their  loss  frequently  causes  profound  physio- 
logical changes,  more  marked,  indeed,  than  the  loss  of  any 
other  organ  not  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  individual. 

But,  although  these  glands  are  the  starting  point,  and  al- 
ways retain  their  primary  importance,  it  is  not  long  before 
accessory  organs  are  developed  which,  in  awakening  the 
superadded  sexual  activities,  stand  between  the  primary 
organs  and  the  general  system.  Goltz,^  for  instance,  has 
shown  that  with  the  male  frog  it  is  not  the  testes,  but  the 
pressure  of  the  seminal  fluid  in  the  receptacles  that  directly 
leads  to  copulation.  The  testes  may  be  cut  or  taken  out  (of 
the  brainless  male  animal)  without  lessening  his  grasp,  while 
section  of  the  receptacles  has  an  immediate  effect.  If,  how- 
ever, they  are  now  filled  with  milk  or  other  fluid,  the  old 
stimulus  is  again  exerted.  When  other  organs  are  developed, 
such  as  the  prostate  gland,  ejaculatory  ducts,  erectile  mus- 
cles, clitoris,  penis,  and  vagina,  these  come  to  occupy  a  sim- 
ilar position  with  regard  to  the  general  system.  Castration, 
for  example,  does  not  always  incapacitate  for  sexual  union, 

I'^The  FunctionB  and  Diseases  of  the  Reproductive  Organs,'^ 
p.  182. 
*  <*  Die  Begattung  dee  Froches." 
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nor  prevent  masturbation.  Ovariotomy  does  not  always 
diminish  sexual  feeling.  An  inflammatory  condition  of  the 
prostate  is  often  the  cause  of  sexual  excitement,  and  of  no- 
dnly  frequent  nocturnal  emisBions.  Irrit^ition  of  the  glans, 
doe  to  phimosis  or  other  causes,  sometimes  precipitates  the 
sexual  orgasm.  Excision  of  the  clitoris  is  often  successful  in 
nymphomania. 

The  reflex  connections  of  these  organs,  known  to  be  situated 
in  the  lumbar  region  of  the  cord,  must  be  connected  with  them 
as  necessary  to  their  functions,  but  while  they  are  undoubt- 
edly connected  with  the  brain,  nothing  is  known  of  the  neural 
paths.  That  the  brain  acts  as  an  inhibitory  agent  is  shown 
by  the  erections  and  involutary  emissions  following  decapita- 
tion of  criminals* 

Beaunis^  state?  that  '*Tarchanofi  has  seen  stimulation  of 
the  corpora  quadrigemina  in  the  frog  immediately  stop  the 
coupling.  The  optic  thalami,  according  to  the  researches  of 
Aibertoni,  have  the  same  function  in  the  tortoise." 
Jacobson^^  quotes  Eckhardt  to  the  effect  that  by  electrical 
stimulation  of  the  crura,  pons  and  upper  cervical  region  of  the 
cord,  distinct  erection  of  the  penis  could  be  produced,  and 
states  that — 

By  other  fibres  the  reflex  act  which  constitutes  erection  may  be 
himbited  from  the  brain*  .  *  .  While  the  influence  of  the  brain  in 
producing  erection  is  evoked  by  sexual  thoughts,  or  by  eight,  it  is 
invested  or  removed  by  vigorous  mental  employment  or  brain- work. 
Tha  importance  of  the  controlling  flbres  which  run  downwards 
f^om  the  brain  is  shown  when  these  are  interrupted  by  fracture  or 
dklocation  of  the  cervical  cord.  Priapism  appears  as  soon  as  the 
ciiectfl  of  the  concussion  have  passed  away. 

The  sight,  sound,  odor,  or  merely  the  mental  images  of  ob- 

ijects  of  desire  are  capable  of  xjroduciui?  sexual  excitement* 

\s  Eibot  says  :     **It  is  evident  that  iuipressions  must  reach 

lie  brain,  since  they  are  felt,  and  l>«?canHe  there  are  centres 

from    which    the   psychic  incitationy  are  transmitted  to  the 

sexual  organs  in  order  to  arouse  them  into  action.'' 

It  must  be  observed,  too»  that  the  accessory  organs  are 
•OlBeliimes  quite  remote  from  the  primary  glands,  as  in  the 
Mle  frog,  where  there  is  no  intromittent  organ,  but  where 
the  arm  and  breast  are  highly  sensitive  to  the  shape  of  the 
female,  easily  distinguishing  it  from  that  of  the  male  even 
wheo  this  is  clothed  in  the  skin  of  a  female.  The  swollen 
^thnmb  probably  increases  this  seusitiveness  in  some  way. 
The  reflex  apparatus  is  here  lodged  in  the  thoracic  region. 


'  ^SaaaatlonB  Internes,**  p.  60. 

**^l)inaioo  of  the  Male  Organs  of  Generation,*'  p.  470. 
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Removal  of  the  skin  of  the  breast  and  arm  stops  copulation, 
even  when  removal  of  the  head  fails  to  effect  this  pur- 
pose» 

The  complexity  of  a  number  of  different  parts  united  by 
nervous  paUis  to  subserve  one  function  and,  thei*efore,  prac- 
tically to  form  one  organ^  allows  of  great  plasticity  in  tbeir 
use  and  development.  Some  part  of  the  system  may  drop 
out  without  preventing  the  function  of  the  rest.  In  dogs, 
for  example,  there  are  no  vesicula!  eeminales,  which  lack  is 
the  cause  of  their  exceedingly  prolonged  coition.  In  man  the 
corpus  spongiosum  may  be  useless  without  destroying  pleas- 
ure or  capacity.  Closely  allied  species  present  the  greatest 
variety  in  their  sexual  organs.  Among  species  of  the  same 
genus,  parthenogenesis  may  be  the  rule  in  one,  sexual  repro- 
duction in  the  other,  Darwin  notes  that  ^*  secondary  sex- 
ual characteristics  are  essentially  liable  to  vary  both 
with  animals  in  a  state  of  natnre  and  under  domestica* 
tion.'' 

Plasticity  is  better  marked  in  the  more  recent  organs  of  the 
system.  Diseases  of  the  urethra,  the  prostate,  and  the  func- 
tions of  erection  are  more  common  than  diseases  of  the  pri- 
mary glands,  and  when  these  are  affected^  it  is  frequently  due 
to  the  initial  failure  of  some  other  portion,  as  when  irritable 
prostate  causes  too  frequent  emissions,  ending  finally  in  im- 
potence. The  nervous  connections  which  determine  the 
length  of  the  orgasm  and  the  succession  of  the  functions  con- 
stitating  copulation  are  still  more  easily  deranged,  and  most 
easily  of  all  the  associations  in  the  brain  represented  psycho- 
logically by  sexual  images  and  desires-  That  these  last  are 
not  simply  necessary  reflexes,  but  superadded  organs  and 
functions,  is  shown  by  their  persistence  after  the  primary 
organs  have  been  destroyed.  The  most  libidinous  of  men, 
also,  are  often  those  who  are  entirely  impotent,  as  if  the  sex- 
ual erethism  had  concentrated  itself  entirely  upon  the  organs 
that  remain. 

The  s^paraliQiL  qf  Uie  Mxes  and  the  gradual  dropping  of 
parthenogenesis  is  one  of  the  most  imiK>rtant  stadia  in  the 
progressi  of-  life.  Either  sexual  or  asexual  generation  may 
occur  among  the  protozoans,  coelentei-ates^  worms,  tunicates 
and  arthropods,  although  it  is  only  in  some  classes  of  the 
protozoans  where  sexual  methods  are  not  found  at  some 
period  in  the  life  of  the  species.  The  echinoderms,  molluscs 
and  vertebrata  are  always  sexoaL  Hermaphroditism,  where 
difierent  sex  organs  occur  on  the  same  individual,  is  quite 
characteristic  of  primitive  species.  In  many  worms  copola- 
tion  occurs  in  pairs,  when  the  male  and  female  organs  of  each 
are  brought  reciprocally  In  contact,  or  in  chains,  when  each 
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aaiinal  is  in  contact  with  two  others,  with  the  exception  of 
those  at  the  end.  This  exception  is  interesting  as  causing 
the  inactivity  of  a  male  organ  on  one  side  and  a  female  on  the 
other,  practically  a  monosexual  arrangement  and  suggesting 
an  evolutionary  transition. 

That  the  separation  of  the  sexes  always  presnpposes  an 
underlying  unity  is  indicated  by  many  facts.  The  same 
oi^an  in  some  species  produces  both  eggs  and  spermatozoa^ 
either  at  the  same  or  at  different  times.  Accidental  or 
reversionary  hermaphroditism,  where  one-half  of  the  animal 
is  male  and  the  other  female,  the  morphological  correspond- 
ence of  male  and  female  organs,  the  male  uterus,  for  example, 
are  cases  in  point.  In  the  frog,  the  testicles  grow  up  round 
the  ovaries,  when  if  the  sex  is  to  be  male  the  latter  are  ab- 
sorbed. Even  in  the  human  embryo  it  is  the  sixth  week  be- 
fore the  sex  can  be  distinguished. 

As  we  ascend  the  animal  scale,  the  reproductive  instinct, 
although  retaining  it^  unity,  becomes  differentiated  in  two 
directions,  primarily  dependent  upon  the  separation  of  the 
flexes  and  corresponding  to  their  differences.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  moi-e  anabolic^  nutritive,  feminine  instinct  of  care 
for  the  young,  on  the  other  the  katabolic,  more  erethic  and 
loascnline  instinct  of  sex,  originating  in,  radiating  from,  and 
culminating  in  the  act  of  copulation.  These  two  instincts 
mutually  support  and  strengthen  each  other,  and  in  man  and 
the  higher  animals  neither  is  complete  without  the  full  devel- 
opment of  the  other.  They  are  both  represented  in  either  sex, 
although  the  sexual  instinct  is  generally  stronger  in  the  male. 

Radiation,  The  speeialization  of  the  sexual  organs,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  development 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  l>etween  this  and  the  most 
lecent  or  accessory  of  these  organs,  the  lx)nd  of  union, 
although  not  more  fundamental  and  permeating,  is  yet  more 
direct  and  close.  As  we  ascend  the  animal  scale,  we  find  a 
number  of  organs  more  remotely  but  yet  definitely  connected 
with  tlie  reproductive  frinctions,  organs,  to  wit,  of  stimulation, 
pnrhension,  and  attraction,  depending  inci*easingly  for  their 
letivity  upon  the  higher  senses  and  the  brain,  and  giving 
rt«e  to  functions  more  distinctly  psychological.  In  many 
cases  portions  of  the  body  primarily  developed  for  other  pur* 
pciet,  SQch  as  hair,  feathers,  voice,  etc.,  are  turned  to  account 
m  aeQCQal  stimulation  and  selection,  and  functions  connected 
with  the  sexual  life  and  tleveloped  under  its  influence  may 
ac^tii  become  important  in  the  immediate  struggle  for  exis- 
fence.  GoltJS,  in  his  classic  experiments  on  the  frog,  has 
ahown  that  every  part  of  the  female  exercises  an  attraction 
OQ  the  male,  even  little  bits  of  flesh  floating  in  the  water. 
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^'  But,"  as  Beannis  has  it,  ''  he  was  not  able  to  determine  by 
what  sensitive  avenne  this  attraction  was  exercised,  since 
every  organ  of  sense  may  be  successively  destroyed  in  differ- 
ent males  without  any  of  them  ceasing  to  couple."  Here, 
as  elsewhere,   the  characteristic  feature  of  sex  is  the  law  of 

Cinradiation,  which  might  be  stated  as  follows : 
Starting   from  the  act  of  copulation^   the  sexual  instinct 
tends  to  toiaen  and  become  more  complicated^  until  the  whole 
ef  the  organism  is  involved  in  its  activity. 

This  law  is  a  necessary  outcome  of  specialization  and  the 
erethism  of  sex.  Sexual  union  is  properly  the  climax  of  an  ere- 
thism which  involves  the  whole  economy,  but  more  especially 
those  special  organs  of  radiation,  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem. 

Many  species  quite  low  in  the  animal  scale  show  traces  of 
this  feature.  Annelids,  snails,  slugs,  many  crustaceans  and 
insects  betray  unusual  excitement  at  pairing  times,  and  fre- 
quently possess  'Move-arrows"  and  other  organs  of  stimula- 
tion not  necessary  to  propagation,  but  serving  to  spread  the 
erethism  to  the  largest  possible  extent.  In  the  higher  ani- 
mals sight  and  hearing,  with  their  cerebral  connections,  take 
the  place  of  other  means  of  stimulation.  With  mammals  the 
sense  of  smell  occupies  a  position  of  importance,  even  in  the 
highest  species. 

/Selection.  As  jbhe  sexual  instinct  develops,  concomitantly  of 
course  with  the  whole  organism,  the  differentiation  due  to  the 
separation  of  the  sexes  and  the  progress  of  irradiation  becomes 
more  apparent.  Instead  of  a  simple  mutual  approach,  we 
find  the  male  more  generally  seeking  the  female,  fighting 
with  other  males  for  her  possession,  and  actively  displaying 
for  her  benefit  his  physical  prowess  and  other  charms.  The 
differentiation  of  the  sexual  instinct,  and  its  concentration  in 
the  male,  itself  tends  to  further  radiation.  Sexual  selection 
now  makes  its  appearance,  and,  according  to  either  Wallace's 
or  Darwin's  theory,  favors  the  descendants  of  those  females 
which  have  the  powers  of  comparison  or  observation, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  that  leads  them  to  choose,  when  they 
do  so  choose,  the  most  capable,  clever,  and  vigorous  males. 
The  direct  rivalry  of  the  males  weeds  out  the  inefficient, 
and  here  a  relative  tire  or  exhaustion  of  either  the  physical 
powers  or  the  more  psychical  qualities  of  courage  and  endur- 
ance will  have  the  same  effect  as  complete  defeat  or  death. 
Success  is  gained  when  the  opposing  male,  for  whatever  rea- 
son, no  longer  feels  like  proposing.  In  relationship  to  the 
other  motives  of  his  being,  lAie  sexual  instinct  has  been  de- 
feated. The  relatively  incapacitated  male,  even  when  he 
obtains  a  mate,  will  leave  descendants  less  able  in  the  struggle 
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for  existence,  aad  less  likely  themselveB  to  continue  their  liee 
of  desf^nt. 

With  the  added  inherited  possibilities  of  irradiation  and  the 
increasing  demands  for  higher  physical  and  psychical  quali- 
ties, the  sexnal  instinct  is  thus  being  continually  brought  up 
to  pass  a  new  examination.  When  successful,  it  not  only 
fills  the  old  paths  and  satisfies  their  demands,  but,  true  to  its 
origin,  carries  the  process  still  further  on. 

Combat.  In  the  higher  animalSi  the  sub-departments 
of  this  examination  are  courting  and  combat,  two  divisions 
of  the  sexnal  instinct  which  mutually  support  each  other,  al* 
thongh  one  is  often  more  predominant  in  a  given  species  than 
the  other,  or  may  even  obtain  exclusive  possession.  But  that 
one  does  not  in  most  cases  entirely  supersede  the  other  is  shown ^ 
by  the  fact  that  many  birds  and  mammals  continue  courting 
alter  selection  has  been  made.  Those  birds,  e.  y.,  which  are 
best  provided  with  weapons  of  offense  are  also  the  most 
assiduous  in  courting.  While  stags  are  fighting,  a  doe  will 
sometimes  make  her  escape  with  another  stag.  The  same  is 
related  of  the  capercailzie.  ^  The  fact,  too,  that  so  much  of 
die  combat  is  merely  a  harmless  rivalry  makes  it  difficult  to 
aay  where  combat  ends  and  courting  begins*  At  times  they 
may  even  become  identical.  Eoth,  at  least,  seem  to  go  hand 
in  hand,  and  demand  the  exercise  of  different  sides  of  the 
natnre  of  both  the  males  and  females. 

The  anim&l  world  Ig  full  of  examples  of  the  operation  of  thes^I 
iaitJ^cto.    The  males  of  spiders  search  ea^rly  for  the  females,  and! 
have  been  seen  to  fight  for  possession  of  them.    When  two  male 
fteld'crickets  are  confined  together,  they   6ght  till  one  is  killed. 
the  Chinese  keep  species  of  mantis  in  cages  and  watch  them  fiKht , 
like  gmme*oocks.    Many  heetles  fight  for  possession  of  the  fematea^j 
and  aomte,  as  the  common  stag  beetle^  are  well  provided  for  thiai 
parpome  with  great  toothed  mandibles^  much  larger  than  those  of 
Ihe  f emjdes.    The  males  of  butternicH  sometimes  fight  together  In 
rtraJiy.     Male  Bticklebacks  fight  furiously  in  presence    of    the 
finales.    They  sometimes  rip  open  thetr  opponents  with  their  lat- 
eral epines.    ^^When  a  fish  is  oonqneredi  his  gaUant  bearing  for* 
■alne  him;    his  gay  colors  fade  away,  and  he  hides  in  disgn'ace 
aBon^  1 1 iH  t»t':iceable  companions. ^^-    ^^The  male  salmon  are  con- 
■Ijuiti  iig  and  tearing  eacli   other  on  the  spawning  beds. *^ 

Hie  t-*  '-T  with  the  sexes  in  many  flsh.    Frogs  have  l^en  ob- 

METveU  iighting  with  much  violence  din'ing  the  breeding  season. 
Many  hxards  are  very  quarrelsome.  The  combats  of  a  Sontli  Ameri- 
eaa  tree  lizard  usuaDy  end  by  the  tall  of  the  vanquished  beingj 
ealen.  '^Almost  all  male  birds  are  es:tremely  pugnacious. *'  The! 
nrfl  fl^ta  much  like  a  game-cock,  seizing  its  opponent  with  the 
teak  aad  etiikilig  with  the  wings.  The  great  ruff  of  feathers  is 
ereefled  and  serves  as  a  shield.    Bloody  fights  occmi'  between  the 
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males  of  the  wild  mask  daok.  Male  snipe  fight  together,  and  the 
males  of  the  common  water  hen  fight  violently  for  liie  female  who 
looks  on  qoletlv.  Peacocks  sometimes  engage  in  fierce  conflicts. 
The  black  cock,  capercailzie  and  many  species  of  grouse  and 
pheasant  fight  desperately  at  times.  The  game-cock  has  been 
known  to  fight  when  its  legs  were  broken  and  afterwards  spliced  in 
order  to  enable  it  to  stand  until  it  received  its  death  stroke.  A  few 
birds  are  believed  never  to  fight,  as  with  the  woodpeckers,  although 
the  hens  are  followed  by  half  a  dozen  suitors.^ 

The  fighting  instinct,  too,  underlies  a  great  deal,  if  not  all, 
of  rivalry  and  courting. 

'*  A  sterile  hybridcanary  bird  has  been  described  as  singing  while 
viewing  itself  in  a  mirror,  and  then  dashing  at  its  own  unage.  It 
attacked  with  fury  a  female  canary  put  in  the  same  cage."'  This 
also  shows  the  capacity  of  the  secondary  function  to  become  dis- 
sociated. Male  birds  give  plenty  of  evidence  of  jealousy  of  each 
other's  singing.  Chaffinches  are  habitually  caught  by  playing  on 
this  instinct.  The  domestic  cock  crows  after  victory  and  ^the 
humming-bird  chirps  in  triumph  over  a  defeated  riv^."^ 

Combat  is  of  great  importance  among  the  mammals.  Male 
hares,  moles,  squirrels,  beavers,  quanacoes,  deer,  and  other 
timid  animals  often  fight  desperately  during  the  love  season. 
The  canine  teeth,  as  with  *'some  antelopes,  the  musk-deer, 
camel,  horse,  boar,  various  apes,  seals  and  the  walrus,"  and 
horns,  spurs  and  manes  are  specially  developed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  combat.  The  pitched  battles  of  sta^s  are  well  known, 
and  frequently  end  in  death. 

Courting.^  The  courting  instinct,  although  the  earliest  forms 
are  known  among  some  of  the  most  primitive  species,  appears 
to  be  somewhat  more  remote  from  the  primary  functions  and 
more  complexly  associated  than  the  instinct  of  combat  con- 
sidered by  itself.  There  are  many  instances  that  make  it 
appear  that  combat,  or  the  passions  based  on  combat, — anger, 
jealousy  and  fear — are  very  frequently  submerged  elements  in 
the  courting  instinct.  Courting  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
refined  and  delicate  form  of  combat,  which  latter  may  never- 
theless often  be  appealed  to  as  a  last  resort.  The  play  upon 
the  appreciation  of  the  higher  senses  and  intelligence  which 
constitutes  courting  tends  to  become  continually  more  remote 
from  physical  combat.  And  even  where  physical  combat 
exists,  it  may  really  form  an  element  in  the  courting  instinct. 
It  would  be  very  difficult  to  prove  that  the  real  fights  ending 
even  in  bloodshed  do  not  have  a  stimulating  and  pleasing 
effect  upon  the  female,  and  in  many  cases  combat  appears  to 
degenerate  into  a  mock  battle,  where  the  opposing  male  is 

J  Darwin,  op.  cit,^  pp.  260-368. 
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either  daunted  and  discouraged  or  the  female  influenced  in 
her  choice.  In  both  cases  the  psych iral  equipment  would  be 
of  a  higher  order.  Combat  by  itself  does  not  presuppose  nor 
reqnire  any  remarkable  psychic  effect  of  one  sex  on  the  other. 
Courting,  even  when  resting  entirely  upon  the  male,  presup- 
poses appreciation  or  at  least  some  effect  of  a  psychical  nature 
upon  the  female*  The  progress  of  evolution  appears  to  show 
a  movement  towards  the  more  irradiated  and  secondary  al- 
though no  less  erethic  instinct  of  courting* 

Male  bees,  wasps,  butterflies  and  moths  are  generally 
brighter  colored,  plainly  for  the  purposes  of  courtship.  In 
some  insects^  as  with  the  glow  worm,  the  male  alone  is  provided 
with  wings,  and  there  is  generally  a  superfluity  of  males, 
fact^s  which  induce  either  combat  or  conrting.  In  many  of  the 
coleoptera  the  sexes  differ  in  color,  so  much  that  they  have 
sometimes  been  classified  as  different  species,  and  they  are 
often  provided  with  protuberances  which  serve  as  ornaments. 

Among  fishes  there  are  many  instances  of  courtship  and 
display.  The  Chinese  macropus  expand  their  fins,  which  are 
spotted  and  ornamented  with  brightly  colored  rays.*  The 
splendid  colors  of  the  peacock  labrus,  in  one  species  of  the 
genns  at  least,  differ  greatly  according  to  sex.  In  two  species  of 
ophidium  the  ^^males  alone  are  provided  with  sound-producing 
apparatus.'^ 

Among  frogs  and  toads  it  is  principally  the  male  which 
croaks.  Sometimes  they  alone  are  provided  with  resonant 
BSCB,  The  male  alligator  strives  to  win  the  female  by  splash- 
ing and  roaring.  **  Swollen  to  an  extent  ready  to  burst,  with 
hea<l  and  tail  lifted  up,  he  spins  or  twirls  round  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  like  an  Indian  chief  rehearsing  his  feats 
of  war," 

Male  snakes  can  generally  be  distinguished  from  females 
by  their  stronger  colors.  Male  snakes  are  provided  with  anal 
Been t- glands,  which  as  the  males  follow  the  females,  Darwin 
thinks,  probably  serve  to  excite  or  charm<  The  rattle  of  the 
rattle-snakes  is  used  as  a  sexual  call.  The  crest  of  many 
lizards  is  much  more  developed  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female.  In  the  genus  satanas  the  males  alone  are  furnished 
with  a  large  throat-pouch,  which  can  be  folded  up  like  a  fan. 
mid  is  colored  bhie,  black  and  red  \  their  splendid  colors  are 
exhibited  onlyHlu  ring  the  pairing  season.  The  changing  colors 
of  the  chameleon  show  the  increased  excitement  of  the  male 
during  the  pairing  season* 

In  birds  the  courting  instinct  is  very  well  developml,  giving 
diBtinet  and  wonderful  examples  of  appeal  to  the  higher  senses 
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of  sight  and  hearing,  and  rising  beyond  the  passive  pleasure 
of  these  senses  to  a  most  complex  association  of  sound,  sight 
and  movement  in  their  stated  dances  and  parades.  Because 
of  the  direct  appeal  to  the  senses  as  distinguished  from  the 
more  irradiated  powers  of  sensibility  in  general,  the  courting 
instinct  is  more  decidedly  in  evidence  among  the  birds  than 
with  the  mammals,  although  it  may  very  well  be  true,  as  is 
indicated  by  their  more  permanent  affections,  that  the  mam- 
mals have  a  more  inner  and  heartfelt  ecstasy,  and  that  their 
display  and  appreciation  are  not  so  prominent,  simply  because 
they  are  more  rapid,  deeper,  and  more  penetrating.  The  wonder- 
ful way  in  which  dogs  are  able  to  divine  their  master's  mean- 
ing, judging  from  the  slightest  indication  of  eye  or  hand, 
shows  the  unobtrusiveness,  but  no  less  the  effectiveness  of 
their  sensibility. 

Male  birds  '^  are  ornamented  by  all  sorts  of  combs,  wattles, 
protuberances,  horns,  air-distended  sacs,  top-knots,  naked 
shafts,  plumes  and  lengthened  feathers  gracefully  springing 
from  all  parts  of  the  body."  The  beak  and  sometimes  the 
iris  of  the  eye  are  more  brightly  colored  in  the  male.  The 
j  fleshy  appendages  about  the  head  of  the  male  Trapogan 
.'  pheasant  swell  into  a  large  lapi>et  on  the  throat  and  outer  two 
horns,  which  become  colored  a  most  intense  blue.  The 
African  hombill  ipflates  a  scarlet  wattle  on  its  neck.  The 
wattles  of  the  turkey  cock  swell  and  assume  vivid  tints  while 
courting.  The  immense  variety  and  wealth  of  form  and 
color  in  the  feathers  of  birds  are  too  extensive  and  too  well 
known  to  admit  of  much  detail.  The  greenfinch,  sparling, 
magpie,  stocking-weaver,  heath-lark,  mocking-bird,  falcon, 
Virginian  night-hawk,  stone-smacker,  blackhead,  tufted 
titmouse,  golden  pheasant,  cock  of  the  rock,  bower-bird,  and 
many  others  have  often  been  cited  in  evidence  of  the  ecstatic 
movements  and  brilliant  displays  of  birds  during  periods  of 
sexual  excitement.  Many  species  of  the  gallinace®  give 
good  instances  of  the  power  of  the  courting  instinct  and  the 
way  in  which  it  is  related  to  combat  and  ecstasy  generally. 

In  the  case  of  the  woodgrouse^  the  hens  axe  less  watchful  than 
the  cocks  (because  thev  are  spared  by  the  huntsmen),  and  become 
quite  tame  at  pairine  time.  The  cock  the  whole  year  round  is  very 
quarrelsome  and  is  always  flshting  with  those  of  his  own  sex,  and 
IS  very  imperious  and  violent  even  with  the  hens.  The  more 
amorously  he  has  demeaned  himself  at  pairing  time,  the  more  in- 
different ne  becomes  afterwards  to  his  mate.  Sometimes  he  falls 
upon  her  and  Injures  her  without  any  apparent  reason. 

The  wooderouse  begins  to  ^^balz"  in  the  earliest  spring, when  as  yet 
everything  Is  quiet  in  the  woods.  The  cocks,  who  have  formerly 
been  isolated,  collect  themselves  upon  a  certain  place,  generally  a 
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aoathem  slope  grown  over  with  anderbrash.  The  hena  also  in  the 
neighborhood  come  for  the  purpose  of  attending  these  amorous 
plays  and  of  obtaining  a  mate.  Both  eexes  come  about  sev^en  in  the 
evening^  silently  except  for  the  whirr,  and  light  upon  isolated  trees. 
After  the  cock  has  alighted  he  remains  for  some  moments  perfectly 
motionless,  observing  everything  with  the  greatest  attention,  at 
which  time  the  smallest  noise  which  appears  suspicious  will  cause 
him  to  fly  ofT  again.  If  everything  is  stilly  he  i^ves  a  sound  something 
like  the  grunt  of  a  5"oung  pig,  which  is  taken  as  a  sign  of  good 
weather  by  huntsmen,  as  the  balzing  will  then  likely  take  place  in 
the  morning.  Sometimes,  however,  it  happens  that  the  cock  begins 
to  balz,  immediately  descends  to  the  ground,  struts  before  the 
hens  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  ends  by  covering  them.  Ordinarily, 
however,  the  balzing  begins  not  before  the  first  streak  of  dawn,  i.  e., 
about  three  o^olock.  When  the  balzing  begins,  the  head  is  stretched 
out,  the  wings  somewhat  held  down  and  out  from  the  body  and  the 
tail  raised.  During  the  **  rattle  "  (of  the  song)  the  cock  customarily 
runs  along  the  branch  onwhich  he  is  perched;  duringthe  **8lurring" 
he  bristles  up  his  feathers  and  twists  himself  aroutid.  But  this  order 
is  not  always  followed.  There  is  considerable  variation  of  the 
*' rattle.'*  the  "slur"  and  the  "head  note,"  the  same  cock  some- 
times cnanging  from  one  way  to  the  other  in  the  same  morning. 
The  first  note  begins  '*  tod, '*' then  follows  tod,  tod,  tod,  tod,  and 
Anally  becoming  quicker,  toa,  od,  5d,  M^  6d,  until  the  "  head  note  ** 
*^  gluck  '^  is  uttered,  which  is  sti^onger  than  the  rest*  Then  begins 
the  slur.  This  **slur**  lasts  3^  or  4  seconds.  Exceptionally 
some  cease  with  the  '*  rattle  "  before  the  **  top  note,*'  others  after 
it,  and  others  in  the  middle  of  the  *^ slur."  Every  new** slur** 
excites  the  bird  more  and  more.  He  goes  up  and  down  the  branch, 
lets  his  excrement  fall  plentifully,  grasps  in  the  air  with  one  or  the 
other  claw,  springs  from  one  branch  to  the  other,  or  ^*^atehi  nach 
l?iir»,"  as  the  hunter  says,  and  finds  himself  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  in 
which  everything  around  him  is  forgotten.  This  goes  so  far  that  the 
report  of  a  firearm  does  not  trouble  him  even  at  short  range.  At  the 
"  slurring  "  all  woodgrouse  are  very  hard  of  hearing,  but  it  is  some- 
what otherwise  i*ith  sight.  The  spark  of  the  firearm  alarms  him. 
A  white  handkerchief  waved  under  him  oaoses  him  to  cease  in  the 
middle  of  the  **Blur  "  (which  seems  to  be  the  most  ecstatic  part). 
Bj*ehm  believes  this  comparative  blindness  and  deafness  are  doe  to 
the  excessive  '^heat^^  or  sensuousness  which  moves  the  bird  at 
this  time.  When  the  bird  **  sings ''  in  captivity,  it  is  observed  that 
during  the  *'  slurring,"  the  head  and  neck  are  stretched  out  and  the 
nictitating  membrane  is  half-drawn  over  the  eyes.  There  is  some 
proof  that  the  birds  really  hear,  but  do  not  regard,  e.  g,,  a  case 
where  the  bird  turned  bin  head  when  a  gun  went  off,  but  did  not 
oe^Ae  the  ecstatic  slur.  The  birds,  too,  are  verj^  fearleHs  during  this 
whale  period,  and  will  run  out  at  men  and  horses  sometimes.  When 
the  hand  is  brought  before  the  bird  even  in  the  middle  of  the  ^*slur," 
he  pecjfcfl  at  it.  An  old  cock  will  not  allow  any  young  one  nearer 
than  a  circle  of  about  three  hundred  paces,  and  fights  with  any  op- 
ponent; not  unfrequently  one  or  the  other  is  killed,     Qeyn  says 

oong  cocks  crow  very  lightly  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  old  strong 

i«ro  of  the  lists* 

The  elinuuc  of  the  balzing  is  just  before  the  sun  rises.  When  there 
is  m  mooii^  the  haMng  Is  more  vigorous.  After  the  day  has  fully 
hv*f>ken^  ina  cock  oeajies  and  joins  himself  to  the  hens,  which  are  to 
be  found  a  short  distance  around.  At  times  it  happens  that  a  female 
draws  near  to  the  balzing  cock  and  invites  him  with  a  tender 
■'  bah  *'  '*  bak'^  to  herself.    He  cannot  resist  this  an  Instant;  he  falls 
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like  a  stone  from  the  tree,  and  dances  in  a  wonderful  manner  upon 
the  ground.  Customarily,  however,  he  must  seek  out  the  hens  and 
not  seldom  flies  a  considerable  distance  around  after  them.  Once 
near  the  hen  he  baizes  and  dances,  finally  covering  her  as  she  is 
cowered  upon  the  ground.  How  many  hens  he  is  capable  of  cover- 
ing in  a  morning  is  not  known,as  a  cock  seldom  has  more  than  three 
or  four  hens,  rnie  hens  appear  to  have  more  inclination  to  some 
cocks  than  to  others,  which  occasions  severe  fighting,  in  presence 
of  the  hens  and  on  the  ground.  In  the  third  or  fourth  week  of  the 
balzing  the  cocks  leave  the  balzing  place  and  go  back  to  their  often 
distant  feeding  places,  and  the  hens  begin  to  build  their  nests  in 
separate  places.  When  food  is  plentiful  in  the  fall,  the  cocks  go 
together  in  troops. 

GonrtiDg  and  combat  may  both  become  dissociated 
somewhat  from  copulation,  a  fact  which  harmonizes  with 
the  increasing  complication  and  plasticity  of  the  higher 
functions  of  the  sexual  system.  Many  male  animals  fight 
whenever  they  meet,  although  their  conflicts  are  more  intense 
at  the  breeding  periods.  Pouters  are  trained  to  show  at  the 
sound  of  the  owner's  voice.  A  cock  and  a  hen  are  placed  in 
boxes  with  a  partition  between.  The  owner  approaches, 
makes  a  peculiar  call,  and  raises  the  partition.  '^The  birds 
generally  put  themselves  into  the  best  and  most  striking 
attitudes.  They  soon  come  to  associate  the  sound  of  the 
owner's  voice  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  their  mates,  and 
will  begin  to  fill  their  globes  and  strut  about  with  delight.'' 
Later  on  the  voice  is  all  that  is  required.  ^ 

Mr.  Hudson*  gives  us  among  otiiers  the  following  case  of 
evident  dissociation.  From  the  point  of  view  of  art,  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  this  occurs  when  the  irradia- 
tion has  become  highly  complicated  and  therefore  more 
readily  plastic  and  controllable. 

A  strange  performance  is  that  of  the  spur- winged  lapwing  of  the 
same  region, which  occurs  at  frequent  intervals,  especially  on  moon- 
light nights,  all  the  year  round.  These  birds  live  in  pairs,  but  one 
of  a  pair,  leaving  his  mate  to  guard  the  nest,  will  rise  up  and  fly  to 
a  neighboring  couple,  where  it  is  welcomed  with  notes  and  signs  of 
pleasure.  Advancing  to  the  visitor,  the  receiving  couple  place 
themselves  behind  it.  Then  all  three,  keeping  step,  begin  a  rapid 
march,  uttering  resonant  drumming  notes  in  time  wi£h  their  move- 
ments, the  notes  of  the  pair  behind  being  emitted  in  a  stream  like 
a  drum  roll,  while  the  leader  utters  loud  single  notes  at  regular  in- 
tervals. The  march  ceases;  the  leader  elevates  his  wings  and 
stands  erect  and  motionless,  still  uttering  loud  notes;  while  the 
other  two,  with  puffed  out  plumage  and  standing  exactly  abreast, 
stoop  forward  and  downward  until  the  tips  of  their  beaks  touch  the 
ground,and  sinking  their  rhythmical  voices  to  a  murmur  remain  for 
some  time  in  this  posture.    The  performance  is  then  over,  and  the 

^Robert  Fulton,  "  Illustrated  Book  of  Pigeons,"  p.  126. 
2  "Music  and  Drama  in   Nature,"    Longman^a  Magazine,    1890, 
Vol.  XV. 
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As  ve  hxvm  wXrmdj  nolioeil,  ociaJMt  ifi 
otmacawl  seleclBoa  tibmt  cm  be  mday 
gtMtor  part  of  Uie  mmmmalflw    To  the 
the  female  must  lend  her  flsaetiom,  and  Htt^HMmlf  bo ' 
in  tlie  most  of  cases  to  beloB^  lo  Hw  ooaqmesar  ol  tiie  ! 
When  she  is  noc^  combat  and  poawion  mm  of  bo  araiL 
female  coold  eaafly  avoid  imtm  bj  fli^il  or  go  06  witli ; 
other  male  if  she  TO  desired^  aa^  iBdeed,  flOBBtimfla  00 
male  is  freqnentlj  in  beai  vtea  Am  Mammim  m  ao4 
refoaal   Is  tbeo  alwafiB  iliitiiil     Tke  malea  of 
read  J  for  copalaHoii  at  all  ttmoa,  bat  onion  nei 
antti  the  lemalee  aie  ttw^meflir^ca  in  bcaL 

It  fieema  diMcolt  lo  teD  what  the  diataeteta  are  that  in- 
flnenoe  the  female  mammal  in  ber  eboioe.  In  oontiast  with 
the  bifdR^  they  are  no4  characieristica  wbkb  immediatelj  ap- 
peal to  the  oQter  aoislbitity,  Tbcj  ao^  lo  depeod 
aome  sort  of  laloytataiioQ  of  tbe  acnaaci 
appeal  rather  to  the  higher  caiiacilieB  of  die  bnin. 
however,  are  not  waating  where  chaneleriatiea  are  dere 
whieb  appear  to  be  of  aenriee  as  oexnal  charms.  Odota. 
already  mentioDcd,  are  of  great  importance  among  the 
mala.  ^^Xiarge  and  complex  glands  famished  with  mc 
for  uniting  the  sao  and  for  dosing  and  opening  the  oriHc 
hare  in  some  caaea  been  dereloped.'*  The  mate  of  • 
antelopes  are  proiided  wiib  ereetile  ridges  of  hair  i 
alOQg  the  back,  which  can  hardly  t>e  of  aerriee  aa  a  dcieaae  ia 
battle.  Uany  speciea  of  qnadmmana  haTe  Tory  omamealal 
hairy  ereata  npon  the  head.  The  beards  of  goat  and  ibex  and 
the  whiskers  and  beards  of  many  monkeys  are  confined  to  the 
males.  Many  male  deer  are  oonaiderably  difierent  in  color 
and  possess  brighter  marfciqgB  Ihaa  the  lemalpa-  Tbe  yotmg 
approach  tbe  female  color,  and  castration  frequently  prerents 
tlie  developnieDt  of  the  special  characteristac  Tbe  voice  of 
the  male  is  generally  stronger,  and  sometimea  special  saos 
are  developed  which  increase  the  sonnd,  as  with  some  speelea 
ol  deer.  With  the  qnadnuaana,  aUbon^  the  aesces  generally  re- 
■ble  each  olherf  there  are  ao  many  odd  and  cnrions  varia- 
;  of  form  and  color  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  they  are 
,  a^^vieeable  as  sexaal  Inres. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  pbeDomena  of  coortiog  are  exceedingly 
oomplicated.  On  the  part  of  the  female,  definite  conrting  ap- 
pears to  assume  two  contradictory  impnlaee,  to  receive  the  male 
and  to  repulse  him.  Espinas  ^  explains  the  refusal  as  a  length- 
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ening  out  of  the  pleasure  on  her  part.  **  The  following  of  the 
males,  says  he,  must  awaken  in  the  females  a  more  or  less 
definite  image  of  sexual  nnion.''  '^This  pursuing  of  the 
males  is  also  in  itself  a  pleasure,  and  there  is  no  lack  of 
examples  in  the  animal  kingdom  where  a  satisfaction  is  in- 
tentiooally  protracted  or  put  off  in  order  to  extend  the  enjoy- 
ment •  *  •.  So  the  cat  plays  with  the  mouse,  the  otter 
and  cormorant  with  the  fish  *  •  ♦.  For  the  same  reason 
the  females  must  put  off  the  males  because  they  feel  the 
pleasure  of  being  sought,  and  are  able  to  wish  for  the  length- 
ening of  this  pleasure.'* 

But  there  are  many  cases  which  ahow  that  the  female 
is  really  moved  by  an  underlying  timidity,  fear,  or  even 
dis-like,  instead  of  a  desire  for  pleasure  in  thus  length- 
ening courting.  Very  often  the  female  heat  is  some  days 
or  hours  later  than  that  of  the  male.  His  excitement, 
expressed  in  movements  of  various  kinds,  is  naturally 
communicable,  especially  in  the  higher  animals,  and  the  ere- 
thism thus  flows  over  from  the  male  to  the  female.  Or,  in 
other  words,  the  instinct  of  fear  and  dislike  is  overcome  by 
love*  While  males  are  fighting  or  displaying  their  orna- 
ments, the  females  frequently  look  on  quite  unmoved,  as 
with  the  females  of  black  cock,  who  walk  off  mto  the  under- 
brush, where  they  have  afterwards  to  lie  hunted  up  by  the 
male*  Darwin  observes  that  in  many  cases  appearances  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  female  selects  **not  the  male  which 
is  the  most  attractive  to  her,  but  the  one  which  is  the  least 
distasteful.*'  Courting  is  often  continued  after  all  rivalry 
has  ceased,  and  appears  in  many  cases  to  help  overcome 
the  natural  passivity  of  the  female,  as  we  saw  with  the 
capercailzie,  who  runs  out  from  her  cover  to  meet  the  male, 
'  Fearattd  Anr/tr,  There  is,  however,  more  than  the  demand  of 
the  female  which  leads  to  courting.  If  the  higher  forms  of 
courting  are  based  on  combat,  as  we  have  already  suggested, 
among  the  males,  at  leastj  anger  must  be  intimately  associated 
with  love.  And  below  both  of  these  lies  the  possibility  of 
fear.  In  combat  the  animal  is  defeated  who  is  first  afraid. 
Competitive  exhibition  of  prowess  will  inspire  the  Jess  able 
birds  with  a  deterring  fear.  Young  grouse  and  woodcock  do 
not  enter  the  lists  with  the  older  birds,  and  sing  very  quietly. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  very  oldest  birds.  Audubon  says 
that  the  old  maids  and  bachelors  of  the  Canada  goose  move 
oil  by  themselves  during  the  courting  of  the  younger  birds. 
In  order  to  success  in  love,  fear  must  be  overcome  in  the 
male  as  well  as  in  the  female.  Courage  is  the  essential  male 
virtue,  love  is  its  outcome  and  reward.  The  strutting^  crow- 
ing, dancing,  and  singing  of  male  birds  and  the  preliminary 
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moTements  generally  of  ammals  must  gorge  the  neuro- motor 
and  maseular  system  with  blood,  and  put  them  in  bet 
fighting  trim.  The  efiect  of  this  upon  the  feelings  of  tbe^ 
animal  himself  must  be  very  great.  Hereditary  tendencies 
swell  his  heart.  He  has  *'the  joy  that  warriors  feel." 
He  becomes  regardless  of  danger,  and  sometimes  almos 
obUviaQS  of  his  surroundings.  This  intense  passionateness.] 
moat  react  powerfully  on  the  whole  system ^  and  more  particu- 
larly on  those  parts  which  are  capable,  snch  as  the  brain,  ^  of 
aalng  up  a  great  surplus  of  blood,  and  on  the  naturally 
erethic  functions  of  sex.  The  flood  of  anger  or  fighting  in- 
stinct is  drained  ofi  by  the  sexual  desires,  the  antipathy  of 
the  female  is  overcome,  and  sexual  union  successfully  ensues,  i 

Some  animals  even  seem  to  play  upon  this  fighting  instinct. 
Darwin  mentions  the  ease  of  a  femsile  of  the  cape  bufialo  fighting 
with  the  male.  They  pushed  eai*h  other  about  quite  violently- 
He  observes,  however,  that  the  bull  never  used  his  horns  in  a 
•erioQS  way,  and  could  easily  have  ended  the  fight  if  he  had 
so  desired* 

In  their  general  relationships,  the  anger-fears  and  sex  seem 
eaebto  be  large  systems  of  overt  or  partially  inhibited  reactions, 
eoonecled  with  each  other  much  in  the  same  way  in  which 
Fig-  2  represents  the  reciprocal  reaction  of  r  and  r*, 
Within  the  limits  of  this  article,  it  is  of  course  not  our  inten- 
tion to  study  the  anger-fears  in  detail,  nor  to  show  their  ^ 
fjqui valence  and  interdependence  with  sex,  except  when  and  in 
so  far  as  they  are  subonlinate,  and  aid  in  the  discharge  of  the 
sexual  functions. 

Sex  and  Care  for  Younfj.  Although  the  function  of  repro- 
dnciion  is  the  starting  point  of  both  the  sexual  instinct  and 
the  instinct  of  care  for  the  young,  and  although  the  latter  of 
Hiese  has  added  immensely  to  the  complexity  of  life  and  to 
its  higher  psychological  processes,  it  seems  to  be  somewhat 
late  in  the  series  before  these  two  great  Instincts  can  be  saidf 
to  be  distinctly  connected.  The  care  that  many  animals ' 
exhibit  for  the  product  of  impregnation  does  not  appear  to 
grow  directly  from  the  desire  for  copulation,  and  it  would  be 
prrauming  extraordinarily  upon  the  representative  powers  of 
the  lower  animals  if  we  should  say  that  the  desire  for  ofi- 
spring  determined  that  for  copulation.  It  seems  more  prob- 
able that  care  for  the  young  grows  out  of  the  care  of  the 
ifldlridual  for  its  own  body,  and  that  the  offspring,  which 
has  been  for  a  time  a  portion  of  herself,  is  defended  by  the 

*  This  wcmli!  obtain  even  although  the  cubic  contents  of  the  skull 
srs  aochanging— rapiditv  of  ciroulatlon  taking  the  place  of  an 
seonmiilfttion  of  blood.  Cf.  Baylira  and  Hill  on  ^*  Cerebral  Circnta- 
tkm/^  J<mr.  of  Pftyjiiokw,  Sept.,  1S96. 
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mother  with  a  fervor  which  arises  almost  directly  from  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation.  Natural  selection  would  oper- 
ate favorably  on  any  such  attachment,  both  on  account  of  the 
preservation  of  the  offspring  and  the  reaction  on  the  parent, 
in  whom  becomes  cultivated  an  experience  of  wider  relation- 
ships and  a  better  power  of  dealing  with  her  environment. 
The  mother  that  so  extends  herself  to  her  offspring  that  she 
sees  for  it,  hears  for  it,  and  provides  for  it  in  many  ways, 
becomes  herself  more  highly  developed.  The  parallel  devel- 
opment of  organs  capable  of  retaining  and  nourishing  the 
impregnated  egg,  although  they  do  not  appear  themselves  to 
be  dependent  upon  the  motherly  instinct,  yet  by  producing 
offspring  which  is  larger  and  more  perfect,  both  add  strength 
to  the  original  feeling  of  bodily  identity  and  provide  a  further 
appeal  to  the  instinct  based  upon  it.  Where  the  instinct  of 
care  for  the  young  affects  the  father  also,  or  devolves  entirely 
upon  him,  the  scource  of  the  instinct  must  lie  in  another 
quarter. 

Let  us  take  an  example.  The  male  stickleback,  whose  very 
violent  combats  have  already  been  noticed,  builds  for  the 
female  a  nest,  in  some  species  made  of  agglutinated  sticks,  a 
burrow  of  stones  in  others,  both  of  which  serve  to  accumulate 
the  eggs,  which  are  fertilized  by  the  attendant  male.  After 
the  eggs  are  fertilized,  however,  the  male  continues  to  watch 
over  them  until  they  are  hatched  and  the  young  grow  of  a 
certain  size.  His  pugnacity  serves  him  in  good  stead,  and 
enables  him  to  defend  the  nest  against  marauders,  none  of 
whom  are  more  troublesome  than  the  female  stickleback  her- 
self, who  would  readily  eat  her  offspring  unless  driven  off 
fiercely  by  the  male.  How  is  it  possible  that  the  instinct 
should  be  developed! 

In  the  first  place,  as  Espinas  notes,  the  eggs  of  fish  must 
generally  be  fertilized  within  five  minutes  of  their  emission — 
otherwise  they  die.  Hence  the  male  fish  follow  closely  upon 
the  issuing  ova,  which  must  be  frequently  in  his  field  of  vis- 
ion, and  become  an  object  of  attention  and  regard.  That 
this  is  so  of  some  fish  is  shown  by  the  Chinese  macropus. 
<^  After  the  male  has  won  his  bride,  he  makes  a  little  disc  of 
froth  by  blowing  air  and  mucus  out  of  his  month,'' 
into  which  he  collects  the  fertilized  ova,  guards  them  and 
takes  care  of  the  young  when  hatched.  *  When  the  court- 
ing of  the  male  has  influenced  the  female  stickleback  to 
enter  the  nest  built  for  her,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  his 
attention  will  become  directed  to  the  eggs.  Indeed,  it  would 
appear  that  this  may  always  be  an  element,  as  fish  are  gen- 

*  Darwin,  op,  cU, 
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erally  ready  to  eat  tlie  eggs  and  young  of  other  species.  The 
de^in^  mast,  therefore,  be  inhibited  in  the  males  at  the 
spawning  tirnes^  at  least  as  far  as  eggs  issuing  from  the 
female  are  concerned.  Such  a  regard  for  the  eggs,  handed 
down  for  generations,  and  favored  as  it  would  be  favored 
powerfully  by  natural  selection,  might  very  readily  issue  in 
the  instinct  of  the  stickleback. 

It  would  appear  that  in  this  case  the  instinct  of  care  for  the 
young  has  grown  directly  out  of  the  sexual  instinct,  and  may 
be  regarfled  as  an  irradiation  of  it.  The  percept-s  necesBarily 
associated  with  the  acts  of  fertilisation,  have  become  the  basis 
of  a  care  which  continues  ;ifter  the  actis  of  fertilization  them- 
selves have  ceased.  The  instinct  of  the  midwife  frog  already 
referred  to  may  have  originated  in  a  similar  way.  With  the 
&male  of  the  Surinam  toad,  who  carries  her  young  on   her 

'"hack,  the  instinct  probably  originated  with  the  male,  since 
it  16  he  who  takes  the  fertilized  eggs  and  places  them  in  the 

^dorsal  [louches,  where  they  hatch.     If  this  action  of  the  male 

*  irtginates  as  an  irradiation  of  the  sexual  instinct,  the  further 
irra<iiation  to  the  female  is  of  considerable  interest.  The 
habit  of  the  male  ostrich,  who  collects  the  eggs  laid  by  the 
female  and  hatches  thera  entirely  by  himself,  would  not  seem 
to  be  directly  connected  with  the  sexuul  instinct,  as  these  acts 
are  not  associated  with  copulation.  They  might  rather  be 
residua  or  survivals  of  a  time  when  l}oth  sexes  sat  upon 
the  eggs,  as  is  customary  with  many  birds.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  this  habit  itself  (of  the  males  helping  the 
femakrs  with  the  care  of  the  eggs  and  young)  may  lie  a  sexual 
irradiation.  The  instinct  having  been  already  established  on 
the  part  of  the  female,  and  when  the  natural  irradiation  of  the 
sexual  passion  in  the  male  has  led  to  the  repetition  of  sexual 
aet«  with  the  same  female  and  the  association  of  impulse  and 
impressions   which   results   in   pairing  for  however  short  a 

^time,  this  interest  in  the  female  might  very  readily  be 
ctendcd  to  the  offspring  which  belongs  to  her,  and  which  she 
D  ready  to  provide  for  and  protect.  Espinas  notes  that 
tig  birds  it  is  precisely  the  least  intelligent  which  aban* 
Ion  the  female  after  copulation.  To  this  they  are  led,  he 
iioks»  by  the  unassnaged  ardor  of  their  passions,  and  by  the 
;  that  they  have  not  l>een  able  in  the  '*  time  too  short  of  a 
%i«t&l  jiursuit^'  to  impress  the  image  of  the  female  sufficiently 
deep  to  t)e  a  means  of  attachment. 

The  paternal  instinct  would  not,  then,  l>e  at  the  bottom, 
care  for  the  young,  but  an  irradiation  of  the  characteristically 
male  instinct  of  sex,  through  the  female  to  the  young  them- 
aelveii.     This,   however,   would   generally  occur  only   when 

derelopment  had  proceeded  to  a  considei^ble  extent,   and 
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comparatively  late  in  the  pbylogeDetic  series,  a  fact  with  re- 
gard to  the  paternal  instioct  which  has  been  frequently  recog- 
nized. Cases  like  that  of  the  etieklebaek  or  Surinam  toad 
are  exceedingly  rai^e,  and  it  is  not  until  we  reach  the  birds 
and  mammals  that  we  have  any  well  marked  instinct  of  caxe 
for  the  yonng,  and  in  these  classes  the  female  undoubtedly 
leads.  Indeed,  among  many  quite  highly  developed  species, 
as  with  the  capercailzie,  the  males  take  no  part  in  guarding  tlie 
nest  or  rearing  the  young.  With  the  paternal  instinct,  when  it 
has  really  come  in,  as  with  undoubted  sexual  characteristics 
generally,  there  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  variety  and  plas- 
ticity. In  certain  species  the  male  may  play  a  very  consider- 
able role,  while  in  closely  related  forms  he  takes  no  part 
whatever.  Species  of  grouse,  which  sometimes  cross  with  the 
capercailzie,  assist  the  hens  in  the  protection  and  rearing  of 
the  young.  The  lion  trains  his  pups,  while  the  tiger  is  said 
to  be  eager  to  destroy  them* 

In  polygamous  or  gregarious  species,  the  males  will  easily 
come  to  associate  the  already  considerable  number  of  females 
with  the  additional  young  ones,  and  to  extend  the  interest 
and  protection  which  he  originally  owes  to  his  wives  to  their 
offspring  also.  Bulls  among  wild  cattle  form  a  ring  with  the 
females  and  the  young  in  tiie  centre  when  danger  threatens. 
Stallions  do  the  same.  Boars  in  India  defend  the  herd 
against  leopards  and  other  animals  except  tigers»  Stags  pro- 
tect their  families  from  other  animals  as  well  as  from  males 
of  their  own  species.  With  the  llamas*  each  troop  is  com- 
posed of  one  male,  with  several  females  and  their  young.  The 
male  grazes  at  some  distance  from  the  flock,  and  is  continu- 
ously on  the  watch*  When  danger  threatens,  he  issues  a 
warning  cry,  all  the  heads  are  raised,  and  w^hen  there  is 
necessity  the  herd  takes  to  flight.  The  females  and  young 
go  before.  The  male  follows  them  aod  often  pushes  them 
with  his  head.  If  the  male  is  wounded  or  killed,  the  females 
run  round  him,  making  a  whistling  noise,  and  allow  them- 
selves to  l)e  killed  rather  than  flee.  If  a  female  is  killed  the 
herd  does  not  stop. 

With  many  monkeys  the  strongest  male  becomes  the  guide 
and  protector  of  the  band*  He  demands  absolute  obedience 
and  enforces  it  under  all  circumstances.  His  subjects  are 
always  ready  to  pay  court  to  him,  and  apply  themselves  with 
the  greatest  zeal  to  freeing  bis  hair  of  troublesome  parasites, 
to  which  operation  he  lends  himself  with  a  grotesque  majesty. 
In  return  he  watches  faithfully  over  the  common  safety.  He 
is  always  the  mobt  circumspect.     His  eyes  wander  constantly 
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from  one  side  to  the  other.  He  distrusts  everything,  and  he 
nearly  always  succeeds  in  discovering  in  time  the  danger 
which  threatens  the  troop*  Darwin  quotes  the  instance  of  a 
band  of  baboons  who  had  been  surrounded  by  dogs,  and  who 
hud  with  difficulty  made  their  escape,  **  excepting  a  young 
one  about  six  months  old,  who,  loudly  calling  for  aid,  climbed 
on  a  block  of  rock  and  was  surrounded.  Now  one  of  the 
Imrgest  males,  a  true  hero,  came  down  again  from  the  moun- 
tain»  slowly  went  to  the  young  one,  coaxed  him,  and  triumph- 
antly led  him  away  —  the  dogs  being  too  much  astonished  to 
make  an  attack. ^^  In  these  cases  the  male  is  very  jealous 
and  drives  away  all  other  males  when  they  arrive  at  maturity,  j 
His  care  for  the  young  seems  to  be  founded  upon  his  desire( 
for  the  continuous  pOKsessinn  of  the  female,  and  is  thus  cer- 

[lainly  an  irradiation  uf  al  instinct.      It  is  very  inter- 

esting that  in  some  ta.^t^^  Ums  accessory  instinct  should  tie 
more  effective  in  the  protection  of  the  young  than  the  instinct 
of  maternity  itself.  While  the  care  for  the  young  on  the  part 
of  the  male  is,  in  many  cases,  a  derivation  of  the  sexual  pas- 
iiOD,  this  does  not  hold  true  of  the  female,  nor  is  there  a 
reciprocal  radiation,  except  perhaps  in  man,  which  places  the 
maternal  instinct  at  the  basis,  making  the  desire  for  ofispdug 
lead  to  a  desire  for  sexual  union.  On  the  contrary,  in  both 
flexes  the  desire  for  union  is  primordial,  and  in  the  male,  if 
Ibe  present  view  is  correct,  it  is  also  basal,  while  in  the 
female,  care  for  the  young  is  derived  from  the  love  of  her  own 
body  and  is  much  more  independent  of  the  sexual  passion. 

The  ySsiltefic  Capacifj/,  Whatever  variety  of  different 
passions  play  togetlier  in  composing  the  final  erethic  raove- 
meDt  of  sex,  no  one  can  read  of  the  operation  of  the  sexual 
InstiQct  in  the  lower  animals  witJiout  being  struck  with  the 
voalth  and  abundance  of  the  striking,  the  attractive,  and  the 
beantiful,  with  which  this  instinct  is  closely  connected. 

Whether  these  have  been  wholly  produced  by  gradual 
Mtectlon  on  the  part  of  the  females  or  not  is  not  necessary  to 

^our  purpose.  There  may  very  probably  have  been  many  diX* 
>rfmt  agencies  at  work.  The  different  physiological  consti- 
tution of  the  sexes  would  result  naturally  in  a  predominance 
of  bright  colors  (due  primarily  to  overabundant  waste  prod- 
oelt)  and  of  more  energetic  movements.  It  seems,  too,  very 
jioaaible,  as  Wallace  supposes,  that  natural  selection  would 
operate  in  catting  off  the  less  active  females  of  brighter  color, 
wbile  the  males  would  be  able  to  save  themselves,  and  thus 
propagate  their  kind*  But  with  the  development  of  the 
ttigfaer  BeoBes  and  the  brain ^  it  would  seem  very  unnatura 
indeedf  if  the  female  should  not  be  closely  attentive  and 

di^y  moved  by  the  caresses,  the  showy  movements,  the 
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gorgeous  colors,  and  the  singing  of  her  mate,  and  that  special 
excellence  in  their  qualities  would  not  have  the  effect  of 
charming  and  attracting  her  and  of  overcoming  her  objections 
to  the  sexual  act. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  bright  colors  of  the 
males  have  originated  as  signs  of  recognition  and  that  to  this 
they  still  owe  their  great  variety  in  closely  allied  species. 
But  it  would  seem  that  animals,  as  highly  developed  as  the 
birds  and  mammals,  are  capable  of  recognizing  very  fine 
points  of  difference,  especially  when  the  objects  concerned  are 
part  of  their  customary  experience.  Most  game  birds  know 
very  quickly  the  difference  between  a  man  with  a  gun  and  a 
man  without.  Young  chickens  make  no  mistake  about  seeds 
found  in  sand  of  a  very  similar  appearance.  A  ram  distin- 
guishes another  ram  immediately  from  a  ewe  even  in  horn- 
less varieties.  Wild  boars  give  a  different  sign  to  the  herd 
on  the  approach  of  a  leopard,  from  that  given  when  a  tiger  is 
noticed. 

In  many  cases,  too,  it  is  not  the  parts  of  the  body  most 
easily  seen  which  are  the  most  striking  or  beautiful.  A  great 
many  birds  are  quite  dull  on  the  back,  but  have  beautiful 
markings  on  the  under  surface  of  the  breast  and  wings,  as  with 
our  common  nighthawk.  The  beautiful  ball  and  socket  de- 
signs on  the  under  surface  of  the  wing  of  the  male  Argus 
pheasant  are  only  displayed  when  the  bird  purposely  holds 
up  his  wings,  which  he  does  when  courting,  and  so  on  in 
numberless  cases,  some  of  which  have  been  already  referred 
to.  There  must  be  a  great  deal  more  at  work  than  the  neces- 
sity the  sexes  are  under  of  distinguishing  each  other  at  a  dis- 
tance. For  this,  much  slighter  modifications  would  suffice, 
and  any  increase  beyond  the  minimum  would  be  dangerous 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.  It  may  very  well  be,  how- 
ever, that  in  earlier  times  and  yet  among  more  primitive 
species,  a  slight  difference  would  be  of  advantage  in  enabling 
the  sexes  to  find  each  other.  If  even  a  small  per  cent,  were 
more  successful  on  this  account,  it  would  tend  to  perpetuate 
the  characteristic.  It  has  been  noticed  by  many  authors  in 
this  connection  that  singing  birds  are  found  more  frequently 
in  thickly  wooded  countries  and  are  not  brightly  colored, 
while  the  birds  of  brilliant  plumage  are  found  where  they  are 
able  to  be  seen  at  a  considerable  distance. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  also,  that  bright  colors  and  energetic 
movements  are  a  sign  of  health  and  vigor,  and  on  this  account 
their  selection  by  the  female  would  benefit  the  species  and 
thus  tend  to  its  expansion  and  survival.  This  may  very  well 
be  the  meaning  of  these  love  displays, '  but  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  the  female  is  capable  of  such  powers  of  i*epre- 
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sentation  as  to  enable  her  lo  iiiidfii<iBil  tliis 

When  she  choosea,  it  ia  not  became  ahe  realliea  that  her 

mate  is  the  most  Tj^nnia,  but  mtmpij  ^at  he  ia  the  noal 

pleaaing.  In  brightly  colored  epeeieat  e.  y.,  it  will  be  the 
rigii  and  not  the  thing  signified  vhich  oocapies  her  attention. 
Indeed f  it  will  not  be  a  sign  to  her  at  all,  bnt  simply  the  sdm- 
nlns  of  pleasnre  and  delight*  £Ten  with  the  rnamiaals.  with 
their  greater  capacity  of  interpretation,  and  their  adraiiee  ^ 
beyond  the  simple  appeal  to  the  outer  aensibility  of  eye  or 
ear^  and  althongh  their  movementa  in  eoorting  and  combat 
are  more  directly  the  expression  of  health  mad  Tigor,  it  la 
snrely  not  willingly  on  this  aeconnt  that  the  female  exerciaea 
her  choice.  These  movements  most  appeal  to  her  aimply  on 
ffiisthetic  grounds.  They  are  directly  felt  to  be  plcaaipg  and 
attractive.  Even  among  mankind  the  eonntlesa  impremooa 
with  which  we  are  sarroonded,  crowded  with  meaning  aa 
they  are,  are  nevertheless  mneh  more  freqoently  taken 
simply  for  themselves  than  for  the  meaning  which  lies  be- 
hinil  them.  That  we  are  pleased  by  a  certain  act  is  sufficient. 
It  is  only  rarely  that  we  desire  to  know  its  fall  signilicance* 
No  doubt  that  in  the  operation  of  natnral  f^election^  mankind, 
•a  well  as  the  animals,  attach  the  greatest  importance  to 
eireots  which  are  signiticant  of  others  directly  bearing  on 
their  welfare.  Bat  this  significance  ia  felt  and  acted  upon 
long  before  it  is  measured.  There  even  comes  to  be  a  sense 
<d  significance  when  that  significance  remains  unknown,  a 
repolaion^  or  a  delight,  in  that  which  seems  to  have  aonie 
deep  and  everlasting  meaning,  and  which  donbtleaa  has  it, 
however  distant  it  may  be  from  the  consciousness  of  the  In- 
divid oal  at  the  time*  The  countless  manifestations  of  beanty 
may  very  readily  be  signs  of  something  more,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  which  shows  that,  with  the  exception  of  man,  these 
are  ever  valued  in  such  a  way.  The  process  of  nature  is  much 
more  simple^  and  rests  upon  sensuous  perception,  and  the 
feeling  of  attraction  or  dislike  arising  directly  from  it.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  however,  tlie  appreciation  of  the  beaotifol 
and  the  reality  which  lies  behind  it  go  hand  in  hand.  *'What, 
iadeed,  is1r»cauty,''  says  Kspinas,  'Mf  it  is  not  organization 
beeome  sensible,  life  become  manifest  f  " 

En  the  l^preeiation  of  the  beautiful  as  thus  understood,  we 
must  not  suppose  that  the  female  alone  is  interested  and  that 
the  male  confines  himself  to  its  prodnetion,  and  to  the  effect 
of  this  upon  the  female.  The  males  are  exceedingly  sensitive, 
perhaps  more  so  than  the  females,  to  the  prowess  of  other 
nsles.  The  young  cocks  of  many  grouse  keep  at  a  distance 
when  they  hear  an  older  and  stronger  cock.  The  young 
ntgjhUngales  are  not  able  to  sing  well  the  first  season,  and 
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gradually  learn  the  accomplishment  from  the  older  birds. 
The  males  of  passerine  birds  arrive  at  the  nesting  places 
often  days  in  advance  of  the  females,  bat  sing,  nevertheless, 
with  great  zeal.  With  the  gaUinacese,  generally  the  singing 
and  display  are  carried  on  among  the  cocks  themselves,  and 
when  the  females  are  at  a  distance.  This  display,  as  we  have 
already  sn^ested,  probably  has  the  effect  of  daunting  other 
birds  as  well  as  warming  np  individual  courage.  A  slight 
increase  of  color  or  size  of  feather,  or  more  energetic  move- 
ments, would  be  very  easily  associated  with  a  sense  of 
mastery,  and  the  animal  who  appreciates  this  more  readily 
saves  himself  from  defeat,  and  possibly  finds  another  mate, 
by  whom  he  sends  down  his  greater  sensitiveness  to  the  next 
generation.  He  has  at  least  a  second  chance  in  the  struggle 
for  a  mate. 

It  seems,  then,  quite  possible  that  selection  among  the  males 
themselves  may  lead  to  an  increase  of  beauty,  and  even  to  the 
appreciation  of  it  on  their  part.  That  this  beauty  is 
feared  rather  than  loved  is  at  least  nothing  against  its 
power  of  fascination,  and  its  really  being  recognized  as 
beautiful.  The  charm  that  serpents  exercise  on  some  birds, 
and  the  possibility  of  charming  snakes  themselves,  show 
the  capacity  of  this  kind  of  fatal  fascination.  Early  races 
were  in  the  habit  of  wearing,  not  ugly,  but  often  beautiful 
things,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  their  enemies.  The  nodding  plumes  of  the  Greeks  and 
even  the  military  costumes  of  the  present  time  are  cases  in 
point. 

But  whatever  the  agencies  at  work,  the  primary  relation  is 
clear.  The  sexual  instinct  in  its  irradiation  upward  and 
through  its  increasing  dominion  over  the  higher  senses  and 
the  brain,  has  given  rise  to  a  distinctly  aesthetic  capacity, 
capable  of  appreciating  the  beauty  of  form,  color,  movement, 
and  sound,  issuing  in  whatever  way  from  the  bosom  of  life 
and  expressive  of  its  sweetest  harmonies  as  well  as  of  its 
depth  and  power. 

Courting  Iiistinct  in  the  Lower  Races.  The  study  of  the 
sexual  instinct  in  early  man  is  somewhat  difficult  of  approach. 
We  are  cut  off  from  any  direct  observation,  and  the  historical 
remains  of  even  the  oldest  races  do  not  begin*  to  go  back  to 
the  savage  state.  The  study  of  the  lower  races  of  the  present 
time  is  certainly  instructive,  but  one  is  liable  to  be  misled 
by  the  fact  that  these  races  do  not  stand  in  the  line  of  prog- 
ress, and  in  some  cases  are  distinctly  degenerate  types.  The 
light  thrown  upon  early  times  by  archaeological  remains  and 
by  the  survival  and  transmission  of  ancient  rites  and  customs^ 
reveals  an  abundance  of  material   suggestive  indeed,   but 
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equally  difficult  to  interpret.  Between  the  highest  o!  the 
apes  and  our  earliest  knowledge  of  man  there  lies  a  gap,  no 
wider  perhaps  than  between  many  other  species,  bat  in  whieli 
we  have  a  more  than  ordinary  interest.  As  to  sexual  char- 
acteristics, there  have  come  in  some  important  modifications* 
The  periodic  breeding  season,  with  the  exception  of  slight 
traces,  has  disappeared,  and  sexual  union  is  possible  through- 
out the  year.  This  physiological  fact  has  decreased  the 
periodic  intensity  of  the  sexual  passion  and  placed  it  more 
under  the  control  of  the  higher  intellectual  and  emotional 
powers.  That  domestic  confinement  has  the  same  effect  on 
the  apes  and  on  some  of  the  lower  animals  shows  this  to  be 
connected,  probably  in  a  reciprocal  manner,  with  the  ad  vane- 
ing  social  condition.  The  same  thing  is  shown  by  the 
statistics  of  births,  where  the  increase  of  conceptions  in  April 
and  May  is  found  to  be  greater  in  the  country  than  in  the  city.* 
The  more  secondary  sexual  eharacteristics  have  also  changed 
considerably.  The  difference  between  man  and  woman  is 
said  to  be  greater  than  b«*tween  the  sexes  of  most  of  the 
quadrumana.  In  the  later  maturity  of  the  male,  his  greater 
Bize»  larger  brain  (absohitely)  and  greater  sensitiveness, 
strength  and  courage,  stronger  voice,  greater  prominence  of 
the  superciliary  ridge^  and  sometimes  of  the  sagittal  crest» 
greater  hairiness  and  better  developed  beard —generally  of  a 
lighter  tint  than  the  rest  of  the  hair, — ^raan  differs  from  woman 
in  the  same  way  that  the  male  of  the  quadrumana  differs  from 
the  female*  The  secondary  sexual  characteristics  vary 
greatly  with  different  races.  Flat  and  hooked  noses,  broad 
and  long  faces,  high,  receding,  or  broad  foreheads,  well 
ronnded  occiputs,  black,  red,  yellow,  and  white  skins,  long 
or  abundant  hair,  or  none  at  all,  leanness,  fatness,  squinting 
eyes,  enormous  ears,  protruding  buttocks,  and  breasts  long 
enough  to  throw  over  the  shoulder,  are  natural  features  found 
in  various  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  where  they  exist  are 
esteemed  as  beautiful,  are  preserved  by  sexual  selection,  and 
often  enhanced  by  artificial  means. 

The  courting  of  the  lower  races  has  in  it,  to  our  eyes,  very 
little  of  either  love  or  beauty,  but  it  is  very  different  t6  the 
Ravages  themselves.  Their  rude  dances,  their  tattooing,  their 
omaments,  the  display  of  their  persons  and  their  clothing  are 
to  them  a  matter  of  much  importance. 

Moflt  savage  men^  take  pride  in  the  hair  of  the  head.  Now  it  i» 
painted  in  a  showy  manner,  now  decorated  with  beads  and  tinsel, 
now  combed  and  arranged  with  the  most  exquiedte  care.  The 
Kandhfi  have  their  hair,  which  ie  worn  very  long,  drawn  forward 

>  Westermarck,  **  Human  Marriage,*^  p.  60. 
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and  rolled  up  till  it  looks  like  a  horn  projecting  from  between  the 
eyes.  Around  this  it  is  their  delight  to  wear  a  piece  of  red  cloth, 
and  they  insert  the  feathers  of  favorite  birds,  as  also  a  pipe,  comb, 
etc.  The  men  of  Tana  of  the  New  Hebrides  wear  their  hair  twelve 
and  eighteen  inches  long,  and  have  it  divided  into  some  600  or  700 
little  locks  or  tresses,  and  among  the  Satoka  a  man  requires  a 
period  of  from  eight  to  ten  years  to  perfect  his  coiffure.  Tuckey 
states  that  on  the  Congo  both  men  and  women  shave  the  head  in 
ornamental  figures. 

Among  the  Set-htas  inlndo-China  it  is'the  unmarried  youths  that 
are  profusely  bedecked  with  red  and  white  bead  necklaces,  wild  boar 
tusks,  brass  armlets,  and  a  broad  band  of  black  braid  below  the 
knee.  Speaking  of  the  Encounter  Bav  tribe  of  South  Australia, 
the  Rev.  A.  Meyer  says  *Hhat  the  plucking  out  of  the  beard  and 
anointing  with  grease  and  ochre  (which  belong  to  the  initiatory 
ceremony)  the  men  may  continue,  if  they  please,  till  about  forty 
years  of  age,  for  they  consider  it  ornamental,  and  fancy  that  it 
makes  them  look  younger  and  gives  them  an  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  women."  "In  Fiji,"  says  Wm.  Anderson,  **the  men  who 
like  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  opposite  sex  aon  their  best 
plumage,  and  when  Wm.  Bulmer  once  asked  an  Australian  native 
why  he  wore  his  adornments,  the  native  answered  that  he  wore 
them  in  order  to  look  well  and  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  the 
women." 

But  although  these  outward  adornments,  in  the  lowest 
races  at  least,  are  probably  more  frequent  with  the  men,  it  is 
not  long  before  the  women  are  equally  anxious  to  add  to  their 
natural  charms.  Bancroft  tells  us  that  youn^  Kadiah  wives 
**  secure  the  affectionate  admiration  of  their  husbands  by 
tattooing  the  breast  and  adorning  the  face  with  black  lines," 
and  in  another  place  that  the  Nabua  women  used  paint  freely 
to  beautify  their  persons.  **  Among  the  Aztecs,  they  painted 
their  faces  with  red,  yellow  or  black  color.''  They  also  dyed 
their  feet  black.  Hands,  neck  and  breast  were  painted,  and 
their  teeth  were  cleaned  and  painted  with  cochineal.  The 
Nahuas  also  had  a  passion  for  loading  themselves  with 
ornaments,  the  more  valuable  beinj]:  le^allj'^  restricted  to  the 
better  classes  of  society. 

** Among  the  Makalolo  the  upper  lip  is  perforated  and  a 
large  metjil  and  bamboo  ring  called  a  pelele  is  worn  in  the 
hole.  This  caused  the  lip,  in  one  ease,  to  project  two  inches 
beyond  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and  when  the  lady  smiled  the 
contraction  of  the  muscles  elevated  it  over  the  eyes. 
*  Why  do  the  women  wear  these  things!'  the  venerable 
chief  Chinsurdi  was  asked.  Evidently  surprised  at  such  a 
stupid  question,  he  replied,  *  For  beauty!  They  are 
the  only  beautiful  thing  women  have  ;  men  have  beards, 
women  have  none.  What  kind  of  a  i>erson  would  she  l>e 
without  the  pelelet  She  would  not  be  a  woman  at  all  with  a 
month  like  a  man,  but  no  beard.'  "  ^ 

^Livingstone  quoted  by  Darwin. 
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It  would  go  beyond  our  space  to  describe  the  different 
methods  savage  races  have  adopted  in  order  to  lieantiiy  their 
X>er8on8.  Teeth  are  knocked  ont  or  filed  like  saws,  the  head 
18  shaved,  hairs  placked  out*  eyebrows  shaved  and  eyelashes 
palled  oat,  the  skull  is  compressed,  feet  are  squeezed  and 
lengthened,  or  shortened  by  doubling  up  the  lour  smaller 
toes,  ears,  noses,  lips  are  loaded  with  rings  and  daggers, 
ear-lobes  are  dragged  down  until  they  approach  the  shoulder, 
te»8ts  are  cut  ok  or  made  to  projectt  unnaturally,  warts,  sears 
and  ridges  are  raised  upon  the  skin,  which  is  also  painted, 
dyed  or  tattooed.  Modifications  of  the  sexual  organs  them* 
selves  are  frequent  and  remarkably  persistent  among  the 
haln't'S  of  the  tribe.  Common  practices  are  those  of  infibula- 
tion  and  circumcision.  The  nymphee  and  clitoris  are  length- 
ened, the  glans  penis  is  pierced  by  needles  and  provided  with 
ampuUfe,  artificial  hypospadias  are  produced,^  tlie  penis  is 
split  or  covered  with  hairs,  prickles  or  other  instruments. 
There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  no  part  of  the  body  free  from  some 
attempt  at  improvement. 

Taffooingy  which  generally  takes  place  at  puberty,  is  a 
very  chosen  form  of  mutilation,  and  sometimes  gives  rise  to 
a  quaintness  or  beauty  of  design  pleasing  to  any  eye. 

Id  Samoa,  until  a  yoong  man  is  tattooed  he  could  not  think  of 
mairiage,  but  as  soon  as  this  was  done  he  considered  himself  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  of  mature  years.  "  When  it  is  all  over,** 
•ays  Mr.  Pritchard,  "  and  the  vouth  thoroughly  healed,  a  grand 
dance  is  got  up  on  the  first  available  pretext  to  oisplay  the  tattoo- 
ing, when  the  admiration  of  the  fair  sex  is  ungparmgly  bestowed. 
And  this  is  the  great  reward,  long  and  anxiously  looked  forward  to 
brr  the  vouths,  as  they  smart  under  the  hands  of  the  matai  ♦  •  *." 
when  Sferteos  a^ked  the  natives  of  Sukunorwhat  was  the  meaning 
of  tmttooing,  one  of  them  answered,  **It  has  the  same  object 
your  clothes--that  is,  to  please  the  women.'*  Bock  remarks, 
Ite  Wyak  women  are  tattooed  to  please  their  lovers,  so  the  Laos 
mmu  Qadergo  the  ordeal  for  the  sake  of  the  women.  ^ 

Floss  states  that  tattooing  around  the  middle  of  the  body 
eomes  in  earlier  in  the  history  of  some  tribes  than  tattooing 
of  other  parts.  The  women  of  the  Ponap^  and  the  Tahiti 
itlaads  tattoo  themselves  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of 
ttoFulva.  After  this  come  the  breasts,  the  abdomen  and  the 
extreri  That  tattooing  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  sex- 

mil  at;  I  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for  doubt,   but  that 

il  originated  in  this  way  is  not  so  commonly  concefied. 
Wandt#  Gerland,  Frazer  and  others  believe  that  religious 
UeM  or  totemism  is  the  original  source,  others  think  that , 


*Afi  operation  Remondlno  suggests  for  civilisation. 
^WeiienDarek.  op.  cU. 
•Plq«^"Das  Weib." 
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it  is  done  to  render  the  person  operated  upon  terrible  or  in- 
vinoible  in  battle.  Ploss  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  due  to 
modesty.  Some  of  these  causes,  however,  are  not  at  all  remote 
from  the  sexual  instinct.  Modesty,  if  it  is  really  present,  is 
distinctly  a  sexual  attraction,  especially  on  the  part  of 
women,  while  success  in  battle  is  no  less  so  on  the  part  of 
men.  With  many  races  a  man  is  not  permitted  to  marry,  nor 
would  he  be  accepted  by  the  women,  until  he  has  killed  a 
certain  number  of  enemies.  War  is  very  rarely  undertaken 
for  the  sake  of  food  or  territory ;  the  possession  of  women  is 
the  constant  source  of  conflict  between  the  tribes.  Nothing 
could  be  more  natural  or  more  attractive  to  the  fair  sex  than 
tattooing,  which  would  represent  their  lover's  prowess  as  well 
as  please  in  a  merely  decorative  way.  It  becomes  a  sign  of  a 
man's  ability  to  protect  his  wife  and  family — to  render  their 
love  secure,  and  must,  therefore,  be  a  powerful  auxiliary  in 
successful  courting.  The  very  same  signs  would  have  an 
equally  daunting  efiect  in  battle.  His  opponents  would  fear 
to  stand  up  to  a  man  bearing  such  evidences  of  success.  It 
is  not  wonderful,  then,  that  tattooing  would  be  found  to  make 
the  warrior  invincible,  and  might  easily  come  to  be  resorted 
to  even  when  not  representative  of  former  courage  and 
address. 

Bat  although  some  such  mental  representations  are  very 
probable,  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  beautiful, 
terrible  or  significant  signs  or  objects  do  not  also  have  a 
direct  instinctive  effect.  After  the  preliminary  displays, 
brandishing  of  weapons,  boasting,  vaunting  and  cursing, 
calling  upon  their  gods  and  despising  those  of  their  opponents, 
have  been  duly  gone  through,  and  the  enemy  thus  given  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  reflect,  the  more  fundamental,  and  at  the 
same  time  instinctive,  part  of  the  business  still  remains.  In 
the  heat  of  the  conflict,  with  its  necessity  for  rapid,  energetic 
action,  the  older,  more  hereditary  instincts  have  full  play, 
and  here,  as  with  the  lower  animals,  the  beautiful  and  the 
terrible  approach  each  other.  The  brightest  colors,  the  most 
gorgeous  banners  and  the  most  brilliant  music  have  always 
had  an  exhilarating  effect  upon  warriors  and  soldiers  of  every 
time,  and  no  doubt  an  equally  depressing  one  upon  their 
enemies. 

Among  the  lower  races,  too,  the  women  follow  their  hus- 
bands and  lovers  to  battle,  their  cries  ring  in  the  contestants' 
ears  and  incite  them  to  their  bravest  deeds.  After  the  battle 
the  women  become  the  prize  of  the  conquerors,  and  sexual 
gratification,  while  the  participants  are  still  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  fight,  in  most  instances  ensues  immediately. 
Frequently,  especially  with  the  lowest  races,  the  women  are 
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not  aBwilling  captives^  and  wonld  not  leave  their  masters  if 
they  could*  Victory  has  had  npon  them  all  the  effects  of  a 
most  saecessful  courtship*  In  cases  like  these  there  must  be 
an  instinctive  association  of  anything  striking,  or  terrible,  or 
beautiful  with  both  the  fear  and  passion  of  the  fight  as  well 
as  it6  culmination  in  sexual  contact. 

The  connection  of  tattooing  with  totemism  and  religion  may 
no  doabt  be  found.  But  what  is  the  position  which  religion 
occupies  among  the  lower  races T  Does  it»  not  represent  a 
residue  of  old  experiences,  a  vapor  which  has  arisen  from 
the  past,  and,  like  the  ozone  of  the  sea  or  the  miasma  of  a 
swamp,  still  penetrates  the  present  with  its  influence!  The 
heroes  of  one  period,  do  they  not  become  the  gods  of  the 
next!  The  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  doctrines  of  today,  are 
they  not  the  memories  of  living  thoughts  and  deeds  of  days 
gone  byt  To  say  that  religious  ideas  are  the  source  of  any 
custom  is  only  to  refer  one  to  the  past,  where  the  problem  be- 
gina  all  over  again.  Not  that  religion  may  not  sanctify,  keep 
alive  and  modify  a  custom,  and  that  at  a  given  period  tlie 
only  re-ason  known  for  a  certain  act  is  that  it  is  religions,  but 
that  religion  does  not  begin  as  something  formal  and  arbi- 
trary, but  roots  itself  on  deep  biological  tendencies,  on 
thoughts  and  images,  instincts  and  passions,  whose  neural 
patha  are  already  a  highway  for  physical  and  mental  activi- 
liea.  It  seems  much  more  probable  that  tattooing  began  00  a 
aexaal  attraction,  when  we  already  find  so  many  instances  of 
ft,  and  that  it  afterwards  liecame  attached  to  religion,  puri- 
fied to  an  extent,  and  brought  into  contact  with  a  wider  circle 
of  aasociations. 

Even  when  religions,  it  does  not  always,  if  ever,  lose  its 
aexoal  significance*  The  Tahitians  have  a  tale  that  tattooing 
was  invented  by  the  two  sons  of  their  god  Taaro  when  they 
wished  to  s^uce  their  sister.  These  two  sons  became  the 
gods  of  tattooing.  *'  Their  images  were  kept  in  the  temples 
0!  those  who  practiced  the  art  professionally,  and  every 
tppHcation  of  their  skill  was  preceded  by  a  pniy«*r  addressed 
to  them,  that  the  operation  might  not  occasion  death,  that  the 
wounds  might  soon  heal,  that  the  figures  might  be  handsome, 
iltrnet  admirers,  and  answer  the  ends  of  wickedness  de- 
tigned/'i 

The  tattooing  fonnd  so  frequently  on  the  bodies  of  criro* 
loals  of  the  present  day  is  not  generally  so  beautiful  as  that 
of  Uie  savage  races,  although  the  connection  with  sex  is 
nffidently  close/-'  There  is  not  the  same  sensitiveness  shown 
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in  the  saitability  of  the  design  to  the  place  it  is  intended  to 
oocnpy.  The  lines  are  not,  as  in  mach  of  savage  tattooing^ 
made  to  follow  the  sorface  of  the  body.  It  has  lost  its  dec- 
orative character  and  become  more  purely  representative. 
In  this  it  reflects  the  higher  development  of  art  and  the 
advancement  of  civilization,  but  only  in  a  formal  way. 
The  ideas  which  have  led  to  this  advancement  and  are  con- 
tained in  it  are  here  entirely  absent.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  most  representative  graphic  art  should  not 
also  be  quite  satisfactory  from  a  decorative  standpoint.  The 
masterpieces  of  modem  art  have  found  a  way  to  satisfy  both 
demands.  But  the  tattooing  of  criminals  is  not  an  art  as  wa& 
that  of  the  savage  races.  It  is  lacking  in  appeal  to  the  beau- 
tiful, nor  is  it  either  terrible,  expressive,  or  even  comical. 

Clothing.  From  tattooing  to  clothing  is  an  easy  step.  As 
Professor  Mosely  says : 

A  savage  begins  by  painting  or  tattooing  himself  for  ornament. 
Then  he  adopts  a  movable  appendage,  which  he  hangs  on  his  body 
and  on  which  he  puts  the  ornamentation  which  he  formerly  marked 
more  or  less  indelibly  on  his  skin. 

The  variety  of  material  used  for  clothing  indicates  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  fancy  and  the  desire  for  decoration.  A  simple 
shell,  a  string  of  beads  or  shells,  a  thin  fringe  of  fibres  or 
leaves,  empty  egg-shells,  or  even  a  thread  tied  round  the 
middle  or  under  the  arms,  often  forms  the  whole  dress,  which 
is  frequently  only  adopted  at  maturity,  or  worn  upon  sx>ecial 
occasions.  ^ 

Tasmanian  dances  were  performed  with  the  avowed  intentions  of 
exciting  the  passions  of  the  men,  in  whose  presence  one  young 
woman  had  the  dance  to  herself.  During  these  dances  the  women 
wore  a  covering  of  leaves  or  feathers,  which  was  removed  directly 
afterwards.* 

From  a  large  number  of  similar  cases  Westermarck  con- 
cludes that  the  feeling  of  shame  is  not  the  origin  of  the  adoption 
of  clothes,  but  that  in  many  cases,  at  least,  ''men  and  women 
covered  themselves  to  make  themselves  more  attractive — the 
men  to  the  women,  and  the  women  to  the  men."  When  all 
go  perfectly  nude,  he  says,  ''  nakedness  must  appear  quite 
natural,  for  what  we  see  day  after  day  makes  no  special  im- 
pression upon  us.  But  when  one  or  another — whether  man 
or  woman — began  to  put  on  a  bright  colored  fringe,  some 
gaudy  feathers,  a  string  with   beads,  a  bundle  of  leaves,  a 

^  West  of  Tanganyika  the  people  go  naked,  but  by  a  manipulation 
of  the  fatty  tegument  of  the  lower  body  in  cnildhood,  thev  produce 
an  apron  which  hangs  down  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  thighs. 
(Schurtz,  "  Philosophic  der  Tracht,"  p.  21.) 

2  Westermarck,  "Human  Marriage." 
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piece  of  doth,  or  a  dazzling  shell ,  thiA  could  not  of  course 
escape  the  attcDtion  of  others  :  and  the  scanty  covering  was 
fooud  to  act  as  the  most  powerful  obtainable  sexual  stimulus. 
Henee  the  popularity  of  such  garmentB  in  the  savage  world.*' 

These  facts  undoubtedly  show  the  closest  connection  l>etween 
clothing  and  the  attraction  of  the  sexes  as  Weatermarck 
points  out,  but  it  is  not  to  be  understood  by  this  that  clothing 
itself  is,  normally,  a  direct  appeal  to  passion.  Simply  to 
attract  attention  to  the  sexual  organs  can,  surely,  not  be  the 
whole  of  the  purpose.  For  this,  a  gesture,  the  mere  exhibi- 
tion of  the  body,  the  simplest  expression  of  desire,  would  be 
much  more  effective.  The  brilliant  colors,  the  odd  and  curious 
forms  of  primeval  dress  and  ornament,  must  have  the  effect 
of  awakening  mental  processes  which  intervene  and  tend  to 
postpone  the  sexual  climax*  They  must  represent  a  margin, 
an  overflow,  which  engages  the  attention  with  something  else 
than  immediate  gratification.  The  primary  effect  will  be  to 
momentarily  withdraw  the  sexual  impulse  when  that  is  pres- 
ent, and  to  allow  of  an  irradiation  where  the  mind  is  engaged 
with  visual  sensations  not  primarily  the  sign  ol  sex.  That 
tlie  wearing  of  bright  ob]ects  is  believed  to  have  the  effect  of 
warding  off  danger,  is  shown  in  their  use  to  avert  the  evil 
eye,  which  is  often  only  a  synonym  for  an  n  neon  troll  able 
sexual  passion.  By  the  use  of  such  objects  the  attention  is 
directed  rather  to  the  personality  than  to  the  person,  which 
is  always  sufficiently  plain.  It  is  an  attempt  to  display 
psychical  rather  than  physical  features.  The  bit  of  ornament 
is  an  expression  of  an  inner  state,  of  a  sensitiveness  hi^'her 
than  the  crude  though  powerful  sensations  of  sex,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  it  becomes  at  last  an  attraction  and  may 
be  preserved  by  sexual  selection.  Ornamental  clothing  is 
not  a  simple  lure.  It  is  a  sign  or  symbol  of  a  greater  refine- 
ment of  perception  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  the  man  or 
the  woman  who  gives  the  best  evidence  of  these  qualities  is 
the  one  who  is  chosen  by  members  of  the  opposite  sex  who 
possess  snch  qualities  themselves.  The  attraction  is  in  the 
mind  and  not  in  the  sexual  organs. 

But  if  higher  considerations  do  not  inhibit  its  activity 
(and  here  also  we  see  the  value  of  a  margin),  and  the  sexual 
instinct  is  to  obtain  its  culminating  satisfaction,  the  wider 
irradiation  by  spreading  an  erethism  throughout  the  higher 
centres  of  the  brain,  will,  by  its  reaction  on  the  system,  only 
aid  in  arousing  and  strengthening  the  natural  performance  of 
the  sexual  function.  The  objects  of  beauty  may  then  very 
readily  under  the  influence  of  passion  at  white  heat  become 
identified  with  its  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  and  apart  from 
the  represetitative  effect  of  which  we  have  already  spoken 
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become  instinctively  connected  with  purely  sexaal  feelings. 
When,  however,  this  instinctive  connection  leads  the  rest,  the 
sexual  instinct  has  lost  its  highest  potentiality,  has  retreated 
and  fallen  back  upon  its  centre,  and  although  it  may  be  more 
concentrated  and  rank,  is  also  more  easily  defeated  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  This  difference  between  a  symbolism 
which  is  alive  and  growing  and  one  which  is  only  instinctive, 
is  the  difference  between  art  on  the  one  hand  and  a  degraded 
fetiehism  on  the  other. 

Shame^  Jealousy^  and  Fear.  Let  us  now  turn  to  another 
phase  of  the  question  of  clothing,  where  we  find  a  symbolism 
more  of  a  moral  than  an  artistic  nature.  Jealousy,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  is  very  frequently  an  underlying  feature 
of  the  passion  of  sex,  and  far  from  being  sloughed  off  with 
advancing  development,  has  gradually  shown  itself  mordj 
plainly  in  the  higher  species*  The  institution  of  marriage, 
both  in  man  and  in  the  higher  animals,  especially  in  the  quad- 
rumana,  is  largely  ascribable  to  its  influence*  Sehurtz^  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  feeling  of  shame  in  the  human  species  is 
connected  with  jealousy  and  an  outcome  of  social  develop- 
ment. The  desire  of  the  man  for  complete  possession  has  given 
rise  in  the  woman  to  a  desire  to  conceal  and  protect  what  is 
regarded  as  valoable.  He  gives  instances  which  indicate  that 
people  who  are  habitually  naked,  yet  show  the  effect  of  shame, 
and  occasionally  hide  the  sexual  organs.  He  states  that 
in  the  most  of  cases,  and  the  exceptions  are  those  of  the 
lowest  races,  it  is  the  women  who  are  more  carefully  covered, 
and  he  thinks  that  the  use  of  clothes  which  begins  with  the 
sexual  organs  is  the  ''outer  expression  of  a  specific  human 
morality.^'  He  points  out  that  it  is  the  married  women  who 
are  the  most  frequently  and  most  completely  clothed*  That 
the  dress,  however  scanty,  is  the  recognition  of  this  condition, 
and  the  sign  of  its  approval  by  the  tribe,  an  indication  of  the 
fact  that  the  wile  belongs  to  one  man  ;  **that  for  other  men 
she  exists  no  longer  as  a  woman,  but  only  as  a  human  being/' 
Bchurtz  mentions  as  other  possible  sources  of  the  use  of  clothes, 
the  need  of  protection  from  weather,  flies,  and  small  injuries, 
the  desire  for  ornament  and  decoration,  and  the  desire  to  dis- 
tinguish classes  or  Individuals,  by  way  of  trophy  or  princely 
signs.  He  regards  the  aesthetic  ground  as  the  least  probable 
of  any  of  these  sources,  and  says  that  the  sculptor,  who 
knows  much  more  than  these  uncivilized  people  of  the  tropics 
what  l>eauty  means,  does  not  cover  up  the  naked  body,  but 
unsuspiciously  reveals  it — that  he  would  find  it  the  greatest 
prudery  to  be  untrue  to  nature,  and  that  we  never  find  the 
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purely  natural  ti^ly^  so  long  a8  in£nenceB  from  other  sources 
do  not  work  upon  our  feelings,  i.  e,,  that  there  shall  be  no 
sexual  stimulus.  When,  later  oQi  he  speaks  of  clothes  in  art 
mod  particularly  in  sculpture,  he  says  that  the  fij^ure  here 
do^s  not  come  under  the  same  laws  as  in  reality,  that  in  art, 
clothes  may  be  used  as  an  ornament  or  as  a  means  of  expres- 
aioD,  but  not  as  a  covering.  He  also  admits  that  although 
dailies  are  originally  used  as  covering,  and  therefore  more  by 
the  women  than  the  men,  it  is  just  with  the  women  that,  later 
on,  Ihey  become  more  highly  decorated  and  serve  as  a  means 
of  attraction. 

The  weakness  of  this  theory  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
aDCOunt  for  the  wearing  of  clothes  by  men,  aod  if  the  lowest 
raoes  represent  the  earliest  stages,  it  would  appear,  according 
to  Schurtz's  own  admission,  that  men  began  to  use  clothes 
fii9t.  But  as  to  the  priority  of  their  possible  origin,  we  are 
not  for  our  purposes  particularly  interested.  Whichever  is 
first,  all  of  them  are  actually  found  as  causes  for  the  use  of 
clothes.  The  mere  starting  point,  a  very  difficnlt  thing  to 
dstermine,  is  of  much  leas  consequence  than  the  natural  trend 
of  the  associations.  It  may  very  possibly  be  that  different 
tribes  originally  used  dress  for  different  reasons,  but  the 
question  is,  having  adopted  it,  do  they  not  lay  gi^at  stress 
upon  itas  a  means  of  beautifying  themselves,  rendering  them* 
selves  attractive  or  producing  an  impression  of  value  and 
importance,  especially  condncive  t^)  success  in  love!  The 
feeling  of  shame  itself,  with  its  derivatives,  modesty  on  the 
oae  band,  coquetry  on  the  other,  is  undoubtedly  a  gi^eat  at- 
IraetiaD,  tending  to  satisfy  and  allay  the  jealousy  which  un- 
derlies the  sexual  passion. 

Prom  a  consideration  of  the  facts  it  seems  reasonable  to 
lake  the  view  that  men  and  women  adopted  dress  for  different 
]|lOliveS"the  man  originally  for  the  purpose  of  decoration 
and  attraction,  the  woman  for  the  purpose  of  a  covering.  In 
tbis  the  sexes  are  true  to  the  characteristics  they  have  shown 
throughout  the  animal  series.  The  feeling  of  shame  is  not 
originally  a  male  quality,  nor  deeply  rooted  in  the  sexual 
lastinet  regarded  by  itself*  It  is  related  rather  to  fear  and 
aaoatcome  of  self  preservation,  conservative  in  its  tenden- 
eleiT  and  characteristic  of  the  female  diathesis.  This  does 
BOi  prevent  its  having  been  selected  by  the  males  as  a  result 
of  tlieJr  rivalry  and  jealousy  of  each  other,  nor  its  transmis- 
sioQ  by  heredity  to  the  males  themselves.  It  is  clear  that 
Uke  the  other  foils  of  the  sexual  passion,  shame  must  be 
averoome  by  love  before  the  culmination  of  the  final  act.  The 
Isaloiisy  on  the  part  of  the  man,  the  fear  to  offend  this  on  the 
part  of  the  woman,  of  which  the  concealment  of  the   person 
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may  be  an  expression,  would  have  no  meaning  but  for  the 
sexual  instinct,  and  the  possible  gratification  thereof  which 
has  called  them  forth.  No  doubt  the  feeling  of  shame  is  a 
specific  human  morality,  but  it  has  its  origin  in  sex.  It  is 
made  to  be  overcome,  and  the  acts  of  display,  of  attraction 
and  ornament,  which  tend  to  affect  this  purpose  must  be  a 
deei)er  and  more  fundamental  expression  of  the  sexual  in- 
stinct, which  however  only  shows  its  strength  and  range  as  it 
becomes  more  widely  irradiated.     As  Mantegazza  says  : 

The  more  one  simplifies  love  and  reduces  it  simply  to  a  oonnection 
between  two  persons  of  opposite  sex,  so  much  tne  less  easy  is  the 
development  of  jealousy  and  the  less  complicated  is  the  sensuous 
ceremonial.  The  more  it  is  surrounded  by  the  feelings  of  shame, 
coyness,  secrecy,  and  obscure  and  undefined  ideas,  the  more  full  of 
sensation  and  tenderness  becomes  the  whole  meonanism,  but  also 
the  more  easily  broken.^ 

The  moral  and  the  esthetic  values  of  clothing  are  thus  not 
really  opposed.  Both,  as  irradiations  of  sex,  increase  each 
other's  effect.  The  delicate  and  even  severe  morality  of  the 
present  day  in  matters  of  dress,  probably  tends  to  accent,  if 
it  makes  more  rare  the  {esthetic  sensibility,  as  well  as  the 
keenness  of  the  sexual  feeling  from  which  it  is  derived. 

Symbolism  and  Fetichism.  In  their  estimation  of  what  is 
beautiful  and  attractive,  savage  races  are  greatly  influenced  by 
the  smallest  and  finest  distinctions.  Of  the  thousands  of 
possible  beauties  which  such  an  organic  structure  as  the  body 
might  present,  they  pick  out  one  or  two  to  which  they  pay 
attention,  while  they  neglect  the  rest.  A  view  which  is  able 
to  grasp  the  harmony  of  the  whole  and  knit  together  the 
greatest  variety  of  detail  seems  impossible  to  them.  One 
tribe  will  insist  upon  some  few  characteristics  which  it  sets  up 
for  admiration,  while  an  adjoining  tribe,  with  almost  the  same 
material  to  work  upon,  picks  out  characteristics  and  originates 
manners  and  customs  entirely  different.  It  seems  as  if,  at 
all  costs  there  must  be  emphasis,  there  must  be  a  focus,  whether 
that  is  situated  so  that  its  penumbra  takes  in  the  greatest 
possible  remaining  beauty  or  not. 

The  religious  spirit  is  equally  close  and  narrow.  A  stick 
or  a  stone  which  differs  but  unimportantly  from  many  an- 
other, is  seized  upon,  its  differences  magnified  in  the  imagi- 
nation by  the  very  act  of  attention,  and  set  up  for  adoration. 
The  turning  of  a  feather  will  determine  an  expedition.  The 
doing  of  a  thing  at  a  certain  time  and  in  a  certain  way  with- 
out the  deviation  of  a  hair,  and  many  more  such  whims,  fears 
and  superstitions,  present  the  same  psychological  features. 

^Anthropologish-cultur-historische  Studien  iiber  de  Gesohlechts- 
verhaltnisse  des  Mensohen,  p.  39. 
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This  fetichism  is  of  coarse  not  absent  in  the  lower  animals, 
hat  in  man  it  reaches  a  fineness  and  discrimination  to  be  fonnd 
DOwhereelse.  It  dei>ends  pri  marily  upon  an  increase  of  the  psy 
oboiogical  processor  representation  ^involving  greater  powers  of 
comparison  and  analysis  as  compared  with  the  lower  animals. 
The  outer  iropressions  come  to  be  clearly  distinguished  as 
such,  but  at  the  same  time  are  often  treated  as  symbols  of 
inner  experiences,  and  a  meaning  read  into  them  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  possess.  Bymbolism  or  fetichism  is,  in- 
deed^ just  the  capacity  to  see  meaning,  to  emphasize  something 
lor  the  sake  of  other  things  which  do  not  appear.  In  brain 
terms  it  indicates  an  activity  of  the  higher  centres,  a  sort  of 
side* tracking  or  .long- circuiting  of  the  primitive  energy.  It 
is  not  the  mere  sensuous  impression  of  the  crooked  stick  and 
the  attendant  reUexes  which  have  control.  This  impression 
has  given  rise  to  another  process,  which  for  the  moment  dom- 
inates the  brain,  and  under  whose  influence  it  ac^tually  neglects 
what  is  more  immetUate  and  apparently  more  real.  The 
stick  itself  becomes  the  symtol  for  this  peculiar  and  other- 
wise expressionless  experience,  and  it  is  set  up  as  a  fetich  or 
m  god.  Once  having^  obtained  this  focusing  power,  the 
advaDcement  of  humanity  Is  fleterTuineS  by  ever- increasing 
improvements  in  its  adjustment  and  its  range. 

As  already  stated,  it  is  neither  in  the  absence  of  sexual  ex- 
cilement  nor  in  the  very  height  of  it,  that  the  margin  making 
MQgible  t  he  formation  of  a  fetich  or  sensuous  symbol,  occurs. 
Mavements  capable  of  leading  up  to  the  climax  are  more  pro- 
ductive in  this  rt*spect.  Particular  movements  of  the  dance, 
particuhir  deconitions  have  their  origin  here,  and  tend  to  be- 
come symljolic  and  fetichistic.  J*  Douovan,  *  in  **  Festal 
OrJl^n  of  Human  Speech,'^  speaks  of  the  absorptive  power  of 
neDsation  under  festal  excitement.  '*  We  must  not  lose  sight 
af  the  absorptive  elements  of  sensation,  the  regular  move- 
meiifB  of  the  tK>dy,  the  rhythmic  sounds  of  sticks  and  stones, 
the  rhythmic  and  articulated  cries.  It  is,  perhaps,  impossible 
to  «etilliate  too  highly  the  value  of  this  absorption  for  enab- 
ling the  festal  excitement  to  mould  the  natural  passions 
uoording  to  It^^  own  tendencies  instead  of  iM-iiig  destroyed  by 
tiMiii«''  Boaetti'S  poem,  **The  Woodsptirge,"' gives  a  con- 
erde  example  of  the  formation  of  such  a  symbol. 


'^The  wind  flapped  looBe,  the  wind  wa 
Shaken  out  dead  from  tree  and  hill; 
I  hod  walked  on  at  the  wlnd^s  will,— 
I  iiat  now,  for  the  wind  waa  gtilL 
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Between  my  knees  my  forehead  was,— 
My  lips,  drawn  in,  said  not  Alas! 
My  hair  was  over  in  the  grass, 
My  naked  ears  heard  the  day  pass. 

Mv  eyes,  wide  open,  had  the  run 

Or  some  ten  weeds  to  fix  upon: 

Among  those  few,  out  of  the  sun. 

The  woodspurge  flowered,  three  cups  in  one. 

From  perfect  grief  there  need  not  be 
Wisdom  or  even  memory: 
One  thine  there  learnt  remains  to  me,— 
The  woodspurge  has  a  cup  of  three." 

Here  the  otherwise  insignificant  presentation  of  the  three- 
capi>ed  woodspnrge,  representing  originally  a  mere  side  cur- 
rent of  the  stream  of  consciousness,  becomes  the  intellectual 
symbol  or  fetich  of  the  whole  psychosis  forever  after. 

It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  the  stronger  the  emotion  the  more 
likely  will  become  the  formation  of  an  overlying  symbolism, 
whidh  serves  to  focus  and  stand  in  place  of  something  greater 
than  itself ;  nowhere,  at  least,  is  symbolism  a  more  character- 
istic feature  than  as  an  expression  of  the  sexual  instinct.  The 
I>as8ion  of  sex,  with  its  immense  hereditary  background,  in 
early  man  becomes  centered  often  upon  the  most  trivial  and 
unimportant  features,  which  are  often  not  at  all  representa- 
tive of  profound  biological  affinities,  such  as  are  without  doubt 
the  bright  colors,  beautiful  voices,  ete.,  of  the  lower  animals. 
The  mutilations,  the  tattooings,  the  rites  of  puberty,  the 
dress,  the  ceremonies  so  rigidly  insisted  on  as  a  preliminary 
to  sexual  gratification,  indicate,  however,  a  psychic  advance. 
This  symbolism,  now  l)ecome  fetichistic,  or  symbolic  in  a 
bad  sense,  is  at  least  an  exercise  of  the  increasing  represent- 
ative power  of  man,  upon  which  so  much  of  his  advancement 
has  depended,  while  it  also  served  to  express  and  help  to 
purify  his  most  perennial  emotion. 

While  this  is  an  account  of  the  inception  of  a  symbol  or 
fetich,  after  this  has  once  been  established  it  is  not  necessary 
that  there  should,  especially  among  the  majority,  be  much  if 
any  conscious  reference  to  its  significance.  Its  effect  on  the 
sensibility  is  assured  by  heredity  and  social  custom.  It  may 
even  lose  its  meaning,  or  become  loaded  with  a  meaning  much 
larger  than  was  originally  intended,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
becomes  more  in  harmony  with  the  basal  JBsthetico-physiolog- 
Ical  demands  of  the  retina,  the  ear,  or  the  sense  of  movement. 
Plenty  of  our  conventional  designs  have  had  just  such  a 
history,  as  well  as  many  of  the  words  and  gestures  which  we 
unthinkingly  or  superstitiously  use. 
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neneoaasitj  o!  htuuan  nature  to  focus  attea^ 
Horn  npoa  Moiclhiiig  which  becomes  a  sign  or  symbol  of  other 
thtnsB  mmwrn  inportanl  than  its^,  plaj^  a  great  part  in  the 
mrlf  phallic  religion.  Here  was  an  attempt,  immense,  pro^ 
fomid,  to  eoTisag^  the  whole  of  a  scattered  experience  aod 
give  it  form. 

PhaUieism  is  not  a  religion  characteristic  of  the  very  lowesi 
In  Alriea  to-day  it  is  strong  with  the  Dahomeyans^ 
Ibe  sturdiest  races  of  the  blacks.  It  lies  back  of 
AiymM  history.  The  Bibles  of  the  world  imply  it,  as  do 
much  of  present  ritm^  ceremonies  aod  sacramental  eostames. 
The  legend  of  the  Holy  Grail  and  the  noble  figure  of  Sir  Gala* 
had  haire  deeeendcd  from  it. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  worship  of  the  generative  organs, 
and  particnlarly  of  the  male  organ,  should  be  the  natural  eon- 
tannalion  of  that  instinct  for  the  beautiful  which,  as  an  out- 
mmm  and  irradiation  of  the  sexual  passion,  we  have  already 
obsenred  in  operation  with  man  and  the  lower  animals.  But 
■o  one  can  nnderstand  phallicism  who  fails  to  observe  how 
closely  interwoven  it  is  with  society  and  the  gods.  It  is  no 
private  cult,  nor  does  it  depend  merely  upon  free  sexaal 
sdeoUon  and  the  rivalry  of  individuals.  It  is  a  gi*eat  idea, 
iMd  Id  constrain  the  hearts  of  thousands.  This  is  the  source 
of  its  beauty  as  well  as  of  its  usefulness  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  among  warlike  nations.  As  a  great  idea  it  bound 
(be  people  together  and  snmmed  up  an  immense  circle  of  out- 
ward irradiation.  Ancestor  worship,  tree  and  serpent  wor* 
ship  are  phases  of  pbaJIicnsm.  The  gout,  bulL  serpent^  tench, 
tarfl^~*3omesticcockf  seambitus,  dove,  pig,  lotus,  the  con- 
SttHations,  the  moon  and  faun  with  fire  its  earthly  represent- 
ative, heat  and  moisture,  pyramidal  stones,  artificial  obelisks 
and  pyramids,  uprights  generally,  from  which  have  probably 
descended  our  church  steeples^  the  gloljc,  the  cross,  *  and  many 
other  forms,  as  symbols  of  death  and  life,  genei*ation  and 
regeneration,  are  interchangeable  with  the  human  phallus. 

Lajard^  traces  phallicism  to  its  oldest  known  forms  among 
the  Chaldaeans.  Their  philosophy  was,  in  a  word,  the  uni- 
vemality  of  generation.  Everything  waxes  and  wanes. 
Periodicity  is  the  world-law.    Sexuality  is  its  expression  and 


*Coiuit  Oohlet  d'Alvlella  r  **La  Migration  des  SymboleB** )  takes  the 
vtow  thai  orofiBisfl  are  coBmogonal,  the  four  armg  symbolizing  the 
foor  dlrectionn.  As  a  sign  of  the  weather  they  would  come  to  be  a 
toksn  of  health  and  good  wishes.  This  is  not  contradictory  to  a 
phslllr  '  ration*  As  we  shall  see,  phallicism  could  not  become 

srsU^  i  t  became  cosmogonal,  and  in  that  sense  universal. 

■  •KJulte  de  Venus," 
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its  most  important  typical  phase.  The  oldest  god  is  male  and 
female  in  one  :  the  bearded  Venus,  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
It  was  by  the  division  of  this  mystic  hermaphrodite  that  the 
sexes  were  formed  and  Yenus  Pandemos  became  Yenns 
Aphrodite  and  Hermes  or  Priapns.  The  original  human 
being  was  also  bisexual,  and  afterwards  divided  by  the  gods 
into  man  and  woman.  This  first  state  was  one  of  quiescence, 
symbolized  sometimes  by  the  ef^g^  from  which  everything 
comes. 

By  comparing  all  the  varied  legends  of  the  east  and  west,  we 
obtain  the  following  outline  of  the  mythology  of  the  ancients:  It 
recognizes  as  the  primary  elements  of  things  two  independent 
principles  of  the  nature  of  male  and  female:  and  these  in  mystic 
union,  as  the  soul  and  body,  constitute  the  Great  Hermaphrodite 
Deity.  THE  ONE,  the  universe  itself,  consisting  still  of  the  two 
separate  elements  of  its  composition,  modified,  though  combined  in 
one  individual,  of  which  all  things  are  regarded  but  as  parts.  > 

Associated  with  this  bi- sexual  philosophy  of  things,  origi- 
nating contemporaneously,  or  derived  from  it,  is  a  trinita- 
rian  explanation,  which  is  also  essentially  phallic  in  its 
symbolism  and  application.  When  the  original  unity  be- 
came divided  into  powerful  separated  deities,  it  still  seemed 
to  maintain  a  certain  existence  in  the  minds  of  believers,  first 
as  a  general  ground  of  existence  and  afterwards  as  an  inde- 
I)endent  personification.  The  sun  in  some  religions  is  entirely 
masculine  ;  Baal  and  Molock  are  characteristic  Semitic  forms; 
but  in  many  cases  in  the  sun  became  concentrated  the 
.      ^^    three  persons  of  the  Deity.      These  were  distinguished  as  the 

ji^  V-^  ^  creating,  the  preserving,  and  the  destroying  powers.  In  Hin- 
\    .t^'  '  dij^tan,  Brahma,  Yishnu,  Siva;  in  Persia, Oromasdes,  Mithra, 

^■\  V  >*'Ahrijnan  ;  in  Egypt,  Osiris,  Neith,  Typhon.^  These  forms 
^tiv'  *  ^  ,^ufermoTQ  philosophical  and  later  phases  of  phallicism,  and, 

Ti      A*  *  ^although  they  absorbed  the  strength  of  the  earlier  phases,  yet 

i>A^''  \  often  left  them  behind  to  continue  their  hold  upon  the  imag- 
J  inations  of  the  lower  classes.     In  case  of  any  conflict  it  was 

always  open  to  the  leaders  to  identify  their  more  cultured  art 
and  religion  with  the  cruder  forms.  The  worship  of  Jugger- 
naut, or  the  great  creator,  as  the  word  signifies,  for  example, 
goes  back  to  the  very  earliest  times.  This  god  is  worshipped 
in  the  form  of  a  bull,  which  is  identified  with  Taurus  of  the 
zodiac.  According  to  Higgins,  Inman,^  and  others,  his  wor- 
ship has  been  carried  on  from  the  time  that  the  sun  in  the 
vernal  equinox  was  in  the  first  degree  of  Taurus,  6,600  years 
ago.     After   passing  through  Taurus,  the  sun  appeared  in 


*  Corey's  "  Fragments." 

-  Godfrey  Higgins,  "Anacalypsis,"  p.  13. 
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AilQBt  wUdi  also,  wifji  its  earthly  representative,   became 
a  phallie  sign. 

Hie  aacied  word,  Qm,  is  a  symbol  of  the  ?1nf^^^  t'^'^iity  Arc  * 
II  ia  in  llie  origiiial  speUed  with  three  letters,  and,  as  Higgins^ 
nija,  a  woold  be  better  expressed  in  English  by  Anm,  Aom« 
«r  Awm.  The  first  letter  stands  for  the  creator,  the  second 
far  the  imaenrer,  and  the  third  for  the  destroyer.  Sir  W. 
Jones  says  that  the  mystical  word  Om  signifies  the  solar  fire. 
In  an  old  Parana  we  find  the  following  passage:  *<A11  the 
rites  ordained  in  the  Yedas,  the  sacrifices  to  fire,  and  all  the 
other  solemn  pnrifications  shall  pass  away,  bnt  that  which 
ihaD  never  pass  away  is  the  word  Om  —  for  it  is  the  symbol 
of  the  Lord  of  all  things."  Higgins  thinks  that  this  word  is 
foimd  in  the  Greelc  amphi  (an  oracle)  or  omphalus^  which  is  ^^ 
related  to  the  Latin,  umbilictts.  It  will  be  remembered  that  *^ 
the  Hindoo  devotees,  while  repeating  their  sacred  word,  sit  .  ^  < 
with  crossed  1^^  gasing  at  the  na^l.  The  i>osition  is  also  f  a^ 
physiologically  in  harmony  with  a  half  ecstatic  abstraction.  >  %>u 
The  word  tricmphe^  repeated  in  the  Dionysiac  festivals,  is  iri- 
mm-phef  i.  e.,  the  triple  omphe^  although  this  might  be 
repeated  in  Greece  withont  any  idea  of  its  origin  or  meaning 
flna  that  of  its  being  a  sacred  word.  Inman  believes  that 
tte  word  John  with  its  synonym  Jack  are  of  phallic  origin, 
tte  first  form  of  John  being  lO  or  ION.  He  identifies  the 
0  wiUi  the  kteisj  or  female  organ,  J,  the  upright,  with  the  phal- 
lus. The  Hindoo  word  YONI,  the  emblem  of  the  female 
organ  of  generation,  is  another  form  of  it.  Jack  is  a  form  of 
lacchns  or  Baechas,  the  snn  god,  and  belongs  to  the  male 
Bide  of  the  symbolism.  Both  words  were  used  in  the  ix^vcls 
of  the  Elensinian  mysteries,  which  were  descended,  as  Plu- 
tarch suspected,  from  verj^  ancient  times,  and  were  probably 
survivals  of  the  spring  festivals  of  savage  people,  in  which 
sexual  excitement  is  such  a  prominent  feature.  In  Greece 
and  afterwards  in  Rome,  these  mysteries  l>ecame  the  ocoasions 
of  the  wildest  orgies.  Maids  and  matrons  ran  wildly  through 
the  woods,  naked  or  clothed  in  skins,  with  serpents  in  their 
hair.  They  carried  with  them  sexual  symbols,  ilourishing 
torches,  which  continued  to  burn  when  plunged  in  water. 
They  tore  animals  to  pieces  in  their  fury  and  ate  the  flesh 
raw  and  quivering.  In  the  festivals  in  honor  of  the  repro- 
dnctive  i)owers  of  nature,  held  in  Home  in  the  month  of 
April,  *•  the  Phallus  was  carried  in  a  cart  and  led  in  proces- 
sion by  the  Roman  ladies  to  the  temple  of   Venus  outside  the 
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Ck>lline  gate^  and  there  presented  by  them  to  the  aexoal 
parts  of  the  goddess." 

With  the  advent  of  Christianity  these  ancient  feasts  were 
re-edited  and  made  to  speak  more  pnrely,  if  more  abstractly, 
of  reproduction  and  immortality,  generation  and  regenera- 
tion. The  higher  elements  of  religion  and  art,  the  sentiment 
for  nature,  and  religious  adoration  characteristic  of  the 
spring,  would  seem  to  have  lost  to  a  very  large  extent  their 
sexual  content;  although  the  intensity  of  feeling  and  emo- 
tional depth  which  accompany  these  higher  manifestations, 
proclaim  themselves  as  the  natural  transformation  of  the 
primitive  energy  of  sex-  The  preliminary  fasting,  the  re- 
pression of  the  sexual  instinct  during  the  time  of  Lent,  the 
determination  of  the  date  by  the  changes  of  the  moon,  a 
female  symbol,  besides  many  popular  customs,  e,  g,j  the  eat- 
ing of  eggs,  of  hot  cross  buns,  also  show  how  much  the  new 
form  has  been  dependent  on  the  old. 

The  story  of  the  fall  is  referred  to  in  the  history  of  many 
diflfeivnt  nations,  and  lold  in  many  different  ways,  which  are 
yet  essentially  similar  to  the  account  given  in  our  own  Bible. 
In  many  of  these  cases  there  is  an  undoubted  jihallic  refer- 
ence.  According  to  the  Persian  legend,  **  the  tirst  man  and 
woman  were  seduced  by  Ahriman  under  the  form  of  a  serpent, 
and  they  then  committed  *  in  thought,  word  and  action  the 
carnal   sin,   and   thus   tainted  with  original  sin  all  their  de- 


scendants. 


Wake*  says  ** eating  the  forbidden  fruit  was 


simply  a  hgurative  mode  of  expressing  the  performance  of  the 
act  necessary  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  human  race  —  an  act 
which  in  its  origin  was  thought  to  t>e  the  source  of  all  evil.'' 
The  serpent  is  continually  associated  with  phallic  symbols, 
and  becomes  itself  a  phallic  sign.  The  cobra  of  India  is  said 
to  copulate  while  standing  upright  in  the  double  twisted  form, 
represented  in  the  Caduceus  of  Mercury.  Wake-  says  that 
the  Phteuicians  supposed  that  the  serpent  had  tlie  quality  of 
putting  off  its  old  age  and  assuming  a  second  youth,  con- 
nected probably  with  the  casting  of  its  skin,  a  quality  which 
was  made  use  of  iu  typifying  generation  and  eternity. 

This  short  account  of  the  symbolic  side  of  j^hallicism  will 
suffice  to  indicate  its  great  fertility  and  resource.  The  sym- 
bols we  have  been  dealing  with,  although  they  represent  the 
spirit  of  a  past  religion,  are  in  themselves  forms  of  art,  pro- 
ductions, inventions,  which  appeal  dii*ectly  to  sensibility, 
whatever  other  content  they  may  possess.  Sculpture,  archi 
tecture,  the  graphic  arts  and  poetry  in  no  less  degree,  were 


'  Westropp  and  Wake,  **  Ancient  SjTnbol  Worship,**  p, 
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the  channels  through  whith  they  flowed  and  by  which  they 
have  come  down  to  us.  The  rites  and  ceremonies  are  often 
bnt  the  abbreviated  remains  of  a  presentation  essentially 
dramatie.  The  saci-ed  words  are  concentrated  poems ,  and 
are  received  and  felt  by  devoteea  with  a  corresponding 
ecstasy. 

But  there  is  another  side  of  even  greater  consequence,  the 
emotional  and  active  side,  and  it  was  the  union  of  this  with 
an  intelligible  symbolism  that  made  phalliciBm  what  it  was. 
The  relationship  that  exists  between  these  two  is  very  much 
the  same  as  that  which  obtains  between  money  and  wealth. 
The  formal  and  intellectual  side  is  of  no  value  apart  from  the 
wealth  of  feeling,  emotion,  sense  of  value  and  worth,  which 
it  expresses  and  renders  more  easy  of  manipulation  and  ex- 
change* The  value  of  symbolism  to  the  sexual  instinct  lies 
in  its  capacity  to  utter  the  vast  and  unknown  past  that  wells 
up  in  every  man  who  feels  and  thinks,  and  at  no  time  more 
poignantly  than  under  the  infloence  of  love.  How,  then,  did 
phalHcism  play  upon  or  express  these  original  and  voiceless 
powers ! 

In  the  first  place»  indistinct  and  complicated  symbolism 
itself  effects  the  more  irradiated  portions  of  the  imagin- 
ation, and  favors  a  filling  of  reverie,  mysticism,  and  other 
§ensnons1y  tinctured  lesser  emotions,  which  lead  naturally,  in 
the  beoilthiest  natures  at  least,  to  the  complete  vigor  of  the 
eexnal  passion.  Hut  there  is  no  place  in  which  phallicism  shows 
its  depth  and  range  more  distinctly  than  in  the  way  in  which  N 
it  exploits  the  assoCiai;ed  ^Sk  J  on  ^  o  f  fear  and  anger,  and  j 
ihroagh  them  tnt»en§ifiiiffl  tim  upward  recoil  of  confidence,  j 
faith  and  love.  DetWi -te- ffonstantly  brought  face  to  face 
with -tore- in-  its  most  ecstatic  condition.  8ays  Higgins* 
of  these  early  times,  *  ^Everywhere  throughout  all  nature 
the  law  that  flestruction  was  reproduction  appeared  to  pre- 
vail,'* and  that  this  (a  very  suggestive  point)  led  as  its 
natural  outcome  to  the  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls. 
The  worship  of  the  serpent  was  particularly  characterized  by 
these  cruel  and  terrible  excitements. 

The  i-epresentations  of  Kali,  tlie  goddess  of  nature  and 
fecundity,  may  be  taken  as  an  example  : 

Sbe  in  entwined  with  eerpeDtH  ;  a  circlet  of  llowers  surrounda 
bar  bead  ;  a  necklace  of  Hkulla  ;  a  girdle  of  di^gevered  human 
llUlda ;  tieers  crouching  at  her  feet,— indeed  every  combination  of 
the  horrible  and  loathsome  la  invoked  to  portray  the  dark  character 
which  she  representa.  She  delights  in  human  sacrifices,  and  the 
riloal  presciibee  that  previous  to  the  death  of  the  victim,  she 
•booldhe  invoked  as  follows  :  *^Let  the  sacrificer  first  repeat  the 
iuuii#  of  Kali  thrice,  Hail  Kali  I  Kali  I  Halt  Devi!     Hail,  Ooddesa  of 
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Puritan  repressioa  is  too  Belf-centered.  The  purity  that  does 
nothing  more  than  keep  itself  unspotted  from  the  world,  is 
unsait^d  to  our  growing  wants  and  larger  social  conscious- 
ness. What  we  need  at  present  is  a  modern  phalliciam,  a 
religions  and  artistic  spirit  that  goes  out  to  meet  the  sexual 
instinct,  and  is  able  to  find  in  it  the  centre  of  evolution,  the 
heart  and  soul  ol  the  world,  the  holy  of  holies  to  all  right 
feeling  men.  We  need  the  manly  courage  and  noble  love 
which  are  able  to  protect  and  to  enshrine  the  beautiful  body 
and  soul  of  woman,  able  to  be  faithful  in  the  perilous  days 
of  youth  to  her  dear  image^  shining  yet  as  through  a  glass, 
but  darkly,  a  fidelity  able  to  keep  this  dim  and  evanescent 
imagination  like  a  charm  against  coarse  seductions.  This 
ideal  we  need  to  base  upon  the  facts  of  biology  and  history. 
No  abstract  dream  will  stand  the  strain  of  our  present  knowl* 
edge  of  the  world,  nor  the  intimate  experiences  of  married 
life.  This  jot  de  tfivre,  like  all  the  irradiations  of  sex,  must 
be  an  outcome  and  an  overflow  of  our  present  actual  cir- 
cumstance. 

Borne  of  our  best  literature  shows  a  dawning  of  this  idea. 
Goethe's  Faust  is  strongly  sexual.  The  witches'  kitchen  in 
which  Faust  drinks  the  rejuvenating  draught  which  enables 
him  to  see  a  Helena  in  every  woman  that  he  meets ^  is  typical 
according  to  Goethe's  admission  in  conversation,  of  the  in- 
fluence of  sex.  The  outcome  of  the  whole  drama  might  be 
summed  up  in  the  words — to  adopt  Bayard's  translation : 
**  Ever  the  womanly  lifts,  leads  us  on."  The  French  poetfl 
are  admittedly  sexual,  sometimes  atavistically  so.  De  Mas- 
set  boasts  in  one  of  his  lyrics  of  having  sung  **  la  rouerie*^  to 
the  young  men  of  France.  Swinburne  in  a  much  more  pes* 
gimistic  way  had  at  one  period  a  similar  tendency.  Tennyson 
appeals  with  appropriate  delicacy  to  the  tenderest  of  senti- 
ments. Of  120  poems  in  a  volume  of  selections  of  Browning, 
sixty- three  are  sexual  in  subject. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  that  art  should  deal  with  this  prob* 
lem  in  so  many  words.  Passion  is  better  touched  by  an 
unseen  hand.  Suggestiveness  that  reaches  to  thesubconscioas 
regions  is  deepest  of  all.  So  we  find  many  poems  and  other 
art  works,  which  without  a  word  of  sex  are  simply  embodi- 
ments of  its  movement,  and  have  a  similar  effect  upon  the 
feelings.  The  very  essence  of  everything  lyric  in  poetry, 
paint,  or  music,  is  the  heart- bursting  overflow  of  love,  and  It 
strangely  follows  even  in  its  form,  the  play  of  the  successive 
moments  of  a  sexual  passion.  When  a  poet  sings  as  the 
bird  sings  because  he  must,  like  the  bird,  he  can  not  fail  to 
embody  the  erethie  qualities  ol  sex.  That  he  may  be  au- 
eonscious  of  the  biological  sonree  of  his  enthusiasm,  is  at 
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leagt  no  argamect  against  ita  existence.  Browning  in  his 
''Women  and  Roses*'  gives  us  an  example  of  what  is  meant. 
The  first  five  stanzas  follow  an  emotional  crescendo,  which  is 
filled  with  beantifuly  vague  and  mystic  images,  and  over* 
flowing  with  tender  words.  The  fifth  stanza  breaks  through 
til  reserve : 


"  Deep  as  drops  from  a  Btatae's  plinth, 
The  bee  sucked  In  by  the  hyacinth » 
So  Willi  bur>^  me  while  burning, 
Quench  like  him  at  a  plunge  my  yearning  ; 
Eyes  in  your  eyes,  lips  on  your  lips! 
Fold  me  fast  where  the  cincture  slips, 
Prison  all  my  soul  in  eternities  of  pleasm:^, 
Girdle  me  for  once!     But  no — the  old  measure. 
They  circle  their  rose  oo  my  rose* tree." 


Ill  the  following  and  closing  stanzas,  Browning  irradiates 
ibe  passion  and  carries  it  upwards  to  the  stars.  The  effect 
here  is  of  course  dependent  on  the  matter  as  well  as  upon  the 
foriD^  and  is  so  dear  that  it  seems  as  if  Browning  must  have 
been  distinctly  conscious  of  the  principle. 

Many  technical  forms,  e.  g.j  that  of  the  sonnet,  with  its 
liow  and  measured  octette,  its  more  rapid,  impassioned,  and 
Tmriable  sextette,  show  a  similar  spiritf  as  does  the  movement 
of  many  musical  compoBitions,  even  when  the  musical  content 
is  not  directly  amorous.  Although  it  is  not  so  transparent  to 
the  most  of  observers,  the  aim  of  painting  is  alsolyricaL  The 
joy  of  the  artist  in  his  work,  and  the  embodiment  of  that  joy  in 
his  productions,  is  the  largest  factor  in  successful  painting. 
The  go,  the  snap,  or  the  larger  and  steadier  enthusiasm  which 
takes  longer  to  appreciate,  is  all  upon  the  canvas  for  every 
one  to  read.  The  mere  portrayal  of  objects,  mere  drawing,  is 
the  eradest  thing  a  painter  has  to  do ;  color  and  the  mystery 
Ql  tone,  so  thoroughly  dependent  on  health  and  mood,  are  the 
MMSoe  of  his  activity.  Brush-work,  instead  of  being  an  art 
for  artists,  becomes  the  most  intimate  expression  of  life 
within  the  painter's  grasp,  and  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  the 
last  and  most  difficult  art  to  be  attained,  without  sacrificing 
more  fundamental  and  basal  qualities.  In  this  respect,  the 
aim  of  painting,  as  some  one  has  said,  is  to  express  every- 
tidng  with  two  dots  and  a  dash.  It  is  here  that  the  first 
VMiinesfi  Is  detected,  so  destructive  to  all  art  work.  A  re- 
man  painter  is  said  to  have  pnu'ticed  for  several  months  till 
iMeoold  express  the  wet  rim  of  a  cart- wheel,  refiecting  sky 
aad  trees,  and  quite  of  a  character  of  its  own  in  form  and 
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texture,  by  one  large  sweep  of  his  brash — a  tour  de  force 
which  is  not  lost  upon  the  sympathetic  observer.  ^ 

With  the  assumption  of  the  reflex  arc  as  the  unit  at  the 
basis  of  our  psychic  life,  it  is  not  difficult  to  state  these  inter- 
relationships of  art  and  sex  in  physiological  terms.    Let  us 
suppose  srm  to  represent  such  an  arc, 
in  which  sr^    sr  are     two     afferent 
nerves ;  r,  the  reservoir  of  energy  or 
nerve  cell,  and  miy  the  efferent  nerve 
leading  to  the  muscle  m.     In  order  to 
make  the  diagram  as  graphic  as  pos- 
sible, I  have  represented  the  reservoir 
r  with  a  curved  outlet  of  large  capac- 
in  ity,  capable  of  being   emptied  only 
Fig.  1.  when  r  is  filled,  and,  in  ttie  present 

state  of  neurology,  it  will  do  little  harm  if  the  arrangement  is 
pictured  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  hydraulic  siphon 
apparatus,  which  is  filled  from  s,  s  and  emptied  at  m.  To 
carry  the  comparison  farther,  if  we  suppose  that  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  evaporation  or  leakage  from  r,  we  shall 
have  an  illustration  of  the  failure  of  a  repeated  stimulus  te 
produce  a  reaction  when  the  time  elapsed  has  been  too  long. 
The  emptiness  of  the  reservoir  will  represent  fatigue,  and  a 
soakage  inwards  will  stand  for  the  effects  of  nutrition.  The 
narrow  channels,  sr,  «?•,  forcing  water  into  r,  will  represent 
the  effect  of  a  stimulus.  This  will  then  represent  what  occurs 
with  the  primitive  sexual  as  well  as  with  any  other  form  of 
simple  reflex.  If  r  is  already  well  nourished,  or  in  a  full, 
almost  overflowing  condition,  it  will  take  very  little  stimu- 
lus from  5  to  fill  it  up  to  the  point  of  discharge.  If  the  stimu- 
lus is  slight  or  the  cell  comparatively  exhausted,  it  must  be 
repeated  at  short  intervals  or  with  increased  intensity  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect. 

Further  important  characteristics  of  nervous  reactions  im- 
ply the  development  of  a  system  and  the  addition  of  other 
connected  cells  (possibly  by  induction,  as  the  work  of  Golgi 


^It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  way  in  which  the  modem  novel 
(which  is  to  be  regarded  as  essentially  a  form  of  the  drama) 
provides  the  associational  frame-work  for  the  sexual  passion.  The 
more  vulgar  and  most  salable  forms  pass  quickly  on  the  most  in- 
sufficient pretext,  judged  from  a  realistic  stanapoint,  from  one 
phase  to  another  of  passionate  declamation,  interlarded  frequently 
with  descriptions  of  terrible  accidents,  of  plots,  murders  and  other 
scenes  which  play  upon  the  auxiliary  emotions  of  fear  and  anger. 
The  better  class  of  novels  in  attempting  a  deeper  analysis  of  life 
still  appeal  to  the  passion  of  love,  even  when  that  subjeot  itself 
is  ostensibly  omitted. 
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and  Gajai  would  indicate). 
T  r 


>y 


f  '^  ttvttvonr  ^nd  orKuns. 
••»  m^t,  muMoIca  or  frlft&(ls- 
r.  H,  reiienrolrs  of  eoersy  or  nenre  celis. 
|«r.  #*.  r^,  aflercat  nervea. 
,  r»*  «»♦♦  cfferenl  oerves. 


In  the  diagram  (Fig,  2)  another 
motor  cell  of  less  capacity, 
J,*  but  with  more  highly  dif- 
ferentiated, leas  somatic 
sensory  avenues,  is  anited 
to  the  first  by  a  fibrous 
connection.  In  the  ian* 
gnage  of  our  comparison, 
another  reservoir  has  been 
added.  It  will  now  be 
more  difficult  to  fill  r  from 
the  direction  of «,  s  at  least, 
as  there  is  a  completely 
develoj>ed  leakage  to  r\ 
but  when  both  reservoirs 
are  filled  and  both  dis- 
I,  the  efiect  will  be  greater,  representing  more  muscular 
dd  glandular  elements  brought  into  play.  If  the  influx  to  r 
rmpid,  it  will  be  capable  of  being  discharged  alone  and  be- 
Itore  r'  is  filled  (owing  to  the  small  capacity  of  the  fibrous 
feonnection),  but  the  discharge  will  not  l>e  so  copious  nor  the 
suits  so  efiectual  as  if  r'  had  teen  used.  Moreover,  if  r*  ia 
Dt  brought  into  play  it  will  leak  back  into  r,  and  there  will 
[be  another  discharge  sooner,  and,  if  r  is  stimulated  rapidly 
weaker  than  if  r*  had  b€H.*n  properly  fatigued.  This 
rUl  represent  the  relationship  between  the  fuudamt-ntai 
(iexEal  functions,  erection,  discharge  of  glands*  etc.  (r),  and 
lie  more  irradiated  parts  of  the  system  (r*)  when  copulation 
is  the  aim  in  view.  The  ideal  curve  of  the  whole  activity 
will  be  slow  and  high  and  consequently  of  infrequent  oecur- 
fince.  It  will  rise  gradually  and  fall  rapidly,  while  the  par- 
tial activity  will  be  rapid  and  more  frequent.     The  curve  a, 

Fig.  3,  will  represent  the 
first,  b  the  second.  The 
irradiated  portions  (r*), 
however,  are  not  always 
»^><3  3  used   in   the    interest  of 

The  cell  r*  is  capable  of  being  stimulakid  by  its  own 
Miieory  avenues  (#* ,  .<%  s^ ),  and,  if  this  is  rapid  and  frec|uentj 
disefaarge  of  r*  may  occur  without  leakage  to  r.  In  such 
efreumstances  the  overflow  of  r  will  fill  up  r*  and  increase  its 
to  discharge,  while  its  own  action  is  thereby  post* 
l^,MV  i  ar  inhibited.  These  two  reaction  systems  represent  the 
relationship  of  sex  and  art.  In  a  highly  developed  system, 
however,  this  relationship  is  mediated  by  countless  possibili- 
tieB  of  reaction  or  motor  cells.  The  secondary  sensory  appa- 
nlai  beoomea  highly  developed,  particularly  in  the  eye  and 
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ear.  With  the  developmeiit  of  the  braiOi  an  assodation  sys- 
tem becomes  i>ossibIe  and  the  sensuous  phantasy  comes  to 
take  its  place  as  the  most  irradiated  i>ortion  of  the  psyche, 
I  V X  ^  ^^*  excluding  even  the  primary 
^'^  *2  sensations  of  the  eye  and  ear. 
^  ^  The  accompanying  diagram  will 
\^^  5  show  a  way  in  which  this  radia- 
"^  tion  may  be  8upi>osed  to  have 
;  been  carried  out.  The  action  of 
r^,  r^j  etc.,  represents  the  form 
of  action,  which  is  characteristic 
of  all  the  senses  which  bring  us 
in  contact  with  the  outer  world. 
It  is  quick  and  recovers  easily. 
Normally,  the  eye  and  ear  are 
always  ready.  The  more  somatic 
activity  of  sex,  on  the  contrary, 
reacts  i>owerfully,  and  does  not 
recover  to  its  full  extent  for  a 
considerable  time. 

The  outer  senses,  too,  and 
their  intellectual  derivatives  are 
used  for  the  most  part  symbol- 
ically, and  with  reference  pri- 
marily to  the  inner  and  somatic 
sense,  that  euphoria  of  which 
the  sex  instinct  is  the  best  mark- 
ed active  outcome.  When  the 
outward  senses  become  detached  from  their  emotional  back- 
ground, as  if  the  connection  between  r  and  r>  (Fig.  2)  were 
destroyed,  their  action  becomes  mechanical,  while  the  underly- 
ing instincts,  in  the  present  case  that  of  sex,  either  dwindle 
through  lack  of  use,  or  discharge  weakly  without  the  assisting 
relays  of  the  higher  functions.  An  activity  of  the  outer  senses 
and  the  intellect,  which  is  in  close  connection  with  the  emo- 
tional background  is  the  best  arrangement  for  both.  The 
higher  senses  and  the  intellect,  however,  act  better  prodromal 
to  or  independently  of  an  actual  sexual  passion.  That  is,  they 
act  with  a  quicker  reference  to  the  outside  stimulus  peculiar  to 
them.  Under  the  influence  of  passion,  although  their  energy 
may  be  as  great,  their  stimulus  and  discharge  are  subordinated 
to  ttie  more  somatic  functions  of  sex. 

OenercU  Features  and  Laws  of  Courting.  Let  us  now  turn 
our  attention  to  some  features  of  the  sexual  functions  by 
which  they  are  related  to  the  general  problems  of  life  and  the 
interaction  of  individuals.  When  a  cell  reproduce  by  divi- 
sion, both  of  the  parts  do  more  work  in  growth  and  assimila- 
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I  before*    Preiimiiiary  to  divisioii^  as  is  most  dearly 
$wn  in  tiM  pi0ta2<MUis^  the  cell  gives  eTidenees  of  disrnp- 
tre  leadeDCieB.    It  bas  beeome  so  large  Umt  neither  absorp 
aor  excretion   can   be   carried   on  with  facility;    it  is 
that  its  mass  should  be  diminished  with  reference 
to  iti?  surface.     Sometimes  division  occars  spontaneously;  at 
^^Hber  times,  and  more  ireqnentiy^  conjngatlon  is  necessary, 
I  if  the  decided  increase  in  size  were  a  condition  precipitat- 
ling  divisaon*     At  this  period,  as  we  have  already  seen,  kata* 
[boUc    cluiiigea    and    eonseqnent    evolution    of    energy    are 
characteristic  features.     The  tendency  to  destruction  precedes 
kdivi«tioD,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  orderly  carrying  out  of 
wdismptire  process  in  division  were  the  means  which  nature 
baa  ad<>pted  to  overcome  the  necessity  of  death.     It  is  at  the 
momeBt  of  approaching  exhaustion  and  imminent  destruc- 
^tUm  that  a  ceU  divides,  preceded  or  not  by  conjugation,   and 
Its  the  life  which  it  is  unable  to  retain.     With  the 
Pjnetauoan  the  case  is  not  essentially  different.     Here  the  indi 
kfidtial   margin   is  greatly  widened,   but  it  is  endowed  with 
-  inexplicable  from  the  individual  standpoint,  leading 
ipe  it^  existence  as  if  it  were  the  bearer  of  a  life  more 
L important  than  its  own.     An  extension  of  the  individual  mar- 
fin  seems  to  follow  only  when  there  occurs  some  improvement 
which   makes  it   more  useful  to  the  movement  of  the  race. 
From   this   point  of  view,  the  individual  appears  as  a  debt 
wiiicfa  is  owing  to  the  reproductive  processes  in  which  life 
.becomes  eternal.     Die  to  live,  is  at  leant  one  side  of  the  law 
!<»!  sex. 

The  reproductive  erethism  is,  thus,  at  the  same  time  the 
^TCiiilt  of  high  nutrition  and  the  expression  of  decay.  Phys- 
Ological  chemistry  indicates  that  the  products  of  aasimilation 
'  lise  in  chemical  complexity  under  favorable  conditions  found 
In  the  body.  As  the  complexity  increases  they  approach  the 
critical  point,  where,  with  a  slight  change  in  the  conditions, 
a  new  compound  might  be  formeti,  but  without  which  the  al- 
ly complicated  molecules  break  up  on  the  slightest  shock 
daacend  to  simpler  compounds.  Life,  and  the  sexual  pas- 
Ill  as  its  highest  point,  may  thus  be  compared  to  a  fountaiu. 
which  the  water  rises  to  a  certain  point,  *  falls  over,  and 
iks  up  in  every  direction.  The  point  of  highest  vitality 
1  juat  before  the  beginning  of  decadence.  The  period  of  re- 
production is  the  highest  point  of  the  curve^  in  which  the 
Ic  and  kataboiic  conditions  are  closely  correlative,  and 
» almost  iodiBtinguishably  passing,  one  into  the  other.  The 
rile  is,  however,  more  fundamental,  and  a  pre-supposi 
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tion  of  the  latter.  Accordingly,  the  male  who  is  normally 
katabolic  is  just  one  step  in  i^vance  of  the  female,  who  rep- 
resents more  persistently  the  inheritance  of  the  race.  Con- 
versely, with  ttie  female,  a  more  katabolic  condition  is  always 
X>ossible.  We  accordingly  see,  even  among  species  when  the 
male  normally  courts,  instances  when  the  female  shows  her 
ability  to  play  a  katabolic  role,  which  has  not  been  heretofore 
used  by  herself  or  her  female  ancestors.  At  the  reproductive 
crisis,  the  female  is  just  about  to  pass  into  the  disruptive  and 
explosive  condition  in  which  the  male  is,  normally,  already 
found. 

Fear,  a  characteristic  female  emotion,  becomes  anger  in  the 
male  diathesis.  When  fear  and  anger  do  not  rise  to  a  com- 
plete discharge  in  their  own  field  of  activity,  like  any  outcome 
of  nutrition,  they  fill  up  and  strengthen  the  sexual  passion, 
which  flourishes  only  as  it  is  able  to  absorb,  use  up,  or  over- 
come their  fundamental  energy.  Without  a  certain  prelimi- 
nary erethism  of  fear  followed  often  by  anger,  the  sex  jwten- 
tial  could  not  rise  to  the  height  to  which  it  does,  and  there 
would  be  less  likelihood  of  the  old  hereditary  channels 
being  filled  up  and  rendered  productive  in  the  sexual  excite- 
ment, and  less  opportunity  for  the  margin  which  results  in 
sexual  selection.  ^  The  examples  of  animal  courting  already 
given,  and  the  more  extended  irradiated  courting  of  phalli- 
cism,  are  evidence  of  these  facts,  and  we  have  further  confirm- 
ation of  them  in  the  phenomena  of  perversion. 

The  greater  similarity  of  constitution  of  the  two  sexes  in 
the  sexual  culmination,  helps  to  account  for  their  mental  as 
well  as  physical  rapport.  The  female  is  morally  and  men- 
tally impregnated  as  well  as  physically  by  the  superior  energy 
of  the  male,  just  because  she  is  on  the  point  of  passing  into 
the  energetic  state  herself,  and,  under  certain  circumstances, 
actually  does  so  first.  This  also  helps  to  account  for  the 
carrying  out  of  selection  on  the  part  of  the  females.  The 
female  understands  and  appreciates  the  excitement  of  the 
male  because  there  is  already  a  similar  tendency  in  herself. 
But  while  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  traveling  in  the 
same  direction,  the  advanced  condition  of  the  male  causes  a 
difierence  at  any  given  moment  in  the  more  representative  or 
intellectual  parts  of  the  psychic  states  peculiar  to  each. 
With  the  lower  animals,  for  example,  the  male  reacts  more 
quickly  to  the  stimuli  of  food  and  climate  and  thus  comes  into 
heat  sooner  than  the  female.  The  periodic  tension  of  the 
semen  in  man  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  comparable  hereditary 

^  Compare  what  has  already  been  said  under  the  head  of  Fear 
and  Anger. 
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expression  of  tliese  seasonal  stimuli.  The  phantasy  of  the 
male  seems  to  be  more  closely  connected  with  his  somatic 
conditiOD,  and  under  the  influence  of  his  stronger  passions 
issues  more  quickly  in  a  motor  discharge.  He  therefore 
shows  less  calculation  or  selection,  and  is  below  the  female  In 
merely  intellectual  ability.  It  is  a  matter  of  frequent  obser* 
vation  that  men  more  frequently  than  women  throw  them- 
selves away  in  a  union  beneath  them. 

The  female,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  beginning  of  courting 
has  before  her  the  excitement  of  the  male,  which  is  interest- 
ing to  her  because  she  is  approaching  the  same  condition 
herself.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a  mental  representation 
or  imagination  which  re-echoes  her  own  dawning  emotion, 
but  which  is  some  degree  in  advance  of  it.  This  is  in  terms 
of  the  excitement  of  the  male,  which  becomes  the  symbol  for, 
and  expresses  the  meaning  of,  her  rising  emotion.  So,  in 
itexual  intercourse,  the  jileasure  of  the  female  may  be  largely 
the  echo  of  that  of  the  male,  and  yet  her  pleasure  be;  none  the 
les^  real.  This  has  sometimes  l>een  referred  to  as  sacrifice, 
but,  if  so,  it  is  as  amenable  to  the  pleasure  law  as  anything 
else.  Here  comes  in  the  pleasure  that  is  taken  in  pain.  In 
many  cases  a  woman  loves  to  be  hurt  in  a  sexual  rehitionship» 
if  there  are  thus  awakened  representations  of  pleasure,  often 
in  terms  of  what  is  seen  or  felt  as  belonging  to  another,  but 
which  serve  nevertheless,  in  normal  cases,  to  awaken  the  in- 
ward movement  which  results  in  her  katabolic  climax.  The 
initiat  stages  of  courting  come,  then,  by  association  to  draw 
the  others  into  activity.  They  have  a  meaning,  become  sym- 
boli<*^,  and  may  be  fetichistic,  as,  for  example,  are  the  par- 
ticular points,  peacocks*  spots ^  ball  and  socket  ornaments, 
etc*,  so  finely  discriminated  and  emphasized  in  sexual  selec- 
tion. With  the  most  of  species  this  fetichisra  runs  towards 
increasing  the  beauty  and  splendor  of  the  male.  Such  a  ten- 
dency is  deeply  rooted  in  the  constitution  of  women » although 
the  emphasis  here,  as  we  should  exi>ect  in  the  human  race,  is 
moml  and  psychic  as  well  as  physical.  The  women  of  the 
Samoigyan  States  do  not  believe  they  are  loved  by  their  has- 
hands  until  they  have  received  a  box  upon  the  ears.*  In 
part^  of  Russia  the  woman  collects  and  keeps  in  oi-der  the 
rod«  with  which  she  is  beaten.  A  stranger  marrying  a 
wotaan  of  this  race  found  her  unsatisfied  and  complaining  to 
hliD  that  he  did  not  love  her.  She  requested  him  to  beat  her, 
aft  1i  she  was  contented  and  happy.     Michelet'^  says  in 

e0  iu  the  first  years  of  marriage,  the  young  girl  looks 
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to  her  lover  to  devcQop  her  love  and  mould  her  life.  In  this 
period  he  lays  up  permanently  in  her  character  a  part  of  him- 
self, which  will  react  on  him  in  later  life  when  he  comes  to 
dei>end  on  her  more  as  nurse  and  friend.  The  Provencal 
burden  (translated  by  Swinbume)  shows  a  similar  trend  : 

"  Nay,  slay  me  now;  nay,  for  I  will  be  slain. 
Pluck  thy  red  pleasure  nrom  the  teeth  of  pain, 
Break  down  thy  vine  ere  yet  grape -gatherers  prune, 
Slay  me  ere  day  can  slay  desire  again! 
Ah  God,  ah  God,  that  day  should  be  so  soon!'' 

And  Browning  in  a  higher  sphere  of  feeling  : 

''Be  a  god  and  holdjme 

With  a  charm! 
Be  a  man  and  fold  me 

With  thine  arm! 

Teach  me,  only  teach  Love! 

As  I  ougnt, 
I  will  speak  thy  speech.  Love, 

Think  thy  thought- 
Meet,  if  thou  require  it, 

Both  demands. 
Laying  flesh  and  spirit 

In  thy  hands." 

It  is  in  line  with  this  phase  of  the  psychology  of  woman y 
and  in  consequence  of  the  physical  attractiveness  being 
largely  left  to  her,  that  objects  which  excite  a  man's  desire  are 
often,  if  not  generally,  the  same  as  those  affecting  woman. 
The  female  body  has  a  sexually  stimulating  effect  upon  both 
sexes.  Statues  of  female  forms  are  more  liable  than  those  of 
male  forms  to  have  a  stimulating  effect  upon  women  as  well 
as  men.  In  phallicism,  says  Eosenbaum, '  the  Lingam  is  an 
expression  of  male  egoism  and  not  physically  attractive  to 
either  sex.  The  evidence  of  numerous  literary  expressions 
seems  to  show  that  under  the  influence  of  sexual  excitement  a 
woman  regards  her  body  as  made  for  man's  gratification,  and 
that  it  is  tiiis  complex  emotion  which  forms  the  initial  stage, 
at  least,  of  her  own  pleasure.  Her  body  is  the  symbol  for  her 
partner  and  indirectly  for  her,  through  his  admiration  of  it, 
of  their  mutual  joy  and  satisfaction.  If  a  fixed  idea  or  cramp 
should  occur  in  this  part  of  her  phantasy,  we  would  have  a 
perversion  similar  to  Masochism. 

Corresponding  to  these  features  in  the  female,  we  find  an 
unreflecting  and  active  diathesis  in  the  male.  With  the  lower 
animals  there  is  frank  and  undisguised  display  of  their  beauty 

1''  Geschichte  der  Lustseuche  im  Alterthum." 
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and  prowess,  a  masterfalness  which  frequently  amounts  to 
cruelty.  There  is  rarely,  if  ever,  docih'ty;  as  an  attraction 
it  would  be  wasted  on  the  female.  lo  man  this  is  still  the 
deepest  tendency,  and  when  fetichistic  is  evidently  the  basis 
of  ^diem* 

These  characteristics  of  male  and  female  courting  tciiden- 
cies  are  fundamental  and  form  what  might  be  called  the  first 
or  primary  law  of  courting,  viz.  : —  WK^' ^ 

I,  The  male  is  physicalbf  active^  bul  non'reffectivef  the 
female  is passitWy  but  imaginaiivefy  aMentire  to  (he  states  of 
the  excited  male* 

Bniit  upon  this,  however,  and  not  really  contradicting  it, 
in  some  species,  and  in  man  particularly,  there  comes  to  be 
slighter  tendencies  in  both  sexes  of  an  opposite  nature.  This 
is  sometimes  expressed  by  saying  that  men  are  becomint,^ 
more  like  women,  women  more  like  men.  This  possibly  may 
ficeur  by  way  of  degradation,  but  there  is  also  a  normal  move- 
ment,  involving  a  higher  development,  which  arrives  at  a 
superficial  resemblance  at  least. 

With  the  restrictions  of  civilization,  an  imaginative  radia- 
tion is  greatly  favored*  Before  marriage  the  woman  begins 
to  be  hedged  about.  It  is  regarded  as  right  that  she,  or  her 
parentB  for  her,  should  have  the  option  of  whom  she  shall 
know.  Befoi-e  the  introduction,  and  in  her  general  appear- 
ance afterwards,  she  spares  no  pains  in  making  herself 
attractive,  appealing  to  the  taste  of  men  in  her  manner,  style, 
and  dress.  If  the  fashions  originate  with  the  Parisian  demi- 
monde, as  Moll  says,^  there  must  be  here  a  distinct  appeal  to 
the  sexual  taste.  Woman  comes  to  occupy  the  first  stages  of 
attraction,  and  to  specialize  on  the  physical  aspects  of  l)eauty 
as  being  less  important  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  human 
race* 

Corresponding  to  this  there  is  less  physical  activity,  rela- 
tively at  least,  on  the  part  of  the  male.  The  larger  mental 
capacity,  as  well  as  the  restrictions  of  civilization,  favor  the 
dev€»lopment  of  his  representative  powers.  He  comes  to 
imagine  how  the  woman  feels,  and  becomes  submissive  and 
docile,  waiting  for  the  initiative  of  some  one  else.  Chivalry 
becomes  developed*  Self  repression  is  necessitated.  Fash- 
ionaiile  society,  with  its  delicat<?  appreciation  of  manners,  or 
good  form,  lives  almost  entirely  in  this  sphere.  All  this  is 
simply  an  evidence  of  a  highly  developed  condition ♦  which, 
irradiating  into  other  departments,  makes  the  tlifference  l>e- 
t;wMli  the  savage  and  the  cultivated  man.  In  sexual  congress 
UmMf  the  increafied  representative  powers  of  man  make  a  dif- 
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ference.  He  has  already  passed  through  the  relatively  ana- 
bolic state,  and  knows  by  recent  experience  to  what  it  leads. 
He  is  intellectaally  interested  in  its  development,  and  the 
states  of  the  female  come  to  be,  reflectively,  the  symbol  and 
oatward  record  or  expression  of  his  passion.  To  see  and  feel 
these  secondary  signs  of  emotion,  to  the  more  intellectual  at 
least,  are  often  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  may  even  be- 
come, abnormally,  so  dissociated  as  to  afford  the  whole  means 
of  gratification,  instances  of  which  we  see  in  Masochism  and 
inversion  in  men. 

Data  like  the  foregoing  give  us  the  material  for  a  secondary 
law  of  courting,  which  normally  operates  only  as  an  acces- 
sory of  the  first,  viz.: 

IL  The  female  develops  a  superadded  activityy  the  male 
becoming  relatively  passive  and  imaginatively  attentive  to  the 
psychical  and  bodily  states  of  the  female. 

In  the  operation  of  these  laws  in  the  life  of  love,  both  in 
the  large  rhythm  of  a  whole  life  and  in  the  shorter  wave  of  a 
single  sexual  passion,  the  secondary  tendency  of  both  sexes 
acts  as  if  it  were  marginal  at  the  end  as  well  as  at  the  begin- 
ning, as  in  the  fiow  and  ebb  of  the  tide,  and  with  each  of  its 
waves,  the  water  passes  over  the  same  ground  twice.  When 
the  primary  tendencies  and  the  central  sexual  functions  are 
exhausted,  the  more  irradiated  portions  have  had  time  to  re- 
cuperate. The  true,  or  at  least  the  highly  developed  lover 
does  not  push  away  his  mistress  as  he  would  the  walnuts  and 
the  wine.  He  has  an  increased  sympathy  with  her,  and  is 
more  at  her  disposal  than  before.  He  occupies  for  a  time  the 
more  feminine  attitude  characteristic  of  the  secondary  law 
in  man.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  advancing  age  and  of  the 
approach  to  maturity,  the  secondary  or  more  highly  irradi- 
ated tendency  is  more  active  in  both.  When  ?•,  ?•*,  etc.,  is 
exhausted  or  not  yet  active,  the  more  irradiated  portions  ab- 
sorb the  nourishment  (see  Fig.  4).  In  the  child  the  irradi- 
ated imaginative  portions  of  the  sexual  system,  corresponding 
to  appreciation  of  art  and  nature,  are  in  partial  operation  at 
least,  before  the  advent  of  physical  capacity. 

Since  in  the  full  operation  of  the  sexual  passion  the  primary 
tendency  is  normally  stronger,  it  follows  that  the  male  and 
female  are  not  on  equal  terms.  As  a  result  of  her  greater 
coolness,  selection  falls  naturally  to  the  female,  but  it  is  like 
the  selection  of  a  guide  to  an  unknown  country,  whom  she 
must  trust  implicitly  and  follow  blindly.  Man  is  naturally 
more  responsible  than  woman  for  the  outcome  of  the  sexual 
passion  and  all  that  depends  ux>on  it,  and  should  be  more  the 
master  and  the  guardian  of  woman's  virtue  and  welfare  than 
she  can  possibly  be  herself.     It  is  an  instinct  of  cowardice 
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that  pemuU  to  woman  eqnal  rights,  and,  therefore,  equal  re- 
sipoD^ibilities  in  such  a  matter. 

It  is  in  line  with  this  that  man  has  for  thousands  of  years 
been  selected  sexnally,  larjjely  for  his  practical  ctipacityi  his 
active  and  moral  powers,  his  sense  of  responfiibility,  than  for 
his  beauty.  It  is  his  capacity  to  admue,  not  coldly,  the 
lieaiitiful  in  woman,  an  active  power,  rather  than  his  presen- 
tation of  it  himself,  which  is  gratifying  to  woman  and  is  nor- 
mally  selected  by  her.  As  Jennings  says,  the  beauty  which 
attracts  sensually  even  women  must  be  of  the  feminine  order. 
Man  rather  than  woman  is  the  typical  artist,  since  the  pro- 
duction of  art  implies  active  admiration,  although  its  appre- 
ciation quit4?  cons!st<?ntly  belongs  more  peculiarly  to  woman. 

One  thing  remains  to  be  said,  which,  if  space  permitted, 
t^hunld  be  more  completely  dealt  with.  If  woman  is  the 
divinity  of  human  love,  it  yet  must  be  one  woman  who  is  the 
symbol  of  this  faith.  This  is  not  merely  a  restriction  of 
morality,  Imt  an  outcome  of  desire.  The  widened  conscious- 
iiesfei  of  man  demands  it.  He  is  now  capable  of  taking  in  his 
whole  life  in  one  far-reaching  impression.  He  is  no  longer 
merely  the  creature  of  the  seasons*  He  does  to-day  what  he 
knows  will  bear  fruit  in  years  to  come.  He  feels  that  it  is  a 
paltry  life  that  is  made  up  of  repetitions.  So  in  love,  he 
cJlOOses  forever,  for  better  or  for  worse.  Along  with  this 
comeR  a  widening  in  the  character  of  woman.  She  is  no 
longer  without  a  soul,  as  the  polyganiist  believes.  Hhe  l>e* 
comes  capable  of  development,  so  that,  as  the  Greeks  sug- 
gested in  the  stor-y  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  in  one  woiuun  a  man 
marries  the  changing  variety  of  the  race.  The  advance  of 
hniuanity  towards  monogamy  has  been  an  incomplete  expres- 
sion of  this  desire.  The  repetition  of  initial  stages,  as  with 
poly gamista,  legal  and  otherwise,  give  no  real  development. 
The  meaning  of  the  world,  and  of  love  its  best  solution,  is 
never  reached  or  even  named.  The  love  of  the  modern  niao 
demands  its  systematization^  in  a  single  individual,  who  may 
liecome  a  symbol  more  than  a  complete  realization  both  to 
herself  and  her  partner  of  the  mystery  of  love  and  the  conse- 
quent enlargement  and  uplifting  of  all  humanity. 

With  normal  individuals  it  is,  of  course,  the  proper  inter- 
relationship of  the  courting  laws  that  is  the  important  feature* 
The  ieati  ideal  of  a  manly  chaj-acter,  for  example,  is  some- 
Umaa  expressed  by  the  phrase,  **the  iron  hand  in  the  velvet 
glove,**  Such  a  conception  represents  the  harmonious  oper* 
urion  of  the  courting  laws,  which,  in  a  high  state  of  civiliza 
e  to  be  looked  for  in  almost  every  department  of  life. 

^  i^>it«ton  Danville,  **P»y.de  r Amour,"  and  Max  Dessoir  in**Zur 
H»ycbologi<?der  Vita  Sexually/-  in  ZeitHchrift  ftir  PBychiatrio,  Bd.50. 
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Degentration,  The  phenomena  of  decadent  sexual  life  in- 
dlciatei  no  less  than  the  history  of  irradiation  in  the  past,  its 
great  range  and  complexity,  its  consequent  plasticity,  and  its 
preeminent  liability  to  injory  and  failure.  A  comparatively 
slight  change,  such  as  that  involved  in  domestic^ation,  shows 
itself  firat,  both  in  plants  and  animals,  in  the  decadence  of 
the  sexual  functions*  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  fact  that 
these  functions  occur  only  when  the  individual  has  come  to 
maturity,  and  that  they  are,  during  this  period,  the  expres* 
sion  of  a  metabolism  which  has  arrived  at  it«  highest  con- 
dition, and  is  tJius  ready  to  become  kinetic  and  productive. 
It  is  evidently  an  advantage  for  both  the  individual  and  the 
race  that  the  sexual  functions  should  occupy  such  a  position, 
and  that  reproduction  should  be  the  result  of  the  highest  in- 
dividual vitality. 

We  have  already  seen  tliat  the  superior  organs  of  the 
genital  system  and  their  nervous  attachments  stand  between 
the  fundamental  reproductive  organs  and  the  general  syst-em. 
Ooltz  shows  that  with  frogs,  after  the  ablation  of  the  hemis- 
pheres, this  centre  is  in  the  receptacules  seminales  and 
not  in  the  testes.  Where  a  rutting  season  is  not  found, 
as  is  the  case  with  man,  this  tension  must  play  a  more  sub- 
ordinate rOle,  although  even  here,  with  numbness  of  the  higher 
centres,  the  lower  will  occupy  their  plaice*  The  sexual  sys* 
tern  in  man  is  so  much  more  highly  irradiated  and  more  com* 
plex  that  a  term  in  that  system  considerably  higher  up  would 
be  the  natural  point  of  connection  between  it  and  the  rest  of 
the  organism.  It  appears  to  the  present  writer  that  this 
pivot  has  come  to  be  in  man  entirely  psychical,  and  that  it 
must  be  identified  in  a  general  way  with  what  is  commonly 
called  the  imagination,  meaning  by  this  no  mysterious  faculty, 
but  simply  the  higher,  more  representative  and  syml>oljc 
reactions  not  directly  connected  with  nutrition.  We  have 
already  observed  among  the  lower  animals  traees  of  the  evo- 
lution of  this  phantasy.  At  first  touch,  then  sm€*ll»  then  the 
higher,  more  symbolic  sensations  of  sight  and  hearing,  and 
finally  mental  representations,  are  the  means  used  for  bringing 
the  sexes  together  at  pairing  time.  In  man,  the  imagination 
comes  to  l)e  the  normal  organ  of  stimulation,  with  the  full 
and  free  operation  of  which  pleasure  is  intimately  connected. 
It  is,  moreover,  by  means  of  this  channel  that  the  distantly 
connected  activities  of  the  body  as  a  whole  are  called  into 
the  liveliest  exercise. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  natural  thing  that  the  somatic 
sensations  of  the  sexual  passion,  the  thrill  of  pleasure 
that  really  belongs  t-o  the  whole  body,  should  be  ordina- 
rily objectivized  and   focused  upon  the  already  heightened 
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^ensatioiid  of  the  particular  sexual  organs*  Cases  of  pri- 
apism,  however,  show  that  the  mere  sensations  of  the 
Horface  are  insufficient  to  give  pleasure.  The  ejaculation 
centres  must  also  be  brought  into  play.  But  even  when 
the  spinal  genital  centres  operate  harmoniously  and  the 
sexual  act  is  completely  carried  out,  there  still  raay  be  lack 
of  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  There  may  even  arise  disgust 
and  misery.  In  such  cases,  very  often  the  general  somatic 
stimulus  has  been  small ;  the  heart  beat,  the  thrill,  the  in- 
toxication has  been  wanting,  which,  when  it  occurs,  no  doubt 

|al80  increases  the  particular  sensibility  of  the  special 
sexual  organs*  Cases,  however,  present  themselves  plenti- 
fully,  especially  in  the  clinical  literature  of  this  subject, 
where  pleasure  of  the  most  profound  somatic  character  is 
experienced  without  any  direct  stimulation  of  the  sexual  organs 
whatever;  where  there  is  even  a  horror  of  coition,  which 
is  looked  on  as  a  beastly  and  degraded  act.  The  pleasure 
here  is  often  objectivized  and  focused  upon  some  other  sensa- 
tion, at  times  apparently  remote  from  those  of  sex.  Sensa- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  body,  amounting  often  to  pain, 
or  the  touch,  odor,  sight,  sound,  or  imagination  of  variou^s 
objects,  serve  to  stimulate  and  carry  into  activity  the  whole 
force  of  the  sexual  passion.  In  the  most  of  such  cases,  the 
history  of  these  focalized  sensations  shows  that  they  are  in 
themselves  originally  indifferent,  and  only  assume  the  im- 
portance they  have,  because  they  have  been  brought  into  con 
tact,  often  at  an  eaily  age,  with  the  more  somatic  experiences 
to  which  they  refer. 

Unfortunate  cases  in  normal  life  give  evidence  of  the 
same  character.  Sexual  union  without  exalted  love  or 
without  the  highest  degree  of  love  of  which  the  individ- 
oal  is  capable,  such  as  may  occur  in  proBtitutioe  or  in 
loveless  marriages,  must  leave  a  feeling  of  disgrace  and  dis- 
Batiftf action.  The  sexual  organs  may  be  exhausted*  but  the 
bmin  remains  untouched.  An  irritation,  founded  on  a  deep 
lOfafpug  for  the  di.scharge  of  these  higher  functions,  remains — 

'  fttfidiieBS  and  sometimes  anger  supervenes,  which,  in  morbid 
emen^  may  rise  to  an   uncontrollable  degree.     The   best  of 

^  women,  through  the  various  arts  in  which  they  are  frequently 
ikilh^ — music,  dancing,  conversation,  and  the  play  of  finished 
and  address  —  have  known  how  to  call  into  hc^alth}* 
the  subtile  but  persistent  irradiation h  of  the  sexual 

fipiatfOQ.     When  the  imagination   is   touched,    the   heart   is 
"  up,  and  the  whole  soul  and  body  resjjond  to  their  ut- 

fBiO#«t  depths.  It  is  under  this  rebus  that  we  should  plact* 
the  de«tn' for  a  strong  sensation,  either  given  or  receivetl. 
The  sligbtest  sensations  seem  strong  under  profound  somatic 
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excitement,  since  they  are  the  outer  focus,  and  therefore  the 
expression  of  the  whole  condition.  In  order  to  rei)eat  this 
pleasure,  the  individual  desires  again  its  objective  expression, 
which  appears  to  him  the  important  part  of  the  condition. 
The  fact  that  this  does  actually  tend  to  produce  the  pleasure 
sought  for,  is  no  evidence  that  the  sensation  has  had  a  mechan- 
ical and  assured  effect  like  that  of  heat  or  light  or  sound. 
Its  suggestibility  may  fully  account  for  all  the  consequences. 

Perversion.  There  are  four  natural  groups  into  which  the 
perversions,  described  for  the  first  time  in  the  clinical  litera- 
ture of  the  last  ten  years,  naturally  fall,  namely  fetichism. 
Sadism,  Masochism,  and  inversion.  These  are,  however, 
merely  empirical  divisions,  and  are  by  no  means  exclusive. 
Krafft-Ebing  makes  fetichism  include  cases  when  the  sexual 
passion  is  focused  ux>on  some  material  object,  some  article  of 
clothing,  or  some  part  of  the  body.  The  body  itself,  however, 
if  the  sexual  passion  be  limited  to  that,  may  surely  be  as 
fetichistic  as  any  part  of  it.  From  a  psychological  point  of 
view,  it  is  the  narrowing  of  the  means  of  representation  and 
the  exclusion  of  more  adequate  means  of  symbolism  that 
makes  the  fetichist,  who  is  thus,  as  Krafft-Ebing  says,  a 
monster  by  defect.  The  defect,  however,  is  in  the  symbolism 
and  not  in  the  feeling  which  it  awakens,  for  hyperesthesia  is 
almost  a  constant  accompaniment  of  all  sucii  perversions. 
Fetichism  is  properly  the  failure  of  the  intellectual  or  sym- 
bolical side,  which  is  characteristic  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  all.  The  class  to  which  the  term  fetichism  is  ordinarily 
limited  is  simply  that  in  which  this  side  is  comparatively 
more  prominent ;  Sadism,  Masochism  and  inversion  are  also 
fetichistic.  * 

When  the  fetich  is  an  object,  it  is  most  frequently  some 
article  of  clothing  or  connected  therewith,  the  naked  body 
having  sometimes  an  inhibitive  effect.  Binet^  describes  a 
case  where  the  object  of  desire  and  the  only  stimulus  to 
sexual  excitement  were  the  nails  in  the  soles  of  a  lady's  shoes. 
Velvet  and  fur  are  frequently  fetichistic,  a  fact  which  indi- 
cates the  connection  of  sexual  feeling  with  sensations  of  touch. 
Odors  also  have  in  some  cases  a  very  powerful  sexual  stimulus. 
The  most  frequent  fetiches,  however,  are  those  which  depend 
upon  the  sense  of  sight.  Handkerchiefs  and  white  undercloth- 
ing are  frequent  fetiches  of  clothing.  The  parts  of  the  body 
most  commonly  fetichistic  are  the  eye,  the  hair,  the  hand  and 
the  foot.  These  are  the  parts  that  are  most  ordinarily 
exposed,  and  will  therefore   be  most  likely  to  stamp  them- 

'  Cf .  paragraph  on  symbolism  and  fetichism. 

^ Revue  Philoaophiquej  July  to  Dec,  1887,  "Le  Fetichisme  dans 
P  Amour." 
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ftelv68  upon  the  phantasy  under  conditions  of  sexual  eniotioD« 
Mental  chai^cteristics  may  Iwcam^  fetiehifttio.  J.  J. 
Rousseau's  case  is  a  classic  example.^  Bodily  defects  even 
beox>nie  attractive.  Des  Cartes'  preference  for  squint-eyed 
women  is  an  instance*  Dr.  Lydston  of  Chicago'**  gives  a  case 
of  a  man  who,  alter  a  liaisoa  with  a  woman  with  an  ampu- 
tated  leg,  was  satisfied  only  with  others  having  the  same 
defect.  The  time  of  the  day  may  become  fetichistic.  Gamier^ 
gives  a  case  where,  on  account  of  early  associations^  coition 
waa  impossible  except  in  the  morning.  Even  attraction  for 
an  individual  may  be  fetichistic,  and  may  t>e  felt  to  be  degrad- 
ing, although  too  powerful  to  tsliake  off*  Daudet,  in  his 
novel  **  Sappho/'  makes  a  very  suggestive  study  of  this 
feature  of  illicit  love. 

Next  to  the  general  neurasthenic  diathesis,  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  all  perversion,  and  the  morbid  working  of  the 
phantasy,  perhaps  the  Ijest  marked  characteristic  of  fetich- 
ism  is  the  existence  of  a  second  life,^  a  segmented  or  divided 
self  which  may  be  colored  by  sexual  love,  but  unable  to 
come  to  fruition  in  the  sexual  act,  or  if  so,  with  a  dimin- 
ifihed  amount  of  pleasurable  feeling.  The  reactions  ex- 
cluded or  cat  off  from  the  stimulus  of  sexual  gratification 
8till  keep  up  for  a  time  an  independent  existence^  Krafft- 
Ebing's  ObB.  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  53,  54,  60,  64,  76, 
86,  108,  109,  110  and  many  others  give  evidence  of  this 
division.  Obs.  44  gives  a  typical  example  of  a  pervert,  in 
^hom  the  reception  of  blows  and  wounds  played  a  good  part 
his  sexually- colored  imagination,  while  he  often  had  the 
DOst  enthusiastic  inclination  for  young  girls  of  his  acquaint- 
ince,  but  not  connecting  this  in  any  way  with  his  sensuous 
|t^  -^.     InhisdreamSt  also,  these  two   circles   of   erotic 

I  itions  never  mingled.     Both  spheres  were  for  him  a 

kind  of  poSsie,  but  they  remained  two  separate  worlds. 

The  lack  of  coincidence  of  desire  and  pleasure  has  been 
frequently  noted,  and  is  an  evidence  of  a  form  of  segmenta* 
Llion.     Dr.  Mathews  Duncan^  describes  this  condition  as  very 
>mmon  with  women.     With  fetichists,  as  with  normal  indi 
IoeIs,  desire  may  be  exhausted  without  pleasure,  which  is 
indent,   as  most  of  these  cases  show,  ux»on  the  suitable 
imulos  of  the  sensuous  phantasy.     Kraflt-Ebing^s  Obs*  86'* 
iUttstrative.     The  alttsrnation  of  waking  and  sleeping  also 


t  See  his  '*  Oonleflalone,'^  and  Binet,  op.  eU. 

*LeGiiure  on  Sex  Perversions. 

'^'Aoainaliee  Sexnelles." 

•Of.  Pamphlet  by  Dr.  Moritz  Benedikt  on  **  Second  Life." 

•**SteriU&  in  Woman.'* 
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bears  upon  segmentation.  The  functions  of  the  brain  when 
dreaming,  although  connected  with  the  waking  life,  have  a 
considerable  degree  of  independence.  This  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  higher  centres  are  not  in  full  control. 
There  comes  thus  to  be  formed  a  sort  of  second  self»  a  qaasi- 
personality,  to  which  the  sex  functions  particularly  become 
relegated.  The  normal  form  of  this  connection  is  indicated 
in  emissions  accompanied  with  dreams. 

The  presence  of  dreams  is  regarded  generally  by  physi- 
cians as  a  sign  of  ht^alth.  Dreamless  emissions  are  on  the 
road  to  become  dangorons,  leading  to  emissions  without 
erections,  and  showing  a  weakening  of  the  psycho-physical 
connections  of  the  sexual  apparatus.  The  subconscious 
region,  which  controls  the  dreams,  comes  into  play  in  sexual 
congress  and  is  normally  led  by  the  higher  centres.  If  it  is 
then  properly  fatigued,  it  is  nob  aroused  for  some  time  in 
dreams.  There  are  several  cases  that  show  that  when  these 
psychic  centres  are  not  so  fatigued j  emissions  may  occur  very 
shortly  after  coition. 

A  collection  of  erotic  dreams  made  by  the  present  writer, 
from  a  number  of  normal  individuals,  indicates  that  dreams 
accompanying  emissions  are  frequently  Sadistic^  Masochistic 
or  inverted  in  character.  Such  dreams  under  unhealthy 
nutritive  conditions  might  become  the  starting  point  of  fetich- 
isms  of  difEei*ent  kinds*  Tbey  might  more  readily  lend  them* 
selves  to  fetichisms  where  coitus  is  unnecessary,  as  in  emis* 
sions  the  male  organ  is  without  the  stimulus  of  contact. 
It  would  seem  that  this  source  might  favor  inversions  partic- 
ularly, since  the  imagination  here  still  uses  a  whole  person, 
although  it  fails  to  involve  those  higher  ranges  which  are 
oonoerned  with  future  generations  and  the  destiny  of  man- 
kindj  and  those  deeper  and  more  intensive  hereditary  lesthetic 
feelings  which  are  associated  with  the  presentation  of  the 
female  sex.  Wide  somatic  reverberations  or  complete 
erethism  must  be  absent  during  sleep.  ^ 

The  fact  that  hypnotism  has  been  the  most  successful  agent 
in  the  treatment  of  cases  of  perversion,  shows  the  importance  of 
the  underlying  or  divided'Off  part  of  the  x)ersonality,  and  the 
danger  in  not  recognizing  it,  developing  it,  and  bringing  it 
into  connection  with  the  normal  life. 

Leaving  the  consideration  of  the  more  intellectual  or  formal 
side,  let  us  turn  to  those  perversions  where  the  kind  of  feel- 
ing is  the  important  feature^  and  where  the  fetichistic  object 
or  action  may  vary  considerably  with  the  same  individual  so 
long  as  it  serves  to  focus  the  abnormal  emotional  condition. 
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Ai  w€  B»w  in  stadying  the  sexual  habits  of  the  lower  animals, 
coartliig  and  combat  are  the  constant  preliminaries  to  Bftxaal 
^tutification*  These  shade  into  one  another,  eonrting 
teoding  to  take  the  place  of  the  more  basal  form  of  combat. 
The  pasislons  which  thus  come  to  be  associated  with  love  are 
those  of  fear  and  anger,  both  of  which,  by  aroosing  the  whole 
naliiiife  and  stimulating  the  nutritive  sources  from  which 
they  flow,  come  to  increase  the  force  of  the  sexual  passion  to 
which  they  \&Mi  up  and  in  which  they  culminate  and  are  ab- 
BOrbed.  Even  here  we  saw  traces,  as  with  the  woodgrouse^ s 
tmelty  to  his  mate,  of  the  morbid  or  excessive  action  of  these 
underlying  passions,  evidences  that  they  had  not  been  com 
pletely  overcome,  that  love  had  not  been  sufficient  to  cast  out 
fear  and  anger.  In  the  more  emotional  perversions  of  Sadism 
and  Masochism r  we  find  a  relapse  to  these  primitive  passions. 
In  Sadism^  we  find  this  special  toning  of  the  emotions  to  run 
to  the  direction  of  anger.  The  fetichists  here  are  active  and 
often  violent.  In  Masochism-  the  opposite  condition  is  found. 
Fear  or  related  emotions,  a  sense  of  being  mastered  and  a 
d^ight  in  it,  are  the  general  features.  To  these  are  to  be 
jjuided  various  forms  which  are  related  to  one  or  the  other  of 
Ihfse  salient  classes. 

As  already  indicated,  the  relapse  to  the  underlying  pas- 
sions of  fear  and  anger  is  accompanied  with  and  sometimes 
esfltsed  by  fixed  ideas  or  fetich  isms  in  the  primary  or  second* 
ary  courting  tendencies.  Masochism  in  women  is  rare ;  even 
fewer  cases  are  reported  than  of  Sadism.  This  is  in  harmony 
with  the  normal  Masochistic  tendency  of  women*  Maaochiam 
to  men,  on  account,  perhaps,  of  the  greater  difficulty  in  bring- 
ing it  into  contact  with  the  actualities  of  life  and  the  conee- 
c|Dent  imaginative  concentration,  offers  very  many  cases.  It 
is,  moreover,  from  the  representative  side,  connected  with  a 
fmlt  in  the  secondary  courting  tendency  which  embraces  more 
Ikighly  irradiated  and  therefore  less  firmly  established  reac- 
tions. 

Masochism,  as  many  of  the  cases  show,  occurs  along  with 
its  apparent  contrary.  Sadism.  It  seems  quite  possible  that 
so  originally  Masochistic  feeling  might  pass  into  a  certain  de- 
gree of  Sadism,  Under  the  action  of  the  secondary  courting 
leudeacy,  a  man  comes  to  speculate  on  and  to  dwell  upon  rep- 
fftentations  of  the  woman's  sexual  states.  What  he  first  ob- 
serves would  natnrally  l>e  reactions  of  her  secondary  ten- 
dfitiejf  but  his  penetration  might  discover,  or  chance  might 
place  in  bis  way  the  observation^  that  many  women  love  to 

So  called  from  the  notorious  Marquis  de  Sade. 

From  Ssoher  Mssoch,  the  author  of  '*  Venus  in  Furs." 
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be  ruled  and  even  hutniliated,  so  that  from  a  Masochistic 
motive  he  mi^ht  become  somewhat  Sadistic  at  least. 

Sadism  in  women  ought  to  be  connected  with  a  more  irradi- 
ated portion  of  the  imagination  than  in  men.  In  the  prelimi* 
nary  anger  scenes  in  the  lower  animals,  the  female  in  taken 
up  mostly  with  observing  and  watching  the  cruel  activities  of 
the  males.  Known  cases  of  female  Sadism  are  few,  but  sup- 
port this  idea. 

History  presents  some  terrible  examples  of  Sadistic  passion. 
Nero,  Tiberius,  and  the  famous  Marquis  GiDes  de  Rays,  who, 
during  the  space  of  eight  years,  tortured,  violated,  and  killed, 
over  800  children,  are  classic  examples.  The  latter  monster 
declared  that  these  acts  gave  him  inexplicable  happiness.  He 
burnt  the  bodies  and  kept  a  few  of  the  prettiest  heads  as 
tokens. 

Sadistic  fetichism  in  men  offers  the  reverse  of  almost  every 
kind  of  act  to  be  observed  in  Masochism,  although  the  pro- 
jjortion  of  symbolic  acts  seems  les8»  and  those  involving  the 
direct  contact  of  the  desired  experience  greater  than  in  the 
former  class,  a  fact  in  harmony  with  Sadism  being  a  perver- 
sion of  the  primary  courting  law. 

Inversion,  or  contrary  sexual  sensation,  is  a  perversion 
which  crosses  all  of  the  previous  classes,  but  among  the  pub- 
lished cases  at  least,  leans  more  to  the  passive  or  Masochis- 
tic form.  This  coincides  with  w^hat  is  known  of  the  peculiar 
societies  of  inverts-  Coffee  clatches,  where  the  meral>er8 
dress  themselves  with  aprons,  etc.,  and  knit,  gossip  and 
crochet;  balls,  where  men  adopt  the  ladies'  evening  dress, 
are  well  known  in  Europe.  *^*The  Fairies"  of  New  York  are 
said  to  be  a  similar  secret  organization.  The  avocations 
which  inverts  follow  are  frequently  feminine  in  their  nature* 
They  are  fond  of  the  actor's  life,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
comedian  requiring  the  dressing  in  female  attire,  and  the 
singing  in  imitation  of  a  female  voice,  in  which  they  often 
excel. 

Raffalovich,*  however,  suggests  that  the  cases  that  are  de- 
scribed are  morally  the  weakest,  and  correspond  more  closely 
to  the  female  chamcter.  He  thinks  there  is  another  more 
masculine  although  less  known  class,  who  prefer  to  inhibit 
their  sexuality  rather  than  gratify  it  in  a  way  which,  although 
natural  to  them,  is  at  variance  with  the  best  instincts  of 
humanity.  **  As  men  they  love  men,  but  they  affirm  that  if 
they  were  women,  they  would  love  women.- ■  He  thinks  that 
here  **  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  a  new  class 
adapted  for  celibacy,  for  study,  for  religion  (since  the  realiza- 
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tion  of  their  desires  is  not  of  this  world).  Like  the  ideal 
phyMteian  of  Plato,  the  best  of  them  will  be  of  safiQciently 
weak  character  to  understand  the  sioH  of  their  fellows,  and  of 
suflieient  strength  of  will  to  uitike  themselves  useful*"  Max 
Dessoir  r€i)ort«  a  ease  somewhat  corresponding  to  this  con- 
ception. ' 

Borne  of  the  cases  that  have  l>een  called  inversions  are 
orideDtJy  pait  of  a  profound  defceneration  of  the  whole  con* 
atitation.  The  physical  characteristics  are  sometimes  so 
tmbi^tious  that  it  is  impossil>le  to  decide  from  the  outer 
form  or  observation  of  the  genitiilia^  whether  the  individual 
is  male  or  female.  Such  cases,  however,  generally  have  their 
fe€*Hngs  in  harmony  with  their  real  sex^  and  at  other  times 
relapse  to  a  neutral  and  unsexed  condition  of  feeling  rather 
than  to  a  stat.e  of  inversion.  The  virago  is  generally  of  this 
character,  the  loss  of  femininity,  growth  of  hair,  etc.,  t>eing 
more  like  the  changes  that  follow  the  menopause. 

In  the  most  of  the  cases  of  known  inversion,  however,  in 
which  too  the  physical  form  is  perfectly  normal  although 
the  desires  are  generally  female  or  passive,  the  imagination 
or  sensuous  phantasm  seems  to  form  the  turning  i>oint  of  this 
I*sirt  of  their  nature.  As  in  normal  life,  especially  with  the 
young,  after  reading  a  novel  the  characters  sometimes  float 
before  the  mind  as  n*^\  persons,  bat  at  other  times,  by  dint  of 
a  Rtrong  imagination,  the  reader  picks  np  the  very  state  of 
mind  and  character  of  the  hero  or  heroine  portrayed  and  acts 
il  oat  in  his  own  life,  uutil  he  insensibly  becomes  the  char- 
acter represented  as  far  as  he  is  able  to  understand  and  imi- 
tate it.  So,  with  an  early  awakening  of  the  sexual  passion," 
which  comes  in  first  in  childhood  through  its  most  irradiated 
term**,  it  might  be  expected  that  a  boy  who  either  associates 
U>o  much  wltli  girls,  or  who  is  excluded  entit^ly  from  their 
aocietyt  might  be  led  to  make  many  representations  to  him- 
self  of  their  state  of  mind  and  feeling  as  well  as  the  condition 
of  their  bodies  while  he  is  still  too  young  to  connect  this  with 
iexnal  realities,  or,  in  some  cases,  to  imagine  them  as  physi* 
ally  different  to  himself.  This  would  be  a  condition  of 
bjperaBSthesia  of  the  secondary  courtiog  tendency,  and  might 
CuriJj  lead  to  a  fetichism  or  fixed  idea  in  this  region.  Such 
loTeriion  would  thus,  as  Ribot  also  claims  of  all  real  inver- 
siCHi,  be^rin  from  above. 

There  are  many  eases  which  support  this  view,  but  Krafit- 
Ebiitg'fl  Obs.  90^  is  an  exceptionally  interesting  one,  because 
It  Bhows  liio  development  of  a  case  of  inversion  from  almost 

t^'Zor  Pivohologfa  der  ViU  BexnaUs.'* 
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a  normal  condition  to  abhorrence  of  coition  and  even  illasion 
of  contrary  sexual  sensation.  The  case  is  autobiographical, 
and  many  of  the  feelings  described  are  certainly  not  of  the 
kind  which  would  be  likely  to  come  to  consciousness  in  a 
woman's  mind,  but  which  a  man  might  very  readily  imagine 
a  woman  to  have. 

A  case  of  inversion  observed  by  the  present  writer  at  the 
Worcester  Asylum  for  the  Insane  (under  the  direction  of 
Pres.  Hall,  and  by  permission  of  Dr.  Quinby,  the  superin- 
tendent) ,  indicated  the  same  anxiety  to  regard  himself  and  to 
be  regai*ded  in  a  feminine  attitude. 
^    Ecstasy.    The  state  of  ecstasy  as  involving  an  emotional 
/    condition  accompanying  the  operation  of  the  phantasy  is  the 
^       connecting  link  between  sex  and  art.      Ecstasy  is  related,  as 
Mantegazza  x>oint8  out,  ^  on  the  one  side  to  hypnotism,  on  the 
other  to  narcosis,  although  it  is  a  condition  more  exalted  than 
either.     The  morbid  sex  states,  particularly,  show  their  con- 
nection with  hypnotism,  and  there  is  a  similarity  between  the 
sex  states  generally  and  the  class  of  phenomena  Havelock  Bllis^ 
groups  as  hypnotic,  including  here  somnambulism,   hypno- 
y)>^^  tism,  ecstasy,  trance,  and  catalepsy.     These  are  all  charac- 

terized, says  he,  by  a  decreased  control  of  the  higher  nervous 
centres,  and  an  increased  activity  of  the  lower.  This  may  be 
admitted  as  true,  relatively  at  least,  of  a  certain  stage,  gener- 
ally the  climax  of  these  states,  but  before  this  is  reached  the 
operation  of  the  higher  centres  forms  a  necessary  prelude. 
The  fact  that  the  hypnotic  subject  must  be  willing,  with  some 
very  few  exceptions,  to  receive  treatment,  the  difficulty  or 
impossibility  of  hypnotizing  idiots,  and  the  increasing  possi- 
bility of  hypnotic  phenomena,  as  we  ascend  the  animal  series, 
show  that  in  some  way  the  higher  centres  are  an  important 
factor.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  more  impressionable 
stages.  MolF  says  there  is  no  suggestion  without  conscious- 
ness. Epilepsy,  which  is  related  to  these  states,  begins,  as 
^{  the  aura  indicates,  in  the  higher  centres,  advances,  appar- 
ently, to  a  cramp  among  the  motor  cells  of  the  cerebrum,  and 
from  there  affects  the  whole  motor  system,  which  otherwise 
may  not  be  diseased.  Catalepsy,  which  presents  an  exagger- 
ation of  the  muscular  contractions  common  to  all  these  states, 
h:is  been  explained  as  an  exceedingly  rapid  series  of  innervat- 
ing shocks  from  a  lower  centre,  unable  at  the  time  to  be 
checked  by  the  inhibition  of  a  higher  one,  in  which  case  the 
process  must  go  on  until  the  lower  centre  is  exhausted. 
Eieger-'  shows  by  tracings  that  those  in  a  hypnotic  state  are 

^"  Die  Eketasen  der  Menschen."  3**  Hypnotism." 

^"  Man  and  Woman,"  p.  258.  •  **Der  Hypnotismus,"  June,  1884. 
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more  cax>Ab1a  of  continuing  a  contraction,  keeping  the  arm 
•  vh  ndefj^  for  example,  at  a  certain  point,  but  that  the  OBcil- 
!iLi  ons  whicli  indictate  a  loss  of  higher  control  or  power  of  od* 
jufitment  are  greater  than  in  normal  subjects.  Dr*  G.  Stanley 
Hall^  shows  that  the  reaction  time  in  a  hypnotic  condition  is 
more  rapid  than  with  normal  subjects. 

Generally   speaking,  it  m  thus  a  diaracteristic  of  these 

Btates  that  the  associational    processes  are  diminished  in 

no ml>er  and  delicacy,  but  that  those  that  do  exist  are  more 

prominent   and  act  more  fatally  than  with  normal  people. 

The  climax  of  these  states  is  obsessional,  but  they   involve 

a  marginal  associational  activity  of  greater  or  less  duration. 

With  repetition,  as  with  fetichisms  generally,    a  certain 

association  becomes  more  firmly   fixed^  and   the   obsessional 

state  more  rapidly  reaciied.      Dr.  Rieger  found  that  a  patient 

hypnotized  by  gazing  at  a  i>encil  was  afterwards  more  easily 

hypnotized  b}^  the  use  of  a  pencil   than   otherwise.     With 

jHitients  not  well  habitnated,  all  distracting  associations  must 

be  guarded  against ;  the  slightest  noise,  as  the  closing  of  a  door, 

\h  sufficient  to  delay  the  desired  effect*      There  seems  t4>  be  a 

isriod  wh<rn  these  stray  stimuli  have  a  much  more  than  ordi- 

^  ^  effect,  as,  indeed,  with  normal  people  on  going  to  sleep. 

f'  TBiI>erative  ideas,  or  fragments  of  the  phantasy,  act  in  a 

[ftLmilar   manner.^      The   sex   act  in   many  animals  may  be 

looiDpared   with  these  states.     Where   the  prodromal  stage 

extended,  we  have  fascioation  similar  to  that  of  hypnotism; 

[irben  rut  short*  as  with  the  rabbit,  it  is  most  like  an  epileptic 

til*     The   woodcock,    described   in  the  section  on  courting, 

lifter  alighting,   and   before   balzing   begins,   appears   to   be 

Ikypera^sthesic  to  all  disturbing  noises,  but  later  on  is   not 

[frightened   even   at  the   report   of  fire-arms.     With  the  fe- 

•  males  in   most  cases    the    prodromal    sUige  is  more  than 

ordinarily  well  ruarked.      It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  period 

i^  iielection,    in    which    the    higher    senses  and   the  brain 

rive  their  highewt  stimulatiou.     It  is  the  symbol  forming 

ge.     y-  ns  of  sight  and  hearing  come  to  be  symlxjlic 

|rIe|>^^^  <' of  those  of  touch  and  inner  Ijodily  feeling, 

id  Ihc  higlier,  more  complicated  oi>erations  of  the  phantasy 

[►rail  that  exists  l>elow  it.^ 

Ai*  the  Hrgument  of  these  pages  attempts  to  indicate,  the 

.Mmatic  resonance  of  art  is  sex.     The  art  psychosis  is  prima- 

^fUy  Ml  Irradiation  of  sex,  but  when  firmly  establishrnl  in  the 

» Mind,  No,  XXX. 

*Ct  HntT^'^^"'-  T„..|^^,j^  Savage,  et  a£.,  In  ^^DiBCUSsIon  on  Tmper- 
tiUveld^  1895. 

*  Rficezi .  ,^      iiw  on  circulation  in  the  brain  connect  higher 

("irttHal  prwmurc  with  diminidhed  capillary  circulation.    The  smal?  - 
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I    asBOciational  tracts  to  which  it  belongs,  it  may  act  more  inde- 
pendently, and  thus  become  an  inhibitory  agent,  protecting 
and  blocking  the  way  between  the  external  stimulus  and  the 
underlying  hereditary  reactions.     This  depends  upon  the  ex- 
I     tension  of  the  associational  stage,  which  must  not  be  regarded 
/     as  entirely  impartial  or  indifferent,  but  as  being  extended  by 
i'     means  of  irradiation  from  the   more  frequently  occurring 
L  -events  to  those  more  rarely  used. 

There  are  two  conditions  which  will  permit  the  penetration 
of  this  region.  Normally,  when  the  associational  tracts  are 
completely  occupied  or  surcharged  by  stimuli  of  various 
kinds,  any  additional  stimulus  will  break  through  and  lead 
to  a  discharge  along  the  more  deeply  seated  hereditary  cen- 
tres. Any  exceptional  erethism  of  the  brain,  as  in  reading 
or  composing,  where  the  associational  tracts  are  mainly  in- 
volved, puts  the  individual  in  a  more  susceptible  condition. 
Involuntary  emissions  during  sleep  ai-e  frequently  precipitated 
by  such  a  previously  erectile  brain  condition,  even  when 
the  mental  content  has  been  entirely  neutral  from  a  sexual 
standpoint.  The  sentimental  conditions  generally  (associa- 
tional) are  prodromal  to  sexual  states.  Grief,  essentially  an 
affection  of  the  associational  tracts,  with  a  comparatively 
shallow,  although  persistent,  somatic  resonance,  which,  more- 
over, is  generally  connected  with  love,  frequently  favors 
sexual  attachments.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  more  in- 
tellectual an  individual  is,  the  more  difficulty  there  will  be  in 
filling  these  associational  tracts.  His  choice  will  be  more  dis- 
criminating and  refined.  As  he  becomes  older,  with  the  waning 
of  the  unused  or  less  used  somatic  reactions  and  the  increase 
of  associational  power,  he  will  be  still  harder  to  please,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  associational  tracts  will  be  harder  to  fill. 

The  second  condition  is  where  the  associational  tract  is 
worn  down  by  repetition  or  too  early  use,  and  the  path  is 
thus  made  easy  for  discharge  to  the  lower  centres.  This  we 
find  with  fetichists  and  with  those  given  to  sexual  excesses 
generally.  Here  the  rest  of  the  associational  tract  remains 
unused.  The  fact  that  perversion  usually  begins  in  childhood 
is  in  harmony  with  this,  and  is  evidently  connected  with  the 
general  law  that  the  full  complement  of  associational  brain 
connections  are  not  developed  till  late. 

The  associational  tract  may,  of  course,  also  be  filled  up  from 
beneath,  owing  to  the  somatic  stimulus  of  the  sexual  glands. 
This  stimulus  has  come  to  be  in  man,  as  both  perversions  and 

est  capillaries  which  subserve  the  finer  reactions  will  of  course 
suffer  first.  This  is  in  harmony  with  our  general  view  as  to  the 
course  which  the  sesthetico -sexual  erethism  follows  in  a  highly  de- 
veloped animal,  and  with  the  succession  of  the  courting  laws. 
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the  history  of  normal  cases  sliow,  a  highly  controllable  factor. 
Fear  and  anger  asasBociated  somatic  reactions  will  increase 
the  width  of  the  bodily  excitement,  at  first  lowering,  and, 
finally,  if  the  proper  stimulus  occurs,  niisini:  the  sexual 
potential  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  strictly  associa- 
tional  or  iDtelleetual  regions.  *  ^ 

It  18  not  to  be  understood  that  the  art  psychosis  involves 
|,«ierely  an  intellectual  surface.    The  assoeiational  region  itself 
'  must  have  a  certain  depth.      The  art  psychosis  is  essentially 
a  state  of  ecstasy^  jKitk  a^ tendency  to  produce  a  slight  obses* 
h        ^    '*  s  with  sex  itself  and  all  of  the  hypnotic  states, 

1  asy  in  which  the  prodromal  or  assoeiational 

h  vttiuded  in  propoitioii  lo  the  development  of  the 

^ness  of  the  individual.  If  the  art  psychosis  has 
1^0 1  been  developed,  stimnli  which  ought  to  expend  them- 
selves in  this  region  lead  more  directly  to  the  distinctly 
sexual  stage,  as  when  the  uneducated  are  conf routed  with 
the  nude  in  art,  or  in  the  case  of  men  who  cannot  look  at  a 
pretty  woman  without  lusting  after  her  in  their  hearts.  The 
little  ecstasy  of  art  with  its  wide  prodromal  stage  is,  it  seems, 
an  equivalent  of,  and  an  inoculation  against,  the  larger 
Btasy  of  sex,  a  condition  which  normally  obtains  until  the 
r.^tS80ciationa1  tracts  are  filled. 

Putting  this  graphically,  let  ns  suppose  that  the  oblong 

a  b  c  (/,  Fig.  6,   contains  a  certain 

—    assoeiational  tract  radiating  from  3, 

2    the  discharge  of  which  is   accom* 

^    pan  led     by    a    feeling    of  ecstasy. 

t    This  helps  to  fill  np  2,  and  if  the 

^     path  is  open  to  2*,  to  increase  the 

I  \    y^        ^    radiation  along  a  lower  plane,  an 

L/      \y^        "^    event    which    will     give    a    wider 

0[__^^I>-^ —  somatic   resonance   to   3,      If  this 

path  should   be    block e<l  or  filled, 

and  already    on    the   point  of  dis- 

^    charge,  the  overfiow  will  lend  to  i, 

"<    which  represents  tlie  central  attivi>^ 

^    ties  of  sex. 

"5         With  the  use  of  the  iudireet  chan- 
"2     tiel,  the  higher  centres  are  in  more 
.2    frequent  activity,  and  since  pleasure, 
***  as  we  have  seen  in  our  study  of  per- 
verts, is  an  outcome  of  these  centres, 
the  increase  of  the  art  psychosis  is 
a  gain  in  ple-jisure  possibilities. - 
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When  the  mascalar  and  general  glandular  centres  are  thus 
called  into  action  through  the  indirect  channel,  their  activity 
will  be  of  the  nature  of  love,  as  the  stimulus  which  incites 
them  arises  from  a  radiated  portion  of  the  sexual  system. 
The  painter's  touch,  the  singer's  note,  the  preacher's  persua- 
sive and  passionate  words,  the  succession  of  movements  in  a 
dance,  the  increasing  intensity  of  drama  and  opera,  follow 
the  sexnal  curve,  as  does  less  definitely  any  muscular  or 
vaso-motor  activity  capable  of  producing  pleasure. 

Besides  the  distinctly  art  psychosis,  there  are  many  other 
varieties  of  ecstasy  that  might  be  compared  with  it.  Mante- 
gazza  has  given  a  sort  of  natural  history  account  of  many  of 
these.  Certain  forms  of  them,  those  of  science,  for  example, 
seem  to  be  a  more  direct  irradiation  of  nutrition  than  is  the 
art  psychosis.  But  even  these  in  their  highest  manifes- 
tations, when  truth  is  sought  for  itself  alone,  do  not  differ 
essentially  from  the  highest  ecstasy  of  art. 

Esthetics.  Turning  briefly  to  the  more  differentiated  phe- 
nomena of  the  art  psychosis,  we  might  notice  imitation  as  a 
process  which  has  from  the  time  of  Plato  or  earlier  been  as- 
sociated with  art. 

The  pleasure  arising  from  putting  one  thing  in  terms  of 
another,  as  we  may  put  the  world  in  terms  of  retinal  color 
stimulation,  as  in  painting,  or  in  terms  of  natural  objects, 
flowers,  trees,  etc.,  as  in  much  myth  and  poetry,  is  at  least 
part  of  a  psychosis  distinctly  artistic.  There  is  in  this  oper- 
ation an  element  of  the  subjective  or  controllable,  as  Prof. 
Eoyce  points  out,  *  but  underlying  this  there  appears  to  be  a 
deeper  motive,  or  necessity  of  the  individual  constitution. 
Artistic  imitation,  if  it  is  to  have  any  meaning  at  all,  belongs 
to  a  wider  class,  that  of  the  formation  of  symbols,  and  is  thus 
always  more  than  a  translation,  however  free.  When  a  per- 
son imitates  the  movements  of  another  for  the  purpose  of 
mocking  him,  saying,  **This  is  the  way  you  do,"  there  must 
be  something  more  than  the  model  and  more  than  his  imita- 
tive acts  to  account  for,  the  definite  direction  of  his  effort. 
This  is  certainly  a  subjective  state,  but  it  is  largely  uncon- 
trollable. The  observed  act  and  the  controllable  deed  are 
outward  symbols  of  this  inner  and  spontaneous  feeling,  and 
give  what  is  called  the  meaning  to  both  the  terms  compared. 

The  whole  movement  of  metaphysical  aesthetics  has  been,  as 
Bosanquet  very  ably  shows,  ^  a  progress  from  the  dominance 
of  the  idea  of  imitation  as  an  explanation  of  art  to  the  recog- 
nition of  characterization,  meaning,  or  significance  as  of  the 


^PsVj  Rev.,  May,  1895. 

» *♦  History  of  ^Esthetics," 
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first  importance.  From  the  metaphysical  standpoint  this 
emphasis  of  meaning  culminates  in  the  *^idca'^  of  Hegeltsm, 
'*  which  is  the  unity  of  the  world  interpreted  on  the  analogy 
of  the  intellect,-'^  and  with  certain  mod  iti  cat  ions  Scho* 
penhanr^s  *'  idea^'  occupies  a  similar  position.  Supplement- 
ing this,  and  marking  an  advance  towards  psychology,  Bosan- 
quet  himself  offers  the  following  conception  : 

I  suggest  a»  an  approximate  psychological  definition  of  aesthetic 
finjoyment  —  ^'^  Pie  an  are  in  the  natnre  of  a  feeling  or  presentation, 
H»  cilBtinct  from  pleasure  in  its  momentary  or  expected  stimulation 
of  the  organism."  Such  pleasure  would  always,  it  is  my  belief,  be 
connected  in  fact  with  the  significance  of  the  content  of  feeling. 
.  .  *  .  .  If  anything  in  the  region  of  taste,  smell,  touch,  heat, 
or  cold  has  a  value  akin  to  that  of  beauty,  it  is  not  sorely  either 
Ih^  fitrongest  or  most  delightful  sensation,  but  rather  the  most  sug* 
*  sensation,  or  that  which  is  most  highly  charged  with  asso- 
leas,  so  normal  that  we  do  not  take  them  to  be  accidental. 
.^11  li.v  scent  of  eau-de- cologne,  but  the  smell  of  peat  smoke,  or  of 
the  sea;  not  the  comfortable  warmth  of  the  house,  but  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  morning  air,  are  sensations  of  a  kind  in  which  we  may 
feel  a  certain  disinterested  delight  not  wholly  dissimilar  to  SBsthetio 
enjoyment.  The  merest  germ  of  the  sense  of  beauty  seems  to  im- 
ply a  distinctness  between  stimulus  and  significance. 

It  remains  for  psychology  to  identify  this  significance  with, 
or  at  least  to  base  it  upon,  hei'editary  affective  reactionH 
aotaally  occurring  within  the  organism,  and  which,  as  these 
ptges  attempt  to  indicate^  are  primarily  irradiations  from  the 
region  of  sex. 

Aristotle-s  theory  of  the  drama  as  a  representation  or  irai- 
tmtion  affecting  a  katharsis  of  the  passions  of  pity  and  fear, 
bftRes  its  opemtion  psychologically  on  these  deeper  emotions 
which  we  have  claimed  tis  most  closely  connected  with  sex 
and  art-  From  this  point  of  view,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
In  li&vor  of  regarding  the  drama  as  the  typical  fine  art.  It  is, 
iraiD  the  point  of  view  of  the  material  used,  primarily  an  ex- 
plaltation  of  movement,  to  which  it  adds  all  the  higher  sen- 
inons  and  intellectnal  pleasures.  The  courting  scenes  of  the 
lower  animals  are  essentially  dramatic.  The  early  festivals 
tad  phallic  ceremonies  of  lower  races  centre  around  dancing 
'  mod  the  drama.  Music  and  poetry  plainly  show^  their  deriva- 
tion from  movement.  Painting  is  no  more  passive  than  any 
of  Uie  other  aHs,  but  implies  the  movement  of  the  eye  for  its 
appreciation  as  well  as  the  sympathetic  intuition  of  the  mus- 
cnlar  movements  and  subtle  emotions  (suppressed  move- 
meats)  of  the  original  artist. 

With  undeveloped,  badly  developed,  or  decadent  art,  the 
g^inboUsm^  normally  expressive  of  emotional  depth,  and  cor- 
raponding] J  wide  and  fluent,  liecomes  fetichistie  and  narrow. 

*  Boaanqoati  op.  eit*f  p.  304. 
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In  students'  college  papers  and  joarnals,  Dr.  Drew^  recently 
examined  356  poems.  Of  these,  26  were  indefinite,  or  referred 
to  love  bat  incidentally;  270  made  mention  of  particular 
physical  charms.  The  features  most  noted  were :  eyes,  91 
times ;  hair,  51 ;  face,  24.  Among  the  poets  who  referred  to 
the  face,  13  were  charmed  by  its  brightness,  4  found  it  sweet, 
only  1  noted  an  intelligent  face.  The  modem  French  deca- 
dents and  symbolists  show  decidedly  fetichistic  signs,  both  in 
their  neglect  of  the  wider  scientific,  social,  and  philosophical 
experience  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  in  their  arbitrary 
^choice  of  words.  ^ 

'  Conclusion.  Art,  like  sex,  is,  however,  in  its  best  condi- 
tions essentially  an  overflow  of  health  and  strength,  an  out- 
come of  the  highest  metabolism  of  the  organism.  Its  dynamic 
power  is  thus  the  most  intense,  its  influence  on  the  individual 
profound  and  purifying.  Can  education  and  philosophy  neg- 
lect such  a  power  t 

It  is  to  the  young  adolescent  that  its  importance  is  greatest. 
On  the  one  side  we  have  the  great  passion  of  sex,  unknown, 
budding,  creating  modifications  that  have  well  been  called 
regenerative,  a  passion  so  plastic,  so  loosely  knit  together 
th^t  the  slightest  accident  suffices  to  decentralize  and  change 
the  whole  current  of  its  life  ;  on  the  other,  vague  hopes  and 
aspirations,  transcendental  longings,  poetic  yearnings,  a  crav- 
ing for  sympathy  and  recognition.  Shall  grammar  and  alge- 
bra, or  even  the  whole  curriculum  of  the  ordinary  college, 
suffice  to  assuage  this  instinct  f  The  **  breakings  out,"  the 
orgies,  the  sexual  immoralities  of  student  life,  though  less 
common,  perhaps,  among  students  than  with  other  unmarried 
adolescents,  yet  indicate  an  overflow,  a  waste  of  energy,  that 
mere  repression,  mere  loading,  will  never  curb,  but  rather 
repel  when  it  does  not  destroy. 
Why  can  not  this  plastic  passion  that  underlies  these 

.  manifestations  be  turned  into  channels  where  it  may  nat- 

^  urally  flow  ?  Does  not  sex  itself  produce  its  own  best  organ 
of  inhibition  in  the  love  of  the  beautiful  and  works  of  art  f 
Why  should  the  best  youths  of  our  land  be  excluded  from  such 
a  culture  at  an  age  when  it  would  serve  to  engage  the  enthu- 

'  siasm  of  many  who  are  left  cold  by  the  dryness  of  academic 
literature,  science,  and  mathematics  t  The  history  of  art,  a 
knowledge  of  architecture,  archjeology,  and  formal  drawing, 
however  useful  in  its  way,  does  not  touch  the  heart  of  the 
problem.  These  are  not  a  natural  overflow  of  our  modern 
thought  and  feeling.      The  real  work  of  art,  as  Taine  says, 

^Pedagogical  Seminary,  Vol.  II. 

2  Cf.  Lombroso,  "  L'Homme  de  Genie." 

3"  Phil,  of  Art,"  trans.,  p.  180. 
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**i8  determined  by  an  aggregate  which  is  the  general  state  of 
the  mind  and  the  sorrounding  manners.''  **  Fill  your  mind 
and  heart,"  says  Goethe,  **  with  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of 
your  age,  and  the  work  will  follow.'*  Art  is  one»  and  each 
of  its  branches  is  affected  by  each  of  the  others,  but  there  is 
yet  a  tmth  in  HegePs  conception*  of  the  movement  of  the 
centre  o!  gravity  of  art  among  the  different  arts  as  time 
moves  on.  At  the  present,  poetry,  painting,  and  music  have 
each  blossomed  out  in  distinctly  modern  forms*  These  rep- 
resent the  natural  overflow  of  our  age,  and  these  most  recent 
evolutions  are  the  material  to  quicken  and  purify  the  life- 
blood  of  our  youth. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  student  may  find  this  inspiration  in 
the  professional  scbools  of  art.  But  these  are  tcchnieal 
schools,  and  should  be  designed  to  meet  the  ucedH  of  those 
who  intend  to  make  the  profession  of  art  their  work  of  life* 
They  stand  in  the  same  x>ositiori  to  the  college  and  the  univer- 
sity as  do  the  schools  of  engineering,  the  schools  of  divinity, 
I»d«gogy,  law,  and  medicine.  This  does  not  meet  the  real 
needs  of  education,  w^here  culture  should  be  followed  for  the 
sake  of  ite  ennobling  and  uplifting  influence,  for  the  awak  ening 
of  ideal  interests,  for  the  purifying  and  perfectint^  of  the  high- 
est individual  capacity.  The  student  may  neither  want  to 
paint,  nor  play,  nor  write,  nor  may  he  wish  to  dinsect  formuhe, 
or  fttady  8i>et*i mens  of  ancient  art.  What  he  desires  is  to 
come  into  real  and  intiuuite  contact  with  the  life  that  tills  our 
modern  art,  to  appreciate  and  enjoy,  and  to  feel  with  his  very 
heart  the  ecstasy  of  love  that  art  forever  offers  at  nature's 
shrine.  It  is  time  that  the  art  education  of  this  country  was 
put  upon  a  psychological  basis,  its  powers  and  possibilities 
F^cogtiized  and  turned  to  service  in  the   cause   of  education, 

**  Who  does  not  in  this  period/^  says  Krafft-Ebhig,  **grow 
enthuHiastie  for  the  sublime  and  l>eautifol,  remains  a  Philis- 
tine for  the  rest  of  his  life."^ 

To  quote  Ouyau'*:  ''Art  aids  in  the  full  development  of  life 
and  lieeomes  a  gymnastic  of  the  nervous  system,  a  gymna- 
slniD  of  the  mind.  If  we  do  not  exercise  our  conifilex  organs, 
they  will  produce  in  us  a  soit  of  nervous  plethora,  followed 
by  atrophy.    Modern  civilization,  which  multiplies  capacities 


«Cf.  his"jE8thetic.'» 

•  A  ntudy  of  children's  drawlng»  by  Earl  Barnes  of  Oalifornla 
•hows  where  the  interest  of  the  puuils  lies,  and  this  ia  where  educa- 
lloii  should  be  applied.  The  rude  figures  that  children  love  to 
drmw  an  their  nlate,  often  the  b^tc  n<Hr  of  the  unintelligent  teacher, 
are  really  much  more  artlsUo  than  the  cubes  and  iquares  and  con- 
▼ttitional  deftigna  which  they  ore  compelled  to  copy.  They  are,  at 
letat,  expreaaive  and  dncere. 

'  ^'ProDlema  d^eath^ique  contemperalne/'  p.  10. 
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of  all  Borts,  and  by  a  trae  antinomy  carries  the  division  of 
functions  to  an  excess,  needs  to  compensate  for  this  inequality 
by  the  varied  play  of  art.  Art  has,  then,  its  role  in  hnman 
evolution,  and  its  extinction,  i>erhaps,  wonld  mark  the  end. 
Oar  organism,  as  it  improves,  will  come  to  economize  more 
of  its  force,  like  all  our  machines,  and  in  this  way  will  always 
have  a  quantity  in  reserve.  It  is  art  that  ought  to  employ 
the  surplus  of  force  unused  by  the  ordinary  demands  of  life. 
Art  will  thus  double  and  triple  our  existence.  A  life  of  im- 
agination will  be  superposed  to  that  of  real  existence,  and  it 
is  this  that  will  irradiate  the  overflow  of  our  sentiments.  Art 
will  thus  be  the  peri)etual  return  of  all  our  unemployed  facul- 
ties. One  can  conceive  that  art,  this  luxury  of  the  imagina 
tion,  might  tinish  by  becoming  a  necessity  for  all,  a  sort  of 
daily  bread.'' 

Art,  standing  as  it  does  between  religion  and  philosophy, 
is  in  one  sense,  or  in  one  of  its  stages,  a  criticism  of  life,  as 
Matthew  Arnold  says  of  poetry.  This  is  the  most  external, 
prodromal,  or  associational  phase.  It  is  in  its  deeper  mo- 
ments rather  the  creation  of  life.  It  gives  men  thoughts 
and  experiences,  and  it  thereby  forms  the  experiences  they 
already  have.  The  artists  are  the  makers,  and  are  contin- 
ually preempting  the  regions  that  have  been  heretofore  un- 
conscious. Says  Walt  Whitman,  they  **are  not  the  followers 
of  beauty,  but  the  august  masters  of  beauty,''  the  <*answer- 
ers,"  as  he  calls  them,  speaking  of  poets,  or  the  makers  of 
ideals.  ^  This  is  the  only  sense  in  which  all  the  arts  are  poetic. 
Painting,  for  example,  is  not  poetical  in  proportion  as  it 
treats  some  literary  theme,  but  in  the  proportion  in  which  it 
issues  categories  and  gives  humanity  a  new  and,  perhaps,  a 
deeper  way  of  seeing  things.  A  painter  lends  his  eyes  out, 
as  Browning  says,  and  his  heart  and  brain  as  well. 

It  is  love  in  its  best  development  in  a  continued  married 
life  that  gives  us  the  pulse  of  this  movement.  The  early 
I)eriods  of  courting  are  times  of  intense  criticism.  Associa- 
tion and  comparison  are  the  necessary  accompaniments  of 
selection.  But  with  a  happy  marriage  the  mind  no  longer 
has  a  feeling  of  estrangement.  The  stilted,  formal  conversa- 
tion, the  fear  of  pauses,  the  morbid  solicitation,  the  critical 
spirit  which  haunts  us  in  ordinary  social  contact,  even  when 
intimate  and  free,  leave  us  entirely  in  the  presence  of  the 
woman  whose  heart  we  know,  and  whose  body  and  soul  we 
love.  We  then  become  truly  original,  truly  ourselves; 
thoughts  come,  impulse  is  free,  creation  is  achieved. 

The  ennobling  ecstasies  of  poetry,  music,  painting,  and  the 
enthusiasms  generally,  are  at  the  same  time  an  outcome  of, 
and  a  substitution  for  this  happiness. 

1  Of.  Havelock  ElUs,  "The  New  Spirit."  ~~ 


ON  THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF   VISUAL    PERCEPTION 
AND  ATTENTION. » 


By  Habold  Geifftno,  Ph.  D. 
(From  the  Psycholoi^al  Laboratory  of  Colitmbia  College,) 


It  18  well  known  that  a  number  of  simultaneous  impres* 
gions  on  the  retina  can  be  perceived  when  the  time  of  expoa* 
are  is  so  short  as  to  exclude  successive  attention.^  The 
extensive  threshold,  as  the  greatest  number  of  objects  thus 
seen  may  be  called,  varies  with  different  individuals  and 
donbtless  many  other  conditions*  The  object  of  the  experi- 
m^Qts  now  to  be  described  was  to  determine  some  of  these 
conditions,  especially  those  relating^  to  the  age  and  develop- 
ment of  the  observer.  As  the  accuracy  of  perception  clearly 
depends  upon  attention,  I  hoped  also  to  obtain  some  data 
bearing  upon  the  development  of  voluntary  attention. 

The  apparatus  need  was  constructed  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  gravity  chronometer  of  Cattell  and  the  tachistoscope  of 
Volkmann  and  Wnndt  (see  Figure  1).  The  objects  to  be  per- 
oeiyed,  which  were  letters,  were  pasted  on  white  cardboard. 
This  was  placed  on  a  wooden  upright  board.  In  front  of  this 
board  is  a  movable  screen  of  card  hoard  AB^  with  a  rectangu- 
lar opening,  which,  when  allowed  to  fall  past  the  objects, 
exposes  them  for  the  time  taken  by  the  opening  in  passing. 
The  screen  is  let  fall  by  the  operator,  who  pulls  the  string 
attuched  to  the  clasp  M,  The  noise  of  falling  is  greatly  less- 
ened by  layers  of  felt  in  the  screen  holder  iS,  The  entire 
apparatus  is  hidden  by  a  curtain  CD^  with  a  rectangular 
epeailig    OL,    where    the    stimulus    HK    appears.       The 


The  experiments  to  be  described  were  partially  planned  in  con- 

1  unction  with  Mr.  S.  H.  Howe^  formerly  Fellow  in  Education,  Co* 
mmbU  College.  On  account  of  absence  in  Europe,  Mr.  Eowe  was 
onftble  to  continue  the  research. 

'For  preirfous  investigations  on  the  subject,  see  Cattell,  Fhilo$oph- 
Uti^mudien,  HI,  or  Brain,  XXXI, 
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advantage  of  the  curtain  is  that  an  observer  is  ignorant  of  the 
movement  of  the  screen,  except  as  he  perceives  the  objects 
exposed  or  the  white  background  upon  which  they  appear. 
In  the  centre  of  the  opening  of  the  curtain,  and  attached  to  the 
curtain  by  thread,  is  a  small  white  cross  F,  serving  as  a  fixa- 
tion point.  The  entire  apparatus  is  painted  black.  The 
time  of  exposure  in  these  experiments  was  ^  second.^ 

With  this  instrument  the  writer  made  a  large  number  'of 
experiments  on  school  and  college  students,  mostly  from  the 


FIff.  1. 

Horace  Mann  School  of  the  Teachers'  College  and  the  School 
of  Arts  in  Columbia  College.  Ten  successive  experiments 
were  made  on  each  group  of  observers,  the  number  in  a  group 
varying  from  ten  to  thirty.  The  groups  were  arranged  in 
approximately  a  triangular  shape,  so  that  all  could  see  dis- 
tinctly anything  near  the  fixation  point.  In  each  experiment 
the  stimuli  were  six  capital  letters  arranged  in  two  rows  of 
three  each,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  an  approximate 
square.  The  letters  were  printed  for  the  purpose,  and  were 
48  mm.  in  height.     The  combinations  of  letters  were  as  fol- 


^This  time  was  obtained  theoretically  from  the  formulsB  of  me- 
chanics. 
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lows:  (i)  YOG  LNA,  (ii)  EVX  MHK,  (iii)  UJE  ZWD, 
(iv)  NXA  GFO,  (V)  DRK  LSI,  (vi)  YZB  CTF,  (vii) 
JNW  HVE,  (viii)  TSX  LFA,  (ix)  GDI  RGK,  (x)  OBP 
UJM.  They  were  seleet-ed  so  as  to  avoid,  if  possible, 
any  decided  difference  in  the  legibility  of  the  difierent  groups* 
For  this  parpoae  I  nsed  the  results  obtained  by  Prof,  Cattell 
for  the  legibility  of  letters.*  In  conducting  the  experiment 
the  observers  were  told  to  look  at  the  fixation  point  when 
the  signal  **  ready  *'  was  given,  and  to  continue  to  look  at  the 
fixation  point  until  the  letters  appeared,  when  thej^  were  to 
writ«  down  what  letters  they  saw.  They  did  not  know  how 
many  letters  would  appear,  and  care  was  taken  that  they 
could  not  know  when  to  expect  the  stimulus.  The  purpose  of 
this  was  to  test  the  observer's  powers  of  prolonged  attention. 
If  he  was  not  attending,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  looking  at  the 
tpparatnSf  he  could  not  see  anything. 

The  fact  that  some  observers  were  necessarily  in  more 
favorable  positions  for  seeing  than  others  uiay^  we  think,  be 
neglected*  In  the  exx>eriments  on  tliree  different  groups 
those  unfavorably  seated  had  about  as  good  records  on  tlie 
avenige  as  those  favorably  seated. 

In  the  experiments  on  the  college  students,  the  first  that 
were  made,  the  intervals  of  time  between  the  signal  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  stimuli  were  ^^^  1^  |,  lA  and  J  minutes,  and  the 

I  same  for  the   second  five  of  the  tern  experiment's.     As  the 

[  resalts  showed  no  effect  of  fatigue,  and  as  the  writer  wished 
to  obtain  some  data  on  the  subject,  in  the  succeeding  experi- 
jxients  on  pupils  of  the  H.  M,  8,-  the  intervals  wei*e  iuci-eased, 

'  being  i,  S,  1,  4  and  2  minutes, 

I  now  give  tJie  results  of  the  experiments  for  the  different 
daafiee,  I  being  the  lowest  primary  of  the  H.  M,  8.  The 
high  school  pupils  include  four  groups  from  the  H,   M.  S. 

I  tod  two  privatt*  schools/  and  the  college  students  include 
five  groups  from  Barnard  and  Gohimbia  Colleges.* 


KJattell,  op.  di. 

*I  will,  for  convenienoe,  use  this  abbreviated  form  for  the  Horace 
I  Mmmi  School. 

*Mr.  Browning's  school  for  boys  and  Misa  Gibbons'  school  for 
Lfirk^  both  in  New  York. 

I    *l  lake  pleasure  In  here  expressing  my  thanks  to  the  school  and 
leoIJege  offlcers  who  have  given  me  the  opportunity  to  aiake  these 
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Table  I. 
Average  Total  Numbers  of  Letters  Seen  by  Classes. 


N. 

C. 

s 

MV. 

R. 

MV. 

MAX. 

MIN. 

R 

22 

I 

8 

6 

3 

3 

17 

0 

.4 

16 

n-m 

13 

8 

6 

4 

19 

0 

.4 

12 

IV 

16 

6 

7 

3 

13 

1 

.4 

17 

V 

18 

5 

14 

4 

22 

3 

.8 

17 

VI 

22 

10 

12 

5 

25 

0 

.6 

23 

VII 

19 

7 

14 

5 

23 

0 

.7 

23 

VIII 

25 

7 

21 

6 

37 

8 

.8 

84 

High 

30 

5 

23 

6 

47 

4 

.8 

76 

Coll. 

32 

6 

29 

6 

59 

11 

.9 

N.  =  number  in  class. 

C.  —  class. 

S.  =  average  of  total  number  of  letters  written  down  as  seen  in 
ten  trials,  six  letters  being  given  in  each  trial. 

R.  =  average  of  total  number  seen  correctly. 

MV.  =  mean  variation  of  S.'s  or  R.'s  of  the  individual  averages 
from  the  averages  of  the  groups. 

MAX.  =  maximum  of  total  number  seen  correctly  by  any  in- 
dividual. 

MIN.  =  minimum  of  total  number  seen  correctly  by  any  individual. 

In  table  II  are  given  the  results  for  students  classified 
according  to  age.  The  probable  errors  of  the  values  of  E.  are 
given  in  the  E.  column,  preceded  by  the  sign  db.  The  MV.'s 
for  the  E.'s  only  are  given. 

Table  II. 
Average  Total  Numbers  of  Letters  Seen  for  Different  Ages. 


N. 

AGE. 

S.        K. 

MV. 

MAX. 

MIX. 

R 

39 

7-9 

11 

4±  .4 

3 

33 

0 

.4 

77 

10-  12 

20 

13  ±  .3 

3 

32 

0 

.6 

73 

13-  15 

24 

18  ±  .6 

6 

37 

0 

.7 

132 

16^  + 

32 

27  ±  .4 

6 

69 

8 

.8 

^Most  of  these  observers  were  from  16  to  18  years  of  age. 
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From  the  above  tables  it  is  evident  that  the  extensive  thresh- 
old, or  ability  to  receive  and  retain  ^  annraber  of  simultaneons, 
retinal  impressions,  is  a  function  of  individnal  i^rowth,  reach- 
ing its  maximnm  only  when  the  observer  is  fully  developed*^ 
The  average  number  seen  correctly  in  one  trial  by  the  adult 
observers  was  abont  three,  whereas  children  from  7  to  9  saw 
bnt  one.  These  numbers  would  be  less  if  the  element  of  chance 
were  eJiminated.^  They  would,  on  the  other  hand,  probably  be 
somewhat  greater  under  more  favorable  conditions ►  In  my 
experiments  the  observers  did  not  know  just  when  to  expect 
the  exposui*e,  and,  moreover,  we  must  not  expect  such  experi- 
ments to  give  results  as  exact  as  those  of  the  laboratory. 
Practice  increases  the  extensive  threshold,  end,  as  is  shown 
by  the  columns  MV.  MAX,  and  MIN.,  great  individual  varia- 
tions were  observed.  Very  few  adult  observers  saw  five  letters 
on  the  average,  and  some  adults  saw  but  two*  The  tendency 
to  guess  seems  to  decrease  with  maturity.  The  average  mean 
variations  of  the  separate  observations  of  the  individual  ob- 
servers from  their  averages  were  found  to  be  aljout  the  same 
for  the  younger  as  for  the  older  students.  But  the  relative 
variation  (-^)  for  the  children  of  10  to  12  was  found  to  be 
about  double  that  of  the  students  of  16  and  over.  This  is 
what  we  should  expect,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  common  observa- 
tion that  children  are  deficient  in  power  of  constant  attention, 

A  question  of  considci-able  interest  is  the  relation  of  the 
popirs  range  of  perception  to  his  iuteillectual  capacity  as 
judged  by  his  teacher.  I  found  that  those  rated  A  for  mental 
capacity  by  the  teachers*  on  an  A,  B,  €  basis,  had  some- 
what higher  averages  than  the  others,  and  out  of  the  twelve 
be«t  observers  (four  from  each  age  group)  eight  were  rated 
A  and  but  one  C,  There  are,  however,  marked  exceptions. 
Onu  young  lady  of  18.  known  bj^  the  writer  to  he  a  brilliant 
Btodent,  saw  but  sixteen  letters  out  of  the  sixty,  and  In  no 
case  more  than  three.  Those  marked  A  by  their  teachers 
for  attention  in  class  also  excelled  the  others,  but  here  also  I 
found  decided  exceptions.  Many  pupils  must  have,  therefore, 
good  powers  of  attention  even  when  they  show  no  evidence 
of  them  to  their  teachers.     No  difference  was  found  between 


1  will  xuse  this  expresBion  hereafter  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
licro  used,  without  making  any  assumption  as  to  its  psychological 
lsi0ipf«tttliou. 

•Tlie  tame  result  for  auditory  memory  and  attention  was  found 
by  Holton.    Amkhican  Joi  knal  of  Psycho  log  v.  Vol  IV,  No.  3. 

'Hid  probability  of  correctly  guessing  any  one  letter  was  for  the 
older  ifudents  about  one  third  of  the  probaDility  of  writing  down  a 
toner  oarrectly  as  found  in  the  experimentST  and  for  the  younger 
itttdeotii  somewhat  greater. 
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the  girls  and  boys,  the  averages  closely  corresponding.  Other 
investigators  have  foand  that  the  girls  tend  slightly  to  excel 
the  boys  in  the  tests  given.  ^  More  extended  experiments 
might,  however,  show  a  difference. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  question  of  fatigue,  the  averages 
were  taken  for  each  of  the  ten  experiments  for  each  group. 
The  results  for  the  experiments  in  which  long  times  of  wait- 
ing were  used,  one  to  four  minutes,  were  somewhat  better 
than  those  in  which  short  times  were  used.  This  was  found 
for  both  series  of  times,  i^,  3,  1,  4  and  2  minutes,  and  ^,  1, 
},  1^  and  I  minutes. 

But  fatigue  of  the  visual  centres  must  have  been  present, 
since  several  observers  complained  of  pain  in  the  eyes  and 
even  headache  from  the  strain  of  attention.  As  the  results 
were  not  appreciably  affected,  we  conclude  that  the  attention 
of  children  may  be  taxed  to  the  extent  of  causing  abnormal 
fatigue  without  any  marked  effect  on  the  accuracy  of  percep- 
tion. As  it  is,  moreover,  improbable  that  the  long  periods 
of  waiting  are  more  favorable  for  perception,  or  at  least  so 
much  so  as  is  indicated,  we  must  infer  that,  despite  precau- 
tions to  avoid  this,  there  are  decided  differences  in  the 
legibility  of  the  different  groups  of  letters.  Practice  cannot 
account  for  the  results  for  experiments  V  and  VI,  the  ac- 
curacy of  observation  for  V  being  about  30%  and  40%  greater 
than  for  VI  for  the  two  time  series.  Kor  can  we  ascribe  the 
greater  legibility  of  V  to  the  difference  in  fatigue,  for,  on  the 
one  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  H.  M.  S.  observers,  the  time  of 
waiting  for  V  was  much  longer  than  for  VI;  on  the  other,  in 
the  case  of  the  college  students  and  some  others,  the  times 
for  both  were  very  short.  2  We  infer,  then,  that  one  deter- 
mining factor  is  the  arrangement  of  the  letters.  But  in  neither 
case  was  a  syllabic  combination  used,  and  the  combinations 
of  threes  certainly  do  not  make  **  sense.''  On  the  other 
hand,  YZB  and  CTP,  the  letters  used  for  VI,  have  much 
less  similarity  to  combinations  of  letters  in  actual  use  than 
have  DRK  and  LSI,  those  used  in  V.  If  this  be  the  ex- 
planation, the  combinations  are  perceived  as  units  rather  than 
as  separate  and  distinct  objects ;  or  at  least  the  mind  tends 
to  perceive  them  so,  and  is  successful  in  proportion  to  the 
ease  with  which  the  perceptive  processes  of  the  separate 
letters  are  mutually  helpful.  From  this  it  would  follow  that 
we  do  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  see  several  things  at  once, 
but  see  the  given  stimuli  as  a  unit  and  then  analyze  this  unit 

^Bolton,  op.  cit.    Jastrow,  Educational  Review,  Dec,  1891. 
•The  same  result  was  found  for  three  private  school  groups  not 
here  included,  as  the  times  were  not  the  same. 
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into  it8  components.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  since  the 
legibility  of  the  letters  depends  upon  the  distinctueas  of  the 
retinal  images,  some  combinatioos  of  letters  may  not  be  so 
|favorable  as  others  for  the  formation  of  distinct  i*etinal 
■Images  of  the  different  letters.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  other  experiments  in  which  fatigue  could  play  but  a  small 
part,  the  relation  of  V  and  VI  was  the  same  as  in  these.  ^ 

In  the  experiments  described  above,  although  verbal  and 
syllabic  combinations  were  avoided,  several  observers  per- 
ceived certain  combinations  as  words.  Thus  TSX  LFA  was 
rea<i  TEXAS,  three  times  ;  OBP  UJM  was  read  JUMP,  once ; 
YOG  LNA  was  read  LONG,  once,  LONG  WAY,  once,  and 
YOU,  once  ;  and  UJR  ZWD  was  i^ead  ABE>  once.  In  a  very 
lew  instances  more  letters  were  written  down  than  were 
actually  given.  Three  observers  perceived  the  group  first 
given  as  ABC,  etc.,  the  first  letters  of  the  alphal)et. 

A  limited  number  of  experiments  were  made  with  the  same 
time  of  exposure,  but  with  this  difference,  that  one  letter  was 
[exposed  instead  of  six.     The  letters  were  CEY8NIX0JA. 
[The  times  ol  waiting  were  ^^y,  h  h  i^  ^^^  I  minutes  for  the 
\  first  five,  and  the  same  for  the  second  five.     The  test  was  made 
( on  twenty- three  high  school   pupils   and  on   sixteen  pupils 
af  grade  II  in  the  primary  department  of  the  H.  M.  B.     In  the 
[230  observations  (10x23)  of  the  high  school  pupils,  only  seven 
I  letters  were  written  down  incorrectly  ;    and  in  the  160  obser- 
!  Tations  of  the  primary  class  only  twenty- eight  were  not  rightly 
perceived.    The  results  show  that  the  inability  of  the  younger 
children  to  perceive  the  letters  when  six  are  given  is  due,  not 
merely  to  the  brief  period  of  exposure,  but  also  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  stimulus. 

A  few  experiments  were  also  made  in  which  six  colors  were 

I  used  instead  of  letters.     As  the  results  were  approximately 

the  same,  we  may  conclude  that  the  inferences  based  upon 

the  tests  with  letters  are  valid  for  the  perception  of  objects  in 

general  and  not  for  letters  only* 

The  experiments  I  have  described  were  all  made  with  ^^ 
second  exposure.  I  will  now  describe  other  experiments  in 
which  the  time  of  exposure  was  one  second.  These  experiments 
were  made  only  on  classes  I- VIII  inclusive  of  the  H.  M.  S,  and 
Ikgronp  of  high  school  students.  The  same  apparatns  was 
tuieclf  but  was  of  course  adapted  to  the  change  of  time.  This 
WM  done  by  attaching  a  heavy  weight  Tl^  to  a  cord  which  ran 
OTer  a  friction  pulley  P  and  was  attached  to  the  drop  screen 
AM  (866  Figure  1).  When  the  screen  was  allowed  to  fall,  its 
▼eloclly,  and  consequently  the  time  of  exposure,  was  regulated 


■  See  later  eicperimente  with  one  second  e^oenre* 

f 
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by  the  weight  on  the  principle  of  Atwood's  machine.  The 
same  combinations  of  letters  were  used  as  in  the  ^jy  second 
experiments,  but  several  months  elapsed  between  the  two 
series  of  experiments.  The  experiment  was  conducted  in  the 
same  manner,  but  short  times  of  waiting  only  were  used,  5, 
30,  15,  45  and  10  seconds,  and  the  same  repeated  for  the 
second  5  experiments. 

In  the  following  table,  I  give  the  results  of  these  experiments. 
The  letters  mean  the  same  as  in  table  I. 

Table  III. 

Average  total  numbers  seen  with  1  second  exposure  for  different 
classes. 


N. 

C. 

s. 

MV. 

17 

MV. 

MAX. 

MIN. 

R 

8 

19 

I 

20 

7 

5 

36 

7 

.85 

17 

II 

30 

5 

28 

4 

38 

20 

.87 

10 

III 

37 

5 

33 

5 

49 

20 

.89 

20 

IV 

35 

5 

28 

6 

48 

14 

.77 

15 

V 

40 

7 

36 

6 

43 

25 

.90 

22 

VI 

44 

6 

38 

5 

54 

28 

.82 

13 

VII 

51 

8 

44 

8 

58 

29 

.86 

11 

VIII 

50 

S 

47 

7 

59 

31 

.94 

10 

High 

59 

55 

6 

60 

40 

.93 

The  results  show  that  the  range  of  perception  for  one  second 
exposure  also  depends  upon  individual  growth.  The  brighter 
students  tend  to  excel  in  these  as  in  the  y^^  second  tests.  This 
was  found  by  two  distinct  methods,  as  before.  There  does  not 
seem,  however,  to  be  any  close  connection  between  the  two 
tests.  The  best  observers  in  the  one  second  tests  include 
many  that  had  poor  records  in  the  previous  tests.  But 
temporary  conditions  would  cause  some  variation  in  the  same 
observer. 

As  in  the  -fV  second  experiments,  variations  were  found  in 
the  accuracy  of  perception  for  the  different  combinations  of 
letters.  As  the  times  of  waiting  were  very  short  and  as  close 
attention  was  not  necessary  in  order  not  to  miss  the  letters, 
these  differences  cannot  be  ascribed  to  fatigue. 

The  relative  variation  was  found  to  be  fairly  constant  and  to 
be  but  little  greater  for  the  children  of  the  primary  classes  in  the 
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one  seeond  tests  than  lor  the  high  school  and  college  students 
in  the  ^  second  tests.  Bat  the  relative  variation  for  the 
younger  pupils  is  at  the  same  time  much  less  in  the  one 
second  than  in  the  y'^  second  tests.  This  is  what  one  might 
expei^t,  since^  when  the  time  of  exposure  is  as  long  as  one 
second,  contiiiuons  concentration  of  the  attention  is  not  neces- 
sary as  in  experiments  in  which  short  times  of  exposure  ai*e 
given. 

I  have  up  to  this  point  endeavored  to  make  no  assumptions  as 
to  the  Interpretation  of  the  experiments  described.  The  sim- 
plest interpretation  is  that  the  extensive  threshold  measui^ea 
the  number  of  objects  that  can  he  siranUaneously  grasped  by 
consciousness.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  process  is 
quite  complex.  In  fact  the  results  found  for  the  different  com- 
binations do  not  favor  so  simple  an  interpretation.  The  accur- 
acy of  the  result  may  depend  upon  the  reproductive  processes 
involveci,  and  the  analysis  of  the  memory  image.  It  is  possible 
also  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  retina  is  a  determining  factor. 

Whatever  be  the  exact  nature  of  the  mental  process,  it  is 
certain  that  the  accuracy  of  perception  and  reproduction  will 
depend  to  some  extent  upon  the  attention.  In  fact  Wundt 
identifies  the  extensive  threshold  with  attention.  *  From 
this  point  of  view  the  results  of  the  y^^,  second  experiments 
would  measure  the  capacity  of  the  observers  for  concentrated 
attention.  It  is  quite  true  that  attention  is  necessary  in  order 
to  see  the  letters,  but  the  assumption  that  it  is  the  only  factor 
18  unwarranted.  The  insults  of  the  experiments  certainly  are 
not  favorable  to  such  ao  interpretation.  No  decrease  in  the 
numl^er  of  letters  seen  was  found  for  the  longest  times  of 
Waiting,  which  were  such  as  to  <*ause  decided  fatigue.  Then 
txmny  bright  students  proved  to  be  poor  observers,  and  it  is 
improbable  that  students  that  excelled  in  their  studies  would 
be  de^eient  in  their  powers  of  attention.  But  even  if  we  assume 
thAt  tlie  experiments  measure  the  attention,  they  do  not  ne- 
oensaiily  measure  the  capacity  for  attention.  Those  interested 
in  the  experiments  and  desiring  to  excel  would  attend  more 
closely  than  others.  It  is  possilile  that  the  general  superiority 
of  the  brighter  students  may  Ik;  due  to  these  causes;  for 
children  of  the  most  active  minds  would  be  most  interested 
ID  novel  exi>eriences.  But  although  wo  cannot  assume  that 
the  average  number  of  letters  seen  by  an  observer  measures 
his  powers  of  attention,  the  mean  variation  from  the  average 
of  the  numbers  seen  in  the  different  experiments  is  presumably 
due,  principally  at  least,  to  variations  in  the  attention. 


*  Wtuidr«  expreaaion  la  **  the  extent  of  apperception,"  Qrundxikg^ 
4.  Pku§.  Fnf.^  iV**  Aufl.,  n,  287. 
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With  regard  to  the  one  second  experiments,  the  conditions 
are  more  complex  than  in  the  others,  bnt  at  the  same  time 
conform  more  closely  to  those  of  the  perceptions  of  ordinary 
experience.  The  number  of  letters  seen  doabUess  depends 
upon  the  degree  of  attention,  bnt  it  also  depends  upon 
the  readiness  with  which  the  attention  is  fixed,  and  the 
time  of  perception.  The  development  of  the  visual  memory 
may  afiect  the  results  in  both  series  of  experiments.  That 
there  is  a  radical  difference  between  the  processes  involved  is 
made  probable  by  the  fact  that  some  that  excelled  in  one  test 
did  poorly  in  the  other. 


THE    **EECOGNITION-THEORY''    OF    PERCEPTION* 


A.  ALLtN,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 

Honorary  Fellow  In  Clark  Uai^erslly, 


Paradoxically  expressed,  tbe  theory  under  criticism  asserts 

that  to  cognize  is  to  recognize;  conuaifre  is  reconnaUf^e ; 
kennen  is  wiedererkennen*  Hence  the  name  I  give  it. — the 
Recognition-Theory  of  Perception.  To  he  consistent,  the 
supporters*  of  this  theory  can  draw  no  distinction  between 
perception  and  recognition,  at  least  in  kind.  Light  distinc- 
tions of  grade  there  may  be,  hot  perception  and  recognition 
are  one  and  the  same  thing ;  perception  is  recognition.  First 
tbe  statement  of  the  theory,  then  the  criticism. 

The  Theory. 

**  A  simple  process  of  re-cognition  is  involved  in  all  cogni- 
tion'' (Sully)*  This  process  of  cognition  (perception)  Sully 
accordingly  designates   "^automatic  assinnlation  or  recogni- 


*The  supporters  of  this  theory  are  truly  legion,  the  chief  one  at 
prenent  being  probably  ProL  Ho ff ding.  Among  the  many  ma^-  be 
cited  Empeaocles  and  Democritus,  **  Like  is  known  by  like." 
Kant,  K.  d.  r.  V.  (Kehrbach,  ^127),  *^  E»  sind  drei  subjective 
BrkenntnisMquellen,  worauf  die  Mogllchkeit  einer  Erfahrtmg 
tiberhaupt  und  ErkenntnisB  der  GegeoBtande  deraelben  beraht: 
^fK  Einbiidungskraft  und  Ap})erception.  ,  .  .  Der  Sinn  etellt 
die  Erscheinungen  eropirlBch  in  der  Wahrnehmung  vor,  die  Einbil- 
dun^Bkraft  in  der  Aaaociation  (und  Reproduction),  die  Apperception 
In  d^m  enipi  I  '  TftnpusstMein  der  Identitat  dieser  reproduotiven 
Vomtellun^  n  ErBcheioungen,dadur€h  ile  gegeben  warea. 

mithin  in  dti  i. ,iutioH,^^     Herbart  in  his  "ApperceptionslehreT* 

I.  8.  MiU  in  hia  edition  of  **  James  Miira  Analysis  »'  I,  112,  113.  H. 
Bpmtuser.  ♦*  Princ.  of  Psych/*  I,  267,  270.  Bain,  "Senseg  and  Intel- 
lect,** 4th  ed.,  489,  Sully,  "The  Human  >Ond,"  1, 181,  196.  Wandt, 
**Logik,'*  2te  Aufl.,  I,  17;  **  PhysioL  PsychoL,'^  II,  469.  Ward, 
Ency.  Brit..  Art.  pH\xh,,  pp.  52,  60;  also  articles  ia  Mind  on  ^'Aaslm- 
nation,  etc.^'  Hoffdlng,  "Psychologie  im  Umrisae^'  (2te  deutsohe 
Atifl/),  161  ff.  VierteljahrBBChrift  f.  wins.  Philos*,  XHI,  425-458;  XIV, 
«7*40.    Wundt*8  *^Studien,*»  YIII,  86-98. 
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tion."  '^  Sach  assimilation  is  automatic  or  <  unconscious'  in 
the  sense  that  there  is  no  separate  and  distinct  recalling  of  a 
past  sensation,  and  clear  awareness  of  the  relation  of  the 
present  sensation  to  its  predecessors''  (**  Human  Mind,"  I, 
181).  We  are  informed  that,  so  considered,  assimilation  is 
the  necessary  pre-condition  of  all  association,  thus  making 
the  Law  of  Contiguity  secondary  to  the  Law  of  Similarity. 

Helmholtz  writes  (**Zeitschrift  f.  Psych,  und  Physiol,  der 
Sinnesorgane,"  Bd.  YII,  Heft  2,  §88):  *'Man  pflegt  als 
Anschauung  eine  solche  Enstehung  von  Vorstellungen  zu 
bezeichnen,  bei  denen  in  bewusster  Weise  nur  der  sinnlichc 
Eindruck  percipirt  wird  und  danach  die  Vorstellung  des 
Objects  in  das  Bewnsstsein  springt,  ohne  dass  weitere  Zwis- 
chenglieder  des  Vorstellungskreises  zum  Bewnsstsein  kom- 
men."  Exner  (Entwurf  zu  einer  physiol.  Erkl.,  etc.,  §234) 
defines  the  sense  impression  in  perception  as  **  ein  lebhafter 
Process,  der  in  der  Einde  stattfindet,  der  aber  keinen  eigent- 
lich  psychischen  Character  tnigt."  Helmholtz,  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  '*  Tonempfindungen,"  §101,  writes  :  '*Empfin- 
dungen  nennen  wir  die  Eindriicke  auf  unsere  Sinne,  insoferne 
sie  uns  als  Zustande  unseres  Korpers  (speciell  unserer  Ner- 
venapparate)  zum  Bewnsstsein  kommen ;  Wahmehmungen, 
insoferne  wir  uns  aus  ihnen  die  Vorstellung  ausserer  Objecte 
bilden."  I  may  add  here  that  we  are  not  conscious  of  sensa- 
tions as  states  of  our  body  or  of  the  nerve-apparatus.  Red  is 
obviously  the  sensation  rod,  without  any  reference  to  the 
retina  or  any  part  of  our  body  ;  moreover  we  are  conscious  of 
no  process  by  which  we  form  a  presentation  of  external  ob- 
jects out  of  the  sensations.  It  is  false  description  and  bad 
hypothesis. 

Herbert  Spencer  goes  still  further  and  reduces  all  cases  of 
association  to  the  one  law,  viz.,  association  by  similarity,  at 
the  same  time  making  every  perception  a  case  of  the  law  of 
association  by  similarity.  His  perception-theory  is,  there- 
fore, the  recognition- theory.  **  Every  relation,  then,  like 
every  feeling,  on  being  presented  to  consciousness,  asso- 
ciates itself  with  like  predecessors.  Knowing  a  relation,  as 
well  as  knowing  a  feeling,  is  the  assimilation  of  it  to  its' past 
kindred  ;  and  knowing  it  completely  is  the  assimilation  of  it 
to  past  kindred  exactly  like  it.  .  .  .  Hence  results  the 
so-called  Law  of  Association  by  Contiguity.  When  we 
analyze  it,  contiguity  resolves  itself  into  likeness  of  relation 
in  time,  or  in  space,  or  in  both"  (**Princ.  of  Psych.,"  I,  267). 
**  Thus  the  fundamental  law  of  association  of  relations,  like 
the  fundamental  law  of  association  of  feelings,  is  that  each, 
at  the  moment  of  presentation,  aggregates  with  its  like  in 
past  experience.      The  act  of  recognition  and  the  act  of  asso- 
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eiation  are  two  aspects  of  the  same  act.  And  the  implication 
18  thatf  l^sides  this  law  of  association,  there  is  no  other'' 
(lb.,  270).* 

The  full  faith  that  shoukl  be  in  us  is  found  in  Bain  :  **  In 
the  jierfect  identity  between  a  present  and  a  past  impression, 
the  past  is  recovered  and  fnsed  with  the  present,  instantane- 
ously and  surely.  So  quick  and  unfaltering  is  the  process 
that  we  lose  sight  ol  it  altogether  (  ! )  ;  we  are  scarcely  made 
aware  of  the  existence  of  a  reproductive  link  of  similarity  in 
the  chain  of  setjuence.  When  I  look  at  the  full  moon,  I  am 
instantly  impressed  with  the  state  arising  from  all  my  former 
impi-essions  of  her  disc  added  together ''  (^*  Senses  and  Intel- 
lect,*^ 4th  etl.,  489). 

Dewey  adds  his  testimony  (* 'Psych., "  p.  ISO):  **In  percep- 
tion past  experiences  are  wholh/  abmrhed  or  io,^f  in  the 
present.  When  we  see  a  man  we  do  not  recognize  that  there 
are  involved  in  this  perception  ail  the  other  men  whicli  we 
have  seen,  and  that  it  is  only  through  the  Ideal  presence  of 
these  experiences  in  the  present  data  that  the  latter  signify 
to  us  a  man.     But  such  is  the  fact*" 

Wundt  gives  the  following  definition  of  assimilation,  which 
proeejjs,  according  to  his  belief,  takes  place  in  perception : 
**An  assimilation  takes  place,  then,  when  a  new  ijresentation 
enters  consciousness  and  renews  or  revives  former  presenta- 
tions similar  to  it,  and  when  these  elements  fuse  to  a  single 
presentation.  In  this  case  we  perceive  nothing  of  the  i^epro- 
dnction-process*^'     See  also  '^Physiol,  Psych.,-'  II,  469. 

The  principal  exponent  of  this  theory,  however,  is  Hol- 
ding. He  informs  ns  that  it  is  difficult  to  classify  **immed!ate 
recognition/^  with  which  he  identifies  perception,  since  it  is 
neither  sensation  nor  idea  (representation),  and  yet  contains 
aomethiug  of  the  character  of  both.  It  reminds  us  of  the 
fiensation,  because  it  has  for  an  object  something  present, 
while  the  idea  is  only  a  memory  presentation  {ErinneTUHff), 
**This  middle  position  between  sensation  an(l  ide^i,  we  can 
theoretically  express  by  saying  that  in  recognition  both  an 
^  Meft  UJ*  well  as  a  sensation  element  is  present.  If  we  name  the 
latter  A,  the  former  a,  we  can  express  recognition  by  (A-fa) 
or  (t)»  denoting  by  tlie  brackets  tliat  we  distinguish  between 
Uie  Iwo  elements  (which  in  reality  do  not  allow  of  being  sep- 

*  Vid^  the  misunderstanding  in  Jamea*  **  Princ,  of  Psych,"  I,  257 

•od  98#:  **Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  still  more  recently  tried  to  eon- 

■truot  a    psychologj'  wnich    ieniores    assooiation    by    similarity.'* 

tBp9ftc«r  somewhere  savs:     ^^  Were  it  not  that  the  steps  can  be  re* 

d«  it  would  seem  absurd  to  say  that  when  the  reader  takes  in 

1^  Aftmnee  the  sentence.  *This  is  true,*  he  not  only  classifies  each 

» WonT  with  the  before  known  like  words,  but  each  letter  with  the 

iMlore  known  like  letters,'^ 
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arated)  only  by  means  of  abstraction.  It  can  he  saidy  then^ 
that  in  recognition  an  idea  is  contained  in  so  far  as  the  same 
condition  works  in  recognition^  which  in  other  circumstances 
would  Jiave  been  able  to  have  led  to  a  recall  of  that  which  has 
been  experienced  as  an  independent  idea.  The  idea  contained 
in  this  way  in  recognition  we  will  call  an  implicate  (gebun- 
dene)  idea^  in  contradistinction  to  the/ree  ideas  which  enter 
consciousness  as  independent  members  of  the  conscious  con- 
tent. Eecognition  can  be  also  named  a  memory  (^Erinnerung)^ 
but,  however,  an  implicate  memory ^  because  that  which  one 
remembers  does  not  enter  consciousness  as  a  free  idea.  It 
can  also  be  called  an  implicate  comparison^  since  it  (the  rec- 
ognition) arises  through  similarity  of  the  present  impression 
with  a  former  one,  distinguishing  itself,  however,  from  the 
proper  free  comparison  by  the  fact  of  the  members,  which 
were  joined  together  by  means  of  similarity,  not  making 
themselves  felt  independently  in  consciousness."  (* 'Psychol- 
ogic," 2te  deutsche  Aufl.,  161-166.)  Again,  on  page  239,  he 
says  :  *'  This  principle  (principle  of  identity,  A  =  A)  corre- 
sponds to  recognition,  which  is  the  presupposition  of  all 
association." 

Criticis7n  of  the  Theory. 

After  having  endeavored  to  give  the  theory  fully,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  give  my  objections  to  it  in  as  concise  a  manner 
as  possible.  Some  of  them  are  objections  to  the  false  descrip- 
tion of  the  facts,  some  to  impossibilities  involved  in  the 
theory,  some  to  the  unnecessary  fabrication  of  hypotheses, 
and  others  to  the  lack  of  explanation  for  certain  facts. 

1.  Perception  is  nof,  as  stated,  an  act  of  memory.  When 
I  look  upon  the  sun,  it  is  the  sun  to  me  and  nothing  more.  I 
do  not  remember  all  or  any  of  the  former  suns  which  I  have 
seen.  It  is  the  sun  at  once  to  me,  and  if  the  name  is  ex- 
pressed upon  the  sight  of  it,  it  is  only  a  case  of  ordinary 
association  by  contiguity.  In  fact,  is  it  not  impossible  to 
experience  at  the  same  moment  of  time  the  perception  and 
the  so-called  memory-image  of  the  same  object!  Who  can 
do  it!  If  I  burn  myself,  I  know  it  is  hot  without  any 
reference  whatever  at  the  moment  to  former  experiences  of 
burning.  Ask  me  at  the  moment  of  burning  if  it  is  to 
me  a  remembrance  of  former  burnings,  or  if  there  is  any 
reference  to  past  burnings,  and  the  answer  will  obviously 
l)e  a  strongly  negative  one.  Ask  the  patient  whose  tooth  is 
being  pulled  out  if  the  pain  is  a  past  pain,  or  if  it  has  any 
reference  to  a  past  pain.  Absurd.  It  is  all  there  in  the 
present.  It  is  an  all  here  and  noxo,  and  the  fact  ought  to  be 
obvious  to  everybody.     Repeat  or  read  the  letters  of  the 
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alpl]al»et  consciously,  and  liow  many  o!  us  have  the  slightest 
remembrance  of  each  letter  as  having  been  seen  before  !  And 
yet  it  is  asserted  by  these  theorists  that  before  each  letter  is 
known  there  must  arise  first  the  present  sensuous  impression 
of  each  letter,  and  secondly  a  revived  idea  or  memory* 
\im9kge{Enn7ienniy)  of  each  which  *'identifies»'^  **recognize8,'' 
or  ** fuses  '■  with  the  sensuous  impressiou.  After  this  iden- 
tification ^  recognition,  or  fusion,  each  letter  respectively  is 
known.  **To  cognize  is  to  recognize ;  connaUre  is  reconnaifrej 
and  kennen  is  imedererkenneHJ^  Each  one  can  repeat  or 
read  the  alphabet  for  himself  and  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
theory.  Spencer  himself  says :  **Toask  a  man  whether  he 
remembers  that  the  snn  shines,  that  fire  burns,  that  iron  is 
hard*  would  be  a  misuse  of  language '^  (I,  456),  and  yet 
Hoffding  and  Spencer  deraaod  a  memory -element  in  each 
perception. 

Hiifiding  also  asserts  that  in  his  formula  of  perception  (^), 
A  represents  the  sense  impression  of  the  object,  and  a  the 
idea-  or  memory-presentation.  He  also  says  the  principle  of 
identity^  A  =^1,  corresponds  to  recognition  (**Psychologie,- 
p.  239).  In  tlie  perception -formula,  then,  a=Aj  or  is  identical 
with  A;  but  -4  is  a  sense-impression,  therefore  a  is  a  sense- 
impression.  Again,  if  they  are  identical,  how  are  we  to  dis- 
tinguish the  one  as  a  sense  impression  and  the  other  as  a 
memary- presentation,  or  how  are  we  to  distinguish  them  at 
aUf 

Lotze  says  (**Metaphy3ik,"  §265):  **One  would  not  be  able 
to  know  anything  at  ail  of  this  fact,  viz.,  of  the  reproduction 
of  a  former  a  by  the  present  a,  if  botli  of  them  were  simply 
indistinguishable  and  at  the  same  moment  of  time  there ;  in 
order  to  judge  of  the  present  one  as  repetition  of  the  former 
one,  we  must  be  in  a  position  to  distinguish  them  both,'' 

Later,  however,  we  shall  learn  from  their  own  admissions 
that  this  memory  element  (call  it  hnjilicate  or  what  you  will) 
ia  uncou^rious^  a  matter  l>elonging  to  the  subterranean  work- 
ings of  that  which  lies  under  the  threshold  of  conacioiisness* 
II  unconscious,  then  for  us  obviously  it  does  not  exist  as  a 
conscious  or  mental  fact.  To  say  that  certain  phenomena 
(e.  ff.f  this  memory-element  or  these  two  ** fusing  .ideas") 
ire  in  consciousness  at  a  certain  given  moment  only  fheoreti- 
mlh/  (Hoffding),  metaphoricalh/  (Wundt),  abstractedly 
(Hoffdiog),  or  Ulealhj  (Dewey),  is  to  say  that  they  are  not 
there,  is  to  say  that  ^^  ihe^  procesa  is  lost  shjhf  of  altogether  ^^ 
(Baio),  or  that  the  phenomena  are  iinronscions  (t»  e,,  non- 
existent),  as  Hoflding,  Wundt  and  others  distinctly  assert. 
Yet  the  implicit  understanding  amongst  these  writers  is  that 
the  phenomena  in  question  are  there  in  consciousness. 
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2.  Perception  does  not,  as  stated,  involve  comparison. 
Again,  an  appeal  to  consciousness  amply  justifies  this  ob- 
jection. When  I  perceive  the  table  before  me,  I  do  not  com- 
pare the  table  with  any  idea  of  the  table  seen  in  past  experi- 
ences ;  although,  after  having  perceived  it,  another  image  of 
it  may  arise  by  association  and  the  two  may  by  compared. 
The  table  must  obviously,  however,  be  first  perceived.  It  is, 
however,  only  **an  implicate  (gebundene)  comparison'' 
which  is  said  to  take  place  between  the  two  elements.  The 
two  members  in  **free  comparison"  are  conscious ;  in  this 
elementary  comparison  on  the  contrary  unconscious,  ^ 

Wundt  (**Logik,"  I,  17)  informs  us  that  in  reference  to  the 
reproduction  or  recall  of  the  memory-idea  by  the  sense- 
impression,  we  perceive  nothing  of  it.  Consequently  we  per- 
ceive nothing  of  the  comparison.  Bain  says  (**Senses,"  489): 
**  In  the  perfect  identity  between  a  present  and  a  past  impres- 
sion, the  past  is  recovered  and  fused  with  the  present,  in- 
stantaneously and  surely.  So  quick  and  unfaltering  is  the 
process  that  we  lose  sight  of  it  altogether  ( !)."  Sully  (**The 
Human  Mind,"  I,  181):  ''Such  assimilation  is  automatic  or 
unconscious,"  etc.  Categorical  enough  are  the  statements 
and  amazing  the  self-satisfied  knowledge  of  the  unconscious. 
I  can  assert  just  as  well  the  opposite  of  what  these  writers 
affirm  of  the  unconscious  and  it  would  exercise  all  the  sub- 
tlety and  keenness  of  a  mediaeval  scholatitic,  not  to  mention 
that  of  Messrs.  Hoffding,  Wundt,  etc.,  to  disprove  my 
statements.  More,  their  statements  of  an  unconscious  con- 
scious act  are  too  obviously  impossible  to  demand  refuta- 
tion. 

We  are  also  informed  that  this  act  of  perception  (=  recog- 
nition or  Wiedererkennen)  is  an  act  of  association  by  simi- 
larity. The  sense-impression  calls  up  by  association  by  sim- 
ilarity the  similar  idea  of  the  same  object.  Moreover, 
Hoffding  calmly  informs  us  that  this  is  also  an  act  of  com- 
parison. ''It  can  also  be  called  an  implicate  comparison, 
since  it  anses  through  similarity  of  the  present  impression 
with  a  former  one. ^^  Let  us  suppose  A,  the  sense-impres- 
sion, to  be  present  in  consciousness,  the  problem  is,  how  is  a, 
the  similar  idea,  to  be  brought  there  by  comparison  f  Com- 
parison, manifestly,  presupposes  the  presence  of  the  two 
before  it  can  exist  at  all.  Comparison  with  only  one  thing  to 
be  compared  is  worse  than  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 

Again,  supposing  the  comparison  to  be  made  after  the  two 
have  arrived  in  consciousness,  what  is  the  need  of  a  compar- 
ison if  A,  the  sense-impression,  is  the  object  perceived,  and 

>  "Viertel.  f .  wiss.  Philos.,"  XIV, 
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a,  the  idea,  is  only  another  former  impreBsion  of  the  object! 
How  can,  or  why  Hhould,  a  identify,  recognize,  or  fuse  with 
A  when  A  is  jnst  as  much  the  object  perceived  as  a,  and  why 
the  <^mparison!  F.  H.  Bmdley  ('^Principles  of  Lo«;ic,"  chap. 
Association  of  Ideas)  gives  some  excellent  criticism  on 
the  nnt^nability  of  the  view  that  association  by  similurity  can 
be  brooght  alH)iit  by  comparison* 

The  discussion  is  much  shortened,  however,  by  the  fact 
that  the  compai-ison  is  said  to  take  place  unconsciously,^  It 
18  still  further  shortened  by  Iloffding-s  statements  that  the 
•ense-impression  ^l  and  the  idea  a  (which  T)  are  confempora' 
neouH,  dijrertnt,  indistinf/mshabfej  idenfica),  and,  to  put  the 
corner-stone  on,  uncojiscfou^. 

3*     Perception  does   not  involve  the    so-called  process  of 

*^p»i(chical  cheritiH(rt/J^      The  two  elements  A  and  a  are  said 

to  **  fuse  ''  into  one  indistinguishable  whole.     *^There  is  here 

accordingly  an  activity  disjilayed,  the  result  ofichich  presents 

ift.self  to  conscioosness,  although  it  itself  was  exercised  un- 

Iconsciously.''^     The  two  elements  are  said  to  be  only  **  ihto- 

\ntiralhf^  (not  as  a  matter  of  facti)  present  in  eonsciousuess. 

We  are  said  to  distinguish  totween  them  **  only  by  means  of 

alistraction."**      And  Wundt  knows  nothing  of  the  act  of  re- 

production   in   the  act  of  assimilation  and  perception  ;  but 

nevertheless  athrms  that  the  two  elements  fuse /"re rc^rAmt/r^?/.^ 

to  a  single  presentation  ('*Logik,'^  1, 17)*  He  says  (**Fhysiol. 

Psych.- ')»  moreover,  that  the  word  **  union''  (Verbindung) 

baii4  a  *'  metaphorical ''  meaning. 

If  it  be  dark  and  mysterious  to  those  initiated  into  the 
hidden  secrets  of  the  unconscious^  what  must  it  be  to  the  nn- 
tnttiatei)  t  What  is  in  consciousness  is  surely  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  not  **  theoretically  ^'  or  **  metaphorically  "  there. 
ad  how  two  unconscious  ideas  fuse,  identify,  recognize  and 
ompM^e  each  other  in  the  unconscious  and  produce  a  totally 
new  result  is  to  me  unaccountabte.  (  Vide  Stnmpf's  criticism 
of  llartley^s  and  J.  8.  Mill's  doctrine  of '*  p^yt'hieal  chem- 
/,*'  ^^Ursprung  der  Raumvorstellnng.)'-  James'*:  **More- 
rer,  if  feelings  Ciin  mix  into  a  tt  vtimn  r/iridy  why  do  we  not 
if!  a  feeling  of  greenness  and  a  feeling  of  redness  and  make 
^1  f*»e!ing  of  yellowness  out  of  them  f  Why  hits  optics  ueg- 
Iccteil  the  open  road  to  truth,  and  wasted  centuries  in  disput- 
ing about  theories  of  color  composition  which  two  minutes 
o(  introspection  could  have  settled  forever  !  ■ ' 


•  Vtdn  Dewey,  "Psychology," 

«Hirfdlng.  *VierteL  f.  wiss.  Philoe.,"  XIV,  igs. 
»lb.t  **PBychologie,"  §165. 
•«PrlnrJpJe8,'M,  167. 


p.  180;    Hdffding,  "Viertel.  f.  wi80. 
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4.  In  perception  there  isno^*  reviving  ^^  of  former  impres- 
sions.    The  idea  «,  even  if  there  should'be  one  in  perception, 

is  not  any  one  of  the  former  sense- inipreftsions  of  the  object 
perceived.  Few  there  are  who  nowadays  believe  that  our 
former  sense- impressions  He  thick  as  ghostly  bones  in  the 
tomb  below  the  threshold  of  consciousness^  waiting  only  some 
breath  of  life  to  mise  them  above  the  threshold  an  still  ghostly 
images  of  their  former  selves.  According  to  Hoffding  and  a 
few  others,  the  river  Styx  must  be  full  of  these  ghostly  wan- 
derers. *' Revive/'  **  recall,''  ** resurrect,''  *' reproduce/' 
'*  reawaken  "  are  words  used  too  often  as  shoddy  explana- 
tions of  the  process  in  question. 

Moreover,  which  of  the  many  predecessors  of  the  present 
sense-impression  is  the  one  ^'revived"  and  *^ reproduced,'* 
granting  that  such  a  *^ revival"  were  possible!  Is  there 
some  particular  former  impression  always  on  hand  ready  for 
the  work  of  identific^ition  and  recognition  ?  Moreover^  what 
a  huge  mysterious  problem  these  authors  have  to  solve  in 
this  doctrine  of  the  preservation  and  reproduction  of  ideas! 
It  is  simply  astonishing  to  me  that  nobody  has  raised  any 
objections  to  Ward's  solution^  or  rather  description  of  these 
phenomena  in  his  doctrine  of  the  Contt)tuum  (Eney.  Brit., 
Art,  Psych.)-  He  denies  the  usual  statement  that  our  ideas 
pass  out  of  consciousness  and  are  again  reproduced  as  im- 
ages of  their  former  selves.  But  an  upholder  of  the  old 
theory  might  ask»  what  becomes  of  all  our  former  thoughts 
and  knowledge,  where  are  they  now  t  Wanl  answers  that 
they  are  all  in  consciousness  still|  only  **  subconsciously." 
Our  whole  mental  life,  according  to  him,  forms  a  conthiuum^ 
in  which  all  the  past  is,  along  with  the  present,  in  conscious* 
ness.  The  present  is  only  more  prominently  there,  the  past, 
with  all  its  thoughts,  feeliugfl,  etc.,  is  there  also,  but  subcon- 
sciously. Hence  there  is  no  problem  of  reproduction  of  ideas* 
By  ** subconscious"  Dr.  Ward  does  not  mean  unconscious, 
but  rather  some  degree  or  measure  of  consciousness.  The 
whole  doctrine,  forme  at  least,  is  amply  refuted  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  purely  and  absolutely  a  false  description  of  the  facts.  I  am  ^ 
conscious  neither  subconsciously,  unconsciously  nor  con- 
sciously at  the  present  moment  of  time  of  the  vast  majority^ 
of  my  former  mental  experiences.  As  far  as  my 
consciousness  goes,  they  are  absolutely  nou- existent. 

But  to  return  to  the  more  immediate  problem,  does  con- 
sciousness say  that  the  **  reproduced  former  idea"  recognizes 
the  present  sense  impression,  or  that  the  present  sense-im- 
pi*ession  recognizes  the  former  reproduced  idea  ?  Not  at  all. 
Plain,  unvarnished,  unprejudiced  consciousness  says  in  per- 
ception,   *'This   is  object  so-aDd*so/'   and    in    recognition 
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proper,  **ThiB  is  object  soand-so  again, ^'  Of  the  **  recogni* 
fcion  ' '  and  **  identification  - '  of  the  present  sense- impression 
*4  by  the  **  reproduced  memory -i mage '^  a,  there  is  never  a 
sign,*  Moreover,  how  can  the  presentation  Object  A  recog- 
nize or  identify  another  mental  presentation  Objecf  a  f  Con- 
scioimness,  in  fact,  says  nothing  of  the  two  presentations  be- 
ing there  in  perception  at  all.     It  is  simply  Objecf  A. 

Prof,  Hoffding  says,  ^^  Under  other  eirrnm^tanceH'^^  the  idea- 
element  in  perception  could  be  recallcAl  as  an  independent 
idea  (*^*Psych./' 166);  /.  e.,  I  might  say,  if  it  had  not  been  as  it 
actually  is»  it  might  have  been  otherwise  \  or,  in  other  words, 
if  it  had  not  been  a  single,  indivisible  idea,  there  might 
have  been  two.  He  thereby  admits  that  there  is  only 
one  presentation  there,  and  that  the  other  is  a  fiction*  Ob- 
servation shows  the  fact  that  there  is  only  one  presen tuition 
there  in  perception.  Then,  **  iant  pis  poitr  lesfaitA  *'  Prof. 
Hoffding  may  answer  along  with  the  speculative  Frenchman  ; 
they  must  be  there  unrojisciouMlt/,  In  the  world  of  science, 
he  who  finds  his  hypothesis  at  variance  with  large  parts  of 
the  evidence  forthwith  abandons  it;  even  in  ordinary  life  a 
man  whose  supposition  proves  to  be  flatly  contradicted  by 
observation  is  expected  to  hesitate.  Prof.  Hoffding  has  ever, 
however,  his  City  of  Refuge — the  Unconscious. 

5.  There  is  an  an  warrantaMe  exfenmon  of  (he  ienn  ^  ^recorfni* 
Hori*^  to  perception*  There  is  a  class  of  phenomena  which  Prof. 
Hoffding  has  remarked,  a  class  which  is  really  what  we  all 
call  recognition.  This  class  he  has  designated  **  immediate 
recognition,''  and  rightly  so.  The  extension,  however,  of 
this  designation  to  the  whole  field  of  perception  is  quite  un- 
jastifiable* 

We  have  often  a  very  strong  conviction  of  having  been 
before  in  the  same  place  or  in  the  same  circumstances  as 
those  of  the  present  presentation,  but,  nevertheless,  can  recall 
no  other  circumstances  which  confirm  the  conviction.  The 
places  or  circumstances  appear  perfectly  familiar,  though  we 
know  we  have  never  seen  them  before.  They  appear,  as  we 
generally  say,  knmvn  to  us.  As  Hoffding  says,  **A  single 
trait  of  a  countenance,  a  color-lint  of  the  sky,  an  accidentally 
beard  word  can  appear  to  us  as  known  {bekannt)  without  us 
being  able  or  even  without  us  feeling  the  need  of  referring  them 
to  definite  former  occurrences.  They  appear  to  ns  differently 
from  jwerfectly  new  sensations.-'  This  peculiar  feeling  of 
kiiownnem  he  calls  the  BekamUheitsquaH(dt, 

Thi»  feeling  of  sti-ange  familiarity  is,  however,  character* 

*0f.  Bourdons,  **La  Reconnaissance  de  phenom,  nouveaux,**  Rev, 
IMo«,,  86,  p.  630,  and  A.  Lalande,  *^Sur  les  paramnesiaa '^  lb,  86, 
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istic  of  only  a  very  small  class  of  phenomena.  That  is  why 
they  are  called  strange.  Everyone  knows,  however,  that  this 
feeling  of  strange  familiarity  does  not  characterize  all  oar 
perceptions.  If  so,  then  why  the  strangeness^  the  wonder 
and  the  cariosity  which  are  aroased  when  the  phenomena 
actually  do  occarf  Hoffding  has  qaite  unwarrantably,  how- 
ever, extended  the  designation  of  this  class  of  phenomena  to 
the  whole  field  of  perception.  Our  perceptions  are  not  all 
accompanied  by  this  characteristic  of  strange  familiarity  or 
knownness.  Moreover,  these  special  cases  of  familiarity  are 
cases  of  perception  +  recognition,  as  will  be  explained  in  a 
succeeding  essay.  If  so,  it  is  doubly  false  to  say  that  percep- 
tion is  recognition,  Kennen  Wiederei'kenneny  etc. 

6.  77ie  cause  of  the  Bekanntheitsqualitdt  is  incorrectly  given. 
Hoffding  draws  a  distinction  between  **old  sensations'' 
{alte  Empfiiidungen)  and  ** new  sensations"  {neue  Empfin- 
dungen).  The  **  old  seUvSations  "  are  apparently  those  which 
we  have  had  before,  which  can  be  ** revived"  and  ** repro- 
duced." These  sensations  have  been  repeated.  On  the 
physiological  side  there  has  been  repeated  practice.  The 
movements,  whatever  they  may  be,  take  place  more  readily, 
with  less  expense  of  effort  and  strain  than  they  did  at  first. 
Consequence — there  appears  on  the  psychical  side  a  cor- 
responding change,  viz.,  the  quality  of  knownness  or  the 
Bekanntheitsqualitdtj  which  is  apparently  of  an  elementary, 
irreducible  kind.  Old  sensations,  when  accompanied  by  this 
feeling,  this  Bekanntheitsqualitdtj  are  known,  even  thereby 
do  they  appear  as  old  or  known. 

The  **  new  sensations,"  on  the  other  hand,  according  to 
Hoffding,  do  not  possess  this  quality  of  knownness.  If  they 
did,  we  could  not  distinguish  between  the  old  and  the  new 
sensations. 

But  what  are  these  **new  sensations"!  Firstly,  they 
may  mean  sensations  which  we  never  had  before — sensations 
of  a  new  sense,  to  which  we  have  not  yet  developed.  Or  they 
may  mean  the  first  sensations  which  we  ever  had  at  the  be- 
ginnings of  our  lives.  Secondly,  Hoffding  means  by  *'  new 
sensations,"  although  he  does  not  notice  the  confusion,  the 
fresh,  vivid  sense-impressions  in  contradistinction  to  the 
revived  faint  images  of  former  impressions.  The  one  class  is 
old,  faint,  ghostly  ;  the  other  fresh,  new.  The  fresh,  vivid 
and  present  sense-impression  is  a  new  creation  in  comparison 
with  the  revived  image  of  the  old,  which  is  only  a  reproduction 
and  not  a  fresh  creation. 

The  fatal  point  for  this  plausible  doctrine  is  that  these 
sense-impressions  J  these  ^^new  sensations  ^^  of  the  second 
class  demandj  on  the  physiological  side,  just  as  much  practice 
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and  repetition  as  the  so-calied  ^^old  sensaliotis,^^  and  there- 
fore  should  possess  just  as  mxfch  the  BekanntheitsrfnaUtdt  as 
the  *'  old  sensatiofisJ^  The  sense  impression  i-ed  has,  in  all 
probability^  the  same  nervous  concomitant  processes  as  the 
image  red  ;  in  both  thc^  nerve  processes  have  had  very  exten- 
sive practice  and  repetitiorij  the  one  as  ranch  as  the  other. 
Hence,  the  sense- impression  should  have  the  Bekanntheits- 
qualitdt  just  as  much  as  the  image-element.  In  Hoffding*8 
perception  formnta  (2)  then^  the  sense-impression  element  A 
ought  already  to  have  the  Btkanntheitsqualitiit  before  the  so- 
c^alled  image-element  a  arrives,  and  on,ffht  to  have  it  just  as 
much  as  the  other.  If  such  be  the  case,  Ilitff ding's  hypothesis 
of  the  image-element  a  contributing  the  knownness  element  is 
utterly  useless. 

The  more  probable  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  of 
strange  familiarity  will  be  attempted  in  another  essay. 

7.  Finally,  the  theory  utterly  fails  in  its  attempt  to  explain 
iense  *  ill  usio  ns  or  leh  a  t  7n  ai/  be  c  a  lie  d  a  h  no  rm  at  pe  rceptio  n . 
In  journeying  upon  a  road  in  the  deep  twilight,  I  see  the 
threatening  figure  of  a  robber  with  up-drawn,  menacing  arm. 
At  the  moment  I  am  most  certain  and  positive  that  it  is  a 
robber.  For  me,  at  the  time,  it  is  just  like  all  my  other  i>er- 
eeptions,  perfectly  normal.  Upon  closer  investigation^  how- 
ever,  I  perceive  the  objective  figure  to  be  in  reality  the  stump 
of  a  tree  with  its  gaunt,  outstretched  limb.  Now  I  perceive 
that  my  first  impression  was  abnormal,  that  it  was  a  sense* 
illusion. 

And  now  for  the  recognitiontheory  explanation  :  **The 
sense- illusion  is  a  mistaken,  partial  perception-  With  ( j)  b 
and  c  unite  themselves,  although  in  this  case  they  do  not 
really  belong  with  A,  A  mistaken  interpretation  of  an 
objective  impression  takes  place,  as,  e.  f/.,  whena  white  towel 
in  the  moonshine  is  taken  for  a  white  figure,  or  wreckage  on 
the  coast  for  men,"     (Hoffding,  ** Psych., '^  197.) 

To  say  that  a  sense-illusion  is  a  mistaken  perception  is 
ansyt  but  no  explanation  ;  to  say  it  is  a  partial  perception  is 
partially  false,  and  it  gives  no  explanation  at  all  wh  v  i  thought 
then*  fcas  a  robber  there,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  matter. 
The  formula  given  by  Hoffding  is  false  to  the  facts, — it  runs 
(Ji)  +  ^^  +  ^-  W  A  represents  the  stump  of  the  tree,  then  (^) 
means  that  the  stump  of  the  tree  is  perceived  as  such,  which 
is  absolntely  contrary  to  the  facts.  If  I  had  perceived  the 
^tiimp  of  the  tree,  it  would  have  been  no  sense-illusion;  but  I 
did  not  perceive  the  tree.  It  was  a  robber.  The  formula, 
therefore,  gives  a  false  descnption  of  the  facts,  and,  more- 
over, provides  no  explanation  of  the  fact  that  another  pres- 
QQtJiiion  or  perception,  viz.,  the  robber,  arises.     In  fact,  the 
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theory  is  again  at  fault  in  its  4€Scription,  lor  in  the  sense- 
illusion  there  was  no  second  perception,  viz.,  the  thought  or 
perception  of  the  robber.  That  was  the  first  and  only  i)er- 
ception.  The  perception  of  the  tree  stump  came  later j  not  as 
in  the  formula  first,  and  then  we  knew  that  the  first  percep- 
tion (the  robber)  was  an  illusion. 

Granting  even  that  we  perceive  the  tree  stump  (3)  first, 
which  of  course  we  do  not,  why  should  b  -{■■  Cy  the  thought  of 
the  robber,  arise!  The  recognition-theory  formula  gives  no 
explanation  whatever. 

Let  us,  however,  suppose  that  in  (j)  +  &  -f-  c,  ^  meana 
the  dark  outline  of  the  tree  stump  and  -f-  6  +  c  the  perception 
of  the  robber.  Again  it  would  be  a  false  description  of  the  facts. 

We  do  not  x>erceive  a  dark  outline  and  then  have  the  second 
thought  of  a  robber.  The  robber  is  the  first  and  only  percep- 
tion. Moreover,  in  the  quick  flash  of  the  perception,  who 
would  be  aware  of  the  recognition  process  involved  in  (i), 
viz.,  the  sense-impression  A,  the  calling  up  by  association 
through  similarity  (comparison  also!)  of  the  ** memory  im- 
age "  a,  the  identification,  recognition  and  fusion  of  the  two 
and  the  birth  of  the  new  product  by  psychical  chemistry 
(which  is  neither  a  nor  A  1)1  All  these  processes  would  pre- 
sumably produce  the  x>erception  of  the  dark  outline  of  the 
tree  stump.  This,  however,  we  do  not  perceive ;  it  is,  rather, 
a  robber. 

But  why  pursue  the  investigation  further!  Any  one  of  the 
above  objections  ought  to  make  us  hesitate  before  ever  again 
giving  countenance  to  this  old,  traditional  theory,  which  has 
ruled  the  psychological  world  since  the  days  of  Democritus 
and  Empedocles. 
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1,     The  Strange  FeMng  of  Familiaritij. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  in  *'Gtiy  Mannering "  writes: 

often  do  we  find  ourselves  in  society,  which  we  have 

before  met,  and  yet  feel  Impresaed  with  a  mysterioos,  ill- 

defined  consciousness  that  neither  the  scene  nor  the  sabject 

is  entirely  new ;    nay,  we  feel  as  if  we  could  anticipate  that 

part  of   the  conversation   that  has   not   yet  taken   place.'* 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  the  •*  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 

Table"   (p*   103)  also  writes:   '*AU   at  once  a  conviction 

kflashes  through  us  that  we  have  l>eea  in  the  same  precise  cir- 

imstances  as  at  the  present  instant,  once  or  many  times 

lore."   Shad  worth  Hodgson  in  **  Time  and  Space"  (p.  273) 

speaks  of  **  another  phenomenon  of  the  very  opposite  to  that 

of  apparent  novelty.      It  is  when  we  have  a  strong  feeling  of 

tie  sameness  of  objects,  or  states  of  consciousness  in  redinte- 

ion  with  some  objoct,  or  state  of  consciousness  which  has 

led,  bat  what  or  where  we  cannot  remember.      T  allude 

I  cases  of  dreams  and,  more  rarely,  of  waking  perceptions^ 

where  we  have  a  strong  conviction  of  having  been  before  in 

,  the  same  place  or  the  same  circumstances  as  those  of  the 

Bent  presentation  or  representation,  but  nevertheless  can 

11  no  other  circumstances  which  confirm  the  conviction. 

iBometimes   we  dream  of  a  place  which   appears   perfectly 

Ifemiliar;  sometimes  we  see  a  place  waking,  which  appears 

[hiDiliar,  tiiougb  we  know  we  have  not  seen   it   before,  and 

lien,  perplexed,  say  we  must  have  seen  it  in  a  dream.     Here 

oaees  of  an  in^xpHcaMr  .senne  of /a  mi!  tariff/  and  recogni- 

lHm%^  obtaining  in  dreams,  in  waking,  or  in  cases  which  per- 

tliaps  consist  of  both.    It  seems  to  me  probable  that  this  sense 

[of  familiarity  depends  on  the  rousing  of  the  same  particular 

[leeliog  of  interest  by  two  or  more  different  perceptions  ;    and 

itttat,  from  the  identity  of  the  interest,  we  infer  the  identity  of 

^  the  objects  of  presentation  or  representation." 

Charles  Dickens  in  **  David  Copperfield  "  and  in  **  Martin 
Cbujilewit ";  Tennyson  in  *'  Two  Voices,"  *'  Early  Sonnets," 
I 


and  ** The  Princess*-;  Thomas  Hardy  in   **A  Pair  of  Blue 
Eyes";   Edwaixl   Dowden,    Pierre   Ix>ti,    Lowell,   and   manjTj 
orhers,  have  all  borne  testimony  to  the  same  experience, 

*'  I  have  been  here  before. 

But  when  or  how  I  cannot  tell: 

I  know  the  graas  beyond  the  door, 

The  keen,  aweet  smell, 

The  sighing  sound,  the  lights  around  the  shore/- 

So  RoBsetti  in  **  Sudden  Light/'  and 

"  You  have  been  mine  bef ore- 
How  long  ago  I  may  not  know  : 
But  just  when  at  that  swallow's  soar 
Your  neck  turned  so, 
Some  veil  did  fall-  I  know  it  all  of  yore." 

One  recalls  at  once  Wordsworth's  **Oiir  birth  is  bat  a 
sleep  and  a  forgetting,*'  **DOt  in  entire  forgetlalness/'  and 
'*  those  shadowy  recollections.'* 

Persons  of  a  poetical,  mystical  and  speculative  natnre 
speak  o!  these  experiences  as  **  vestiges  of  a  previoas  state 
of  existence,  as  an  echo  from  a  life  anterior  to  the  present 
one-''  Plato's  doctrine  of  **  reminiscence'"  and  immortality 
has  probably  a  psychological  basis  in  this  strange  feeling  of 
familiarity,  Coleridge  writes:  **ADd  some  have  said  we 
lived  ere  yet  this  robe  of  flesh  we  wore.''  One  writer  speaks 
of  these  **convictions  of  metempsychosis  difflcult  to  shakeoff." 

Sir  James  Crichton-Browne,  M.  D./  regards  these  experi- 
ences **  not  as  intimations  of  immortalityp  but  as  I'evivals  of 
faereditarily  transmitted  or  acquired  states  in  new  and  special 
<5ombinations.''  They  have  been  enthusiastically  described 
as  **  indescribable'' and  ^■transcending  all  common  experi- 
ence,'' as  '*  excursions  into  that  infinite  field  that  lies  behind 
appearances,  and  of  which  it  is  dangerous  to  affirm  or  deny 
anything.  Plunges  they  are  into  these  depths  of  outer  mys- 
tery in  which  the  certitudes  of  faith  anse.  Momentary  reali- 
eations  they  become  of  Nirvana,  or  the  cessation  of  being,  or 
foretastes  of  purgatorial  pains  more  scorching  than  any  that 
Dante  conceived-'^ 

Again,  these  phenomena  occur  in  circumstances  the  most 
-commonplace  and  trivial,  as  in  blacking  boots,  picking  up  a 
pin,  etc. 

^  Lancet,  July  6th  and  13th,  1S95.  MM.  Dugas,  Lalande,  and  rmn 
Biervliet  (Bet?.  PMIo«.,  1863  and  1894)  in  their  diseusaions  on  thla  sub- 
ject give  many  other  interesting  eases  well  worthy  of  being  noted. 
Their  explanations  are,  however,  hardly  on  a  par  with  their  ex* 
amples*  Vide,  also.  **  Sulla  paramnesia,  o  falsa  memoria.''  Nota 
del  Prof ,  Tito  Vignoli  (Bendiconti  del  R.  UHtuto  LoTJibardo,  1S94).  Prof, 
Burnham  In  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  Vol,  II,  gives 
many  cases  and  much  bibliography  on  the  subject  of  paramnesia. 
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Some  acconut  for  these  phenomena  by  Wigan's  doctrine  of 

the  brain Vfi  being  a  donble  organs  itfi  hemispheres  working 
toi^eiher  like  the  two  eyes.  One  of  the  hemispheres  hangs 
tire,  they  suppose,  and  the  small  interval  lietween  the  pert'ep- 
lions  of  the  nimble  and  the  sluggish  half  seems  an  indefinitely 
long  i>eriod,  and  therefore  the  second  perception  appears  to 
be  the  copy  of  another,  ever  so  old—^manifestly  a  doctrine  not 
much  l)etter  than  the  scholastic  one.  ''  Memon'tT.  sedes^  ac 
velut  fahrica^  in  occipitio  est  a  nafifva  coUocata^  admirabiH 
sapient iOy  f/nod  pneferifa  ceniaL^^ 

M.  Lalande  explains  these  phenomena  as  doe  to  a  mo- 
raeot  of  absence,  followed  by  a  brnsqne  awakening  of  the 
attention:  one  perceives  without  apperceiving ;  upon  this 
sensation  becoming  an  object  of  apperception,  the  phenomenon 
in  question  arises.  The  sensation  is  met  and  recognised  by 
its  memory- presentation  (.se  sotivenir  sttrffif  des  fSn^hres  de 
fiiivonAcient^  et  if  dimijxt  ces  fen^breM),  These  two  mental 
l»re8**ntations  associate  with  each  other  without  lieing  able  to 
fuse ;  hence  a  memory- presentation  which  prodiiceH  the  effect 
of  a  jM^rception  and  a  perception  which  produces  the  effect  of 
A  naemory-present-ation.  ^ 

Wigan(^*  Duality  of  the  Mind,'^  1844,  pp,  84-5)  speaks  as 
follows  on  this  subject :  **  Sir  Walter  Hcott  calls  this  mental 
phenomenon  '  a  sentiment  of  pre-existence.'  It  is  a  sudden 
fettling,  as  if  the  scene  we  have  just  witnessed  (although 
from  the  nature  of  things  it  could  never  have  been  seen  Ik; 
fore)  had  been  present  to  our  eyes  on  a  former  occasion, 
when  the  very  same  speakers,  seated  in  the  very  same  posi- 
tions, uttered  the  same  sentiments,  in  the  same  words  —  the 
postures,  the  expression  of  countenance,  the  gestures,  the 
lone  of  voice,  all  seem  to  be  remembered,  and  t.o  be  now 
attracting  attention  for  the  second  time.  Never  is  it  supposed 
to  be  the  third  time."^ 


M.  Lalande  admitB  also  a  tdenathic  sense,  perceiving  in  advance 
\  irliich  one  would  not  fail  to  recognize^  when  they  fell  after- 
Ji  under  the  ordinary'  Benaen.  M.  DogfiB  *Mn  order  to  escape 
rlnmiiliation'^  of  resting  short  without  a  decent  hypotheais,  sng- 
tftHM  that  ^^  false  memory  is  a  very  tipectal  case  of  the  doubling  of 
tnm  personality  I  **  But  how  and  why  should  this  doubling  of  the 
personality  take  place?  *^  Perhaps,'' he  says,  ^*  in  eoniiequence  of 
a  tpontaneous  self-hypnotization  I '' 

*  Hoffding  in  his  Psjfehologie  and  In  other  articles  notices  these 
MCnliar  phenomena  and  c^ls  them  ^*  immediate  recognition  '*;  he^ 
Wvever.  most  unwarrantably,  extends  this  designation  to  all  eoMes 
mfjrtiffeepK<w,  although  it  is  perfectly  manifest  that  all  casea  of  per* 
eeptiOO  do  not  have  this  stranf^  feeling  of  familiarity  attaching  to 
iWn*  It  is  just  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  the  phenomena  tnat 
W%  add  the  epithet  ^'  strange.' '  Uoffding  writes:  ^*  An  individual 
iraH  of  a  countenanoe,  a  color  tone  of  the  sky,  an  accidentally 
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Now  this  delusion  oc«are  only  when  the  mind  bad  been 
exhausted  by  excitement,  or  is  from  indigestioD,  or  any  other 
cause,  languid,  and  only  slightly  attentive  to  the  conreraa* 
tion.  The  persuasion  of  the  scene,  being  a  repetition,  corner 
on  when  the  attention  has  been  roused  by  some  accidental 
circomstance,  and  we  liecome^  as  the  phrase  is,  wide  awake. 
*  **I  have  often  noticed  this  in  children,  and  l>elieve 
they  have  sometimes  been  punished  for  the  involuntary  error, 
in  the  belief  that  they  hatl  been  guilty  of  deliberate  falsehood/* 

This  18  the  phenomenon  ot  sfranr/e  familiarify  whiQh  has  to 
be  explained*  It  plainly  includes  perception  +  the  feeliwj 
of  strange  familiarity.  This  Hoffding  calls  **  immediate 
recognition, ''  and  extends  the  designation  to  all  cases  of  per* 
ception,  asserting  therefor©  that  in  each  case  of  percejition  we 
have  perception  -f-  the  feeling  of  strange  familiarity.  And  if 
the  feeling  of  strange  familiarity  is  the  recognition- element, 
then  Htiffding  is  certainly  not  correct  in  saying  that  pprcep' j 
tion  alone  ifi  remtjnition. 

This  phenomenon  has  to  be  explained  and  also  the  somewhat 
frequent  phenomena  of  recognition  in  general,  i,  e?,,  of  object- 
known- again  ne.vt,  C-ertain  phenomena,  however,  generally 
asserted  to  be  memoi-y  and  i*ecognition,  must  first  be  shown 
to  be  no  memory  or  I'ecognition, 

*J\  ""iHalf'dream  conditions ^^^  dreaviit,  imagination,  in  s/iort^ 
all  cenfraUt/  excited  preseutationji  are  not  thereby  phe* 
n  om  e  n  a  of  m  e  n  t  ory  a  n  d  re  cog ;  i  it  ion .  I 

**  Half  dream  conditions''  are  the  Ilalbtraitmznstdnde  of 
the  Germans,  and  are  the  object  of  frequent  references  in  the 

heard  word  can  appear  to  us  as  known  ibekanni  ^  known  again  or 
recognized,  with  Hbffding),  without  our  being  able  or  even  mthont 
our  feeling  the  need  of  referring  them  to  de Quite  former  occur- 
renG€B.  Tbey  appear  to  us  differently  from  perfectly  new  aensa- 
tiona.  They  have  a  different  stamp.  It  is  the  same  when  we  are 
not  able  to  call  back  a  name  iu  memory,  while  we  are  at  once  abeo- 
lutely  Bure  that  this  was  the  ooe  meant  upon  its  being  named. 
Here,  also,  the  recognition  ib  immediate;  the  name  Bounde  to  ut*  as 
immediately  known  {bekannt).  The  difference  between  that  which 
appears  to  us  as  knowTi,  familiar,  home-like,  and  that  which  appears 
to  us  as  new  and  unknown,  cannot  be  described  more  nearly.  This 
difference  is  given  just  aa  simply  and  immediatelv  as  the  difference 
between  red  and  yellow,  or  between  pleasure  ana  pain.  Repeated 
sensations  can  present  themBclvea  to  ua  with  a  peculiar  quality, 
which  one  could  name  the  quality  of  knovmness  (recognition) 
{Qualitdt  der  Bekanntheit)  as  tne  opposite  of  the  quality  of  strange - 
n€««"  (S.  163).  It  is  hardly  needful  to  point  out  the  confusion  of 
thought  which  Hoffding  lahors  under  in  the  use  of  the  word 
"  bekannt.^*  Because  we  know  or  are  acquainted  with  an  object,  we 
do  not  necessarily  have  the  subjective  experience  of  object*  known- 
againn€^9.  An  object  known  with  "the  quality  of  strangeness" 
ought  to  be,  if  these  psychologists  w^ere  oonsequent  in  their  think- 
ing,  a  contradiction  in  itself. 
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pBjchiatries.  Krafft-Ebing  names  them  D^imvierzustdnde. 
Epile]»tic8  show  quite  a  tendeocy  to  fall  into  this  state. 
Fatijnie  indnces  it  in  many  cases.  Uawonted  strain  in  mi- 
wonted  surroundings  is  often  the  inducing  cause.  Their 
usual  circle  or  world  of  ideas  vanishes,  or  rather  changes,  and 
the  subjects  live,  so  t^  speak,  in  a  different  world.  Such 
^>ersons,  if  at  a  long  distance  from  home  and  if  snbject  to  a 
Mtrange  and  new  set  of  conditions  (horaesickness)^  are  apt  to 
he  subject  to  these  attat^ks.  Young  soldiers,  without  any 
premeditation t  attacked  by  thene  ^*haH.dream  states/'  visit 
their  far-off  homes,  and  in  terror  awake  from  this  condition 
far  from  their  garrison  town.^  Westphal  describee  this  as  a 
condition  in  which  consciousness  can  l>e  deeply  disturbed,  and 
in  such  a  way  that  the  person  concerned  moves  in  a  world  of 
ideas  which  appears  separated  or  loosed  from  his  normal  one. 
Acting  in  accordance  with  this  abnormal  circle  of  ideas  (with 
their  concomitant  feelings  and  will-movements),  he  performs 
acts  which  are  completely  foreign  to  the  usual  content  of  his 
thinking,  and  which  have  no  relation  at  all  to  it.  Nevertheless 
coherent  and»  up  to  a  certain  point,  consequent  action  remains 
intact,  all  being  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  set  of 
ideas. 

The  causal  mechanism  of  these  half-dream  states  one  may 
construe  after  the  analogy  of  dreams,  in  which  the  ideas  of  the 
day  time,  involving  strained  an*l  fatigning  exercise  of  the  cor- 
tical t*entres,  are  replaced  by  unusual  ideas, — ideas,  the  objects 
of  which  were  experienced  in  a  far  away,  more  remote  time. 
^tudnnts  in  a  foreign  land  are  apt  to  experience  this  during  the 
first  few  weeks  of  their  sojourn.  It  is  homesickness.  The 
new  surroundings  fail  of  associations  and  interest ;  it  is  strain 
and  tension  to  attend  to  them.  The  world  lived  in  is  the  old 
world*  the  home  world.  In  lying  down  upon  the  sofa  during 
Uie  day  for  a  rest,  the  same  phenomenon  occurs.  The  cortex 
doling  the  day  has  l>een  in  a  seveie  state  of  (enmoji.  The 
activity  has  l^een  prolongtHl  and  great,  the  strain  unceasing. 
Vimt  conies  at  the  end  of  the  labor.  The  muscular  strain  is 
rdaxed.  The  waste  products  of  the  system,  which  clogged 
tUlll  delayed  the  reparative  process,  have  now  freer  and  more 
Qalmpeded  channels.  All  function  is  less  restrained  and  fol- 
lawg  the  line  of  least  resistance.  It  is  easier  for  the  nervous 
inpulses  to  slide  into  the  old  paths  than  to  attempt  to  scale 
the  heights,  or  pioneer  in  comparatively  new  and  untrodden 
jialliii.  The  new  associations  formed  during  the  day,  or  at  least 
ijiiite  recently,  involved  much  pioneerings  strain  and  nervous 
uhauation ;    this,  however,  gives  way  after  the  tension  ia 
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over.  The  old-established  and  oft-i*epeated  associations  have 
now  the  right  of  way.  As  in  financial  crises,  the  **  old-estab- 
lished houses''  alraOBt  always  weather  the  gale;  the  new 
houses  go  to  the  walL  Their  *' connections^-  are  at  different 
stages  of  growth.  When  falling  asleep  and  immediately 
afterward  reawakening,  we  find,  usually,  not  the  events  of 
the  day,  but  those  of  far-off  experiences  to  be  the  subjects  of 
our  dreams.  Even  in  lying  down  on  a  sofa  for  a  complete 
rest,  the  same  phenomena  occur.  In  cases  of  general  break- 
op,  when  the  strong  nervous  organization  of  the  brain  begins 
to  fail,  general  names  remain  the  longest. 

If  those  phenomena  usually  designated  **  will"  have  their 
physiological  correlate,  not  in  any  one  definite  locality  of  the 
cortex,  but  rather  in  each  presentation  centre,  then  we  may 
more  easily  understand  how  it  is  that  the  movements  and 
actions  of  the  patient  ai'©  connected  with,  or  flow  from,  the 
presentation  centres  actually  prevailing. 

Eoss,  in  his  **  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,''  says  (p* 
137):  ^*  Experiments  on  animals  have  shown  that  a  nerve 
whose  nutrition  is  lowered,  discharges  its  energy  more  readily 
than  one  whose  nutrition  is  perfect,  and  similarly  when  the 
nutrition  of  the  seyuionurn  commune  is  defective,  it  responds 
to  stimuli  of  less  intensity  than  when  He  nutrition  is  normal." 
*'  The  depressing  emotions >  such  as  fear  and  anger,  are  also 
liable  to  become  excessive  during  states  of  nervous  exhaus- 
tion, and  it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  a  person 
who  is  in  feeble  health  is  often  very  irascible,  while  others 
are  easily  excited  to  laughter  or  tears.''  *'  When  the  inhibi- 
tory action  of  the  highest  or  higher  coordinating  centres  is 
removed,  the  functional  activity  of  the  lower  centres  may  be 
increased*  Many  atrocious  murders  are  said  to  have  been 
committed  during  the  period  of  semi*consciousness  which 
sometimes  follows  an  epileptic  seizure.  .  .  .  It  is  prob- 
able that  in  delirium  the  stock  of  irritable  matter  in  the  gray 
substance  of  the  cortex  is  much  exhausted,  and  that  what 
remains  manifests  an  undue  degree  of  irritability,  so  that  the 
protoplasm  gives  out  energy  either  spontaneously  or  on  the 
application  of  slight  stimuli,  while  functionaOj^  there  is  a  dis- 
solution from  the  later  to  the  earlier  acquired  feelings  and 
experiences.''^ 

It  is  during  these  fatigued  states  that  strange  and  nnlooked- 
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for  aoBOciatioiis  occar^  thus  giving  rise  oft€Q  to  some  of  those 
cmm  of  etrwagt  fimfliTi^  ctled  above. 

Tb€se  Btatas  of  Intf^dxeuun^^  dreaming  and  imagination 
ire  D0(  mennty  or  reeognitioii  proper.  There  is  no  reference 
whjilever  to  the  past.  They  are  what  may  be  called  object' 
eonacUmsnem.  And  if  dme  enters  into  these  phenomena  it  \% 
a  proacal  time.  The  dreams  of  savages  are  often  aaserled  to 
be  for  them  real,  as  if  they  were  not  so  for  ns  also.  The  only 
difference  lies  in  the  after-thought  of  those  dreams.  To  both 
they  are  r^l  daring  the  dream.  So  with  illusions  and  hallii 
ciiiatioiiB.  During  these  states^  the  objects  are  regarded  uh 
objectively  pree^it-,  just  as  much  as  in  the  every-day  iionuul 
perceptual  world. 

We  thus  attain  to  two  classes  of  phenomena,  the  ^jfripher- 
oily  excited  and  the  ceniraUy  excited.  The  latter  clasM  Ims 
generally  been  called  memory^  but  quite  wrongly  so.  There 
is  abeolately  no  reference  to  the  past  whatever  in  them,  of 
themselves.  It  is  an  additional  process,  that  of  memory  and 
recognition.  With  the  exception  of  the  element  of  repntdnt> 
lion  in  his  teaching,  Christian  Wolf  saw  clearly  somt5  truth 
in  this  matter.  He  writes,  **P8ychologia  Empirical'  §17iJ  : 
**  Factdtan  idea^^  quct  antea  hahxtimns^  reproducrndi,  uon 
pertinet  ad  memoriamj^^  and  ''^  Facultas  produrendi  ptrcep^ 
tianea  rerum  sensibiHum  abseidium  Faculta.H  tmitqinaftdi  hvu 
Imayinafio  appellatur,^^  j92.  Note  the  dejlnitiou  he  ^ivim 
and  the  example ^  ^^Ideam  reproductam  reeofpiomerr  dirhnur, 
ffUOTulo  nobis  conscii  sumus^  nos  eam  jam  nntea  hatmUm^ 
Videnitis  homifwfn  in  templo  alibi  jam  ante  vinum*  hum 
mm  intuemuTf  cmtscii  nobis  suvius^  noa  bum  jam  ante 
vidisse^^^  S93. 

To  say  that  memory  and  recognition  is  explained  by  thn 
reprod uctio n  of  fo rm ei*  expe He j i ces ,  which  would  tw^  h  1  r ii  1 1 1  y 
the  former  perceptions,  present,  fresh,  etc.,  is  f^>  ^Ive  ua  **%- 
planation  precisely  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  seholuMtlc  qiiut^il 
above.  ^^MemotncEsedes,  acvelut  fabncaf  in  occipitia  #■*/  a 
naiuru  colloc€Uaj  admirabili  mpienfia,  quod  ptuetrriln 
cernal.^^ 

The  lonely  traveler  actually  sees  a  robber  with  out»trt^t<')im| 
arm  in  the  gathering  twilight.  He  seen  the  robber,  and  It  In 
to  him  a  robber.  It  is  a  full  and  complete  i»crceptlou  of  a 
loblier  —  for  him.  But  the  external  object  is  the  Htuuip  of  a 
tiM  with  a  gaunt,  outstretched  limb.  There  are  then  In  Wiin 
perception  certain  elements  of  the  perception  rmh'nHff  rr 
cited'  They  were  not,  however,  on  that  account  fin-morlcM  or 
memory  pictures  (^m/nerti J/ ja^iVrftr).  They  were  like  tha 
teDse^impressions ;  in  fact,  they  were  saose-lnipreNNionii. 
Manifestly,  centrally  excited  pi^sentations  are  not  on  that 
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account  memories ;  though   memory  is  often  tbuB  explained, 
viz.,  as  the  reproduction  of  former  impressions. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  centrally  excited  presentations 
cannot  be  explained  otherwise  than  as  reproductions  of 
former  sense- impressions.  But  if  the  sense  impressions  are 
regarded  as  new  creations,  so  also  may  the  centrally  excited 
ones.  Carpenter  puts  forward  the  probable  causal  meebanism 
on  the  physiological  side  in  a  veiy  terse,  concise  form.  He 
writes  (/^Mental  Physiology,''  p.  440, 1891);  **A8  the  sensori* 
motor  apparatus  —  the  instrument  of  our  bodih/  activity  — 
appears  to  grow  lo  the  mode  In  which  it  is  habitually  exer- 
cised, so  we  seem  justified  in  assuming  that  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  cerebnim,  which  is  the  instrument  of  our  mental 
activity*  .  .  .  The  material  particles  constituting  this 
(nervous)  system  are  contimialiy  changing,  but,  according  to 
the  laws  o!  nutrition,  the  structure  itself  is  kept  up  by  re- 
position  of  neit  matter  in  the  precise  form  of  the  old.*' 

Wundt's  definition  of  a  memory-image  (Ennnerungsbild) 
is  hardly  seaworthy.  He  writes:  ^*  We  give  the  name  of 
ErinnerungshiJder\  or  memory  images,  to  those  reproduced 
ideas,  which  are  so  similar  to  certain  former  perceptions  that 
they  are  referred  directly  to  the  same.''  Ohjeetions;  Id< 
are  not  **  reproduced'' ;  **  certain  former  perceptions'* 
not  now  present,  as  stated  in  the  definition  ;  the  similar! 
between  the  two  is  not  a  datum  of  consciousness  \  no  compar 
ison  takes  place  between  them  ;  nor  are  the  Erinnerungsbilder^ 
or  memory-images,  referred  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  former 
perceptions,  as  conseiotisness  asserts  that  the  object  is 
known  again,  not  the  former  perception.  Wundt  classes 
together  indiscriminately  under  the  name  of  EHnnerungn- 
hilder  both  centrally  excited  presentations  and  other  pres- 
entations to  which  are  attached  the  characteristic  of 
"  known-againness*''  Moreover,  what  can  be  meant  when 
Wundt  says,  **The  reproduced  idea  is  referred  to  former 
impressions''?  Is  not,  according  to  the  definition,  the 
**  reproduced  idea'"  the  former  impression!  If  it  be  the 
same,  then  how  can  the  one  be  referred  to  the  other  f 
If  it  l)e  not  the  same,  then,  when  it  is  referred  to  former 
impressions,  those  impressions  must  be  in  consciousness 
at  the  time  in  order  to  be  referred  to*  If  they  are  in  con- 
sciousness, then  nothing  is  gained,  for  they  are  no  longer 
the  former  impressions.  What,  also,  does  this  **  reference  to 
former  impressions  ' '  mean  !     Burely  an  essential  point. 

S.    Assimilation  or  Association  not  Recognition, 

Sully  ('* The  Human  Mind/'  I,   181)   says:    '*  A  simple 
process  of  re*cognition  is  involved  in  all  cognition,'*   and 
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names  this ''automatic  assimilation  or  recognition.'-  Her* 
bert  Spencer  writes:  **Every  relation,  then,  like  every  feeling, 
on  being  prosenteil  to  consciousness,  associates  itself  with 
like  predecessors*  Knowing  a  relation,  as  well  as  knowing  a 
feeling,  is  the  assimilation  of  it  to  its  past  kindred ;  and 
knowing  it  completely  is  the  assimilation  of  it  to  past  kin- 
dred exactly  like  it,  .  .  .  Thns  the  fundamental  law  of 
association  of  relations,  like  the  fundamental  law  of  associa- 
lion  of  feelings,  is  that  each,  at  the  moment  of  presen- 
tation t  aggregates  with  its  like  in  past  experient^e*  The 
act  of  recognition  and  the  act  of  association  are  two  aspects 
of  the  same  act.'*  (^'Principles  of  Psychology/'  I,  267  and 
270).  VVnndt  identifies  recognition  with  assimilation  and 
defines  assimilation  as  follows :  *^  An  assimilation  takes  place, 
then,  when  anew  presentation  enters  consciousness,  reproduc- 
ing former  presentations  similar  to  it,  and  when  these  elementfi 
fofte  to  a  single  presentation.  Of  this  reproduction  process, 
wejierceive  in  thiscase  nothing.''  ('*Logik,''  2fce  Aufl.  I,  17). 
One  may  also  cite,  besides  many  others.  Holding  (piuviim}f 
who  makes  perception  also  an  assimilation  and  assimilation  a 
recognition.  For  more  lengthy  quotations  see  article  **  The 
Reoognition-Theory  of  Perception  ■ '  in  this  number. 

Dr.  James  Ward  (** Assimilation  and  Association,'^  Mindf 
1893,  p.  347)  writes :  **  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that 
as«(H?iation  in  strict  propriety  of  language  implies  two  or  more 
distinguishable  and  tlistinct  indi%  iduals ;  and  is  in  this 
HBspect  different  from  amalgamation  or  fusion,  which  both 
imply  the  merging  of  two  or  more  bodies  into  a  new  complex 
and  compound."  Even  granting  tliat  such  an  act  as  is  de- 
scribed by  these  psychologisti*  under  the  name  of  assimilation, 
fnsion  of  similars  or  association  may  take  place,  if  seems^ 
howevet\  utterlif  imjiosHible  to  ijei  recogniiion  or  kHown-again* 
nts$  from  suck  an  association,  fusion  or  as.*iimilaHon.  Ob- 
Jeeiivelj/  considered,  it  may  be  a  second  cognition,  and  in  this 

ite  a  re-cognition,  but  subjectively  it  would  be /br  Me  per- 
riptrnt^M  consriou,vieftf(  simply  (Object  +  Obiect),  becoming 
eventually  fused  into  (Object),  the  parentheses  signifying 
n  anified  act. 

Moreover,  if  it  were  a  case  of  association ,  then  the  two  pres- 
exualions  associated  must  be  separately  cognized  in  order  to  be 
ftjMioeiatecK  The  double  cognition  of  an  object  will  avail  nothing. 
U  eaeb  cognition  is,  in  their  language,  however,  a  recognition, 
Umi  em^h  cognition  will  have  to  be  explained  by  un  infinite 
ftfrm9U9  of    assimilations.      In  association    the    members 

MiOeJated  remain  distinct  and  sepamte  after  the  act^  in  fusion, 
00   Iha  contrary,  they  are  supposed  to   lose  their  sepa^ 
identity  in  a  new  and  different  product.     Granting  wb 
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me  is  an  impossibility,  viz.,  mental  fusfonf  there  still  remains 
the  same  impossibility  of  recognition  or  known  againnees 
arising  from  such  a  fusion.  Prof.  Hoffding  naively  admits  that 
such  a  recognition  or  memory  is  ** theoretical,^^  *' implicate'* 
(gebundene)^  et^*,  thereby  asserting  that  the  phenomena  are 
not  actually  there  in  consciousness.  This  **  theoretical/* 
**  metaphorical  *'  memory  ^  reminds  one  of  Cicero's  dictum  re 
the  q^ucufi  corpus  of  the  Epicurean  god:  ^* Corpus  quid  mt 
intelligo:  quasi  corpus  quid  sit^  nuUo  prorsus  mod*  ♦- 
(elliffo.^* 

Nor,  again,  do  collateral  presentations  (NebenvorsteUunyriij^ 
however  closely  connected  with  the  object  cognized,  explain 
the  recognition  or  knownagainness  of  that  object.  It  is 
nothing  to  the  point  in  this  case,  too,  if  these  Kebenvorstd- 
iungen  arise  by  the  so  called  processes  of  association  by  con* 
tigoity  or  by  similarity.  The  NtbenvovHiellungen  are  either 
a  second  presentation  of  the  same  object,  which  is,  subject' 
ivebj,  no  known -againness  of  the  object ;  or  they  are  present- 
ations of  some  other  objects,  which  is  obviously  again  no 
known-againness  of  the  first  object ;  or  they  are  emotional  or 
feeling  presentations,  which  also  are  no  knowing-againness 
or  known-againness  of  the  first  object.  Lehmann,  Offner 
and  Ward,  as  well  as  many  others,  seem  to  be  guilty  of  this 
mistake.  Lehmann's  articles  are  well  known.  Offner  {Zeil- 
achrift  f\  Pmjckologie^  VIII,  S.  146)  says  t  **Z>/e  Bekannt- 
heifsquaHidi  iiit  anfein  Ilereinwirken  mch  nicht  iiber  die 
iSchweile  erhef}end€r  durch  Beruhnmg  ansoziirfer  Nebenvor* 
atellnngeit  zurUckznfUhren.*^  Ward  in  Mind,  1894,  article 
**Assimilation  and  Association,'*  11^  p.  532,  says :  '*The  mere 
sense  of  familiarity  or  facility  is,  then,  not  strictly  a  reeogni- 
tion,  or  identification  of  present  impression  and  past  image, 
but  a  subjective  state  partly  active,  partly  emotional.- '  Ward 
also  writes  (/^.,  p.  527):  *'  This  earliest  and  purest  assimila- 
tion thus  briefly  indicated,  agrees,  I  believe,  in  the  main  with 
the  theory  of  simple  recognition  which  Hoffding  has  discussed 
in  such  a  fresh  and  lucid  manner.  What  Hoffding  has  spe- 
cially called  the  Bekanniheifsquaiitdi  answers  to  the  more 
subjective  side  of  the  process.  This  I  ventured  to  suggest 
might  be  symbolized  as  A^.  Br,  etc.,  inasmuch  as  this  quality 
is  no  part  of  the  content  of  the  presentation  recognized,  and 
is  essentially  the  same  for  one  presentation  (A)  as  for  an- 
other (B).     It  has  been  only  incidentally  i-eferred  to  here,  as 

*Ward,  Mind.  1894,  p.  52S:  **  Reproduction,  Mke  agsociation,  pre- 
BUppOBOB  aHaimilation  and  not  vice  versa.  Of  course,  strictly  speak- 
ing, till  we  get  beyond  aBsimilatioD,  tbe  dbtinction  of  A  and  a  10 
mainly  an  analytical  disti notion.  Tlie  ^  tied  idea '  has  no  ffte  ex- 
istence, and  in  actual  apperception  has  no  independent  existence/' 
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we  were  maiii]y  conceroed  with  the  ^  tied  ^  or  implicit  idea 
symbolized  by  the  small  letter  in  Hciffdiog'B  bracket  ( ;).  But 
it  is  important  to  note  that  both  the  r  and  even  this  a  come 
into  existence  throagh  subject  activity  and  Interest,  and  are 
not  produced  solely  by  the  primary  impression  or  A,  No 
donbt  A  is  regarded  as  active  in  reviving  or  reproducing  a, 
i\  e.,  on  the  associationist  view  ;  but  here  it  is  rather  a  that 
Is  active  in  apperceiving  and  appropriating  A.'*  In  addition 
to  the  above  remarks,  I  have  tried  in  a  preceding  article  to 
8how  that  this  *•  sense  of  familiarity  or  facility  '^  arising,  as 
they  say,  from  practice,  repetition  and  functional  iictivity 
onght  to  accompany  every  sense-impression  as  well  as  the  so- 
called  ideas,  for  both  demand  the  same  amount  of  practice^ 
repetition  and  functional  activity.  It  ought  also  to  be  per- 
fectly obvious  truth  for  such  able  psychologists  as  these^  that 
not  all  of  the  sense-perceptions  or  **  ideas  '*  are  accompanied 
by  this  feeling  of  familiarity,  facility  or  known- againness. 
Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  are  so  accompanied,  yet  on 
their  argument  it  is  quite  necessary  that  they  all  should  be 
BO  accompanied.  This  link  in  their  chain-armor  is  decidedly 
weak,  leads  in  fact  to  their  utter  undoing. 

I  fail  also  to  see  how  the  greater  facility  with  which  a  pres- 
entation arises  can  oj  itself  be  the  consciousness  of  known* 
againness.  It  is  a  valiant  deed  of  ProL  HoMing- s  to  attempt 
to  solve  this  problem  by  calling  this  sense  of  facility  the 
BekanntheititqualUdt  and  then  asserting  that  it  is  something 
ultimate.  The  thing  is  easy,  but  the  saying  is  hard  to  un- 
derstand. 

In  the  former  article  there  were  pointed  out  the  mistake  and 
eoninsion  involved  in  the  terras  *'new  sensations*'  and 
**  strange,  unknown  sensations.'*  Ward  {Mind^  1894,  p.  353) 
makes  a  similar  mistake:  *^  Apart  from  all  hypothesis  or 
inference  we  have  first  a  new  or  strange  experience,  A  ;  then 
alter  more  or  fewer  repetitions,  we  say  this  experience  ia 
*  cognized*  or  is  ^  familiar  J  ^^  Upon  the  recognition- 
tfaeary  of  perception,  how  is  it  that  any  object  whatever,  is 
for  the  first  time  cognized  j  for  according  to  it,  all  cognition 
isrtH'Ognition,  and  the  recognition  element  is  derived  from  the 
familiarity  element,  which  is  due  to  much  repetition!  These 
many  words  about  change  in  an  idea  through  practice  and 
repetition  are,  to  me  at  least,  all  l>eside  the  mark.  The 
chauffe  wnmght  is  ihe  tjreater  facility  of  coordination  in 
(he  centres  neceBsarilt/  involved  In  each  presentation.  The 
slowness  and  delay  of  the  coordinating  activity  of  the  nervous 
iaraiati0U  upon  sight  of  something  not  seen  liefore  appear 
lo  be  a«iiiiiGli  less  hazardous  hypothesis  than  that  of  the  crea- 
tfoo  or  gmdnal  evolving  of  ''  new  fiensations.''     A  part  of  the 
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gradually  evolved  feeling  of  familiarifcy  witl 
be  partly  dae  to  the  play  of  aasociatiooSf  lac: 
case  and  later  gradually  acquired ;    this  ai* 
again  a  farther  case  of  the  coordiDating  activi 
nervoas  formations.     Perhapi§  the  loealizatio*. 
functions  may  have  some  light  for  thie  psyche' 
Bonnet,  according  to  the  following  (cited  b^ 
MonaMi.,  1892,  8.   407),   propounded  the  s^ 
Hoffding,  Ward  et  al. :     ^*Ich  habe  daher  gc 
jungfrduliche  Fibenilaufdie  Sede  niekt  ^ 
trie  diejenigen,  welche  es  nicht  mid;    und  it 
Jindung  der  Neuigkeit  eben  diesem   Znstan* 
sella  ft  der  empfindlichen  Fibern  2uge»chrn  h^ 
Jindung y  die  mil  dieser  mekreren  Naclujo  iyi 
Hchkett  verknupft  istj  inacht  die  Erinneruutj 
Jene  eigenthiimliche  Fdrbung  oder  Quahhif  r 
welche  sie  als  EHnnerung  g^genUbtr  d*  r  ! '  ^^ 
akferisirt)  atis,  welche  urn  so  lebha/kir  ^  ;rt 
nachgebendei'  oder  beweglicher  werdenJ' 

4.     Recognition  Objectively  and  Subjectively 

**  Recognition,"  ^^Wiedererkerinen^^  and  '*J 
as  at  present  used,  are  ambiguotis  termB.  T^ 
the  subjective  considerations  of  the  procei's  ai 
Hence  arises  an  exemplification  of  the  **p 
lacy,'-  i.  e.,  the  confusion  of  the  standpoint  f( 
<*eption  or  process  is  expounded  with  the  stat 
it  is  expeHenced.  * 

Objectively  considered,  it  means  that  a  pei> 
an  object  a  second  time  (reco^ition)  withouj 
ively  aware  that  it  is  a  second  peroeptioB  ol 
second  perception  or  presentation  may  be 
awareness  of  the  object,  and  yet  be  for  the  I 
)>erceived,  and  perceived  with  the  greatest  i 
the  subject,  however,  it  is  at  the  time  no  pre 

Subjectively  considered,  the  true  and  pro 
to  be  explained  is  the  knowledge  or  conscii: 
object  in  question  is  again  pen^ived  of  p* 
known-againness. 

According  to  Sully,  Hoffding,  e(  aL^  there 
recognition  **  a  recognizing  of  the  former  imp 
is  certainly  a  false  description  of  the  facts, 
of  consciousness  is  not  that  the  former  impi* 
the  object,  an  external  reality^  is  again  perceiv 
again.  The  difierence  is  all- important.  Probal 

^Cf.  Ward,  Journal  of  Spec,  T1iilo9.y  1882,  and  Jat 
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and  prf^judiced  by  metaphysical  assumptions  of  an  ^Mdeal- 
istic ''  character,  the  prevailiog  teaching  has  been  that  if  there 
is  a  knownagainness  in  recognition,  then  it  cannot  be  of  an 
external  object,  but  of  the  former  perception.  If  the  former 
impression  be  therefore  known  again  or  recognized,  it  must 
neeefiaarily  be  reproduced,  and  when  recognition  was  extended 
to  eompriBe  the  whole  field  of  perception,  the  former  impres- 
sion must  be  there  also,  and  if  you  cannot  find  it,  it  must  be 
there,  but  unex>nscioiis !  Ward,  with  more  courage  than  hiej 
eonteniporaries  or  predecessors,  goes  still  further,  asserting 
in  his  doctrine  of  the  continuum  (Art.  Psychology,  Ene.  Brit.) 
that  all  our  presentations,  both  present  and  pa^i,  are  still  in 
consciousness,  though  most  of  them  are  there  subconsciously! 
(And  note,  the  word  **8ubconscioa8 ''  does  not  mean  with 
Ward  **  unconscious.'') 

Consciousness  in  ijereeption  is  object- awareness ;  in  rec- 
Ognition  it  is  objectknownagainness,  and  not  former*  percep- 
tions-known-againness.  Hoffding  himself  unwittiugly  ad- 
mits it*  **  A  single  trait  of  a  eountenanee,  a  color  tone  of  the 
sky,  an  accidentally  heard  word  can  appear  to  us  as  known 
again  (6fA*att«r^recognized)  without  our  being  ablej  or  even 
without  our  feeling  the  need  of  refennng  them  to  dejiniie 
farmer  experiences  (Erlebnissey^  (^Psychologies  2t©  Aufl.  161). 
IM  DS  now  take  a  case  of  recognition.  I  perceive  now  this 
book  liefore  me.  That  is  a  perception.  If  I  had  passed  on 
to  some  other  object  immediately,  there  would  have  been  no 
recognition  of  that  book  ;  but  after  the  perception  of  the  book, 
a  fainter  presenttition  of  a  person  who  gave  me  that  hook 
arose,  altliough  that  person  was  not  externally  then  present* 
and  on  the  ground  of  that  characteristic  I  classified  that 
book  as  knownagain. 

I  may  close  my  eyes  and  have  an  idea  presentation  of  that 
flftme  book.  The  presentation  is  to  me  an  object,  faint  in  its 
I  colors,  incomplete  in  its  details,  localizable  almost  anywhere 
i  131  space.  If  I  do  not  notice  those  characteristics,  other 
objects  may  succeetl  and  there  will  be  no  known-againness  ; 
hat  if  I  notice  those  characteristicH,  I  may  then  at  once  classify 
tbftt  object  as  being  a  second  time  known. 

I  have,  when  walking  along  the  street,  met  a  person  who  is 
a  stranger  to  me;  I  say  to  myself,  I  have  met  him  before, 
ilUiough  I  am  otherwise  certain  that  I  never  have*  Upon 
closer  examination,  I  found  a  pleasurable  feeling  which  arose 
through  the  partial  resemblance  of  that  person's  couutenance 
with  the  countenance  of  one  of  my  friends.  I  believe  that  the 
diancferiBtie  upon  which  the  elassifieation  of  known-again- 
was  based  was  in  this  case  the  pleasurable  feeling. 
flen  I  have  noticed  the  quick  image-presentation  which 
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freqaently  follows  immediatdy  after  the  sense-presentatioii, 
to  be  the  characteristic  which  was  the  starting  point  for  the 
classification. 

Neither  the  characteristics  nor  the  classification^  taken  alaney 
make  up  recognition^  hut  both  together.  The  characteristic 
may  he  variable^  the  classification  remains  the  same. 

S    Some  Characteristics. 

1.  Lack  of  liveliness,  freshness  and  vividness  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  qualities  of  objects  perceived  or  the  objects 
of  hallncination.  (Hame.)  This  lack  of  freshness,  etc.,  may 
possibly  consist  in  lack  of  details,  or  in  daller  and  less  strong 
sensations.^  I  need  scarcely  add  that  not  only  the  objects  of 
central  excitation,  bat  also  the  objects  of  peripheral  excitation 
are  capable  of  being  known-again  or  recognized. 

The  opposite  characteristics,  t.  e.,  liveliness,  freshness, 
vividness,  fixity  of  spatial  localization,  etc.,  are  the  character- 
istics apon  which  is  based  the  classification  of  the  object  as 
known,  here  or  thercj  and  now.  This  is  perception.  Objects 
are  often  perceived  with  these  characteristics  and  are  accord- 
ingly classified  as  j^ceptions  when  they  are  really  hallucina- 
tions or  sense-illusions.  At  the  moment  they  are  for  the 
subject  x)erceptions,  and  at  the  moment  the  classification 
apon  the  basis  of  certain  characteristics  took  its  normal 
course.  Later  observation  shows  that  the  external  object 
really  was  not  present.  I  believe  that  I  have  exx)erienced 
eases  of  the  opposite  kind,  where  the  object  of  the  peripherally 
excited  presentation  was  given  very  faintly  and  the  classifica- 
tion ensued  of  known-a^inness. 

2.  Absence  of  definite  spatial  localization.  The  image 
(centrally  excited  presentation)  of  a  friend  may  be  localized 
almost  anywhere  or  anyhow ;  in  the  perception  of  that  friend, 
the  object  is  exceedingly  definit/C  in  its  localization.  Upon 
this  characteristic,  a  classification  may  follow. 

3.  The  lack  of  persistency,  air  of  freedom  possessed  by 
images  in  contradistinction  to  the  obstinate  steadfastness  of 
perceptions.  Through  all  preceding  philosophical  specula- 
tion, there  has  been  an  emphasis  of  this  phenomenon.  In  x)er- 
ception,  they  said,  the  mind  was  more  passive,  the  image  of 
the  outer  object  was  impressed  upon  the  mind,  the  mind  was 
more  or  less  determined  ;  while  in  the  idea-world,  there  was 
freedom,  and  free  activity.     Perception  is  and  has  been  one 

iPor  the  dlBCOBsion  of  this  question  we  may  refer  to  Lotze,  "Meta- 
physik,"  602-639;  "Med.Pgych.,"  226.  StumpL'^Tonpsych.,"  Bd.  1,373 
ff.;  Bd.  II,  276  ff.  James,  ^Trinciples,"  I,  426.  A.  Meinong,  "Viertel. 
f.  wlss.  Philos."  XIII,  Ueber  Begriff  und  Eigenschaften  der  Empjlnd- 
ungen. 
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of  the  anchora  of  certainty.  ^' Mtin  Jetzt  and  Hier  ist  der 
ieizte  Angelpunkt  fur  alle  WirkUchkeifj  aho  alle  Erkennf- 
niM€'^  (Lipps,  Ortmdtaf^achent  S.  400).  ^*  Somiejiklar  tsf 
nur  das  Sinnliche^  nur  wo  die  SiiinHrhkeit  an/dngf,  hart  alter 
Zwei/el  und  Streif  auf.  Da^  GeheimnisH  des  vnmitidbaren 
Wisserut  ist  die  SimiUckkeif^^  (Fetierbach). 

4,  The  absence  ol  muscle,  joint  and  other  sensations.  The 
presence  of  some  of  these  in  certain  cases  of  perception  and 
the  presence  of  others  in  reflection,  recollection,  etc,  is 
fiianifest. 

5,  The  sudden  introd action  into  consciousness  of  an  ob- 
ject by  association  of  ideas,  which  object  does  not  in  the  case 
in  question  properly  l>elong  to  the  object  perceived,  or  to  its 
present  surroondings.  By  this  it  is  known  that  the  object 
perceived  is  known  again.  According  to  common  parlance^ 
in  certain  cases  we  must  have  seen  that  thing  before,  because 
we  know  it5  former  surronndings  (N.  B.  Recollection  of  a 
forgotten  word  or  name).  This  characteristic  is  one  of  very 
frequent  occurrence.  In  the  Cornhill  Mag,,  Vol.  XLI,  p.  427, 
Art.  ^'Tllasions  ol  Memory/^  there  is  a  reference  to  this:  **How 
many  have  been  disappointed  in  revisiting  old  scenes  to  find 
the  old,  expected  charm  lacking!  Things  are  not  as  they 
were.  For  instance »  a  person  i-ecalls  a  bill  near  the  home 
of  his  childhood,  and  has  the  conviction  that  it  was  of  great 
height.  On  revisiting  the  place  he  finds  that  the  eminence  is 
qaite  insignificant.  How  can  we  account  for  this  t  For  one 
thing,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  to  his  undeveloped  childish 
muscles  the  climbing  to  the  toi>  meant  a  considerable  expend- 
itnre  of  energy,  to  l>e  followed  by  a  sense  of  fatigue.  The 
man  rememlM*rs  these  feelings,  and  unconsciously  reasoning 
by  present  experience^  that  is  to  say,  by  the  amount  of  walk- 
ing which  would  now  produce  this  sense  of  fatigue,  imagines 
that  the  height  was  vastly  greater  than  it  really  was.  Every- 
body knows  the  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  impressions  of 
early  life,  as  youth  is  the  period  of  novel  effects,  when  all  the 
world  is  fresh  and  vivid,  and  new  and  striking  impressions 
crowd  in  thickly  on  the  mind.  Who  has  not  felt  an  unpleas- 
int  disenchantment  in  revisiting  some  garden  or  park  that 
seemed  a  wondrous  paradise  to  his  young  eyes  f  Past  ideals, 
rosy  and  fresh,  when  once  more  seen,  take  on  a  ghastly  hue/* 

6,  The  great  rapidity  and  often  surprising  ease  and  quick- 
ness ol  the  act  of  perceiving,  due  to  preceding  practioe, 
dreams,  perception,  etc.  Often  a  second  idea-presentation  of 
the  object  arises  immediately  after  the  perception.  This 
characteristic  is  certainly  one  of  the  chief  est  in  recognition, 
Indnding  of  course  those  cases  of  strange  familiarity  cited  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article. 


M  tfae  pk  jBolocMmi  Bde.  disiMKitioH  V 

tte«^rt»  a^VB  mriw.  ^ba«  ioUov  a 
datioBS.  Heage  one  of  the  dtoiaclfi  irtka  bj  ^kicfc  we  judge 
that  ve  kare  mcb  tkis  tkiag  bdoiCL  TUb  kaa  a  great  pracd- 
cal  uaportanee  for  tke  prormcca  of  lilerar7.  w  if  title  and  art 
critirinii.  A  critic  bdieTcs  tbat  tlie  bpv  book  ^kick  liaa  been 
laid  opoo  kis  disaeccion  table  kas  been  already  read  bj  kn ; 
aaotker  bdieres  ercn  to  recofrnise  the  rcrses  vkkk  ke  reads 
for  tke  firvt  tiaie.  Anotkcr  knows  beforekand  tke  oondnsion 
of  a  novel :  anoCker  again  finds  a  new  pkiloaopkical  system 
old  in  all  its  parts — a  tking  easfly  onderslandable,  Wko  kas 
aot  keard  of  Oskar  Blanientbal*s  *'  Aeknlickkcit^ager/'  wko 
kear  in  erery  note  of  music  agreements  or  coinddoioea  witk 
well-known  compositions.  Dreams  kare  qnite  obrioosly  a 
teUing  effect  bere. 

Wakiny  imaginaiion  is  anotker  sooree  of  tkeae  **illnsoiy  '^ 
recollections.  In  certain  morbid  conditions  of  mind,  and  in 
tke  case  of  tke  few  kealtky  minds  endowed  witk  special  imag- 
inative force,  tke  prodncts  of  this  mental  activity  closely 
resemble  dreams  in  their  vividness  and  apparait  actuality. 
When  this  is  the  case,  illusions  of  memory  may  arise  at  once 
just  as  in  the  case  of  dreams.  This  will  happen  more  easily 
when  the  imagination  has  been  for  some  time  occupied  with 
the  same  group  of  ideal  scenes,  persons,  or  events.  To 
EHckens,  as  is  well  known,  his  fictitious  characters  were  for 
the  time  realities,  and  after  he  had  finished  his  story,  their 
forms  and  their  sayings  lingered  with  him,  assuming  the 
aspect  of  i)ersonal  recollections. 

Wigan's  case  ('*  Duality  of  Mind,"  85  ff.)  is  a  good  exem- 
plification of  the  point  in  question.  '*The  strongest  example 
of  this  delusion  I  ever  recollect  in  my  own  person  was  on  the 
occasion  of  the  funeral  of  the  Princess  Charlotte.  The  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  that  event  formed  in  every  respect 
a  most  extraordinary  psychological  curiosity,  and  afforded 
an  instructive  view  of  the  moral  feelings  pervading  a  whole 
nation  and  showing  themselves  without  restraint  or  disguise. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  example  in  history  of  so  intense  and  so 
universal  a  sympathy.'^  After  describing  the  universal  sym- 
jmthy  and  grief,  its  causes,  and  how  it  infected  everybody, 
he  proc<j<5<ls  as  follows :  **I  had  obtained  permission  to  be 
present  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  as  one  of  the  lord 
chaml>erlain's  staff.  Several  disturbed  nights  previous  to 
thai  ceremony^  and  the  almost  total  privation  of  rest  on  the 
night  immediately  preceding  itj  had  put  my  mind  into  a  state 
of  hysterical  irritability^  which  was  still  further  increased  by 
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grief  and  by  exfiatisHon  for  want  offood^  lor  between  break- 
last  ami  the  hour  of  iDtermeafc  at  midnight,  Btich  was  the  con- 
fusiOQ  in  the  town  of  Windsor  that  no  expenditure  of  money 
eoald  procure  refreshment, 

^*I  had  been  standing  four  honr»,  and  on  taking  my  place  by 
the  Bide  of  the  coffin,  in  St*  George's  chapel,  was  only  pre- 
vented from  fainting  by  the  interest  of  the  serene.  All  that 
oar  trancated  ceremonies  could  bestow  of  pomp  was  there, 
and  the  exqniBit.e  music  produced  a  sort  of  hallucination. 
Suddenly,  after  the  pathetic  **  Miserere"  of  Mozart,  the  music 
ceased^  and  there  was  an  absolute  silence.  The  c^jffin,  which 
was  placed  on  a  kind  of  altar  covered  with  black  cloth  (united 
to  the  black  cloth  which  covered  the  pavement),  aank  down 
MO  slow! J/  through  the  floor  that  it  was  onlu  in  iueasuring  its 
progresj^  by  some  brilliani  object  beyond  it  that  any  motion 
could  be  perceived*  1  had  fa  Hen  into  a  sort  of  torpid  7*eveHe^ 
when  !  was  recalled  to  consciousness  by  a  paroxysm  of 
violent  Rrief  on  the  part  of  the  hei-eaved  hustwind  as  his  eye 
suddenly  caught  the  cofBn  sinking  Into  its  black  grave  formed 
by  the  inverted  covering  of  the  altar.  In  an  instant  I  felt  not 
merely  an  impression ^  but  a  c&nvietion^  that  I  had  Been  the 
whole  scene  before  on  some  former  occasion,  and  had  heard  even 
the  very  words  addressed  to  myself  by  Sir  George  Naylor." 

I  have  italicized  certain  lines  of  this  welldeUneated  case, 
lines  which  indicate,  along  with  other  pointrS  brought  out  in 
this  essay,  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  in  question. 

Lalaode  (**Sur  les  paramnesies,''  Rev,  Philos,^  XXXVI, 
485-4i>7)  rightly  remarks  that  the  paramnesia  can  possiby  be 
produced  by  the  very  peculiar  and  almost  indefiuable  acceler- 
ation of  speed  which  the  perception  at  the  moment  takes  on. 
Before  reding  this  and  since,  I  have  endeavored  to  study 
carefully  every  instance  in  my  own  experience  of  this  feeling 
of  strange  familiarity  often  displayed  in  recognition,  and  1 
find  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  peculiar  acceleration  as  the 
chief  characteristic,  together  with  a  rapid  second  ideapresen- 
tation  of  the  object  perceived.  Persons  in  a  low,  nervons 
state  of  health,  and  others  aftlicted  with  epileptic  tendencies, 
are  often  subject  to  this  feeling,  because  of  the  unforeseen,  un- 
locked for  rapidity  of  the  nervous  impulses  underlying  many 
of  Uieir  perceptions.  Arbitrary,  involuntary,  impulsive  nerve 
movements  are  thus  the  primary  causes  of  these  phenomena. 
The  patient  acts  as  usual  in  classifying  the  phenomena  as 
familiar  and  known-again;  the  mechanism  is,  however,  acting 
tmasuaUy. 

VlvJd  dreams  leave  their  strong  after-efiect  upon  our  wak- 
lug  thoughts.  How  hard  it  is  sometimes  to  shake  off  the 
impreMion  left  by  a  vivid   dream   that  a  dead   friend  has 
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n^nn^sA  to  life  !     DnxB^  Ike  < 

Ukatil  v^  faare  §arei  j  sen  the 

impr*tAif/n  iui  imiMdiateiT  corrected  by 

r^'ir«-  within  lu  with  i 

pro^jftM^  that  OUT  dreams  are  thus,  to  a  £arp  < 

ukA^.  lor  the  MUM:  of  familiantr  that  we  201 

In  rinitiosr  a  lurw  locality,  or  in  feeing  a  i 

Althoojfh  w€;  are  not  here  concenied  with  tii 
it  may  ^^  well  to  qoote  the  following  from  OtiTer  Weoddl 
Holr/iefi  in  biii  eiway.  **  Bread  and  the  Xewspaper  **:  '"When 
Huy  nUrtliof^  piece  of  war  news  eomes«  it  ke^»  r^wating 
ititeif  in  oar  minds  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do.  The  aame  tiaiBS 
of  thorjj(fat  go  tramping  round  in  cirde  throng  the  brain, 
like  the  safjemnmeranes  that  make  np  die  ^lud  army  of  a 
sfi^(e  nhow.  Xow.  if  a  thoo^t  goes  ronnd  throogh  the  brain 
a  thousand  times  in  a  day,  it  will  hare  worn  as  deep  a  track 
as  one  whieh  has  passed  through  it  once  a  week  for  twenty 
years.  This  aceonnts  for  the  ages  we  seem  to  hare  lived 
sin^^e  the  twelfth  of  April  last,  and,  to  state  it  more  generally* 
for  that  e/:  jpf/Mt  facto  operation  of  a  great  calamity,  or  any 
v*zry  fiowerfol  impression,  which  we  once  illnstrated  by  the 
UHi%\i^H  of  a  stain  spreading  backwards  from  the  leaf  of  life 
ofi^^n  \tfioTH  OS  throQgh  all  those  which  we  hare  already 
turned/' 

7.  Fre^juently,  after  an  object  has  been  quickly  perceived, 
there  arises  a  f^^eling  of  hindrance^  where  some  expected 
jisMO'riated  presentations  do  not  arrive.  Haghlings-Jackson 
(**On  Intelleetual  Aura/'  Brain,  1S89,  179  ff.)  says  in  this 
c'/iuner'tion,  **!  have  l>een  struck  by  certain  non-associations.'' 
And  James  (**Principles,"  I,  252  and  673  ff.)  writes  :  -•There 
are  eas^^s  where  too  many  x>aths,  leading  to  too  diverse  asso- 
ciat^rH,  block  each  other's  way,  and  all  that  the  mind  gets 
along  with  its  object  is  a  fringe  of  felt  familiarity  or  sense 
that  there  are  associates.  A  similar  result  comes  about 
when  a  definit^j  setting  is  only  nascently  aroused.  We  then 
feel  that  we  have  seen  the  object  already,  but  when  or  where 
we  cannot  say,  though  we  may  seem  to  ourselves  to  be  on  the 
brink  of  saying  it.  That  nascent  cerebral  excitations  can 
affex't  consciousness  with  a  sort  of  sense  of  the  imminence  of 
that  which  stronger  excitations  would  make  us  definitely  feel, 
is  obvious  from  what  happens  when  we  seek  to  remember  a 
name.  It  tingles,  it  trembles  on  the  verge,  but  does  not 
come.  Just  such  a  tingling  and  trembling  of  unrecovered 
associates  are  the  penumbra  of  recognition  that  may  surround 
any  experience  and  make  it  seem  familiar,  though  we  know 
not  why.'' 
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8.  Oft^n  a  feeling  of  pleasure  upon  perception  of  an  objecti 
the  cause  of  the  pleasure  being  hardly  known. 

These  characteristics  are  not  supposed  t^  be  completely 
enumerated,  nor  given  in  the  order  of  their  importance.  In 
tbemsulves  they  ai-e  not  recognition*  Moreover,  an  object 
may  be  perceived  and  anyone  of  these  characters  may  possi- 
bly accompany  that  perception,  but  that  will  not  constitute  a 
recognition.     There  must  be  a  classification  as  known-again, 

6*     The  Classification. 

At  some  early  period  in  life  there  arose  the  distinction  be- 
tween perceptions  and  centrally  excited  presentations,  or  what 
are  generally  called  ideas.  If  the  child's  environraent  had 
always  been  the  objects  a,  h^  e,  d  and  e,  there  would  have 
arisen  invariably  the  concomitant  perceptions  «,  ft,  c^  d  and^; 
but  the  case  not  being  so,  the  time  comes  when  the  child's 
brain  becomes  so  formed  that  upon  perception  of  a,  ^,  there 
may  be  absence  of  the  external  realities  c,  d  and  e,  the  child, 
however*  because  of  its  already  formed  association-paths, 
having  the  images  or  ideas  of  o,  d  and  e.  Gradually  it  learns 
to  know  that  when  it  has  certain  characteristically  formed 
presentations,  faint,  dim,  etc.,  there  are  no  corresponding 
external  realities.  There  arises  a  classification  of  presenta* 
tions*  The  ideas,  like  the  perceptual  presentations,  are 
simply  object-knowledge;  when  their  characteristics  are 
noticed  and  the  prenentations  classified,  there  arises  a  dis- 
tinction- Some  fresh,  foil,  vivid,  steady  in  their  spatial 
localization,  etc*,  are  called  objectA  present ;  others,  with  the 
opposite  characteristics,  are  called  objects  knowur again. 
This,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  is  a  simple  classification,  like  that 
of  certain  sensations,  into  color  sensations  and  sound  sensa- 
tions. 

I  emphasize  the  point  again :  it  is  not  a  classification  of 
rceptions present  and  perceptions  known- again;  it  is  objects 
eJtent  and  objects  known- again.  This  confusion  has  caused 
Volumes  of  error  and  misconception.  Perceptions,  when  they 
once  pass  out  of  conscioasnesa,  are  never  known  again,  for 
they  no  longer  exist.  Ileeognition  has  appeared  a  very  mye- 
Brious  thing  because  of  this  fundamental  error. 
Prof.  James  ('*  Principles,'^  I,  048)  writes:  ^*  Memory 
3per,  or  secondary  memory  as  it  might  be  styled,  is  the 
knowledge  of  a  former  state  of  mind,  after  it  has  already  once 
dropped  from  consciousness ;  or  rather,  it  is  the  knowledge  of 
an  event  or /act  of  which,  meantime,  we  have  not  been  think  - 
ingf  with  the  additional  consciousness  that  toe  ham  thought  or 
experienced  it  before.^-  As  the  facts  appear  to  me,  there  is 
no  alternative  here  at  all.     The  first  part  of  the  statement  is 


ass  AlXOf: 

ateolntri  J  incorrect.  An  act  of  memory  is  not  correctly  de* 
scribed  by  nying  thmt  it  is  knowledge  of  a  former  state  of 
mind.  The  former  stale  of  mind  is  irremediably  gone  for- 
erer,  and  ii  we  can  neTer  know  again.  The  objectj  however, 
of  which  it  was  a  knowledge  can  be  known  again,  and  that  is 
the  testimony  of  conscionsness.  James  quotes  Ladd  as  say- 
ing (**Physiol.  Psych./*  Pt.  n,  chap,  x)  :  '*It  is  a  fact  of  con- 
scionsness on  whidi  all  possibility  of  connected  experience 
and  of  recorded  and  cnmnladTe  human  knowledge  is  depend- 
ent that  certain  phases  or  products  of  consciousness  appear 
with  a  claim  to  ^iandfor  {to  represent)  i>ast  experiences  to 
which  they  are  regarded  as  in  some  respect  similar.  It  is 
this  peculiar  claim  in  consciousness  which  constitutes  the 
essence  of  an  act  of  memory/'  and  asks  why,  instead  of  the 
italicized  words  ^'  to  stand  for  (to  represent)."  Ladd  should 
not  use  the  word  ''  know/'  thus  implying  that  one  can  know 
our  past  experiences.  James-  final  dictum  is  that  <<  the  i>ast 
is  known/*  and  that  ^^'the  straightest  and  shortest  way  of 
saying  it  is  the  l>est ''  (p.  68t)) —  certainly  a  suicidal  policy  if 
it  denies  the  facts. 

Ladd  speaks  of  ^^that  peculiar  and  mysterious  actus  of  the 
mind,  ix^imertina  its  present  and  its  i>ast,  which  constitutes 
the  essence  of  memory."  A  Gordian  knot,  truly,  if  the  facts 
were  such  as  they  are  represented  to  be.  The  pcut  feelings 
and  experiences  no  longer  exist,  and  they  are  hence  no  longer 
•*  connected^''  by  *'  that  peculiar  and  mysterious  actus  of  the 
mind,"  nor  does  consciousness  assert  that  the  past  experi- 
ences are  known  or  are  connected  with  the  present  experi- 
ences. Centrally  excited  presentations  of  objects  once  per- 
wiveti  may  arise,  but  they  are  not  the  past  experiences  or 
knowledge  of  i)a8t  experiences.  They  are  a  re-knowing  of 
the  same  object.  For  the  person  concerned,  they  become 
memories  by  a  classification  based  upon  certain  characteristics. 

What  is  meant,  it  may  be  asked,  by  the  oft-repeated 
phrase,  ** referring  a  fact  to  the  past"!  I  have  a  remem- 
brance now  of  sitting  at  the  window  yesterday  and  looking  at 
a  funeral  passing  slowly  down  the  street.  In  this  act  of 
memory  I  do  not'*  know  the  past,"  as  affirmed  by  Ladd, 
James,  et  al. ;  there  are,  on  tiie  contrary,  visual  presenta- 
tions of  myself  sitting  at  the  window,  the  street  and  the  long 
line  of  passing  carriages.  Similar  presentations  to  those  of 
yesterday  pass  through  my  mind.  There  then  follow  knowl- 
edge of  certain  characteristics  and  the  classification.  The 
**  referring  a  fact  to  the  past "  would  then  mean  the  thinking 
or  presentation  of  that  object,  fact,  or  event  with  the  objects 
and  events  associated  with  it  and  the  classification  as  known- 
again. 
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Furthermore,  the  introduction  of  associated  objects,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  fifth  characteristic,  does  not  of  itself  constitute 
memory,  nor  is  it  always  an  integral  part  of  memory. 
Christian  Wolf  (Psf/chologia  Empirka,  8,  174,  qnoted  by 
James)  writes:  *' Suppose  you  have  seen  Melius  in  the 
temple,  but  now  afresh  in  Titua'  house.  I  say  you  recognize 
Mevius,  that  is,  are  conscious  of  having  seen  him  before,  be- 
canse^  although  now  you  perceive  him  with  your  senses  along 
with  Titus'  hoo8e»  your  imagination  produces  au  image  of 
him  along  with  one  of  the  temple,  and  of  the  act^  of  your  own 
mind  reflecting  on  Mevius  in  the  temple.  Hence  the  idea  of 
Mevius  which  is  reproduced  in  sense  is  contained  in  another 
serieii  of  perceptions  than  that  which  formerly  contained  it, 
and  this  difference  is  the  reason  why  we  are  conscious  of 
having  had  it  before.  ....  For  whilst  now  you  see 
Mevins  in  the  house  of  Titus,  your  imagination  places  him  in 
the  temple,  and  renders  you  consciotis  of  the  state  of  mind 
which  yoo  found  in  yourself  when  you  beheld  him  there.  By 
this  you  know  that  you  have  seen  him  before,  that  is,  you 
recognize  him.  But  you  recognize  him  because  his  idea  is 
now  contained  in  another  series  of  perceptions  from  that  in 
which  you  first  saw  him.''  This  describes  rather  well  one  of 
the  grounds  or  characteristics  upon  which  the  classification 
is  based,  but  it  is  not  of  itself  recognition.  James  writes  (p. 
657)  :  **It  is  the  nddnff  of  the  idea,  when  it  recurs,  which 
makes  us  conscious  of  it  as  past.'*  The  following  statement 
is,  however,  not  wholly  correct:  **The  only  hypothesis,  in 
short,  to  which  the  facts  of  inward  experience  give  counte- 
nimoe  is  that  f/te  brain-fracfs  exciied  bf/  the  event  proper,  and 
those  excited  in  itn  recall^  are  in  part  differerd  frmn  each 
other.  If  we  could  revive  the  past  event  without  any  asso- 
ciates, we  should  exclude  the  possibility  of  memory,  and 
simply  dream  that  we  were  undergoing  the  experience  as  il 
for  the  first  time/' 

The  added  or  differing  associates   in   themselves   are  no 
mory.     They   are  like  the   object  proper,  simply  further 

iject'consciousness.  They  may,  however,  act  as  one  of  the 
characterization-causes  of  the  ensuing  classification. 

Furthermore,  it  may  be  added  that  there  is  in  recognition 
no  **  identification  of  the  past  impression  with  the  present 
one.'*  We  do  not  perceive  the  **  sameness,  similarity  and 
identity"  of  the  two.  Becognition  can  take  place  without  a 
gecond  presentation  of  the  same  object,  as  has  been  shown 
ibove,  where  the  characteristic  upon  which  the  classification 
it  bused  may  be  in  ceiiain  eases  only  the  acceleration  of  the 
perception,  or  the  faintness  of  the  idea  presentation,  or  an 
accompanying  pleasure-feeling.     There  would   be  in  these 
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Tbe  cLaraicurrictie  ma  j  anftcil  itMrll  to  certain  pr 
to  vLK-it  it  normailj  or  G»«aI;T  does  cot  b^ng.  He 
ariMf  our  iUwnoruf  of  rfi/y.^jUfkOu.  The  robber  disappean 
into  tl3<r  darkDei!«  of  tLe  ni^t.  icATing  some  footprlntB  be- 
hind bim :  briDjr  tbe  robber  back,  compare  the  prints  with 
the  robljer- fi  lxK>t«,  and  ve  maj  hare  a  moral  certainty  that 
we  bave  the  Kame  robber.  In  the  case  of  recognition  we  can 
never  bring  l/ack  the  former  impression. 

Thus  we  return  to  our  starting  point,  the  strange  sense  of 
familiarity  and  the  phenomena  oJF  paramnesia.  These  i^e- 
nomena  of  familiarity  and  paramnesia  are  certainly  cases  of 
the  general  process  of  recognition,  and  are  to  be  explained  in 
the  hsime  manner.  They  are  parts  of  a  general  whole.  The 
nameK  given  to  these  phenomena  are  many,  as,  for  instance, 
** double  memory,''  **dreamy  states,"  **pretematural  present- 
iments,''  **  mental  mirages  or  Empfindungsspiegelungy^^ 
**  reminisoence,''  **p8eudo- reminiscences,''  and  the  **  inde- 
scribable l>een- here- l>ef ore  feeling"  of  daily  life. ^  They 
ocx'ur  in  lK)th  our  normal  and  abnormal  life,  although  they 
probalily  occur  more  freciuently  as  pathological  cases.  It  is 
certainly  not  uncommon  among  the  epileptic, *  and  cases  are 
report(*d  in  other  forms  of  insanity.  It  is  also  very  often 
connected  with  a  fatigued  and  wearied  state  of  the  bodily 
syHteni.  Dreams,  whether  the  **  half  dream  conditions"  de- 
scrilHid  above,  or  day-dreams,  or  reveries,  or  the  dreams  of 
sloep,  give  rise  very  often  to  one  or  more  or  similar  charac- 
teristicH  (as  deserilied  al)Ove)  upon  which  the  classification  is 
founded.  Pre|)ercei)tional  mental  activity  and  that  kind  of 
mental  presentation  often  called  **  unconscious "  because 
unaceompani<Hl  by  attention,  give  rise  to  one  or  more  of 
the  chanictoriHties.     Thus  in  the  case  of  Wigan,  cited  above, 


»  For  literature  and  oanwi,  »ee  Prof.  W.  H.  Burnham  in  this  Jour- 
nal Vol.  11,  pp.  489-464. 

•  l^a  HugKlingB-Jaokson  **  Inteneotual  Awa,"  Brain,  Jnly,  ISSS; 
Neumann,*  bahrbuoh  dar  Piiyohiatria,»»  a  \\%,  and  others. 
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and  which  deserveB  carefal  study,  there  were  plainly  several 
of  these  factors  at  work.  In  our  general  normal  life,  our 
dreams  may  have  been  very  vivid,  but,  perhaps,  in  our  daily 
life  forgotten,  crowded  out  by  the  stress  and  etrain  of  other 
things.  In  a  moment  of  fatigue  or  weariness^  when  the  bodily 
tension  and  normal  eourdinated  strain  are  loosened,  the  ner- 
vous impnlseH  may  l>e  more  jerky  and,  so  to  speak,  more 
nnaccountable.  There  then  arises  suddenly,  by  the  machinery 
of  the  association  of  ideas,  a  vivid  and  belief-compelling  idea- 
presentation  or  a  warm  feeling  of  pleasure,  which  really  has 
DO  connection  with  the  perceived  objet^t/l,  which  is  not  given 
by  the  context  of  surrounding  objects.  Upon  this  character- 
istic there  immediately  arises  the  claKsih cation  of  known- 
againncBS.  These  unforeseen,  unlooked-for  assoeiat*\s  are  apt 
eapei'ially  to  come  to  the  front  in  the  approach  to  and  in 
great  nervous  disorganization,  as  in  cases  of  fatigue »  weari- 
ueBBy  epilepsy,  demef}fia  pamlt/lica,^  etc.  Hence  it  is  that  it 
is  sometimes  a  characterietie  for  the  physician- s  prognosis 
and  diagnosis  of  these  diseases.  Ajiropos  of  this  I  may  cite 
from  Burnbam  (he.  ciL,  pp.  442-4)  :  ^*Kra€*pelin  cit€*s  two 
case«  of  epilepsy  where  the  patient  had  this  form  of  pai'ani- 
neeia.  Hughlings- Jackson  has  reported  seveml  cases  where, 
in  the  *  inteUoctual  aura*  or  'dreamy  state/  false  memories 
occurred.  One  of  the  most  important  of  his  cases  is  that  of 
a  highly  educated  physician  who  is  subject  t^  attacks  of  pefif 
mcU  and  haut  maL  In  his  rejjort  of  his  own  case  this  gentle* 
man  mentions  illusions  of  memory  in  the  initial  stages,  both 
ot  p€tif/t  tnaux  and  hauts  maux.  Speaking  of  his  mental  con- 
dition in  the  former,  he  says  :  *  In  a  large  majority  of  cases 
the  central  feature  has  Ijeen  mental  and  has  been  a  feeling  of 
re<MD  I  lection,  j\  e*,  of  realizing  that  what  is  occupying  the 
attention  is  what  has  occupied  it  before,  and  indeetJ  has  l)een 
temiliar,  but  has  been  for  a  time  forgotten,  and  now  is  recov- 
ered with  a  slight  sense  of  satisfaction,  as  if  it  had  been 
gought  for.  My  normal  memory  is  had,  and  a  similar  but 
mocli  fainter  feeling  of  sudden  r€*col lection  of  a  forgotten  fact 
is  familiar.  Bat  in  the  abnormal  states,  the  recotlection  is 
much  mure  instantaneous,  much  more  absorbing,  more  vivid, 
and,  for  the  moment,  more  satisfactory,  as  filling  up  a  void, 
which  I  imagine  at  the  time  I  had  previously  in  vain  sought 
to  fill.  At  the  same  time,  or,  perhaps  1  should  say  more 
aoearately,  in  immediate  sequence,  I  am  dimly  aware  that 
the  n'^colIectioQ  is  fictitious,  and  my  state  abnormal^ 

*^In  another  fsase  reported  by  Ferrier,  a  woman  had  attacks 

'Kraepelin  found  simple  paramnesia  a  very  characteriatie  accom- 
parttment  of  dementia  paraXuHea,  Archiv  /.  P^ych,^  Bd.  XVII  and 
XVIIl,  Ueber  Erinnerung6/alschungen, 
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of  /#r  rff'9i9  ,aof  that  w^re  divided  into  three  distinct  stages,  of 
mhU'h  <th#;  flrMt  aXja^h  \a  a  dn^my  state  or  reminiscence,  in 
whlrh  fivfrythincr  around  her  seems  familiar  or  to  have 
hapfH^nf^l  U;fore/ 

'*H«;vf'Tal  y^rars  a;(0,  another  physician,  subject  to  attacks  of 
ifpllf-ffsy,  Hij;;{;#-Ht«^i  that  this  form  of  paramnesia  might  serve 
iiH  pro|(noHtir:  of  epilfspsy.  In  his  own  case  he  came  to  treat 
thif  ifxp(;ri<!nr'4!  *hh  an  indication  for  immediate  rest  and  treat- 
niimt.'  Apropos  of  this  case  Hughlings- Jackson  says:  ^I 
Nhonld  n<fV(T,  in  spito  of  Quaeren's  case,  diagnose  epilei>8y 
from  th«  puroxyHmal  occurrence  of  *  reminiscence '  without 
ollH^r  HyiiiptoMiH,  altlioiigh  I  should  suspect  epilepsy  if  that 
NU|N«r  poHitivr  niontal  Ht4it<^  iK^gan  to  occur  very  frequently, 
liiid  should  tn*iit  Mk*  patient  ac(*onling  to  these  suspicions 
wrri«  I  rouNiilU'd  for  it.'  Ho  emphasizes,  however,  the  ad- 
vantii^(«  of  notiuK  IIiIn  phrnonionon  as  a  possible  symptom  of 
opilopsy." 

rrolmbly  thf«  lurpM*  part  of  the  eases  of  paramnesia  reported 
have  Ihmmi  epilt^pties.  Jensen  reports  the  case  of  a  patient 
eomp1aluin>:  h»  him,  •*  Uoetor,  I  fiH»l  so  very  strange  to-day. 
When  I  stand  now  like  this  and  look  at  you,  then  it  seems  to 
me  as  it  vou  had  stood  theivouivln^fore,  and  as  if  everything 
had  U'en  jnst  the  same,  and  as  if  1  knew  what  was  coming; 
aud  >*heu  I  dunk  aNMii  it,  I  s^*c  so  friirhteueii  {^c?kur/ierich^ 
a  >*\*iAi  nst\l  l\\  the  patient  to  desiijnate  the  attaoks>.  and  I  go 
tvi\*k  atvd  tilt II  :r\Miud  ;  and  ^hes*.  ::  :s  v^er.  rhe  whole  thing 
MVtv.s  >e  t^'.^ii*e-.;>  a:*.xl  \:  h;is  Nv::  sv^  aV.  :r.e  :irje  to-day — 
I  sis* :•. ' :  V  V  .* ^^  >i%  V  .r,  .»'  *  N  •  V. :*  ' '     v.^-  r. •■  ■. s V. *. v. ^i  : r.c*:!<^  wo rvis  the 

•...»....  J  ■  •  ... ». .  ^  -.^v.v^  •  •  ■ .  ."•  ■    ■.".  >■  ^*  v  •  <  •  vj  71'  tx:  :  ite '. y  cor  - 

•. %v '.  *\'         ',  • .'  : xN Ov  .4 ,  ■ .'  ■    y si  .  ■  •  >    > •  •'    :  -^ V  :  -s< s.i    : y    - •? r V o u s 

'  »/v.-  xv.>    •  .•  ,    x.-'i  %    >•  4\       *.  •   :v-   i:.;::tjjL  >:.*:«?  of 

^v,*.-     o>.x    ,■  •  .••.'»>%     ,■■  ^                 '■■■     %:■>    ^.-^     :7i>:.jL".v    rirld 

i. 'V     "  r'si  V "»  .i>       XV      "*  .*  >%  V  ■' ■           '.'•;*•       <   1  'J-^r*-  .'^S     'rr- 

V    •v.vx    >»        .   '  i.-v'       v.x            't  .•      w         .   •   -.Vv:*       •; '     !.>!>."•.•  :.i:r^. 

V.  .itv.v    *-     xv      ^  .'.x      .  *  s     sk.  • -, .    x.      -x    •  «. .       «.•.:•  »■    i  **."    'i   '  *     l;  rSMikl 

,•■.       t"^s'«*       '    ..         i.>.x..\     .s       V.        ••  »  *V         \.-»  -1  .'.'i^-f^^-'S  ""      It- 

■v»'»    x    .     V    ■  ^«         V-  *         «.'.'      ,".         *•  si.    »  ■-       X      !,-.-•    ,-,;>     < " <* A -"- 

«    K  \   U  I        •   ■«         ^.    -t       x'  \  .  ^'  .  v».  i"       *  '\        sj^--^^,^-.~j,^  ~  ^ 

.'-.». ii.v    -^  ^  ^  ^    ■    t.-     \      «  X .»    .».-x        .,    »!      ^  '  *i.    i>5s."\.  ;k- t.-iT^ 

tixxi^.-x  •  »•  .V    .         XV..-.        -  -i-rv  .:•        •.    .-•j-^      liSs^x-'- 
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The  ease  aad  qaicknesB  of  these  cases  of  recognition  have 
been  a  prominent  feature  in  my  experiences*  The  rapidity 
with  which  an  object  has  been  perceived,  and  the  surprising 
immediacy  and  celerity  with  which  the  same  object,  or  «ome 
apparent  associate,  arises  at  once  after  the  perception  of  the 
object,  have  been  to  me^  at  leasts  the  chief  and  most  frequently 
occurring  characteristics  upon  which  the  classification  has 
been  based.  I  speak  now  especially  of  the  abnormal  cases  of 
recognition,  t.  e.,  tliose  of  paramnesia.  This  apain  finds  its 
easiest  explanation  in  unusual  excitability,  irritability  and 
jerkiness  of  movement  in  the  central  nervous  impulses,  in- 
volved in  the  machinery  of  the  association  of  idea«.  Prof. 
Bumham  {he.  cii.j  p.  447  in  a  note)  writes  that  *'a  fellow- 
stadent  of  psychology  .  .  .  has  often  observed  this  form 
of  illusion  in  his  own  dreams,  and  thinks  they  generally 
occur  in  morning  dreams.  The  over-resteil  condition  of  the 
nerve  ceutres  may,  he  thinks,  explain  this  phenomenon. 
When  we  see  a  strange  object,  its  unfamiliar  aspect  is  largely 
due  to  the  difficulty  we  find  in  apperceiving  its  characteristics. 
The*  process  of  becoming  acquainted  with  a  thing  consists  in 
making  the  act  of  apperception  easy.  Hence,  wben  the  brain 
centres  are  over  restful,  the  apperception  of  a  strange  scene 
may  be  so  easy  that  the  aspect  of  the  scene  will  1)6  familiar* 
The  fact  observed  by  Anjel  that  this  illusion  is  apt  to  occur 
in  conditions  of  fatigue,  does  not  necessarily  couliict  with  this 
explanation.  In  the  cases  observed  there  may  have  been  an 
abnormal  ease  of  apperception  due  to  hypcneathesia  induced 
by  the  fatigue.  It  may  be  added  that  Bonatelli  thinks  that 
illusions  of  memory  occur  in  states  of  unusual  nervous  irrita- 
bility. Such,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  the  condition  in  vivid 
dreams,  and  in  the  unusual  circumstances  of  jonrneys  and 
thelike/^ 
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Experimental  DeaeneratiotiB  FoUotcing  Unilateral  Lemcns  of  the  Cortex 
Cerebri  in  the  Bonnet  Monkey  (MaoacuM  8inicu8).  E.  LnvDOH 
Mellus,  M.  D.    Proc.  Royal  Soc.,  LVIII,  pp.  206-14.    1895. 

Physiologicallv,  by  direct  stimulation  of  the  cortex,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  do  more  than  follow  out  a  few  of  the  main  lines  of  relation 
between  the  cortex  and  the  muscular  system.  By  cutting  away  the 
cortex  and  applying  the  stimulus  to  the  fibres  of  the  corona  radiate 
of  internal  capsule  or  to  the  columns  of  the  medulla  or  spinal  oovdi 
this  method  has  also  succeeded  in  tracing,  after  a  fashion,  the 
paths  of  motor  fibres  through  different  levels  of  the  central  axis. 
At  best,  however,  results  of  this  method  lack  precision.  The  ana- 
tomical method,  depending  on  degenerations  foUowing  a  lesion, 
especially  as  now  developed  by  Marchi,  has  made  it  posnble  to  161- 
low  the  course  of  nerve  fibres  with  great  accuracy.  The  present 
research  has  for  its  object  to  trace  by  Marchi's  method  all  the  fibres 
which  arise  in  a  small  region  of  the  cortex  to  their  destinations 
in  the  cerebrum,  medulla  and  spinal  cord. 

Fourteen  successful  operations  are  recorded,  of  which  three  are 
lesions  of  the  hallux  centre,  four  of  the  thumb  centre  and  seven  of 
four  different  centres  in  the  facial  area.  These  centres  were  flnt 
located  by  stimulation,  and  then  a  portion  of  the  cortex,  about 
16  sq.  mm.,  was  cut  out  to  its  full  depth.  Each  class  of  experi- 
ments is  treated  by  itself  in  detail  with  the  comparison  of  the  re- 
sults of  each  experiment  in  the  class.  For  these  details  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  original  pa^er.  The  more  striking  general  results 
of  the  entire  series  of  experiments  may  be  summarized  as  foUows. 

From  the  lesion  as  a  centre,  degenerated  fibres  spray  out  in  all 
directions  to  associated  regions  of  the  same  hemisphere.  Thess 
decrease  quite  uniformly  in  number  with  the  distance  from  the 
lesion  and  do  not  cover  so  )arge  a  region  as  might  be  expected 
from  current  ideas  regarding  association  fibres.  For  the  above 
lesions  they  are  confined  to  the  central  convolutions.  In  harmony 
with  the  observation  of  Bevan  Lewis,  that  the  cells  of  the  fonrUi 
layer  are  large  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  motor  areas  and  small 
in  those  farther  down  toward  the  base  of  the  brain,  Melius  finds 
that  the  fibres  that  pass  down  are  fine,  while  those  that  pass  mpward 
from  the  leHion  are  coarser.  According  to  the  indi'^dnalltesioii, 
either  fine  fibres  or  both  fine  and  coarse  fibres  pass  through  the 
oorpus  callosum,  or  posterior  commissure,  to  distnbute  themsebres 
over  an  area  in  the  othor  hemisphere  very  RimilAr  in  outline  to  the 
area  of  degeneruUul  fibros  on  the  side  of  the  lesion.  To  sive  the 
oourse  of  the  degenerated  fibres  in  the  internal  capsule,  wmch  is  of 
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aepecial  importance,  I  will  quote  from  the  author's  Bammary.  He 
says:  **  All  the  degenerated  pyramidal  fibres  from  the  halliix  and 
thumb  lesions  were  found  to  enter  the  capeule  at  or  near  the  pos- 
terior extremity,  while  the  correapoudiug  fibres  from  the  facial 
lesions  ent-ered  the  capsule  at  or  near  the  anterior  extremity,  and 
the  former  were  displaced  forward  and  the  latter  backward  until  in 
the  lower  levels  of  the  capsule  they  all  found  a  phice  in  the  middle 
third  of  the  posterior  limb.  It  is  also  shown  that  a  line  can  be 
drawn  from  the  Assure  of  Sylvius  upward,  so  dividing  the  motor 
area  into  two  parts  that  all  the  facial  lesions  from  which  fibres  en- 
ter  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule  would  be  in  the  anterior 
division,  and  all  the  hallux  and  thumb  lesiona  from  which  fibres 
enter  the  posterior  portion  of  the  capsule  would  be  in  the  posterior 
division.  In  the  movement  of  the  facial  fibres  backwards  between 
the  upper  and  lower  levels  of  the  capsule,  they  would  necessarily. 
at  some  level,  envelope  the  genu,  which  would  account  for  the  fact 
that  they  have  always  been  described  as  occupving  that  position. 
These  results  correspond  closely  with  those  obtained  by  Beevor 
and  Horselov  by  direct  stimulation  of  the  Internal  capsule  in  the 
same  animaf.  As  to  the  further  course  of  the  degenerated  fibres,  a 
large  part  of  the  fine  fibres  can  be  traced  Into  the  outer  surface  of 
the  optic  thalamus,  and  farther  down,  coarse  fibres,  which  resem- 
hie  in  size  and  position  true  pyramidal  fibres,  pass  as  far  Be  can  be 
determined  into  the  substantia  ni{fra.  These  fibres  going  to  the 
tub^tantiu  nigray  moreover,  about  equal  in  number  those  pasalng 
down  in  the  pjTamids.  In  three  of  the  facial  lesions  and  in  one 
thumb  lesion,  no  other  defeneration  can  be  traced  in  the  internal 
capsule  than  the  stream  of  chiefiy  fine  fibres  to  the  thalamuii  and 
that  of  coarse  fibers  to  the  substantia  ni^ira^  no  connection  being 
demonstrable  between  the  cortex  and  the  facial  nuclei  or  the 
motor  nuclei  in  the  cord.  In  all  the  other  experiments,  however, 
tbeae  relations  are  manifest 

A  result  of  immense  importance  to  the  subject  of  bilateral  con- 
trol of  the  spinal  cord  h^  each  cerebral  hemisphere  is  clearly  dem- 
onstrated  for  the  first  time  in  the  monkey,  though  formerly  shown 
to  exist  in  the  dog  by  Muratoff*  Sherrington  had  noticed  degener- 
ated fibres  in  both  crossed  pyramidal  tracts,  and  advanced  the 
rather  clumsy  theory  that  after  decussating  in  the  medulla,  these 
fibres  recrossed  at  lower  levels  of  the  cord*  The  fact  Is  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  these  fibres  may  remain  upon  the  side  of  their 
etrebral  origin  not  only  in  the  ant'Crior,  but  in  the  lat-eral  pyramidal 
trsct.  Whether  these  finally  cross  at  their  terminations  in  the 
cord,  as  do  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  pyramidal  tracts  is  not  stated. 

Another  peculiar  result  found  in  three  of  the  facial  lesions  is  de- 
generation in  the  internal  capsule  of  the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion. 
aU  the  lesions  were  made  In  the  left  hemisphere,  and  in  these 
three  cases  the  degeneration  in  the  right  capsule  vftried  from  one 
half  to  fully  as  much  as  occurred  in  the  left  capsule.  The  only  way 
this  could  be  accounted  for  on  modern  theories  of  degeneration 
would  seem  to  be  that  these  fibres  crossed  in  the  corpus  callosum 
ajid  paMed  down  in  the  opposite  capsule.  As  this  cannot  be  shown 
|0  ooour  In  the  specimens,  the  fact  must  be  left  for  the  present  un- 
nptmhied. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Melius,  the  writer  has  seen  the  specimens 
mud  photographs  from  them  and  can  testify  that  the  above  points 
ar^  aemonatrated  in  the  most  precise  manner  possible.  There  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  further  work  along  tfiis  line  which  Dr. 
M^Dua  is  andertaking  will  continue  to  yield  most  important  results. 

C.  F.  H. 
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Experimental  Reaearohe9  into  the  Function  of  the  Cerebellum.  J.  8. 
R18IBN  Russell.  Phil.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.,  1894,  II,  pp.  8iy-61,  11 
Pigs,  in  text. 

DegenercUione  Con9equent  on  Ejmerimental  Lesion9  of  the  Ceret>eUuim. 
J.  S.  RisiEN  Russell  and  A.  W.  Oampbell.  Brit.  Med,  J., 
Lond.,  1894,  H,  640-42;  also,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  LVI,  303-6.     1896. 

A  Clinical  Study  of  a  Cyst  of  the  CerebeUum;  Weaknese  of  SpuuU 
Musclea:  Death  from  Failure  of  Respiration.  J.  S.  RisiSN  Bus- 
sell  with  J.  HuQHLiNQS  Jackson.  Brit.  Med,  Journal^  Lond., 
1894, 1,  pp.  393-6. 

TV  Value  of  Experimental  Evidence  in  the  Diagnoeie  of  Dieeaeee  of 
the  CerebeUum.  J.  S.  Risien  Russell.  Brit.  Med.  J.,  Lond.,  1896, 
I,  pp.  1079-82. 

Defective  Development  of  the  Central  Nervous  System  in  a  Cat.  J.  8. 
Risien  Russell.    Brain,  1895,  Lond.,  pp.  37-63, 10  Figs. 

The  cerebellum  has  been  studied  since  Saucerotte  with  ever  oon- 
fosing  and  indefinite  results.  And  it  is  only  within  the  last  two 
years  that  sufficient  light  as  to  its  varied  functions  has  been  gained 
to  place  lesions  of  the  cerebellum  within  the  field  of  practical  oper- 
ative 8urger>\  Much  of  the  final  work  to  this  end  has  been  aooom- 
plished  by  Dr.  Russell,  and  is  outlined  in  the  above  papers. 

We  are  first  treated  to  a  brief  re>iew  of  the  literature,  including 
the  recent  work  of  Luciani,  and  from  this  is  clearly  seen  the  neces- 
sity of  focussing  experiment  on  the  foUowixig  seven  points:  1, 
^^  whether  each  lateral  half  of  the  cerebellum  is  capable  of  acting 
independently,  or  whether  it  is  necessary  for  the  connections  be- 
tween the  two  halves  to  be  intact,  in  order  that  the  functions  of  tlie 
organ  should  be  properly  performed."  2.  ***  If  impulses  pass  from 
one  side  of  the  organ  to  the  other  before  they  are  transmitted  to 
the  cerebrum  or  spinal  cord.''  3.  '*  What  is  the  nature  of  the  im- 
pairment of  movement  which  results  when  portions  of  the  organ 
are  removed  V-  4.  "What  relationship  exists  between  one-half  of 
the  cerebellum  and  the  cerebral  hemisphere  of  the  oppoeite  side, 
and  what  is  its  probable  nature  ?*'  5.  "Whether  one  lateral  half  of  the 
cerebellum  is  related  mainly  to  one  side  of  the  spinal  cord,  to  the 
opposite  side,  or  to  both,  and  what  the  nature  of  the  relationship 
is/'  6.  "  What  symptoms  resulting  from  exT>erimental  lesions  of 
the  cerebellum  are  mostly  to  be  relied  on  ^or  localixation?''  7. 
*'  Whether  any,  and  if  so,  which,  of  the  symptoms  are  dependent 
on  interference  with  the  labjTinth  or  eighth  nerve  when  experi- 
mental lesions  of  the  cerebellum  are  produced. "  The  researx?h  is 
thus  seven -fold,  including  ail  the  difiioult  and  disputed  points  of 


cerebellar  physiology,  and  for  each  point  a  specLil  line  of  expert 
ments  was  planneu.  Most  of  the  experiments  were  made  ixnon 
dogs,  results  of  these,  however,  bein^  oooi^ared  with  those  ob- 
tained from  monkey^!^  and  the  case  of  a  cat  wi:h  defect  in  develop- 
ment of  cerebellum  suMcing  to  show  very  simiUr  reLasions  in  nHTif 
species. 

Median  section  of  the  cerebellum,  tbe  '*ine  of  experiment  em- 
ploved  to  prove  whether  the  cerebellum  ;&cc«Hi  ac»  a  unit  or  as  a 
toiteral  orv^wu  caused  remArkabZ^  'irtie  di^jcurbsace.  This  is 
tsken  to  indicate^  Ln  coatradSctioa  to  LuctJiai*^  rei^rate^  diccmn. 
*•  tltat  the  cerebellum  is  a  unit;  that  one-  bu*::;  ct  :a^  cerebellum  does 
DOS.  in  any  creat  ateasure.  depend  on  :he  cocpecaeioa  of  tae  other 
Jutit  tot  the  ocoper  pecformaifcce  *?/  ;^  ^mctiv>as.  The  buli:  of  th* 
iBipalses  pass  ^^>m  one-half  o<  the  oc^ika  ^^  t:>^  cerebrum,  or  to  1^ 
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epinal  cord^  withoot  passing  to  the  other  hall."  Thus  this  refractory 
part  falls  into  Une  with  all  the  other  parts  of  the  nervoas  axis  as  a 
bilateral  organ,  aod  a  foothold  is  gained  for  the  experiments  to  follow. 

The  most  important  results  touching  the  relations  of  the  cerebel- 
lom  to  the  cerebrum  on  the  one  side  and  to  the  spinal  cord  on  the 
other,  are  thus  naturally  given  by  ablation  of  one  lateral  half  of  the 
organ.  A  striking  result  of  this  operation  is  shown  In  the  inoreased 
excitability  of  the  opposite  cerebral  hemiBphere.  Tested  with  the 
faradie  current,  with  cerebellum  intact,  both  hemispheres  are 
equally  excitable.  After  ablation  of  one- half  of  the  cerebellum  the 
opposite  hemisphere  becomes  much  more  excitable,  and  continues 
BO  for  at  least  three  months  after  the  operation.  This  is  also  clear- 
ly demonstrated  by  the  admioistration  of  absinthe,  the  contractions 
occurring  during  the  epileptic  seizures  being  enormously  greater 
on  the  side  of  the  ablation,  while  it  was  also  clear  that  the  convul- 
sions on  the  other  side  were  diminished.  Furthermore,  the  char- 
acter of  the  convulsions  on  the  two  sides  tends  to  become  different, 
in  intact  animals  the  characteristic  tonic  contractions  tending 
strongly  to  become  clonic  upon  the  operated  side.  The  tracings 
taken  from  several  experiments  and  reproduced  in  the  first  paper 
noted  show  these  differences  in  a  striking  manner. 

Impairment  of  movement  occurs  after  unilateral  ablation.  Thia 
Luciani  explains  as  due  to  his  three  factors,  astasia^  asthenia  and 
atonia.  Russell  also  distinguishes  three  factors,  which  he  names 
incoordination,  rigidity  and  motor  paresis.  The  two  former  con- 
ditions would  seem  to  be  due  chiefly  to  the  increased  excitability  of 
the  opposite  cerebral  hemispheres;  the  paresis,  as  the  autiior 
states,  16  **  probably  directly  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  cerebellar 
influence  from  the  muscles.'^  The  chief  result  of  this  line  of  exper- 
iments is  that  **  the  one-half  of  the  cerebellum  controls  the  cells  of 
the  cortex  of  the  opposite  cerebral  hemisphere,  and  those  of  the 
anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord  on  the  same  side  chiefly,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  to  a  slight  extent.^'  Thus,  while  the  cerebrum 
has  chiefly  a  crossed  relation  to  the  body,  the  relation  of  the  cere- 
bellum is  mainly  direct. 

The  symptoms  characterietic  of  unilateral  ablation  of  the  cere- 
bellum are  summarized  as  follows:  1.  Rotation  and  reeling  to  the 
opposite  side.  This  la  a  prime  symptom,  and  is  the  exact  opposite 
of  Ihe  results  of  most  other  observers^  who  state  that  the  reeling  is 
toward  the  side  of  the  lesion.  Further,  when  describing  the  phe- 
nomenon in  an  affected  person.  Dr.  Russell  clearly  indicates  that 
••the  turninpis  toward  what  I  should  call  the  side* of  the  lesion.'* 
For  right  umiateral  ablation  the  rotation  is  that  of  a  ^*  cork- screw 
going  into  a  cork; '^  for  left  ablation,  that  of  a  **  cork-screw  coming 
out  of  a  cork,'^  that  is,  to  the  right  for  right  lesion  and  to  the  left 
for  left  lesion.  Attention  has  been  called  to  this  apparent  discrep- 
ancy, and  Dr.  Russell  has  rejoined  that  he  intends  clearing  up  the 
matter  in  a  special  paper. 

Among  the  other  symptoms,  the  face  on  the  affected  side  is 
turned  upward  and  the  spinal  column  is  con  vexed  on  the  side  of 
lesion;  and  there  is  incoordination,  rigid! ty,  especially  of  the 
fore  limb,  exaggeration  of  tendon  reflexes,  motor  paresis,  anfes- 
the^a  and  analgesia,  the  three  latter  also  affecting  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  opposite  side.  The  opposite  eyeball  deviates  down- 
Wldcda  and  outwards,  while  that  of  the  same  aide,  if  abnormal,  tarns 
inwards  and  to  the  affected  side.  Nystagmus  also  occurs,  in  which 
iMJirks  are  toward  the  side  of  lesion. 

Tbs  general  result  of  the  whole  research  is  that  instead  of  con- 
sidering the  cerebellum  as  a  distinct  organ  and  trying  to  prove 
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a  diBtlnct  function  for  it,  we  should  treat  it  as  a  part  of  the 
great  central  axis,  which  co6perates  with  many  other  purts  in  the 
performance  of  many  different  functions,  the  chief  dlfferenoe  be- 
tween one  part  of  this  gpreat  system  and  another  beii^  the  degree 
in  which  different  functions  are  represented  in  any  given  part:  e. 
jr.,  with  regard  to  motor  power,  the  anterior  extremity  is  maximal- 
ly represented  in  the  cerebrum  and  minimally  in  the  cerebellum, 
whereas  the  trunk  muscles  are  minimally  represented  in  the  oeare- 
brum  and  maximally  in  the  cerebellum.  The  disturbances  of  eye 
movements,  which  Luciani  considered  **  irritative,"  Russell  would 
make  paralytic.  Experiments  in  various  ways  on  the  auditory 
nerve  and  labyrinth  prove  that  disturbances  in  this  region  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  arising  from  cerebellar  lesion. 

The  whole  clinical  bearing  of  his  investigations,  together  with 
references  to  a  number  of  clinical  cases,  is  d&cussea  in  the  papers 
referred  to  in  the  British  Medical  Journal, 

Degenerations  following  removal  of  various  parts  of  the  cerebel- 
lum, especially  those  occurring  after  unilateral  ablation,  are  of 
especial  interest  as  confirming  or  failing  to  confirm  the  results  of 
Marchi.  Ferrier  and  Turner.  *^  Removal  of  one  lateral  lobe  of  the 
cerebellum  results  in  degeneration  of  all  the  peduncles  on  the  side 
of  the  lesion,  and  in  the  superior  peduncle  of  the  opposite  side. 
The  degenerated  fibres  in  the  superior  peduncle  on  the  side  of  the 
lesion  decussate  in  the  posterior  quadngeminal  region,  and  pass  to 
the  opposite  red  nucleus  and  optic  thalamus.  None  could  be 
traced  beyond  this  point."  The  degenerated  fibres  in  the  opposite 
superior  peduncle  came  from  the  region  of  the  cut,  and  occurred  in 
both  superior  peduncles  after  meman  section.  This  is  taken  to 
controvert  Marchi's  statement  that  none  of  the  peduncles  contain 
commissural  fibres.  The  degenerated  fibres  of  the  middle  pedun- 
cle pass  to  the  gray  matter  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  pons. 
Marchi's  result  that  fibres  from  this  peduncle  pass  in  the  fillet  and 
posterior  longitudinal  bundle  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  in  the 
pyramids  to  the  corpora  striata,  or  to  the  roots  of  the  cranial 
nerves,  is  not  confirmed.  Fibres  degenerating  in  the  inferior  pe- 
duncle occupy  the  lateral  region  of  the  medulla,  thinning  out  rap- 
idly as  they  pass  down.  A  few  scattering  fibres  can  be  traced  m 
the  antero- lateral  region  of  the  cervical  cord,  where  all  signs  of 
degeneration  cease.  Degenerated  fibres  pass  in  this  peduncle  to 
both  inferior  olives.  Russell  confirms  Marchi,  contrary  to  the  re- 
sults of  Ferrier  and  Turner,  in  demonstrating  degenerated  fibres  in 
all  the  peduncles  after  excision  of  the  middle  lobe.  Ferrier  and 
Turner,  on  the  other  hand,  are  confirmed  against  Marchi  in  not 
finding  any  antero- lateral  tract  degenerated  throughout  the  length 
of  the  cord,  where  only  the  cerebellum  is  injured. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Campbell's  find- 
ings in  several  human  cases  (Brit.  Med,  Jour,,^  part  of  Russell's 
Saper )  gives  the  startling  result  of  degeneration  downward  in  the 
irect  cerebellar  tract  in  unilateral  lesion  of  the  cerebellum.  In 
the  cat.  too,  with  defective  development  of  the  right  lobe  of  the 
cerebellum,  deficiency  also  occurs  in  the  corresponding  direct  cer- 
ol>ellar  tract.  Attention  was  called  to  this  animal  by  its  resem- 
Itlanoe  to  Dr.  Russell's  dogs  with  unilateral  ablation  of  the  cerebel- 
iutn.  The  post  mortem  examination  fully  confirmed  Russell's  diag- 
iionIn,  the  right  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  being  scarcely  one-third  the 
ii(«o  of  tlie  left.  This  case  furnishes,  among  others,  one  other  point 
of  oHiMM^lal  interest.  Whereas  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere  is  but 
nUuhlly  Hmaller  than  the  left,  the  rient  crus  is  very  small  and  com- 
|«U4iilv  dlwappears  in  the  upper  levels  of  the  pons,  so  that  no  trace 
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_  &f  a  right  pyramid  is  observable  in  the  medulla.  At  the  usual  level 
'  the  left  pyramid  divides^  ae  in  some  of  Mellus's  casea,  the  greater 
part  passing  to  the  right  side^  about  a  fifth  remaining  on  the  left 
fiide.  The  striking  point,  however,  is  that  the  cord  below  the  de- 
cuBsatioD  very  soon  comes  to  present  perfectly  normal  pyramidal 
tracts.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  how  this  can  happen  oe  any  other 
aaaumptioii  than  that  some,  and  it  would  seem  the  larger  part,  of 
the  pyramidal  fibres  realJy  arise  in  the  cord,  and  not  in  the  cortex, 
as  is  usually  taught. 

We  are  certainly  indebted  to  Dr,  RusseH  for  a  vigorous  atirrine 
of  these  already  troubled  waters,  and  there  appears  to  be  good 
reason  to  hope  that  they  will  clear  into  a  much  better  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  this  difficult  region  than  we  have  had  heretofore. 

An  Experimeniul  InveMigation  of  Eye  Moifements.    J.  8.  RiBiEN  Rus- 
sell.   Journal  of  Phyavologtf^  XVIl,  Noa.  2  and  3,  pp.  1  to  27, 
3  Figs,  in  text. 
A  serious  difficulty  in  the  localization  of  eye  movements  in  the 
cerebral    cortex    has    been    the    fact    that    only    lateral    move- 
ments   have    been    obtained    from    cortical   stimulation.    Hugh- 
lings  Jackson    recently  made   the    suggestion    that    the    absence 
of    other    movements    might    be    accounted    for    by    the    degree 
of     representation    of     the    various    movements    In    the    same 

feneral  centre,  the  lateral  movements  of  the  eyes  being  pre- 
ominantly  represented  over  the  area  for  control  of  the  eyes. 
If  this  suppogition  be  correct,  by  excluding  these  move- 
ments, cutting  the  lateral  recti,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  ob- 
tain other  movements  on  stimulating  the  motor  eye  centres*  An 
experimental  test  of  this  suggestioti  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Russell 
proved  Jackson's  view  to  be  correct,  and  this  result  cannot  fail  to 
exert  a  widespread  influence  upon  general  theories  of  cerebral  local- 
ization. Beyond  this  point  Dr.  Russell  discusaes  the  relative  con- 
trol of  the  eyes  by  the  cerebellum  and  cerebrum. 

By  cutting  the  external  rectus  of  one  side  and  internal  rectus  of 
the' other,  and  stimulating  the  cortex  of  the  side  with  the  intact 
recti,  the  possibility  of  lateral  movements  waa  excluded  and  prac- 
tically all  the  other  movements  of  the  eyes  were  obtained,  viz,, 
direct  downward  and  upward  rotations,  rotations  downward  and  to 
the  opposite  side  and  upward  and  to  the  opposite  side,  and  occa- 
sionally also  convergence,  were  obtained,  each  corresponding  to  a 
more  or  less  clearly  defined  cortical  area. 

Ocular  deviations  artificially  produced  in  dogs  by  ablation  of  the 
rhole  or  part  of  the  cortical  area  for  eye  movements  on  one  aide 
-are  recovered  from  in  time,  bat  reappear  in  narcosis,  to  be  lost 
again  in  the  total  paralysis  of  the  eye  muscles  normally  occurring 
in  the  deeper  states.  Explanations  founded  on  hypertrophy  of  re- 
sidual cells,  cerebellar  compensation  and  compensation  by  the 
other  hemisphere  are  suggested,  but  none  is  supported  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  others.  Cai^ef  ul  control  experiments  on  normal  dogs 
were  conducted  to  exclude  false  results. 

Extirpation  of  one  lateral  half  or  part  of  one  lateral  half  of  the 
cerebellum  produces  downward  and  variable  outward  rotation  on 
the  opposite  side.  Total  excision  produces  a  downward  and  slight- 
ly outward  rotation  of  both  eyes.  All  experimentally  induced  ro- 
tations ultimately  disappear,  but  may  be  caused  to'  reappear  in 
narcosis.  N^'stagmus  is  generally  alao  present  with  slow^  jerking 
movements  immediately  after  lesions,  or,  in  cases  of  total  extirpa- 
tion, accompanying,  and  in  the  same  direction  as,  voluntary  move* 
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mento.  This  latter  paxmlsrtic  form,  like  the  deYiations  themaelves^ 
gmdnalhr  disappears,  to  reappear  onlv  in  the  first  stages  of  nar- 
oosis.  Cfontrol  experiments  on  the  labyrinth  and  eighth  nerre  do 
not  overthrow  the  oonclnsions  regardmg  the  oerebellar  infloenoe 
upon  eye  movements. 

Experiments  consisting  of  ablations  of  cortical  and  cerebellar 
areas  simaltaneooslv  and  in  sequence  seem  to  show  that  one  lateral 
half  of  the  cerebellam  and  the  opposite  cortical  centre  exert  a 
combined  influence  tending  to  move  the  eye  in  one  direction,  while 
the  other  lateral  lobe  and  the  other  hemisphere  give  movements  in 
the  opposite  direction.  These  two  influences  are  antagonistic: 
take  away  the  whole  of  one  and  the  other  predominates;  take 
away  half  of  each  and  the  remaining  halves  antagonize  each  other. 
The  cerebellum  seems  further  to  exercise  a  direct  action  on  the  oc- 
ular muscles  perfectly  independent  of  cortical  mediation. 

C.  C.  Stewabt. 

Obere  Schleife  und  Himrinde.  Dr.  Max  Biblschowsky.  Neurology 
Centraiblatt,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  205. 

Ein  BeUrag  xur  Lehre  vom  Schlc{fenverlauf  (obere^  JNnden,  Thalamus- 
9chleife).  Von.  Db.  Christfbied  Jakob.  Neurolog.  CentralbL,. 
Vol.!XIV,  p.  308. 

8ur  les  connexions  du  ruban  de  Reil  avec  2a  eorticaUU  eirlbrale.  M. 
et  Mme.  J.  Dejebinb.  Extrait  des  comptes  rendus  des  stencea 
de  la  Soci6t6  de  Biologic.    Stance  du  6  Avril,  1895. 

The  discussion  on  the  central  termination  of  the  sensory  path- 
ways seems  to  come  nearer  a  conclusion.  There  were  practically 
two  views  represented:  Flechsig  and  Hosel  maintain  that  flbres- 
whlch  come  nrom  cells  of  the  nuclei  of  GoU  and  Burdach  and  form 
the  interollvary  stratum  and  the  flllet,  terminate  in  the  parietal 
region  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  Von  Monakow  and  Mahaim,  on  the 
other  hand,  state  that  there  is  no  direct  connection  between  the 
flllet  and  the  cortex,  but  that  the  connection  is  indirect,  by  means 
of  the  optic  thalamus. 

Bielscnowsky  examined  two  dogs' brains,  in  which  Professor  Goltz. 
had  removed  one  hemi8i)here  with  the  corpus  striatum  in  one  case 
and  both  hemispheres  with  the  corpora  striata  in  the  other.  The 
first  dog  lived  two  years  and  five  months  after  the  operation,  the 
second  nine  months  after  removal  of  one  and  two  months  after  re- 
moval of  the  other  hemisphere.  In  both  dogs,  the  optic  thalamus 
was  not  injured,  but  showed  secondary  atrophy  ( just  as  in  Von 
Monakow's  experiments);  the  flllet,  however,  was  neither  atrophic 
nor  degenerated;  hence  tne  conclusion  that  the  flllet  is  merely  a 
connection  between  the  nuclei  of  Goll  and  Burdach  and  the  optie 
thalamus,  and  that  a  second  nerve  cell  is  needed  for  the  connection 
between  ihe  optic  thalamus  and  the  cortex. 

The  greatest  and  most  valuable  material  has  been  published  bv 
M.  and  Mme.  Dejerine.  They  have  no  less  than  nine  cases  in  whicn 
the  flllet  was  involved,  and  nineteen  cases  in  which  the  flllet  might 
have  been  involved,  if  Flechsig  and  Hosel's  views  were  correct. 
Their  cases  allow  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  In  two  cases  with  a  lesion  of  the  nuclei  of  GoU  and  Burdacb^ 
there  is  (ascendine)  degeneration  of  the  fillet;  the  defeneration 
cannot  be  followed  oeyond  the  subthalamic  region  and  the  inferior 
part  of  the  optic  thalamus. 

2.  In  three  cases  the  flUet  is  destroyed  in  the  region  of  the  pons^ 
The  consequence  is  a  descending  degeneration,  involving  the  inter- 
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oUvAirv  stratum  on  the  same  side  and  the  arcuate  fibres  and  nuclei 
dOoUaiid  Burdach  of  the  opposite  eide,— and  an  aacending  de- 
generation, which  can  be  followed  only  aa  far  as  the  anterior  cor* 
pora  qnadrigemina  and  the  inferior  part  of  the  optic  thalamus,  but 
leaTea  completely  intact  the  fibres  passing  through  the  lenticular 
nnoleufl,  the  nucleus  of  Luys,  the  globus  pallidus  and  the  conmils- 
iore  of  Meynert. 

3.  In  four  cases  lesion  of  the  region  of  the  optic  thalamus  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  slight  atrophy  of  the  mesial  fillet,  diminishing  down- 
wards as  we  approach  the  nuclei  of  Goll  and  Burdach.  This  atro- 
phy belongs  in  the  category  of  **  atrophic  cellulip&te,"  described  by 
ForeL  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  cells  of  the  fibres 
that  atrophy  apparently  downward  must  be  located  in  the  thalami: 
at  any  rate,  most  of  the  fibres  of  the  fillet  come  from  the  cells  of 
the  nuclei  of  Goll  and  Burdach. 

4.  Amon^  the  nineteen  cases  of  lesion  of  the  motor  and  parietal 
area  there  is  especially  one  which  seems  very  conclusive.  The 
whole  external  aspect  of  the  left  hemisphere  and  the  orbital  surface 
of  the  frontal  lobe  were  softened;  the  central  ganglia  were,  how- 
ever, not  involved.  The  patient  had  had  right  hemiphiegia  with 
total  aphasia  for  eleven  years.  The  secondary  degeneration  in- 
volved: the  radiations  of  the  thalamns^  of  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal geniculate  body,  the  fibres  to  the  pons  and  medulla,  the 
pyramidal  tract,  etc,  a  total  degeneration  of  the  internal  capsule, 
of  the  cms  cerebri,  the  locus  oiger  and  part  of  the  red  nucleus. 
With  all  this,  the  fillet  was  intact  and  also  the  aura  lenticularls.     A 

mwlng  in  Dejerine^B  Anatomie  des  centres  nerveux^  Vol.  I,  p.  180, 
\  the  whole  plan  of  the  sensory  pathways  as  it  follows  from  his 

Dr.  Jakob's  paper  appeared  before  Dejerine's  and  adds  another 
eaae  in  favor  of  Von  Monakow^s  view;  his  remark,  that  the  central 
sensory  nerve  cell  might  be  located  in  the  globus  pallidus,  cannot 
be  upheld  by  facte,  and  does  not  invalidate  the  view  of  Von  Mona- 
kow  and  Dejerine,  which  may  be  summed  up  as  foUows: 

1.    The  periphery  sensory  element  is  a  spmal  sanglion  cell. 

Z.  The  first  central  sensory  nerve  cell  is  a  cell  of  the  nuclei  of 
OoU  and  Burdach,  which  helps  in  forming  the  fillet  of  the  opposite 
side,  and  ends  in  the  optic  thalamus. 

3.    The  higher  central  sensory  nerve  cell  is  situated  in  the  optic 
thalamus  and  sends  ite  process  to  the  cortex  of  the  parietal  lobe. 
""  Adolph  Meyer. 

Kenntnita  det  Reichtum»  der  Qrosshimrinde  des  Mens- 

^_     markhaUigen  Nervenfasern,    Theodor  Kaes.     Archiv 

IBrP^fchlatrie,  XXV,  696-768  Tafl.  XIII,  XIV,  Berlin,  1893. 

Utter  den  Matkfusergehalt  der  GroMahimrinde  eines  1  l-4Jdhrigen 
ff%&nnHchen  Kindes.  Theodob  Kaes.  JahrbUcher  der  Hamburg 
Staatakrankenanstalten,  IV,  18d3-94.  Hamburg  und  Leipzig,  Le- 
opold Voss,  1896. 

Utber  Orosshimrindennuute  und  Uber  Aiiordnung  der  Markfasersys- 
tome  in  der  Rinde  det  Menschen^  zugleich  ein  Beitrag  zur  Frage: 
Unieneheidei  &ich  die  Binde  des  Kulturmenschen  von  den  niederen 
Baoen  in  Bezug  auf  KaHber^  Reichihum  und  i4nordnung  der  iTiarfc- 
haltigen  Nervemfasem  f  Thbdob  Kaes.  Wiener  Med.  Wochen- 
8chr.«  1805,  No.  41  and  42. 

Bvery  attempt  to  discover  the  physical  baais  of  intelligence  in 
Iba  groM  characters  of  the  brain^  its  size,  weight,  form  or  convolu- 
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tioQ,  baa  led  to  no  definite  resalt.  If  aoeh  a  basfa  is  to  be 
ered,  it  must  be  sought  in  the  minute  Btructures  of  the  cortex  itself, 
and  of  all  the  cortical  elementSf  posalbly  none  could  serve  the  pur- 
poees  of  an  index  so  well  ae  the  tnedullated  fibre  piexuaeB  chosen  by 
our  author.  We  may  gee  the  reason  for  this  selectioo  in  the  fact 
that  aa  nerve  fibres  become  functional ^  they  become  meduUated. 
hence  medoUation  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  measure  of  fnnctioiiAi 
nerve  paths,  afferent,  efferent,  and  associational,  witMn  the  gray 
matter. 

The  methods  employed  are  given  in  the  first  paper.  The  brain  is 
partially  hardened  in  Mailer's  fluid,  then  cut  into  twelve  transverse 
sUnes  of  eouai  thickneBs:  the  hardening  is  completed  in  Miiller's 
fluid  and  alcohol;  a  number  of  samples  are  taken  from  each  slice, 
sections  cut  and  stained  by  Wolter's  (a  modification  of  Weigert'a) 
method.    About  100  regions  are  examined  in  each  hemisphere. 

The  first  paper  deals  with  the  results  obtained  from  the  study  of 
two  brains,  respectively  eighteen  and  thirty -eight  years  old,  from 
mates  dying  of  phthisis,  this  tatter  disease  being  selected  because 
mental  faculties  are  so  well  retained  to  the  last.  His  gross  result 
leads  Kaes  to  differ  decidedly  from  views  usually  accepted  as  to 
time  of  medullation  of  the  cortex.  Edinger  states' that  aHferences 
of  medullation  cannot  be  followed  after  the  third  year;  Obersteiner, 
that  medullation  seems  to  be  about  complete  by  the  seventh  year, 
while  Kaes  considers  his  results  to  prove  that  between  the  eight^ 
eenth  and  thirty  ^eighth  year  the  medullation  of  the  cortex  has 
made  enormous  strioes  —  *'  noch  geivaltig  fortschreitet,^^  It  does  not 
seem  to  occur  to  him  that  these  differences  maj^  be  accounted  for 
by  a  great  number  of  factors  peculiar  to  the  individuals  other  than 
age. 

The  study  of  fibre  content  of  the  infantas  brain,  as  well  as  of  all 
those  that  Vollow,  was  made  by  the  same  method,  and  is  of  especial 
value  as  giving  us  the  different  layers  and  plexuses  in  the  process 
of  forming.  The  brain  weighed  103O  grammes,  a  little  more  than 
average  for  a  child  between  one  and  two  years,  as  usually  stated. 
The  author  first  diBcusaes  macroscopic  methods  of  investigation. 
The  color  of  the  cortex  will  not  serve,  as  in  adults,  where  colors 
range  from  yellow  through  yellowish  gray  to  gray,  because  the 
child's  cortex  is  almost  uniformly  yellow.  The  color  of  the  medul* 
lary  core  of  the  convolutions  gives'  some  insight  into  unfolding  of  a 
child's  brain.  In  adult  brains  this  stains  black  and  deep- black, 
while  in  the  child  the  tints  vary  from  bright- gray,  gray,  dark,  to 
black  and  deep*  black.  The  relative  percentages  of  these  tints 
show  that  medullation  (ProjectionH-Meynert's  Fibr®  Propriae)  in  the 
right  hemisphere  has  proceeded  farther  than  in  the  left.  Compar* 
ison  of  mass  of  whole  cortex  and  of  different  layers  for  the  convex, 
median  and  under  surfaces  of  a  chOd's  brain  with  that  of  eighteen- 
year  and  thirty-eight- vear  brains  shows  that  the  thickness  of  the 
cortex  is  greater  in  the  child,  wMch  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
medullary  substance  is  still  growing  up  into  the  gray  matter.  The 
cortex  in  the  sulci  develops  more  rapidly  than  at  the  sides  and 
top  of  convolutions.  Thickness  of  cortex  is  greatest,  however,  on 
top  of  the  convolutions  and  least  in  the  sulci.  In  average  breadth 
of  projection  bundle,  medullary  axis  of  the  convolution,  the  child 
falls  short  of  the  adult  by  a  small  fraction  of  a  millimeter.  For  de- 
tails of  development  of  different  cortical  layers,  the  original  must 
be  consulted.  In  all  respects,  the  right  hemisphere  is  better  devel- 
oped than  the  left.  In  this  respect,  the  right  convex  surface  leads, 
the  occipital  convolutions  coming  first^  the  central  ranking  next. 
Hesulta  of  investigation  of  fibre  content  of  different  layers  cannot 
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be  briefly  stated.  The  author  coneiders,  however,  that  the  pro- 
jectioD  fibres  form  a  fixed  point,  about  which  the  whole  central 
aaaociatioB  system  is  bmilt  up.  The  Fibri©  PropriaB  antedate  all  other 
dbree  in  meoullation  and areprominent  in  regions  otherwise  poorly 
developed.  In  conclusions  The  right  hemispnere  is  more  advanced 
in  fibre  development  than  the  left,  while  in  the  adult  the  opposite 
is  generally  true.  Right- handedoess  and  the  development  of 
speech  centre  of  the  left  hemlBphere  are  ^ven  as  reasons  for  the 
ultimate  left-brainedness  of  adults.  The  right  occipital  region  re- 
mains better  developed  because  the  bilateral  yse  of  eyes  has  not 
diserimlQated  against  it.  Regiomi  of  the  chJId^s  brain  richest  in 
fibres  are  the  central,  especially  paracentral^  with  the  occipital 
next  in  order;  while  the  region  poorest  in  fibres  is  the  anterior 
part  of  the  under  surface  near  the  insular  convolutions.  The  re- 
port, beflides  charts  giving  fibre  distribution  in  the  cortex,  contains 
several  drawings  of  parts  examined. 

Too  much  importance  seems  to  be  given  to  the  right- brainedness 
of  the  child.  May  not  the  case  be  exceptional,  a  tendency  to  left- 
handedness  accounting  for  this  variation  ?  The  reasons  given  for 
later  prepotency  of  the  left  bemisjjhere,  speech  and  right-handed- 
ness, seemed  almost  question  begging,  for  we  should  naturally  sup- 
pose that  both  of  these  must  be  determined  by  superior  develop- 
ment of  the  left  hemisphere. 

In  the  last  paper  some  inter-racial  compariflona  are  made,  the 
basis  of  which  is  the  following  series:  The  brains  of  eight  male 
Germans,  aged  respectively  li,  18,  38,  41,  42,  45  (two)  and  53  years, 
and  one  Hindoo  and  one  Chinese,  both  male  and  aged  about  40. 
Measurements  of  cortex,  medullary  substance  and  of  each  fibre 
plexus  in  the  cortex  are  carried  out  with  great  preciaion  and  de- 
scribed in  detail  for  each  location.  It  is  shown  that  the  thickness 
of  the  cortex  is  greatest  in  a  child.  Decrease  in  thickness  shows 
on  the  convexity  until  the  eighteenth  year,  and  on  the  other  two 
surfaces  until  the  thirty- eighth  year.  Later,  there  is  an  increase^ 
which  culminates  about  the  forty- fifth  year.  At  a  given  age  the 
meagrely  fibred  parts  of  the  cortex  are  thicker,  while  those  regions 
rich  in  fibres  are  thinner.  Of  the  dimeuBions  of  particular  parts  of 
the  cortex,  the  author  gives  chief  attention  to  the  two  groups  of  su- 
perradial  and  interradial  fibres,  respectively.  While  the  interradial 
plexus  in  all  three  surfaces  of  the  child^s  brain  has  reached  almost 
the  greatest  thickness,  which  appears  stable  from  thirty -eight 
years  onward,  the  superradial  system  shows  constant  growth  from 
eighteen  to  forty- five  years,  but  does  not  continue  bej'ond  fifty. 
After  discussing  the  relative  distribution  of  the  fibres  m  the  two 
hemispheres,  the  author  reaches  the  general  conclusion  that  the 
cortical  development  from  childhood  to  extreme  age,  for  the  whole 
cortical  thickness  as  well  as  for  the  medullary  substance  and  for 
the  ijarticular  layers  of  the  cortex,  may  be  determined  with  great 
precision.  As  for  the  medullary  sud stance,  the  greatest  thickness 
corresponds  to  the  most  powerful  fibre  development.  For  the 
association  systems  of  the  cortex,  the  reverse  is  true.  The  stronger 
\  association  development  is  connected  with  the  thinner  cortex.  In 
adults  the  left  convexity  is  thinner,  but  is  richest  in  fibre  develop- 
ment. The  fact  that  the  right  is  most  strongly  developed  in  the 
child  aeoounta  for  the  brief  period  of  facility  in  use  of  the  left  hand, 
which,  in  the  author's  opinion,  immediately  precedes  the  prepo- 
tency of  the  right.  Comparison  with  the  Hindoo  brain  (average  of 
Germans  does  not  include  the  child *s  brain)  shows  that  the  thick- 
ness of  the  medullary  core  of  the  convolutions  is  less  than  in  the 
Germans.    This  Is  true  only  of  the  ander  surface  in  the  CMnese 
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brain.  In  general  tbickneBS  of  cortex,  the  Germans  and  Chinese  are 
more  nearly  alike ,  wfaUe  the  Hindoo  in  both  hemispheres  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  to  the  dimensionB  in  the  child.  In  super* 
radial  fibres,  the  Asiatics  are  behind  the  German  average.  Inter- 
radial  fibres  are  about  the  same,  or  perhaps  somewhat  more 
developed  in  the  Hindoo.  The  following  seems  to  be  the  rule: 
The  less  a  part  of  the  cortex  Is  developed  in  regard  to  fibre  content^ 
the  mare  nearly  the  same  are  the  averages  of  German  and  Asiatic. 
Smell  and  taste  centres  in  Gyrus  Fomicatus  show  less  fibre  devel- 
opment in  the  Germans  than  in  the  Asiatics*  The  chief  difference 
between  the  Germans  and  Asiatics  is  perhaps  as  follows:  The 
Chinese  and  Hindoos  show  luxuriant  growth  of  interradial  fibres, 
while  in  the  Germans  the  more  vigorous  growth  appears  in  the  su- 
perradial  fibres. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  author  for  a  vast  amount  of  work  very 
carefully  done;  but  from  individual  differences,  which  appear  in 
his  tables,  we  should  think  that  general  conclusions  as  to  brain 
growth  at  different  ages,  and  characteristic  development  of  differ- 
ent races  had  better  be  deferred  until  a  much  larger  number  of 
brains  have  been  examined. 

E.  H.  LlNDLEY. 


The  Sefi»e  Organs  of  Lumbrictig  Agricola  fHoffm),  Pai*i*y  E.  Lanodon. 
Journal  of  Morph^ylogy,  XI,  l»4-232,  Pfe.  XX,  XIII  and  XIV,  3 
Figs,  in  text,    Boston,  1895. 

In  the  total  absence  of  any  definite  type  of  sense-organ,  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  earthworm  to  such  various  stimuli  as  light,  taste, 
smell  and  touch  has  remained  a  standing  puzzle.  The  older  li^-riters, 
beginning  with  Ley  dig  and  Schulze,  and  coming  down  to  Mojsiso* 
vies  and  Ude  in  more  recent  years,  did,  it  is  true,  give  some  ground 
of  hope  that  the  problem  might  find  a  solution  in  the  discovery  of  a 
deflmto  organ.  Their  authority,  however,  was  about  balanced  by 
other  inveetigators,  who  failed  to  find  any  trace  of  either  structure 
or  grouping  indicative  of  special  sensory  functions  among  the  epi- 
dermal cells.  The  matter  seemed  closed,  when  both  Retzius  and 
LenhosH^k,  employing  most  approved  methods,  declared  against 
the  presence  of  definite  sense-organs.  In  the  face  of  these  author- 
ities, however,  our  author  is  able  to  clear  up  the  subject  in  a  way 
that  can  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 

The  sense-organ  of  Lumbricus  is  shown  to  consist  of  a  number  of 

fanglion  cells,  arranged  in  oval  groups  very  much  like  taste  buds. 
•rom  the  distal  end  of  each  cell  a  sensory  hair  perforates  the  cuti- 
cle to  the  exterior,  while  from  its  central  end  ariaes  a  nerve  fibre 
which  passes  with  the  sensory  nerve  trunk  iuto  the  ventral  gangli- 
on of  the  same  side  and  segment.  The  size  of  the  organs,  100  by  60 
/i,  as  well  as  their  number,  averaging  1,000  to  each  segment,  make  it 
doubly  remarkable  that  they  have  been  overlooked  so  long.  Plate 
XrV  presents  ns  with  camera  drawings  of  the  sensory  spots  as  seen 
on  the  cuticle  of  a  specimen  for  characteristic  metameres.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  organs  are  in  general  scattered  irregularly 
over  the  surface,  somewhat  more  numerous  on  the  cephalic  than 
caudal  half  of  the  segment,  and  more  numerous  near  the  extremi- 
ties than  in  the  midole  of  the  body.  No  differentiation  of  organs 
for  different  senses  has  been  made  outr 

The  paper  is  compactly  and  clear  I  v  written  and  well  Ulustrated, 
and  in  every  respect  ments  high  rank  in  the  literature  of  compara- 
tive sense-organs.  C.  F.  H. 
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IL— ASSOCIATION  AND  PERCEPnON. 


M»,mj  Inaugural  Dif^Bertation.  B? 
(Mayer  u.  Mliller,  Berlin,  1895, 


V^btr  dot  Qrundprificip  der  AMModaHon 
Abthur  Alun,  M.  a..  Ph.  D. 
pp.  8iO 

The  attempt  is  here  made  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  the  differ- 
erent  laws  of  association  to  on©,  viz.,  the  Law  of  Contiguity.  The 
^^laims  advanced  by  the  supporters  of  the  Law  of  Similarity  are 
largely  based  upon  what  may  be  called  the  *'Reco^ition  Theory" 
of  perception  upheld  by  such  a  long  succession  of  noted  thinkers 
as  fempedocles,  Democritue,  Kant,  Herbart,  J.  S.  MilU  Bain,  Spencer, 
Sully, NVundt,  Ward  and  Hoffding.  A  refutation  of  this  theory  is 
therefore  attempted.  Paradoxically  put,  the  theory  asserts  that  aU 
cognition  is  recognition,  k^^nnen  is  wtedererkennen^  etmnrOttre  is  re- 
eonnaUre.  In  every  perception^  the  sense-impression  of  the 
object  is  said  to  call  up  by  association  through  similarity  a  former 
image  or  memory  picture  of  the  same.  These  two  are  said  to 
«*flie,f'  **identif>'"  and  **recognize"  each  other,  producing  thus  a 
^Imown''  object.  This  process  is  held  to  take  place  in  all  percep- 
tion, in  fact  in  all  cognition.  Thus,  this  process  of  association  by 
similarity  is  said  to  be  the  necessary  presupposition  of  all  asso- 
ciation, including,  of  course,  the  Law  of  Contiguity.  As  Hoffdlng 
has  been  of  late  the  chief  promulgator  of  this  doctrine,  he  has  been 
selected  as  chief  exponent. 

The  following  objections  are  urged  against  the  theory.  For  their 
aubetantitttion  tbe  reader  may^  he  referred  to  the  article,  *^he 
Recognition  Theory  of  Perception,"  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  : 

1.  Perception  ts  not,  as  stated^  an  act  of  memory, 

2.  BercepHon  doe^  noL  as  stated,  involve  comparison, 

3.  l^Tception  does  not  intjolve  M*e  so- called  process lof  **  psychical 
chemistry.*^ 

4.  In  perception  there  is  no  ^^revitfal  of  former  impressions.^' 

6.  The  Bekanntheiisqualitat  ought ^  on  Hijffding^s  own  grounds,  to 
bei/ong  to  the  sense -impressions  as  much  as  to  the  ^^revived  images  J* 

0.  The  theory  gives  a  false  description  and  no  proper  explanation  of 
litmormal  perception,  i.  e.,  sense-illusion. 

The  Recognition  Theory  of  Perception  having  been  found  to  be 
utterly  untenable,  the  Law  of  Similarity  is  forced  to  retire  from  the 
field  of  perception.  The  nature  of  perception  is  investigated  and 
shown  to  Involve,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Law  of  Contlgmty,  i,  c*, 
on  the  neurological  side.  On  the  psychical  side  an  object  is  given 
a»  one  (peripherally -excited!  whole  (a  b  c  d).  In  ordinary  per- 
ception we  believe  we  perceive  (as  sensationally  given)  the  wbole 
(abed).  On  the  neurological  side  it  is  shown  that  a  b  is  periph- 
erally excited^  and  that  in  all  probability  the  nervous  impulse 
underlying  a  b  is  propagated  to  the  centres  underlying  the  psy- 
chical c  d.  PBychically  it  is  one  whole  ;  neurologic  ally  it  is  the 
proceas  nnderlvin^  association  by  contiguity.  Abnormal  percep- 
tion or  sense* illusion  takes  place  when,  on  the  neurological  side, 
the  nervous  impulse  involved  in  the  a  &  is  propagated  along  an- 
oilier  aMOclational  path  ef,  thus  forming  on  the  pnychical  side  the 
whole  (ab  ef).  Thus  the  author  reads  the  abbreviaton  *^AbUg,*^ 
■e  ^*Abig,,^^  i*  e.,  because  one  reads  *^Abt^.^*  so  often  for  Abtheilung^ 
one  la  apt  to  read  *^AbUg,^^  (Ableiiung)  also  as  **Abig,^^  Another 
esnmple:  In  the  evening  twilight,  on  a  lonely  road,  the  traveler 
MreeiTeii  a  robber.  Upon  nearer  investigation  the  external  object 
m  found  to  be  the  stamp  of  a  tree  with  gaunt,  outstretched  limb. 
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Theexplanationisthe  same.  The  true  explanation  of  abnormal 
perception  thus  throws  light  on  normal  perception.  ^X9 

The  Law  of  Similarity  is  also  shown  to  be  non-operatlye  in 
recognition  proper  {vide  the  article  ^'Recognition"  in  this  number). 

The  prevalent  teaching  concerning  "Assimilation"  (Wondt, 
Bain,  Mil],  Dewey,  et.  oet.),  is  shown  to  be  incorrect  and  contradict- 
ory to  the  facts  in  as  far  as  it  is  said  to  involve  the  action  of  a  law 
of  similarity. 

The  different  meanings  and  grades  of  similarity  are  taken  up  and 
shown  to  be  unclear  and  confusing.  The  different  cases  of  alleged 
association  by  similarity  are  shown  to  be  analysable  into  cases  of 
association  by  contiguity. 

The  Law  of  Interest  (Hamilton)  is  then  examined  in  reference  to 
and  as  an  integral  part  of  attention.  Abthub  Allin. 

Ueber  den    Einflusa    von     C}€sichlsas90ciationen     avf  die     Baum- 
wahmehmungen   der  Haul.     Von  Mabgabbt  Floy  Washbubn. 
Erweiterter  Abdruck  aus  Wundt,  Philosoph.    Studien,  XI  Bd., 
2  Heft.    Leipzig,  1895,  pp.  60.    Doctor's  Dissertation,  Cornell 
University,  1894. 
The  important  thesis  which  this  paper  supports  is  that  the  local- 
ization of  tactual  sensations  in  persons  of  normal  powers  of  visual- 
ization is  not  immediate,  but  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  means 
of  visual  associations.    In  other  words,  when  asked  to  locate  a 
point  of  the  skin  previously  touched  by  the  experimenter,  the  sub- 
ject does  so  by  means  of  a  visual  map  of  the  part  of  the  body  in 
Question.    The  fullness  and  accuracy  of  the  visual  map  probably 
iffer  from  man  to  man  and  for  different  bodily  areas  in  the  same 
man,  areas  which  present  strongly  marked  foldings  of  the  skin 
(as  at  the  joints)  or  the  boundary  lines  of  the  members  being 
represented  with  particular  clearness  and  detail. 

The  first  part  of  Miss  Washburn's  study  is  devoted  to  a  careful 
survey  of  important  literature  from  Weber  (who  seems  once  to 
have  almost  had  this  idea)  through  Czermak,  Goltz,  Volkmann, 
Vierordt's  pupils,  Feehner,  Camerer  and  Goldscheider  to  Henri. 
In  this  the  new  conception  justifies  itself  again  and  again  by  its 
power  of  explanation.  It  gives  a  reason  ^*  (a)  for  the  greater  dis- 
tinctness of  horizontal  distances  on  the  extremities  as  compared 
with  vertical  (Weber)  ;  (6)  for  Volkmann's  observation  of  the 
rapid  progress  of  practice  and  its  bilateral  effect ;  (c)  for  Camerer 's 
observation  that  the  equivalence  relation  between  two  parts  [as 
determined  by  his  method]  approaches  nearer  to  unity  than  that 
established  between  the  same  parts  by  other  methods  ;  (d)  possibly 
also  for  the  results  of  Henri's  experiments'with  localization  on  a 
photograph,  which  show  that  the  localization  error  on  the  hand 
and  T^st  is  smaller  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  folds  and  alwavs 
occurs  in  the  direction  of  the  nearest  folds."  It  also  seems  prob- 
able that  visualization  combined  with  anatomical  conditions  ac- 
counts for  the  greater  sensitivity  of  the  smaller  parts  of  the  body 
(according  to  Weber),  or  the  more  mobile  parts  (according  to 
Vierordt).  and  for  the  superior  discriminative  powers  of  children 
observed  by  Czermak. 

The  second  part  of  the  paper  contains  the  author's  own 
experiments.  These  were  made  upon  five  subjects,  two  who 
were  good  visualizers,  two  whose  powers  were  only  moderate 
in  this  direction,  and  one,  a  woman  of  fifty,  who  had  been 
blind  since  her  fifth  year,  and  who  thus  furnished  an  interesting 
counterpiece  to  the  normsil  subjects.  An  apparentlv  unavoidable 
difficulty  in  approaching  the  matter  experimentally  lies  in  the  im- 
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poasibiMty  of  getting  on  the  same  individual  results  both 
with  and  without  the  visual  component.  Thia  is  partly  met  by  the 
experimento  on  the  blind  subject,  but  robs  those  on  the  other  sub- 
jects of  some  of  their  directness.  The  results^  however,  are  in 
general  satisfactory.  For  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
original.  Volkmann's  bilateral  effect  of  practice  was  not  fonnd, 
poealbly  because  the  experiments  on  this  point  were  not  numerous 
enough  and  long  enough  continoed.  The  bilateral  effect  was 
strongly  marked  in  the  experiments  of  Dreselar  ( this  Journal  VI, 
pp.  326ff.).  Of  incidental  observations  the  following  are  interest- 
ing :  the  daality  of  the  stimulus  in  Weber^s  circle  experiments 
is  easier  to  recognize  than  the  relative  direction  of  the  points ;  the 
direction  is  better  recognized  when  a  straight  edge  of  length  equal 
to  the  separation  of  the  points  is  Bubstitnted  for  them  ;  the  blind 
subject  tended  to  underestimate  the  breadth  of  her  arm  as  com- 
pared with  its  length — an  effect  possibly  due  to  muscular  aasocia- 
tions. 

The  third  part  of  the  paper  is  given  to  a  discussion  of  the  psy- 
chology' of  the  methods  employed,  and  contains  interesting  obserV* 
ations  on  the  effect  of  expectation  and  of  the  introduction  of  blank 
experiments  (NuUvertiuche).  i.  e.,  tests  whose  object  is  to  assure 
the  operator  of  the  state  of  the  subject^s  attention. 

That  some  such  intervention  of  visual  images  as  the  author  da- 
scribes  does  take  place  in  his  own  case,  is  clear  to  the  introspection 
of  the  reviewer— certainly  in  cases  where  the  grade  of  attention  is 
high.    The  only  wonder  is  that  what  seems  so  obvious  and  im- 

Sortant  should  have  been  missed  by  the  many  distingnished  inves- 
gators  who  have  previously  worked  upon' skin  sensations.  The 
author  refrains  from  extending  her  principle  of  visualization 
beyond  skin  sensations,  but  it  doubtless  has  a  much  wider  scope. 
In  experiraente  in  the  Clark  laboratory  made  in  the  spring  of  1895, 
and  upon  quite  another  topic,  it  incidentally  appeared  that  visual- 
ization affected  the  subject's  notion  of  his  posture.  The  question 
naturally  suggests  itself  whether  there  are  not  other  vicarious 
functioninga  among  the  senses,  and  in  general  what  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  senses  are.  Indeed,  Miss  Wasbburn^s  suggestion  Ls 
so  wide  in  possible  development  as  almost  to  promise  a  new  chapter 
in  experimental  psychology. 

E.  C.  S. 

Die  Umwdlzung  der  Wahrnehmttngshypothesen  durch  die  vicchaniBch^ 
Methode,  NcbBt  einem  Beiirag  iiber  die  Grenzen  der  ph}f»iolo- 
gischen  Psychologies  Von  Db*  Hebmann  Scitwabz.  Leipzig, 
1896,  pp.  xx-213* 

This  work  consists  of  three  treatises,  related  to  each  other  only 
by  the  fact  that  they  deal  with  theories  of  perception.  The  first  — 
**DcM  Problem  des  unmittelbaren  Erkennens^^  —  traces  the  develop- 
ment of  the  general  problem  of  perception  from  Democrltus  and 
Aristotle  to  Descartes  and  Hobbea.  The  second  —  ^^  Das  Problem 
der  Sinnesqualitdten^^  —  gives  a  discussion  of  the  theories  of  the 
perception  of  sensory  qualities  in  Hobbes  and  Descartes,  as  com- 
pared with  the  theories  of  the  Greeks  and  scholastics*  The  third 
—  **  Ueber  die  Chrenzen  der  phyaijologischen  I^ychologie  "  —  is  a 
critiaue  of  Exner's  attempt  io  explain  consciousness  on  purely 
physiological  grounds.  Although  not  logically  connected,  the 
arguments  of  the  first  two  parts  are  so  similar  that  we  need  not 
give  them  separate  treatment  here.  Both  alike  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  perception  from  the  Greeks  to  Hobbes. 
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Dr.  Schwarz  divides  epiatemological  theories  into  two  groups : 
theories  which  make  all  perception  perception  at  a  distanc-e  (Aris- 
totle), and  theories  of  perception  by  direct  contact  (DemocritQS). 
The  whole  tendency  of  the  development  of  the  problem  in  medie- 
val and  modern  philosophy  is  considered  as  an  attempt  to  redooe 
perception  at  a  dlBtance  to  perception  by  contact.  Much  spiM^e  is 
given  to  the  attempts  of  Thomas^  Suarez  and  Biels  to  get  an  inter- 
mediation between  subject  and  object  by  raeana  of  the  hypothetical 
**8pecie8.^'  Stripped  of  their  picturesque^  mythical  forms  of  expres- 
sion, these  accounts  really  mean  that  the  qualities  of  the  external 
object  are  in  some  way  transferred  to  the  mind,  but  that  at  the 
same  time  the  object  itself  is  known^  and  not  merely  its  Qualities. 
With  Descartes  and  Hobbes  mythical  statement  gives  place  to  a 
mechanical  construction.  The  whole  process  must  be  capable  of 
clear  statement,  in  terms  of  familiar  mechanical  processes.  Bnt 
the  problem  still  is  to  obtain  some  means  of  intermeoiation  between 
the  object  and  the  mind.  And  all  the  theories  treated  are  alike , 
again,  in  the  fact  that  they  make  the  intermediaries  themselves 
mere  representatives  of  the  external  objects :  we  never  know  them, 
but  only  the  objects  through  them. 

The  discussion  of  these  theories  is  very  clear,  thoagh  often  clear 
at  the  expense  of  brevity.  Borne  pages  are  wasted  by  repetitions, 
in  the  second  part,  of  matter  already  given  in  the  first ;  oat  this  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  two  treatises  were  written  inde- 
pendently. Besides  the  development  of  the  main  argument,  many 
minor  problems  incidental  to  the  main  theses  of  the  various  systems 
are  examined  with  much  acuteness^  and  many  grave  diflBculties  in 
the  way  of  the  unity  of  the  several  theories  satisfactorily  removed. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  the  three  articles  for  the  psycholo- 
gist is  the  third,  the  discussion  of  the  limits  to  the  use  of  physiolog- 
ical processes  in  explaining  psychological  phenomena.  Dr.  Schwan 
traces  the  development  of  the  relation  oetween  physiology  and 
psychology  through  three  stages.  In  the  first,  the  physiologist 
makes  use  of  psychological  elements  in  drawing  his  most  general 
distinctions,  of  animate  and  inanimate  object^  and  of  plant  and 
animal.  The  physiologist  next  frees  himself  from  this  dependence 
on  psychology,  ind  gives  all  his  explanations  in  terms  of  bodily 
processes,  without  reference  to  mental.  In  the  third  stage,  the  pret- 
ent,  the  psychological  is  made  dependent  on  the  physiological.  In 
this  final  form,  physiological  psychology  seems  to  have  no  need  of 
an  introspective  foundation.  According  to  Exner,  the  lower  centres 
determine  the  activity  of  the  higher,  and  these  in  turn  condition 
csonsoiousness.  There  is  no  reverse  effect,  i,  e.,  consciousness  has 
no  effect  upon  the  physiological  processes.  Furthermore,  we  cannot 
arrange  a  causal  series  of  the  psychical  elements  which  shall  be 
correlated  with  the  causal  series  on  the  physiologleal  side;  since  the 
more  remote  members  of  the  physiolorfcal  senes,  the  activities  of 
the  lower  centres,  are  entirely  unconscious.  It  would  appear,  then, 
from  Exner's  theory,  that  introspection  can  give  no  aid  in  psy- 
chology. 

If,  however,  this  explanation  is  to  suffice,  it  must  stand  two  tests. 
First  J  can  we  readily  state  the  ordinary  psychical  elements  in  phys- 
iological terms?  And,  conversely,  can  we  apply  the  ordinary 
psychological  terms  to  physiological  processes?  Exner's  explana- 
tion, in  terms  of  intensity  knd  localisation  of  cerebral  activity  alone, 
seems  to  break  down  in  both  respects.  When  reduced  to  their 
lowest  terms,  Exner's  sensations  are  three-dimensional  entities; 
they  have  intensity,  extensitv  and  quality  ;  while  his  physiological 
excitations  have  only  two  dimensions,  'intensity  and  place  in  the 
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€on«x.  This  argfument  becomeB  still  stronger  if  we  add  feeling^  to 
nent&tioD  as  a  pecaliar  procesn*  And  the  difflcultieB  appear  yet 
more  clearly  when  we  try  to  translate  our  physlolo^cal  processes 
into  Dsycholo^eal  terms.  We  must  assume  a  con^ux  of  cortical 
stimuli  as  the  substrate  for  all  complex  mental  processes.  It  must 
be  sopposed  that  we  have  only  Increase  in  intensity  and  extent  of 
iation,  as  we  pass  from  perception  to  idea  and'ludgment.  No 
I  line  can  be  drawn  between  them,  in  terms  of  their  physiolog- 
I  substrate.  No  distinction  can  be  made  between  the  nervous 
exeitation  at  the  basis  of  analysable  and  unanalysable  complexes. 
Both  difficulties  seem  insoluble  from  the  phyBiological  Btanapoiiit^ 
This  criticism  would  be  unanswerable  if  we  interpreted  Exner's 
Atataments  literally.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  intends 
U0  to  understand  that  there  is  no  difference  in  quality  (form)  of 
nervous  excitation,  accompanving  difference  in  the  part  of  the  cor- 
tex stimalated.  If  understood  literally,  Exner  seems  to  have  over* 
reached  himself  In  his  desire  to  make  his  explanations  as  simple  as 

gossible.  Moreover,  aside  from  their  references  to  Exner's  theory, 
T.  Schwarz*  objections  seem  to  have  overlooked  Stumpfs  theory 
of  ft  synergy  of  cerebral  functiona,  as  distinct  from  local  association 
of  fonotions.  Nor  would  it  complicate  matters  much  if  we  assumed 
(as  we  surely  have  a  right  t^o  assume)  a  difference  of  form,  as  be- 
tween nervous  excitations^  and  made  this  a  third  physiological 
attribute.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  criticism  of  the  article 
it  not  valid.  There  are  possibilities  enough  in  the  variations  of 
neoral  activity  to  explain  all  the  facta  of  consciousnesB.  It  is  only 
necessary  that  we  should  be  willing  to  sacrifice  simplicity  to  ade- 
<|iiacy  of' explanation. 

W.  B.   PlLLSBUKY. 

f  J%lf$iologie  d€M  GeruchM.    Von  Dr.  H.  Zwaabde maker,  Stabarzt- 
Boeent  in  Utrecht.    Leipzig,  1S95,  pp.  324. 

A  comprehensive  work  on  smell  has  long  been  desiderated,  and 
luM  at  iast  it  is  with  twenty-eight  cuts,  a  good  index  and  register, 
and  ^SS3  titles  on  the  morphology  of  olfactory  organs  among  verte- 
brateSf  and  done  withal  by  a  student  of  the  Bubject  whose  previous 

lef  communications  on  the  subject  justiflecf  high  expectations. 

though  the  author  has  devoted  seven  years  to  research  in  the 

^'"^  he  publishes  reluctantly  and  upon  the  exhortation  of  Dr* 

Junker,  his  translator  into  German,  in  the  hope  that  students  **will 
devote  themselves  to  this  attractive  field,  which  still  promises  rich 
harvests  of  surprising  facts  and  hypotheses  of  wide  bearings.*'  The 
technique  of  tne  author's  olfactometry  and  odorometry  is  most 
simple.  A  larger  tube,  containing  the  substance  to  be  Bmelled,  is 
alid  up  over  a  smaller  calibrated  tube,  the  end  of  which  curves  up- 
ward  to  the  nostril,  the  whole  being  supported  on  a  frame  and 
worked  as  a  syringe.  The  apparatus  may  be  double,  may  work  by 
proMnire  or  by  suction,  and  a  branch  tube  to  a  Marey  drum  may  be 
attached  to  mark  time  reactions.  Each  mark  on  the  smaller  tube 
meaaores  one  **olfact*'  of  intensity,  and  in  graphic  fatigue  tables 
ollaets  are  conveniently  marked  off  on  the  ordinate  and  seconds 
on  the  abscissa.  The  author  makes  nine  classes  of  purely  olf active 
odor  materials.  These  he  thinks  of  as  located  In  the  olfactory 
region,  so  that  the  energy  sones  corresponding  to  the  nine  clasiiea 
I  marked  off  by  veruoal  lines,  while  within  each  zone  is  a  soale 
iUng  the  series  of  an  homologous  sequence  of  chemical  com- 
tbese  Unes  being  curved  to  correspond  to  the  curve  of 
Inaptrator^'  current  of  air.    Each  of  the  hypothecal  quality 
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fields  has  its  Irradiation  field.  By  his  tables  Dr,  Zwaardemdker 
thinks  aH  odors  can  be  claasified  somewhat  as,  and  about  as  well  a^, 
colors  can  be  located  on  current  color  charts.  An  aopendlx  follows 
on  the  chemical  sense  in  lower  animals,  and  another  of  clinical - 
neurological  methods  of  measuring  smell. 


IIL— MENTAL  DISEASES  AND  ABNORMALITTES. 


Mental  Phy 
Theo. 
552. 


Aogy,  especiaUjf  in  its  Relation  to  Mental  Disorders.    By 
HYSI.OP,  M.  D.    London^  J.  &  A.  Churchill,  189*%  pp. 


This  work,  dedicated  to  Dr.  George  H.  Savage,  is  described  by  it» 
author  as  ^^elementary/*  and  as  attempting  htUe  more  than  ^*to 
bring  together  some  of  the  more  prominent  phenomena  of  the  brain 
and  of  the  mjnd,  both  in  their  normal  and  morbid  aspects."  After 
a  discussion  of  dualism  and  monism  in  the  first  chapter,  and  con- 
cluding that  we  need  not  settle  the  matter,  the  author  passes  to  a 
view  of  the  anatomy  of  the  cortex  and  nerve  cells  and  functiona  in 
the  second  chapter.  Then  chemical  and  nutritive  functions,  brain 
movements,  general  anatomy  and  localization  bring  him  to  the 
study  of  '*mind.*'  UnconsciouB  cerebration,  each  sense,  perceptioD 
in  general,  sensory  perversions  and  hypnotism  are  next  discoased. 
Then^  after  an  excursus  on  attention,  conception,  judgment,  and 
imagination  in  their  normal,  he  takes  up  their  morbid  forms. 
Memory,  feeling  and  will  are  next  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
best,  longest  and  most  interesting  chapters  treat  of  the  factors  of 
insanity.  Appendices  on  hypnotism  and  psycho- physics  follow.  In 
fine,  we  have  no  phytsiologicnl  datfi  which  give  the  faintest  solution 
to  the  problem  how  the  positive  activities  of  the  mind  come  to  ex- 
hibit such  endless  diversities  and  infinitely  varied  relations. 

Dr.  Hyslop's  book  is  unique  in  juxtaposing  side  by  side  and  topic 
by  topic  with  nearly  equal  space  the  element  of  normal  and  morbid 
mental  physiology*  We  have  nothing  quite  like  it.  It  aeems,  on  the 
whole,  better  adapted  to  use  in  American  college  class  rooms  than 
any  American  text-book.  It  is  less  theoretical  and  speculative,  and 
faUer  of  interesting  and  fruitful  facts  and  cases.  It  is  well  up  to 
date,  moderate  in  compass,  avoids  subtleties  and  digressions,  and 
is  distorted  by  no  pet  theories.  It  is  to-day  what  Tte  prototype, 
Carpenter's  **  Mental  Physiologj^'' was  in  its  day,  with  perhaps, 
however^  relatively  more  normal  psychology.  We  heartily  recom- 
mend it  to  all  American  teachers  and  professors.  The  tudicious  use 
of  the  morbid  side  of  soul  life  ie  well  calculated  to  awaken  interest, 
aa  this  always  does,  but  injurious  possibilities  are  eliminated  with 
very  wise  discretion. 


La  Confusion  Mentale  Primitive, 
1895,  pp.  264. 


Par  Dr.  Ph*  Chajblin.     Paris^ 


The  first  eighty  pages  are  historic,  and  part  second  is  devoted  to 
Bymptoms,  psychology  and  physiology,  etiology,  diagnostic,  prog- 
noamc,  anatomy,  place  in  scheme  of  classification  and  to  treat' 
ment.  At  first  the  highest  associations  and  the  most  abstract 
reasonings  are  affected,  but  phrases  and  ordinary  acts  are  oon- 
aerved,  then  constellations  of  images  begin  to  loosen,  centres  break 
from  their  dependence.  Words  and  phrases,  e.  0.,  may  be  logical,  but 
the  sentences  are  incoherent,  and  at  last  words  ana  even  syllables 
lose  their  cohesion,  and  even  the  most  elemental  aasociations  are 
affected,  till  the  patient  cannot  orient  himself  in  time  and 
space  and  dissociation,  and  decomposition  is  extreme.    Of  course 
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tbe  same  proceBs  may  occur  in  motor  images,  and  acts  may  become 
incomplete  and  confused.  It  mav  be  Bemi-dreams.  transitory 
amentia »  subacute  neuraethenia,  ana  may  involve  abated  respon- 
sibility* There  may  be  delirium,  hallucmation,  agitation,  inertia, 
emotional  variations,  or  any  of  these  may  be  absents  Of  its  pa- 
thology little  is  certain,  but  it  is  probably  largely  somatic,  while  ita 
treatment  is  largely  moral. 

OoffUributiona  d  V^ude  des  Etata  CatalepHffueB  dans  Lea  Maladies 
Mentdlea.    Par  Dr.  Paul  Le  Maitre*    Paris,  1895,  pp.  96. 

On  the  basis  of  fifteen  cases  and  with  an  excellent  summary  of 
the  literature  (of  which  a  comprehensive  bibliography  is  appended), 
the  author  holds  in  subBtance:  that  cataleptic  states  which  develop 
in  the  course  of  psychoses  are  often  slight,  brief  and  partial;  that 
with  increase  of  muscle  tension  and  enfeeblement  of  voluntary 
psycho -motor  activity  they  are  often  doe  to  enfeeblement  of  per* 
oeption  of  fatigue  and  to  the  peraiaience  of  communicated  motor- 
inxages;  they  may  develop  in  a  number  of  mental  maladies,  espe- 
cially in  alcoholic  delirium y  melancholy,  mental  confusion,  mamas, 
periodic  insanity,  the  delirium  of  degenerates,  and  in  congenital 
or  acquired  mental  feebleness j  they  may  precede  or  follow  an  epi- 
leptic crisis;  hysteria  is  rarely  connected  with  them;  there  is  no 
katatonia  of  Kahlbaum;   and  these  states  are  easily  simulated. 

I«6i  J^U  inielleetuels  dans  la  Milaneolie,     Par  Oeoeqes  Dumab. 
Paris,  1806,  pp.  142. 

This  modest  little  book  is  mainly  a  study  of  ideaa  among  meian- 
cholics,  and  to  base  a  determination  of  its  forms  on  such  a  study. 
His  main  conclusions  are  three:  I.  That  melancholy  is  not  a  mentaL 
entity,  but  is  made  up  of  phenomena  of  sensation  and  those  of 
arrest.  II.  It  may  have  an  intellectual  or  an  organic  origin,  but  in 
both  cases  the  motor  precedes  the  sensory  phenomena,  and  it  is 
always  only  a  consciousness  of  body- states.  III.  Synthesis  is  the 
law  of  ideas,  images  or  mental  states,  wliioh  are  associated  with 
the  consesthesia,  and  this  synthesia  is  logic. 

The  Melancholy  of  Stephen  Atlard,    A  private  diary.     Edited  by 
Garnet  Satrra.    New  York,  1895,  pp.  305. 

At  the  age  of  thirty  Stephen  Allard  says  he  fled  from  Vanity  Fair 
and  took  refuge  among  the  hills  to  find  cousolation  in  nature,  to 
rediscover  his  personality,  regain  unity,  to  read  clear  his  heart,  to 
find  how  to  bear  himself  in  this  prosaic,  mysterious  world,  to  strive 
toward  quietness,  etc*  He  had  learned  to  doubt,  and  felt  sorrow. 
and  had  grown  solitary  while  at  Oxford,  had  telt  himself  well 
endowed  with  half- talents,  but  could  not  breathe  in  the  arid 
heighta  of  philosophy,  and  became  a  baffled  thinker,  a  bankrupt 
idealist.  Aa  he  had  only  latent  faculties,  and  owned  nothing  the 
world  cared  to  purchase,  he  tried  to  drug  himself  with  literature. 
Edocation  he  had  found  only  a  rude  struggle  for  prizes^  a  hoarding 
up  of  answers  to  questions  that  did  not  interest  him,  till  he  recog- 
nized unpalatablenessas  the  criterion  of  truth,  and  science  seemea  a 
nightmare.  Then  he  fell  in  love  with  Guenn,  that  victim  of  self- 
aaalyaifl  and  of  morbid  egotism;  then  Obermatiu^  Musset,  Schopen* 
bMier,  Lenau.  Lucian,  Hegel,  but  found  no  consolation.  Then  he 
tartod  action,  but  the  actions  of  literary  men;  then  love,  but  re- 

Sed  women  only  aa  pictures,  some  more,  some  less  fondly;   and 
i  the  beautiful,  but  even  it  was  sad;   so  the  thoughta  of  im- 
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mortality.  stoicUm  and  epicureanism  were  tried,  till  at  last  naturo 
was  founa  the  best  of  all  smaplsms. 

Part  II  finds  ennui  the  malady  of  the  centnrj%  and  his  is  the  ennui 
not  of  feeling,  but  of  thought.  Both  realism  and  idealista  are  prod* 
acts  of  melancholy,  because  of  their  abandonment  of  higher  views. 
German  philosophy,  as  a  sort  of  pride  in  truth,  has  no  cheer  for  the 
author,  nor  simple  faith  in  letters.  The  purely  autonomous  saces 
are  most  serene,  and  the  evolutionary  Utopia  is  a  tolerable 
halting  place.  Ecstasy,  humanism,  aesthetic  and  metaphysioal 
religions,  drama,  music,  mysticism  were  tried.  Once  he  thought 
he  found  peace  in  self -renunciation,  but  the  depression  returned 
with  almost  suicidal  intensity,  and  the  book  ends  abruptly. 

Allard  we  opine  to  be  a  lay  figure,  to  whom  the  author  ascribes 
his  lucubrations.  He  must  have  been  an  omnivorous  reader,  but  a 
superficial  one,  and  the  moral  of  this  confession,  if  one  can  be  psy- 
chologized from  it,  we  suggest  to  be  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
voluminous  but  desultory  reading.  A  mind  that  is  like  a  well  used 
sheet  of  blotting  paper  is  a  sad  spectacle  to  others  and  must  be  un- 
satisfactory to  its  possessor.  It  is  not  a  very  remarkable  work  of 
genius. 

The  New  England  Invalid,     The  Shattuck  Lecture   for  1895,     By 
Robert  T.  Edeb,  M.  D.    Boston,  1895,  pp.  57, 

The  New  England  invalid,  who  **  needs  only  to  be  built  up»'*  has 
a  symptom  for  every  organ,  and  no  specialist  can  escape  her. 
If  the  old  phveician  gives  her  up,  she  bestows  herself  on  the  young. 
**The  physician  cannot  dispose  of  her  to  the  surgeon,  for  after  her 
braces  have  given  out,  after  her  spine  has  been  shortened  bv  a 
vertebra  or  two,  after  her  pelvis  and  her  pocketbook  are  alike 
empty,  she  comes  back."  But  it  is  the  modem  sisters  and  bus- 
bands  who  hear  most  of  the  functional  irritations,  distresses,  the 
burnings,  the  flutterlngs.  the  quiverings,  the  throbbings,  the 
tensions,  the  relaxations,  tne  reproaches  for  indifference,  the  acoa- 
sations  of  eel  fish  ness  and  the  more  trying  repentance  therefor, 
the  ostentatious  resignation  of  the  mlsunaerstood,  the  sympathv 
which  they  crave,  the  constant  outflow  of  nervous  force  for  which 
there  is  no  adequate  re -supply  in  a  confident  hope  of  recovery, 
who  suffer  and  know  most  of  ner.  The  tj^es  descnoed  are:  (1)  the 
malingerers  pure  and  simple,  who  feign  disease  out  of  whole  cloth, 
with  deliberate  intent;  (2)  the  exaggerators,  honest  but  whimsical, 
fiilly  and  self-indulgent;  (3)  the  constitutionally  neurotic;  (4)  the 
hysterically  excitable;  (5)  the  neuromimetie;  (6)  the  conflrmcKl 
neuromimetic;  (7  and  8)  the  tense  and  the  limp  neurasthenic;  (0) 
the  melancholic.  While  there  may  be  something  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  curative  effect  of  surgical  operations  per  »c,  removal  of  healthy 
ovaries  rarely  cures  these  cases.  The  LLth£emic  doctrine  of  arte 
acid,  headache,  or  suppressed  gout,  does  not  show  that  there  is  not 
another  neuraHthenic  headache.  Some  of  these  patients  have  a 
good  blood  color  of  even  80  per  cent^  Flelsche,  so  anoBmia  is  not 
always  the  cause.  Next  to  those  of  no  occupation,  teachers  and 
students  supply  most  invalids  of  this  type.  The  excessive  New 
England  conscientious  school  methods  which  make  pupils  ^*  bite  off 
more  than  they  can  chaw,^^  and  especially  examinations,  are  in 
part  responsible.  The  author  differs  from  Dr.  Cowles'  view  that 
melancholy  is  a  further  development  of  neurasthenia,  by  holding 
the  form  to  be  a  self- limited  disease  with  beginning,  middle  and 
end,  although  sometimes  becoming  chronic.  The  figure  which 
compares  neurasthenia  to  a  bank  account  constantly  drawn  on 
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without  corresponding  deposit,  is  exceedingly  erroneous  in  *4mplT- 
Ing  that  no  matter  how  low  the  account  may  go,  it  can  be  set  right 
again  at  once  by  a  single  sufficient  sum/^  If  the  patient  has  pride 
in  the  obficnrity,  difficulty  or  patience  of  her  own  caae,  as  if  easing 
to  the  doctor,  *  I  defy  you  to  cure  me,*  then  very  pride  must  be 
tamed  in  the  direction  of  holding  her  recovery  to  be  phenomenal, 
or  her  strength  and  elasticity  great.  We  must  learn  many  secrets  of 
psychic  treatment  from  charlatans. 

Abnormal  Women,     A  Sociologi<:al  and  Scient'Uic  Study  of  Younff 

IFom^n,  etc.    By  Arthub  MacBokald.     Washington,  D*  0., 

1896,  pp.  189. 

The  author  studied  philosophy  and  allied  subjects  in  Europe  for 

several  years  on  a  Harvard  fellowship,  and  was  later  decent  in 

anthropological  psychology  in  Clark  University,  and  for  the  last 

few  years  has  been  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  Washington.    He 

haa    pabliflhed   books   of   considerable  size:     "Abnormal  Man,'' 

Iminology/*  and  **Le  Crirainel-Type.''  and  made  many  anthro- 

aetric  measurements  of  children,  ana  has  traveled  extenBively 

I  this  country  and  Europe  in  quest  of  data  for  hiB  linvestigationfi. 

Mr.  McDonald  appears  to  hold^  with  men  like  Krafft-Ebing  and 

LombroBO,  who  have  perhaps  chiefly   influenced  him,  that  certain 

delicate  themes  are  in  crying  need  of  inv^estlgation. 

To  find  abnormal  women  in  society  tbe  following  advertisement 
waa  inserted  in  the  personal  column  of  a  number  of  the  principal 
newspapers  in  the  large  cities  of  our  country:  **  Gentleman  of  high 
iaiand  university  posiiioni)  desires  correspondence  (acquaint- 
1  not  necessary)  with  young  educated  women  of  high  social  and 
acial  position.  No  agents;  no  triflers.  Must  give  detailed  ac- 
count of  life;  references  required*  Address  Lock  Box  — ."  The 
book  consists  chiefly  of  letters  and  accounts  of  eighty-eight  ^^cases^' 
who  replied  to  this  advertisement,  all  names  and  most  places 
being,  of  course,  omitted.  As  the  correspondents,  mostly  young 
women  of  refinement  and  education  and  undoubted  respectability^ 
**Uved  in  all  parts  of  our  country,  mostly  In  large  cities,  and  some 
In  Europe,  the  probability  of  any  of  them  being  identifled  is  practi* 
cally  nit.  It  is  difficult  to  see  any  serious  reason  w%y  people  in 
general  should  object  to  being  studied,  for  the  name  of  perHon  or 
place  is  of  no  account.^^  Some  *^gave  their  name  and  address 
in  their  first  letter,  illustrating  the  credulity  of  young  women.*' 
The  author's  reply  requested  them  to  tell  all  about  themselves. 
Those  he  was  able  to  call  upon  were  tested  with  delicate  instru- 
ments of  precision  as  to  ^^acuteness  of  the  nerves  to  heat,  pain  and 
locality**^  From  these  experiments  the  author  inclines  to  the  view 
that  the  cause  of  their  disposition  to  answer  ^*  personals  *'  was  due, 
not  so  much  to  the  nervous  condition  as  to  the  fact  that  most  are 
of  harmony  with  their  present  social  environment.  Most  of 
» women  have  nothing  special  to  do  in  life.  The  number  that 
re  traveled  in  Europe  and  speak  more  than  one  language  is 
striking.  These  seem  least  able  to  focus,  and  soon  tire  of  every- 
thing. Some  answer  at  once;  some  think  it  over  a  week  or  more; 
•oine  answer  to  escape  monotony;  some  love  mystery;  some  for 
Wfofllty;  some  to  give  the  author  a  moral  lecture.  As  a  whole  the 
'  '^  m  are  of  exceeding  interest  and  significance  to  the  psych olo- 
and  so^ologtst.  Some  of  them  are  brilliant  literary  prod- 
.  It  sagsests  wrong  or  defective  education.  The  author's  very 
!  pHM  at  the  close  of  the  book  are  unsatisfactory,  and  do  not, 
IT  loiiiking,  bring  out  at  all  adequately  the  lessons  of  these 
^  1  yet  interesting  pages.  G.  8.  H. 
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Doctor  Jud€ts.      A  Parimyal  of  the  Opium  fioM.      By  WlUJAM 
RossBB  OOBBB.    CMcago,  1696f  pp.  320. 

This  book  is  dedioAted  '*  to  my  wife,  who,  ianocent,  soffered  most 
for  my  tranflgressions.  and  Id  gratefol  recollectioD  of  her  ^ntle- 
nees,  forbearance  ano  love  throughout  the  long  night  of  opium 
slavery, '^  and  its  motto  is,  *^Opium  ib  the  Jndaa  of  dnigs;  it  kiBses 
and  then  betrays,''  The  author  writes  his  book  from  a  pure  sense 
of  moral  obligation,  and  has  never  given  a  thought  to  how  it  would 
be  received.  His  nabit  was  based  on  opium  cordials  given  him  as 
a  child  to  quiet  hia  cries  by  the  advice  of  physicians,  and,  at  the 
time  of  writing^  he  had  been  eighteen  months  freed  from  thraldom 
to  the  drugi  after  nine  years  of  abject  slavery.  He  inherited  sen- 
sitive weakness,  read  sombre  books  as  a  child,  resolved  to  enter 
the  ministry,  at  seventeen  was  a  skeptic,  but  later  did  chaplain 
duty  in  the  navy.  At  the  end  of  his  slavery  hia  body  was  pricked 
as  by  ten  million  needles,  Ms  knees  smote  in  agony,  every  joint  was 
racked  with  a  consuming  ^e.  The  most  truthful  'man  will  lie  when 
in  any  stage  of  addiction  to  the  opium  habit,  he  says.  Fears  of 
death  and  suicide  impulses  were  strong.  Loquacity,  abstraction  of 
memory  concerning  the  most  common  things,  fite  of  personal 
excitement  when  everj'thing  seemed  possible,  spells  of  dreamy 
reverie,  sounds  in  the  ears,  etc,  were  common.  Be  Qulncey  is 
wrong  in  denying  a  tendency  to  increase  the  drag,  that  the  drug's 
power  declines  with  use,  in  ascribing  the  depression  of  spirite  to 
**  sedentariness  "  and  not  to  the  drug,  and  in  sajing  that  the  drag 
added  thirty -five  years  to  his  life,  and  that  he  decreased  his  daily 
dose.  In  all  these  respects  Mr.  Oobbe's  experience  is  contrary  to 
that  of  Be  Quincey, whose  falsely  attractive  aescription  of  its  effects 
has  caused  the  opium  habit  in  thousands  of  cases  among  the  best 
classes.  Much^  he  says,  is  in  short  an  opium  He.  The  stages  are^ 
cessation  of  pain,  voices  clearly  uttering  distinct  sentences,  double 
and  diatorted  vision,  Laudnum  phantasmagoria,  insomnia,  semi* 
cerebration,  horrified  and  fantastic  night  dfeams,  visions  of  bat- 
tles and  judgment  in  a  crescendo  series  are  described.  Just  what 
the  good  angel  in  human  form  was  that  cured  Mm,  we  are  left  in 
doubt.  On  the  whole  the  book  adds  little  to  either  the  medical  or 
literary  contributions.  The  language  is  superlative,  the  book  is 
rather  incoherent  and  tedious,  and  whether  the  work  of  a  genuine 
victim  of  the  habit  or  not  is  likely  to  be  most  useful  as  an  appeal  to 
other  victims.  Even  these,  however,  will  chiefly  miss  the  practical 
details  of  the  cure  and  its  causes. 


Bill  Pratt^  the  Saw-buck  PkUotsopher, 
WHliamstown,  1896,  pp.  121. 


By  I.  S.  Zelie  and  C.  Pbbez. 
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This  strange  character,  familiar  to  the  students  of  Williams  Col- 
lege for  fifty  years,  was  a  man  of  stalwart  frame,  rather  feeble 
witted,  but  with  a  passion  for  oratory  and  a  sense  of  oratorioal 
rhythm  that  were  of  remarkable  psychological  interest.  His  good 
nature  was  boundless.  For  any  student  he  liked,  or  for  any  small 
group,  he  would  stop  sawing  wood  and  pour  forth  a  volume  of  im- 
passioned oratorv,  which,  despite  its  incoherence,  his  great 
physique,  and  voice,  and  vigorous  action,  made  impressive,  and 
which  would  impress  any  one  just  far  enough  away  not  to  hear  the 
words,  as  the  intonations  and  cadences  of  a  consummate  rhetorical 
climax.  His  flights  were  always  brief,  and  generally  ended  in  a 
sudden  drop  to  bathos,  which  seemed  to  gradually  develop  as  his 
defense  against  the  derisive  element  in  the  uproarious  applause 
which  foEowed.    One  or  two  illustrations  must  suffice.  The  follow- 
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mg  ifl  an  impromptu  funeral  address  delivered  one  day  and  steno- 
graphed in  front  of  Weet  College^  just  after  a  funeral  |»roce»8ion 
hadpiaiieed:  *^  Mnrmnr  and  mourn!  The  language  of  life  ia  paat. 
7*he  grass  of  gullery  is  gone,  and  the  electricity  of  the  bay -rum  tree 
is  decided  with  the  laments  of  refuse.  Oh,  he  waa  a  good  man. 
How  the  grastthopperB  of  hiB  belief  {foundered  with  the  wlnda  of  his 
wblfBe-trees.  What  a  burden  he  was  I  What  a  beautiful  Pharisee  I 
By  the  corduroy  of  his  attainments  and  the  melody  of  Mb  ma^i fl- 
ee nee  he  retired,  and  the  palms  of  his  pussy -will  owe  wave  with  the 
rolling  Ottaw.**  To  a  theological  graduate  on  his  return  to  the 
eollege^  whom  he  met  on  the  street,  he  orated  thus:  ^*You  have  the 
gloomy  aiiines.  Worn  with  a  tumult  of  the  conflict  of  Hebrew  and 
a  flcratlny  of  salvation,  are  you  consumed  with  your  mountain- 
eons  circumstances  ?  Are  you  deprivated?  No,  sir!  Why,  sir? 
Because  you  have  regulated  your  eccentricities,  and  you  now  have 
a  coherent  ideiflcation."  Of  the  clergy^  he  said:  **  They  are  men  of 
deprudence.  They  have  walked  the  verges  of  life  with  a  crucifix- 
ton  of  memory.  They  have  hibernated  among  the  sanctified 
^mptoms  and  a  confession  of  matrimony.  Oh,  the  catechism  of 
cliief  end  of  man.  How  they  have  walked  the  verges  of  life  with 
the  carbolic  add  of  depression,^^  etc.  Sometimes  in  these  flights 
his  eyes  were  closed  and  he  seemed  as  if  mentally  belaboring  his 
theme  with  intense  abandon.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  innate 
vein  of  genius  for  oratorical  rhythm^  a  pure  declamatory  instinct, 
it  was  found  in  Bill  Pratt,  Perhaps,  in  a  more  favorable  age,  he 
might  have  been  a  rhapsodist  like  Flato^s  Ion,  or  a  muttering  orac- 
ular dervish,  into  whose  incoherence  it  is  so  easy  to  read  higher 
meatUng^.  Perhaps,  as  it  was,  his  perfervid  improvisation  might 
have  weighed  a  trifle  as  a  warning  ooject  lesson  against  the  spout- 
ing diathesis  which  some  teaeherH  of  rhetoric  in  ooUeges  other  than 
Williams  sometimes  foster.  It  seems,  at  any  rate,  a  most  interest- 
ing psychic  background  or  foundation  on  which  no  adequate  super- 
structure was  reared. 

Die  drohende  phygische  Entariung  des  CuUurvdlkm*  Von  W.  SCHALL- 
MAYKB.  2  Auflage.  Berlin,  1895,  pp.  49* 
Bfodern  individualistic  tendencies  are  at  the  cost  of  the  race,  and 
the  only  cure  is  the  application  of  human  reason  to  the  problem  of 
natural  selection.  Great  cities,  bad  school  methods  which  hurt  the 
nerves,  factory  life,  fashion,  tne  extremes  of  both  poverty  and 
riches,  etc.,  interfere  with  natural  selection.  Asainst  all  the  tend- 
encies to  progressive  degeneration  of  soul  and  body,  the  author 
proposes  tkat  all  physicians  should  be  made  state  officers,  and  that 
oeduled  *'  family  oooks,*'  should  be  kept  recording  all  medical  and 
hygienic  facts  concerning  each  member  of  the  family^  by  a  plan 
to  oe  kept  for  centuries.  Thus  future  generations  ean  draw  oer^ 
tain  conclusions  concerning  the  heredity  of  neuroses,  early  and 
late  marriages,  etc. 

IV.— FEELING  AND  TEMPERAMENT. 

Btudiem  in  the  Bvotutionarv  P^ycholoay  ^  Feeling »    By   HlRAM  M. 

8TAKLEY,    London  and  New  York,  im,  pp.  9n, 

"This  work,*^  the  author  teUs  us,  ''does  not  profess  to  be  a 

Ueetlee  on  the  subject  of  feeling,  but  merely  a  enlM  of  etadleti 

aod  mther  tenta^ve  qwob  at  thjtt.    I  have  atCempled  to  dedooe 

itofm  the  standpoint  of  biological  evolution  the  origin  and  devel' 

St  of  feeling,  and  then  to  consider  how  far  Introspection  ooa* 

UiA  Mftiiit«7*    Seine  of  the  material  of  the  book  has  appemd 
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within  ten  years  in  various  journals,  but  all  has  been  revised  or  re* 
written.  The  author  assumes  that  frank  emotionalism  is  neeessarjr  in 
the  struggle  of  life;  that  intellect  moat  always  be  impelled  by  emo- 
tion, either  personal  or  impersonal,  like  duty  or  love  of  truth.  Feel- 
ing Is  the  basis  and  core  of  mind,  actuating  Doth  will  and  cognition; 
CAnnot  be  destroyed,  but  must  grow  ever  stronger,  deeper,  nobler. 
Mind  begins  in  pure  nain,  and  culminates  in  the  higher  emotlona. 
Its  expression  crystallizes  into  language,  and  even  causes  the  riae 
of  objectiflcation.  The  number  of  names  of  feeling  is  but  a  very 
rough  index  of  the  number  of  kinds  of  feeling,  for  which  the  psychic 
chemistry  of  the  future  will  develop  names.  The  unnamed  forma 
far  exceed  the  named,  and  the  numoer  of  indlscrlminated  or  undis* 
covered  feelings  far  exceeds  both.  Consciousness  is  indefinitely 
complex,  and  the  system-making  psychology  is  factitious  and 
delusive.  The  number  of  unknown  psychoses  is,  perhaps,  almoAt 
infinite.  Science,  art.  ethics  and  religion  are  at  bottom  only  phases 
of  emotionalism.  Other  as  valid  and  essential  expressions  are  yet 
to  be  developed.  The  activities  of  new  bom  animals  seem  sponta- 
neous only  because  they  are  the  results  of  energies  stored  in  agee 
of  psychic  effort.  The  effort  to  see  has  produced  the  optic  nerve. 
The  confusing  of  objective  and  subjective  terms,  of  inspeclion  and 
introspection  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  present  confusion. 
The  limitations  of  the  author*s  introspective  method  are  fully  real* 
ized,  and  there  is  a  despairing  note  in  the  last  chapter  concerning 
fatxire  progress. 

The  best  chapters  are  those  on  fear  and  anger.  The  former  ta  m 
primitive  emotion^  and  Is  pervaded  by  anticipation  of  the  primitive 
feeling  of  pain,  but  the  pain  in  fear  is  not  wholly  revival.  If 
intense,  it  tends  to  vanfah  in  the  sensation  feared.  When  it  declineSf 
it  repeats  the  stages  of  its  growth,  but  inversely.  Fear  is  *^a  feeling 
of  reaction  from  the  representation  of  the  feeling  potency  of  the 
object."  **  Only  introspective  analysis  can  reveal  the  true  motive 
and  genesis  of  fear  and  all  envotionr'^  But  here,  as  so  often  in  this 
book,  the  reader  is  brought  up  with  the  idea  that  will  obtrude,  that 
if  introspection  is  the  method,  and  this  is  all  it  can  do,  we  may  well 
despair.  How,  too,  does  he  feel  sure  that  his  series,  fright,  alarm, 
terror,  dread,  horror,  is  the  "chronological  order."  Anger  is  the 
fltimnlant  to  offensive  reaction  as  fear  is  to  defensive.  It  implies 
a  "  sense  of  object,"  it  has  an  element  of  **  hostiHty." 

On  the  whole  the  author  deserves  praise  for  adnutting  the  bio- 
logic factor  in  feelings— but  his  recognition  of  ite  scope  seems 
sadly  inadequate.  His  method  paralyzes  him  in  this  field  aa  in  no 
other.  Psychology  finds  the  emotional  realm  so  hard  to  enter,  only 
because  of  the  amphibious  dualism  pervading  the  text-books  of 
the  past  decade.  In  some  minds  this  has  become  a  positive  neuro- 
sis. It  obtrudes  ite  double  housekeeping  upon  minds  natively  sound 
and  ingenious  and  may  cause  an  ebullition  of  brilliant  ratiocination, 
like  salt  on  flames.  It  often  repels  from  philoBophy  or  sterilizes 
the  very  central  buds  of  mental  and  moral  growth,  and  clips  the 
wings  of  minds,  which^  like  this  author,  by  nature  and  by  interest  in 
the  subject,  seem  fitted  to  enter  these  fields.  We  took  up  this  book 
with  great  expectation,  but  lay  it  down,  not  without  being  much 
instructed  ana  stimulated^  but  with  a  predominant  sense  of  disap- 
pointment. Q.  8.  H. 

TempiraTnent  et  CaracUre  »elon  les  Individus^  les  Sexes,  et  tes  Hooet, 
Par  Ai^PitED  FouiliJ^.     Paris,  1895,  pp»  378.     In  Felix  AIc&d's 
Bib.  de  Philoa.  Oontem. 
This  gifted  and  facile  author  enters; here  a  field  of  great  intev^si, 


I 


J 


of  high  value.     The  sensitive 

into  that  ^ith  prompt  and  that  with 

i  to  later  ia  the  active  t^mperameut.    Actives. 

iafediBe,  are  not  tin  like  the  old  choleric?,  nnd 

like  the  old  phlegmatics.    Charaoten*  are 

^  te  ■.■rttya,  tea  inteUeeiuAsy  Ic#  volontaires.     The  last 

~'  erf  tte  book  dlflcoaaee  difference  of  temperament. 

off  fKS»  aad  of  dtflerent  racea  of    man,  with  a  final 

of  anperior  races.    Reoent  biolo^ieul  HtudieH 

anioii  between  character  and  temperament, 

win,  which  ie  increaaingly  intelligent,  upon  onr 

are  what  evolves  character.     These  atuaic*ii  ar» 

taf^yiefl^  that  character  is  immiiiablo  and  that 

aave  for  weak  characters.    Tho  uuthur 

dkHTttCter  in  reducible  to  molecular  mrchanlcii, 

tm  wwc.  as  Henle    says;    whether  feeling  and  action 

or  weuEen  each  other;  whether  the  disposition  of  nrr- 

to  melajicboly  is  ^ue  to  tpo  little  voluntary  movement 

etc.    He  defines  the  sanguine  tempeni' 


d  hi9  integration  predominant,  by  excess  of  initritlon, 
ieeble  and  brief  reaction;  the  nervous  Is  aensUlve 
with  lack  of  nutrition,  with  slow  bot  intense  and 
the  bilious  is  marked  by  rapid  and  intense  dtslnte* 
tte  phlegmatic  is  marked  by  alow  and  feeble  dls* 
Sebools  might   ^ain   by    grouping  these  tempera- 


and  apn^ing  to  each  Ita  special  methods. 

were  originally  an  indefinite  number  of  human 

tend  to  maximize  in  all  his  conduct.      Thus  in 

I  are  often  the  feeble,  who  have  not  force  enough 

It  is  more  likely  that  the  leading  races  will  uvercomti 

^jtbaa  that  they  wiU  mix  or  develop  side  by  aide*      Onoe 

thm  tmom  Igrpe  was  all  and  the  individual  nothing,  then  individuality 
lyid  to  mmirtmation.  The  future  will  be  able  to  hurmoiiixe  theae 
two  leild«iicles,  if  we  do  not  relax  effort  and  trust  blindly  to  our 
JUt  d$  Melt  dei^  of  progress.  The  only  way  to  arrest  Impendtng 
dMWiiiTitlno  In  the  nigbest  races  is  by  a  vigorous  use  of  intelligent 
wfli,  wadrecop^^-'-'-  *Hat  science  will  not  make  men  moral,  that 
cuIlQre  of  art  1  tjes  the  form  of  vice,  to  strive  toward   a 

verltsble  educu,.,^..  ^l  character,  which  is  the  education  of  the 
fQtore. 

VAwmStii  Af^Hqm  ^aprH  les  Mceurs  ^pulaire  et  le»  Theorica  den 
nOoaaphet,  Par  L.  DUOAS.  Paris,  1B94,  P.  Alcam,  pp,  454, 
Thim  Is  a  very  interesting,  useful  and  timely  book*  It  appears  to 
be  a  dissertation,  and  attempts  to  give  the  history  of  friendship  in 
boUt  theory  and  fact  from  the  days  of  its  conception  as  a  [>hysicul 
fonM  by  Empedocles  and  Herodotus  down  to  the  end  of  tho  stoio 
a^s  saiong  the  Romans,  with  copious  and  judicious  citations,  ana- 
lyllcsl  tables  prefixed  to  each  chapter,  with  a  digest  of  the  whole, 
and  tlie  literature  by  chapters  at  the  end.  The  fact  that  It  in 
wrilieii  by  a  doctor  of  letters  rather  than  by  a  philosopher,  la 
perhsps  a  good  thing  at  a  time  when  the  treatment  of  this  theme  in 
estrreiit  text- books  on  ethics  is  so  hackneyed  and  arid,  and  when  tho 
Mjreliology  of  feelings  and  sentiments  seems  coming  ti>  the  fore. 
iM  sitthor  seems  almost  to  assume  with  Taine  that  history  is  noth* 
tag  hot  the  history  of  the  heart,  and  historic  research  has  done  its 
when  it  has  given  us  a  picture  of  tho  dominant  aentimont  of 
sge  Friendship  also  is,  of  course,  very  distinct  from  love  of 
,  love  of  Ood  and  philanthropy^  and  Is  one  of  the  chief  virtues. 
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Plato  and  the  atoice  were  right.     Duly  the  sood  have  real  oapaoity 
for  friendship.    From  the  I^thagorean,  at  least,  down  through  the  fl 
academy,  porch  and  grove,  it  was  developed  among  most  philo-  V 
BOphio  Bchools,  except  the  sophiete.    So  Arifitotle^s  amicus  Plato^sed  ^ 
mc^is  arnica  Veritas  was  bold  as  it  was  historically  important.    In 
the  relations  between  teacher  and  pupil,  friendship  has  one  of  its 
chief,  if  not  its  chief,  and  most  desiderated  fields.     It  must  b«  abao* 
lutely  pure,  free  and  spontaneous.  The  duty  element  alloys  it.   It  is 
A  token  of  moral  distinction  —  the  passion  of  noble  and   delioate 
souls;    as  it  loses  in  extent,   it  gains  in  quality,  and  vice  versa. 
To-day  social  and  political  and  other  interests  have  almost  extin-  S 
guiahed  it.      Especially  mnce  the  day  of  romantic  love  of  womeu^  ^ 
and  since  modern  education    has  made  them  the  companions  of 
men,  friendship  in  the  clasBical  sen^e  is  little  developed  or  em- 
ployed, but  it  still  preserves  its  mora!  charm,  and  is  cherished  by 
great,  delicate  and  generous  souls.      It  is  still  for  many  the  core  of 
their  moral  life.    While  it  is  no  longer  a  cosmic  force  as  in  early 
philosophic  systems,  and  no  longer  nils  a  i>lace  as  large  as  did  love 
in  the  ages  of  the  early  Christians  and  chivalry,  it  is  on  the  we — 
of  a  renovation,  both  m  ethics  and  in  modern  life. 


v.— PHILOSOPraOAL. 


Eros  und  Erkenntniss  bei  Plato ^  in  ihrer  gegcfueibigen  Ffjfrdtrung 

Erganzung,  Von  Cabl  BoETnciTBB.    Berlin,  1894.   Wis.Beiferttge 

fiu'  Jahresbericht  des  Luisenstadtischen  Qymnasiiun. 

Neither  M.  Koch  nor  H.  Hille  has  really  shaken  the  Schleir- 
macher-Zeller  idea  of  Eros  as  identical  with  the  philosophic  im- 
pulse. Plato  himself  probably  lived  out  this  idea,  but  the  l^eoB  is 
also  clearly  connected  with  the  theory  of  knowledge.  Ft^m  a 
study  of  this  doctrine  in  the  Lysis,  Phxedrus  and  the  Symposium, 
the  author  concludes  that  both  Eros  and  knowledge  point  to  pre- 
existence  and  immortality.  One  seeks  the  beautiful-good,  and  the 
other  true  existence.  These  are  the  same,  but  the  good  is  supreme 
and  BO  love  is  highest.  Knowledge  is  reminiscence,  and  is  deter- 
mined  by  the  degree  of  perfection  which  Eros  attains,  for  the  latter 
is  but  the  impulse  to  the  pre -existent,  to  get  back  or  return,  as 
some  etymologists  of  religion  suggesi.  It  is  the  bottom  lust 
toward  perfection. 

Weseii  und  Entstshung  des  Oewisaens^  eiiie  P»ychologie  der  Kthik, 
Von  Dr.  Tu.  Elsenhaus.  Leipzig,  1894,  pp.  334. 
This  essay  obtained  the  first  pnze  offered  by  the  theological  fac- 
ulty in  Tubingen  for  the  best  treatment  of  the  question  whether  the 
basal  element  of  ethics  is  a  pricfvi  or  empirical,  but  it  has  since 
been  greatly  expanded  and  rewritten  and  radically  changed.  The 
first  160  pages  are  historicaL  The  last  part  traces  conscience  up 
from  biological  bases,  through  organism  and  animal  instinct,  and  the 
crude  custom  of  primitive  man.  But  the  highest  ideal  of  a  com- 
plet-ely  evolved  conscience  is  found  in  the  C&istian  ideas  of  God's 
kingdom. 

Die  Psyckologie  des  Unsterblickkeitsglaubens  und  der  Unste^UMteiis- 
leugnung.    Von  G.  RUNZB.     Berlin,  1894,  pp.  244. 
The  author,  a  Berlin  professor,  in  his  series  of  studies  of  compar- 
ative religious  sciences,  publishes  this  volume,  which  is  to  be  fol- B 
lowed  by  a  second  part  on  Immortality  and  ReeiUTection,  as  thefl 
first  in  his  series.    The  idea  of  immortality  originates  partly  in 
animism,  partly  in  wish,  in  dream,  in  the  difficulty  of  conceiv- 
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faoipdoib,  in  the  sense  of  retribution,  and  is  one  with  the  Qod*ideft. 
11b  nflgBtfon  by  Mosaism,  Biiddhism,  and  Confucianism  is  discussed. 
For  tM  general  conclnsions  we  are  referred  to  the  forthcoming 
vnlaflM.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  worth  of  childhood  for  norm^ 
wtXkffimm  psychology  and  upon  the  principal  quod  vdumus  credimus^ 
80  even  the  gods  are  creatures  of  our  wishes.  The  feeling  that  no 
Iraoe  of  our  earthly  life  can  vanish  in  all  the  ^one  is  neither  pious 
nor  true.  It  is  not  more  the  horror  nihili  than  the  impossibihty  of 
oDoeeiiriiiiE  annihilation  that  constitutes  the  strong  negaUve  moUve. 
B^eholo^cal  considerations  warrant  no  inference  conoeming  the 
tmth  or  eoTor  of  an  idea  so  profoundly  and  irresistibly  motivated. 
HiSs  and  more  underlies  all  m>^h,  dogma  and  revelation  touching 
pofl^- mortem  existence. 

glhiiiihimg  in  die  FhUoaophit.  Von  Oswald  Kulpe^  Professor  an 
der  Univereitat,  Wiirxburg.  Leipzig,  1895,  pp.  276. 
Called  from  Wundt's  laboratory  to  the  chair  of  philosophy,  it  la 
^*  iral  that  Dr.  Kiilpe  should  interest  himself  with  the  introduo- 
I  to  philosophy,  and  he  states  that  this  little  volume  arose  from 
letio  needs  and  experiences.  The  author  proposes  a  * 'complete 
octaitflHoai  oonceming  the  bearing  and  essence  of  philosophy," 
end  woold  describe  tne  * 'various  independent  tendencies  and 
aeMevements  in  the  past  and  present"  with  unprejudiced  and 
eiinal  Interest,  with  an  evaluation  of  their  value,  despite  the  un- 
AVOidsble  subjectivity  and  limitations  of  knowledge.  As  general  dis- 
f^BfWf  he  treats  metaphysics,  theory  of  knowledge  and  logic,  and 
tm  ^ledal  disciplines  he  takes  up  the  philosophy  of  nature^  psychol- 
p  elMcs  and  the  philosophy  of  right,  iBsthetfcs  and  philosophy  of 
;ion  and  of  histor^v  The  tendencies  he  discusses  are  singular* 
and  pluralism,  materialism,  spiritualism^  dualism,  monism, 
chanism,  teleology,  determinism,  and  the  theological  and  psy- 
frlogical  tendencies  in  metaphysics.  The  epistemological  dlrec- 
ii»  are  rationalism,  empiricism,  criticism,  dogmatism,  skepticism. 
litivism,  idealism,  realism  and  phenomenalism.  The  ethical 
^ons  are  headed:  views  on  the  origin  of  morals,  the  morals  of 
^ni^  and  reflection,  individualism  and  universallsm,  subjectivism 
I  objectivism.  The  final  sections  are  on  the  problem  and  system 
>hilosonhy. 

lioee  wno  have  he<^d  Wundt*8  lectures  upon  the  above  pMl* 
oaonhical  tendencies  or  read  his  works  will  find  little  that  is  novel 
in  tnis  book ,  The  revival  of  the  old  German  idea  of  a  propmdeutic  or 
encycslopedia  of  philosophy  was  a  happy  thought,  and  raises  very 
ialmetlng  problems  touching  the  progress  of  philosophy.  Its  first 
iagfeitk>n,  even  in  the  index,  is  that  in  America  our  professors 
are  in  danger  of  Josing  the  sense  of  proportion  among  these  dls- 
ctplines  in  their  teaching.  If  this  is  the  best  introduction,  then  the 
liods  of  inducting  the  novice  through  Locke,  Berkeley  and 
or  ethics^  or  elemental  logic,  ethics  or  psychology,  are 
If  the  object  of  such  an  Introduction  is  to  develop  a  bird%- 
aowledge  of  vast  intellectual  fields,  Dr.  Kiilpe  ia 
f&bi^  but  from  his  standpoint  philosophy  is  in  so  far  an  inform* 
aJBOn  study,  and  its  culture  power  is  not  much  evoked.  On  the 
wlUile  ono  inclines  to  tlie  view  that  such  preliminary  triangnlation  of 
TiHt  mental  spaces  would  prove  dreary  to  American  studenta, 
^  thAt  it  is  too  abstract  if  not  too  superficial.  Possibly  a  riper 
r  in  the  field,  ^ith  larger  experience  in  teaching,  might  brfng 
-^ar  culture  power  than  Dr.  Kiilpe  has  done  with  all  his 
in    attvmv»ting  an    **ology"   of    all  the    philosophical 

G,  8.  H. 
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Fri^Hch  EdtKird  Bei^eke^  the  man  and  his  philosophy.  An  intro- 
ductory study.  By  Francis  Burke  Brandt,  Ph.  D,  New  York, 
1896,  pp.  167. 

This  is  an  interesting^  convenient  and  careful  work,  and  is  No,  4 
of  the  "Colmnbia  College  Contributions^'  to  philosophy,  psychology 
and  education.  The  first  thirty- seven  pages  are  devoted  to 
Beneke's  life  and  character  and  the  rest  to  his  doctrines,  with  a 
final  critical  estimate,  influence  and  followers.  The  whole  is  clearly 
told,  aad  we  are  indented  to  it  for  a  better  view  of  the  system  than 
we  have  ever  had  before  in  English. 

VI.— MISCELLANEOUS.  I 

The  I^ychotogy  of  Number  and  its  Applicationg  to  Methotis  of  Teaching 
Ariihmetie,  By  James  A.  McLellen,  Principal  of  the  Ontario 
School  of  Pedagogy,  Toronto,  and  John  Dewey,  Ph,  D.,  Head 
Professor  of  Philosophy  In  the  University  of  Chicago.  Inter* 
national  Education  Series.  New  York,  1895,  pp.  309, 
We  can  think  of  few  subjects  in  the  entire  field  of  psychology 
that  are  riper  for  comprehensive  treatment,  or  the  appucations  of 
which  are  more  needed  in  pedagogy,  than  the  psychology  of  Dum- 
ber. Many  studies  have  been  made  in  laboratories  on  the  percep- 
tion of  dots,  lines,  figures,  in  the  direct  and  indirect  field  ;  many 
more  on  counting  and  the  various  rhythms  involved,  the  **  psychic 
constant "  and  its  compounds,  the  psychology  of  born  calculators 
has  been  worked  out,  and  the  number -systems  of  primitive  people 
and  children's  Idea  of  numbers.  Other  studies  are  made  on  numoer 
forms,  on  fatigue  in  simple  operation  on  numbers,  etc.  Thus,  when 
we  first  saw  the  announcement  of  this  book  by  an  author  so  capable 
of  gathering  up  and  coordinating  these  and  other  lines  of  work,  with 
the  historic  material,  hardly  less  interesting,  we  looked  forward 
with  great  interest  to  this  book.  Dire,  however,  has  been  our  dis- 
appointment. Not  one  of  all  these  topics  is  treated  with  anv  eerioua 
effort  at  thoroughness,  if,  indeed,  any  of  them  are  mentionea.  Again, 
there  are  many  methods  of  teaching  elementary  arithmetic,  ooth 
current  and  historical,  aod  these  should  also  have  oeen  at  least  mas- 
tered by  the  pedagogic  author  with  a  thoroughness  of  which  these 
pages  give  no  trace.  We  would  suggest  for  a  title  of  this  work,  "A 
Method  of  Teaching  Arithmetic,  l^plained  and  Justified,  and  Pre- 
ceded by  some  Philosophic  Considerations,*'  We  must  sympathlj^e 
with  a'teacher  who,  in  commenting  on  it,  said  in  substance  that  ^4f 
the  new  psychology  had  nothing  better  to  offer  than  this,  its  bar- 
renness will  be  a  great  disappointment  to  hosts  of  teachers.*'  The 
first  chapter  is  entitled,  **  What  psychology  can  do  for  the  teachers,** 
and  is  surely  needed.  Number,  It  is  urged,  is,  first  of  all,  a  rational 
process  and  not  a  sense  fact.  This  cots  up  ail  experimental  roots 
at  the  start,  is  at  best  only  a  partial  truth  in  the  autbor-s  sense, 
and  is  radically  and  profoundly  not  only  unpedagogic,  but  anti* 
pedagogic.  The  first  editcational  summary  is  :  **The  idea  of  number 
IS  not  impresBcd  upon  the  mind  by  objects,  even  when  these  are 
presented  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.*'  Thus  nearly 
every  object  lesson  in  arithmetic  since  Co  mm  en  ins  is  wrong.  The 
origin  of  number  is  derived  from  the  Hegelian  ideas  of  limit.  The 
psychology  of  quantity  is  '*  summed  up  *'  in  these  italicized  words: 
**That  which  fixes  the  magnitude  or  quantity  which,  in  any  given 
case,  needs  to  be  measured,  is  some  activity  or  movement  inter* 
nally  continuous,  but  externally  limited.  That  which  increases  thia 
whole  is  some  union  or  partial  activity  into  which  the  original  con- 
tlnnous  activity  may  be  broken  up  (analysis)  and  which,  repeated 
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a  certain  number  of  tinieB,  gives  the  same  result  (synthesis)  as  the 
origiual  cootinuoue  activity,''  The  next  important  summing  up  is: 
**(1)  The  limitation  of  an  energy  (or  qnality)  transforms  it  into 
quantity,  giving  it  a  certain  undefined  muchness  or  magnitude, 
aailluBtrated  by  size,  bulk,  weight  etc. ;  (2)  this  indetlnite  whole 
of  quantity  is  transformed  into  oefinite  numerical  value  through 
the  process  of  measurement;  (3)  this  measuring  takes  place 
through  the  unit  of  magnitude  by  putting  them  together  till  they 
make  up  an  equivalent  value, '^  etc.,  etc.  This  high  cothurnus 
method  of  stating  with  such  formal  top- loftiness  simple  and  obvi- 
ous trutha  till  their  very  inflation  makes  them  seem  thin  and  un- 
real, does  not  seem  to  the  WTiter  good  metaphysics  even,  and  still 
less  good  psychology.  G*  8.  H. 

Pisycholo^y  for  Teachers,  By  C,  Lloyd  Morgan,  Principal  of  Uni- 
versity College,  Bristol.  London,  iB95,  pp.  246. 
This  book,  which  is  heartily  commended  in  a  preface  by  I.  G. 
Pitcb,  late  inspector  of  training  colleges,  first  describes  states  of 
consciousness,  and  defines  psycholog}''  as  treating  of  them.  Asso- 
ciation, experience,  perception,  analysis,  generalixation,  descrip- 
tion and  explanation,  mental  development,  langufige  and  tbougiit, 
literature,  character  and  conduct  follow  in  this  order.  The  book 
is  very  simple  and  elementary,  well  sprinkled  with  poetic  pasaageSi 
and  with  a  wholesome  ethical  application  in  the  last  chapter.  The 
question  repeatedly  recurs  whether  it  is  not  a  little  too  elementary 
for  teaohera,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  but  for  its  class,  it  is  certainly 
the  best  we  have  in  English,  Most  of  its  many  innovations  in  sub- 
ject matter  and  manner  impress  us  favorably. 

Chtilines  of  Paycholog^,    Based    upon    the    Results    of   Experimental 
InveaHgation,    By  Oswald  KOlpe,  Professor  of  philosophy  In 
the  University  of  Wiirzburg  ;    translated  from  the  German  by 
Edward  Bradford  Titcheneb,  Sage  Professor  of  Psychology 
in  the  Cornell  University.  London,  Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co.; 
New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895,  pp.  462. 
As  the  Journal  has  already  reviewed  the  German  edition  of  this 
treatise,  we  desire  here  merely  to  call  attention  to  this  excellent 
translation.     That  it  is  the  best  treatise  hi  English  on  experimental 
psychology  goes  without  saying.    The  translation  has  rendered  to 
American  and  English  teachers  and  students  of  the  subject  a  serv- 
ice that  the  writer  believes  they  will  not  be  slow  to  appreciate. 

Die  Spiele  der  Tliiere.  Von  Karl  Grogs.  A.  V.  Prof,  der  Philos. 
in  Giesen.  Jena,  1896,  pp.  359. 
The  author  assumes  that  animal  psychology  should  have  an 
independent  position,  and  not  be  regarded  as  of  interest  only  as  it 
gheda  light  on  the  psychology  of  man,  and  points  of  resemblance  to 
man  should  not  receive  disproportionate  attention.  If  conversely, 
WQ regard  what  is  speciflcally  animal  in  animals,  we  shall  arrive  at  a 
better  idea  of  the  animal  traits  in  man.  Only  a  student  of  sestheties 
can  properly  treat  the  psychology  of  play.  This  is  the  author's 
specialty  and  also  his  standpoint.  Professor  Oroos  rejects  the  cur- 
rent view  of  Schiller  and  Spencer  that  play  is  a  discharge  of  super- 
fluous energy;  indeed  this  is  not  a  eojiditio  sine  qua  non  of  play. 
The  problem  centres  iu  the  explanation  of  the  play  of  young 
.animals.  Certain  instincts,  essential  for  the  preservation  of  the 
sgecies,  appear  before  they  are  needed.  These  pre- functional  in- 
siincta  require  practice,  and  fall  under  the  laws  of  natural  selec- 
HoD.  Since  these  inherited  instincts  can  be  improved  by  individual 
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practice,  fielections  can  weaken  the  blind  power  of  insUnct  and 
favor  the  development  of  intelligence  as  a  eubstitnte  for  it*  When 
intelligence  becomes  strong  enough  to  be  more  useful  than  perfect 
Instincte,  selection  wiO  favor  individnals  in  whom  imperfect  In- 
iitinc2t8  can  be  developed  by  practice  during  youth,  t\  e.,  those  that 
play.  Indeed,  in  aflenae,  youth  is  for  the  aake  of  play,  and  animals 
are  young  because  they  must  play,  and  not  vice  versa.  The  In- 
stinctive underly  of  the  females  causes  wooing  and  obstructs  the 
discharge  of  the  sex  passion  and  sublimates  it.  ^^Experimenting*' 
plays  are  primeval,  and  rest  on  the  pleasure  of  being  a  cause. 
OonaoioQS  self-deception  is  another  permanent  factor.     All  animal 

Slays  and  probably  also  all  human  plavs,  on  which  another  volume 
(  promised,  fall  under  one  of  the  three  experimenting^  joy  or 
power  to  do  or  conscious  self-deception,  via,,  (a)  self- presentation, 
which  is  personal,  and  involves  animal  wooing,  and  in  man  the 
arte  of  dancing,  music  and  poetry;  (b)  imitation,  which  seeks  the 
tme  and  is  seen  in  mimetic  arts,  sculpture,  painting,  epic  and 
drama;  and  (e)  omamentfition,  which  strives  for  beauty  in  self- 
decoration,  in  architectm-e,  etc. 

The  book  is  full  of  interesting  and  well  sifted  and  classified  facts, 
but  the  scheme  of  classification  which  is  evolved  is  sure  to  strike 
many  readers  as  too  artiflcial  to  be  nothing  if  not  **  biological,"  as 
the  author  strives  to  be.  It  is  of  great  suggestive ness,  and  is  the 
first  book  known  to  us  upon  the  subject. 

77ie  P»^chic  Devetopment  of  Young  Animals  arid  iU  Phynoal  Oorreta- 
lioft.    By  Wesley  Mills,  ]S1.  A.,  M.  D^  R  R,  S.  C,  Prof,  of 


PhysioL,  McGlll  University,  Montreal, 
actions  of  the  Royal  Soc.  Canada. 


Reprint  from  the  trans- 


The  author  has  for  years  been  studying  the  psj^chic  and  physical 
development  or  several  animal  groups,  with  a  view  to  compare 
groups  and  individuals,  and  also  to  connect  the  physical  and 
psychical  growth.  This  paper  is  part  of  this  plan,  and  is  a  series 
of  "careful  and  almost  daily  notes  on  the  development  of  a  litter  of 
pure- bred  St.  Bernard  puppies,  whelped  in  the  spring  of  18M,  for 
the  first  two  months  of  their  lives.  These  records  are  full  of  inter* 
eating  points,  but  not  adapted  for  summarj'  or  digest. 

A  Mfantmlfor  the  Study  of  Imeets.  By  John  Henry  Comotock  and 
Anna  Botsford  Comstock.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Comstock  Publish- 
ing Co.,  1895,  pp.  701.  Net,  03.75. 
The  senior  author  is  professor  of  entomology  in  Cornell  and  in 
the  Stanford  University,  and  the  junior  author  has  engraved  most 
of  the  797  wood  cuts  herself.  The  work  is  designed  to  meet  the 
need  for  an  elementary,  svstematic  text* book  for  the  use  of 
students  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  and  of  teachers  in  primary 
and  secondary  schools.  Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  feature  is  a 
series  of  analytical  keys,  by  means  of  which  the  family  to  which 
any  North  American  insect  belongs  can  be  determined.  Under  the 
head  of  each  family  the  characteristics  of  the  family,  both  as  regards 
structure  and  habits,  are  given,  and  the  more  common  species  de- 
scribed* It  is  thus  possible  for  the  student  to  classify  any  insect  to 
its  family,  and  to  learn  the  habits  of  the  insects  of  that  family,  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  more  common  species,  to  learn  the  name  of  the 
insect.  The  book  seems  to  be  a  work  of  love,  and  is  by  far  the  best 
in  English,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  psychologist  and 
every  teacher  of  whatever  grade  Interested  in  entomology. 
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1.  Age  and  luoal  occupatioii.  

2.  Do  joubave  good  visual  repreBentations  of  objects  in  geaafml; 
via*,  can  you  form  a  visual  image  of  an  apple  or  of  a  lamp^  eto.t 

3.  Do  you  have  good  andilory  representations  (of  sounds),  via  , 
have  you  auditory  representationa  of  the  voices  of  vour  friends? 

4.  What  is  the  earliest  recollection  of  your  childhood  ?  Please 
describe  it  as  fuUv  as  possible.  How  clear  is  it^  and  what  was  your 
age  when  the  faci  recollected  occurred  ? 

6.  Had  this  faot  a  particular  importance  in  your  life,  and  if  so,  in 
what  way  ? 

6.  Has  any  one  ever  related  this  fact  to  you,  or  do  you  remember 
it  yourself  ? 

7.  Can  you  give  any  explanation  of  this  recollection^  and  if  so, 
what? 

8.  Wbat  is  the  second  recollection  of  j^our  childhood  ?  How  far 
apart  are  these  two  in  time  ? 

9.  Of  what  period  of  your  life  do  you  first  have  many  reoollec- 
tions  without  connecting  them  in  the  time  series  of  your  life  ?  How 
do  they  appear ;  are  they  clear,  are  they  visual  or  auditory,  eto.t 

10.  From  what  period  of  your  life  do  you  begin  to  have  reooUeo- 
tions  of  the  time  series  of  your  life  ? 

11.  Do  you  ever  have  recollections  of  your  childhood  in  your 
dreama  ?    If  so,  what  ? 

Please  send  the  answers  to  these  questions  to  Victor  Henri, 
Leipzig  (Qerraany),  Johannis  A116e  12.    11.*' 

SOMS  OONSTAKT  SOURCES  OF  ERROR  IN  **  RECOLLKCTTiaN.*' 

In  attempting  to  answer  the  above  questions,  one  must  pay' 
especial  attention  to  three  rules  of  introspection  of  memorial 
contents.  ( 1 )  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  occurrence  remembered 
is  not  a  dream  memory.  Sometimes  a  dream  memory  bears  apon 
its  face  the  marks  of  its  origin;  thus  one  of  the  writer's  earliest  and 
most  distinct  **  memories  *'  is  that  of  flying  down  a  flight  of  stairs, 
from  nursery  to  dining-room.  Most  children  play  at  a  "flying 
game,'*  which  consists  in  standing  on  a  chair  and  flapping  the  arms 
bird-fashion.  In  the  present  instance,  a  vivid  dream  following  upon 
the  playing  of  the  game  has  persisted  as  a  true  **  memory."  The 
conviction  of  the  reality  of  the  experience  is  abBolute  in  the  writer *8 
mind;  it  is  logic,  and  not  psychology,  which  tells  him  that  it  could 
never  have  happened.— Now,  at  other  times,  the  logical  criterion  is 
difficult  or  impossible  of  application;  and  tne  memory  record  has, 
therefore,  very  little  value,  unless  corroborated  by  external  evi- 
dence.  (2)  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  memory  is  the  memory  of 
an  experience  which  w€t»  never  reduplicated.  Another  of  the  writer *8 
early  memories  is  that  of  a  mantel- shelf,  on  which  stood  three 
vases— two  green  and  white,  and  one  reddish  purple.  Why  the 
particular  set  of  visual  images  made  so  strong  an  impression  on 
couseiousness,  he  does  not  know.  But  here  is  the  point:  The 
memories  of  mantel-board  and  purple  vase  are  extremeiv  haz>'. 
These  objects  ceased  to  be  seen  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  Ufe. 
The  green  and  white  vases  are  distinctly  remembered;  but  they 
were  seen,  off  and  on,  until  about  his  fifteenth  vear.  Now,  how 
much  of  the  total  memory  is  original,  a  true  child  memory;  and 
how  much  is  due  to  the  recurrent  suggestions  made  by  tlie  green 
and  white  vases  ?  (3)  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  memory  be  a 
real  memoTy^  in  terms  of  mental  images  of  the  experience*  and  not 
a  **  memory  about,"  that  is,  a  memory  evoked  by  the  form  of  words 
used  to  describe  that  experience.    A  friend  of  the  writer *8  remem- 
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bers  accurately  a  funeral  which  took  place  two  years  before  he  was 
bom.  The  description  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  childish 
mind;  and  he  has  subseqnently  reconBtrocted  the  experience  from 
the  form  of  words  employed  to  describe  it.  Here  again,  there  is 
need  of  external  evidence  and  controL 

The  Mueller- Lyeb  Illusion. 

The  typical  form  of  this  illusion  is  the  following:  Two  straight 
lines  are  drawn,  of  equal  length.  The  one  is  bounded  by  oblique 
lines  which  make  of  it  a  dotiblo- headed  arrow,  the  other  by  obMque 
lines  which  make  of  it  an  arrow -shaft,  feathered  at  each  end.  The 
latter  now  looks  considerably  longer  than  the  former* 

An  interesting  practical  illustration  of  the  illusion  is  given  in  two 
recent  books  upon  freehand  lettering  { H.  S.  Jacoby,  ** A  Tezt*book 
on  Plain  Lettering;**  F.  T.  Daniels,  **A  Text-book  of  Freehand  Let- 
tering)," It  follows  from  the  illusion,  as  described  above,  that  the 
round- topped  letters  (O,  C,  S,  etc.)  will  seem  shorter  than  the 
square-topped  (T,  E.  etc. ),  If  the  two  sets  are  objectively  of  the 
same  heignt.  In  looking  through  Bome  books  of  printer^s  alphabets^ 
the  writer  has  found  that  tlxia  fact  is  not  seldom  allowea  fori  a 
lineal,  laid  over  the  alphabet  squarely  with  the  tops  of  the  square 
letters,  lets  the  tops  of  the  round  letters  appear  above  it.  But  as 
many  alphabets  make  no  allowance  for  the  illusion,  it  would  seem 
that  the  role  of  difference  is  not  explicity  recognised  by  type- 
cnttere. 

IVlr.  Daniels  calls  attention  to  the  psychological  factors  in  the 
illusion  (p,  10)|  and  illustrates  them  very  forcibly  in  Plate  3. 
Professor  J acoby  also  enters  into  the  reasons  which  make  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  height  of  the  curved  letters  (pp,  4,  8,  etcOi  ^tid 
illustrates  in  several  plates. 

Thought    Tranbfbbencb. 

The  judgment  passed  upon  the  methods  of  the  **  psychical  re- 
search *'  societies,  in  the  previous  number  of  the  Joubnal,  is  fully 
borne  out  by  experiments  npon  thought  transference,  pubUshed 
by  Drs.  Hansen  and  Lehmann  in  the  current  number  of  Wundt*8 
PhilosophUche  Siudien.  The  authors  set  to  work  in  grim  scientific 
earnest,  with  an  arrangement  of  concave  mirrors,  to  discover 
whether  transference  of  visual  thought  pictures  w"as  effected  by 
any  new  mode  of  energ}',  *' radiation,"  or  what  not.  It  was  found 
that  they  were  not  transferred  at  all.  What  happened  was  that 
the  transmitter  involuntarily  whispered  the  name  of  the  impression 
to  be  transmitted,  and  that  the  percipient  heard  the  whisper.  An 
elaborate  studv  is  made  of  the  carrying  powder  of  the  whisper,  of  its 
phonetics  under  different  conditions  of  production,  of  the  con- 
fusions to  which  it  is  liable — as  distinct  from  the  confusions  possi- 
ble with  spoken  words,  of  its  voluntary  suppression,  etc. ;  and  the 
results  of  Prof essor  Sidgwick^s  *^ experiments"  are  subjected  to  a 
searching  analysis  in  the  light  of  the  new  source  of  error. 

The  investigation  is  a  model  of  methodical  work, —  of  work 
carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  impartial  scepticism,  which  is  character- 
istic of  the  scientific  method  in  general. 

Errata  in  the  Translation  of  Kuelpb*8  Psvcholoqy. 

By  the  courtesy  of  my  fellow  editors  I  am  enabled  to  give  here 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  complete  list  of  the  erratn  in  my  translation 
of  Professor  Kuelpe*s  OmndrUB  der  Psychologie.    I  have  apologised 
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to  purchaaen  of  the  work  as  best  I  coald.  by  haying  a  slip  pxintod 
in  which  attention  is  oalled  to  the  prinoipal  errors.  The  printing 
of  the  translation  overseas  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  nnderUOw 
more  than  a  single  revision. 
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Meeting  op  the  Psychological  Association. 


The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Ps}rchological  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on  Dec.  27  and 
28,  the  time  and  place  having  been  chosen  to  coincide  with  the 
meetings  of  several  other  more  or  less  closely  related  societies,  to 
wit:  the  Qeologioal  Society,  the  Physioloeioal  Society,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Anatomists,  the  Society  of  Naturalists  and  the  Morphologi- 
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€sml  Sooietv.  The  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  meetlne  and  hearing 
digtin^ished  workers  in  other  lines  added  much  to  the  interest  of 
the  psychological  programme.  It  Is  needless  to  add  that  the  visit- 
ors were  most  hospitably  entertained  by  the  Local  Committee  of 
Reception. 

The  programme  was  as  follows  :  Friday  morning :  Psychology 
and  Physiology,  Professor  George  S.  Fullerton;  Description  of  a 
Series  of  Physical  and  Mental  Tests  on  the  Stndeuts  of  Columbia 
ColiegOp  Dr.  Livingston  Parrand;  Some  Psycho-Neural  Data,  Dr, 
Arthur  MacDonald;  An  Eicperimental  Investigation  of  the  Proc- 
eaoes  of  Ideation,  Mr.  Oliver  Cornman  ( introduced  by  Professor 
LSghtner  Witmer).  Friday  afternoon:  Address  of  the  President, 
Pirofeeaor  J.  McKeen  Cattell;  Direct  Control  of  the  Retinal  Field 
(an  Informal  communication),  Professor  George  T.  Ladd;  Con- 
scionsness  and  'Hnie,  Prof essor  Charles  A.  Strong;  Some  Conditions 
of  Will  Development,  Brother  Chrysostom.  Saturday  morning : 
EHscosaion  on  Consciousness  and  Evolution,  Professors  William 
James,  E.  D.  Cope,  J.  Mark  Baldwin,  Charles  S.  Minot,  George  T- 
Ladd,  and  others.  Saturday  afternoon  :  An  Experiment  on  the 
Bifects  of  Loss  of  Sleep,  Professor  G.  T.  W.  Patrick;  Further  Re - 
searehen  on  the  Psychic  Development  of  Young  Animals  and  its 
Phyaio&l  Correlation,  Professor  Wesley  Mills;  Variations  in  the 
Patellar  Reflex  as  an  Aid  in  Mental  Analysis,  Professor  Lightner 
WItaer;  Experiments  on  Induced  Hallucinations,  Professor  James 
H«  Hyalop;  Cases  of  Dream  Reasoning,  Professor  W.  Romaine 
Newbold. 

In  the  business  session  of  the  Association  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  President,  Prof.  Q,  S.  Fullerton,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania:  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dr.  Livingston  Parrand. 
of  Columbia  College;  Members  of  the  Co nncil.  Professors  Edward 
H.  Griffin  of  Johns  Hopkins  and  Edmund  C.  Sanford  of  Clark. 
On  nomination  by  the  council,  the  following  new  members  wore 
alsa  elected;  Prof,  E,  D.  Cope,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Prof. 
C-  8.  Minot.  Harvard  Medical  School;  Mr.  J.  E.  Low,  Harvard  Pay* 
ofaological  Laboratory:  Mr.  E.  A.  Singer,  Harvard  Psychological 
LiOxyratoiy;  Br.  N.  Wild,  Columbia  College;  Dr.  0.  H,  BUss,  Uni- 
venlty  of  the  City  of  New  York;  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York;  Mr.  Warner  Fite,  Williams  College; 
Dr,  J.  E.  Creighton.  Cornell  University;  Dr.  H,  Anstin  Alkina, 
W««t«m  Reserve  University;  Dr.  W.  G.  Smith,  Smith  College. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Baldwin  of  Princeton  it  was  voted  that  a  com- 
mittee of  five  be  appointed  to  consider  the  advisability  of  formu- 
lating  a  plan  for  a  set  of  systematic  physical  and  mental  tests  to  be 
undertaken  jointly  by  various  psychological  laboratories  Interested, 
and  to  report  on  the  same  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  ABSociation. 
The  committee  as  appointed  is  as  follows:  Profs.  Baldwin^  Jastrow, 
Sanford,  Witmer  and  CattelL 

The  formation  of  a  Philosophical  Society^  or,  more  exactly,  the 
partition  of  the  Association  Into  two  coordinate  sections,  one  de- 
voted strictly  to  psychology,  the  other  to  philosophy,  was  disouaaed 
Informally,  and  by  vote  of  the  Association  referred  to  the  Council 
with  the  request  that  they  canvass  the  matter  and  report  at  the 
next  meeting. 

It  was  alao  voted  that  any  members  attending  the  International 
Fnycbological  Congrees  in  1696  should  receive  authorization  to  act 
aa  delegates  of  the  Aaaoclation  on  communicatio*'  '"  hesecre- 
tAfT,  Dr.  Farrand. 

iM  time  and  place  of  the  next  annual  meet 
I  of  the  President  of  the  Asaociation. 
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INTEODUOTION. 

The  passage  from  the  standpoint  of  knowledge  for  knowl- 
edge's sake,  to  that  of  knowledge  for  life's  6ake»  expresses 
one  of  the  aspects  of  the  widest  movement  of  modern  Intel- 
leettial  evolution.  Our  age,  and  in  particular  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  has  gained  the  reputation  of  being  intensely 
practical.  This  tendency  has  a  deeper  philosophical  mean- 
ing than  is  generally  recognized.  As  the  child  passes  with 
icing   years  from   actions   having   no   objective  end  to 

_     ties  for  definite  results,  in  a  like   manner  do   nations 

ta  from  the  delusive  grandeur  of  the  knowledge  for  knowl- 
ed^ce'fi  sake  ideal  to  that  of  knowledge  for  life's  sake,  and 
aob^titute  the  Gospel  of  Being  and  of  Doing  for  that  of 
Knowing. 

InteIltH!tual  puiuuits  have  been  powerfully  stimulated 
aod  their  direi-tion  much  altered  by  tbis  great  life- wave. 
Votil  the  beginning  of  our  century  the  formal  operations 
of  the  mind  and  the  framing  of  coBniologieal  schemes  were 
the  chief  objectiiof  pbilosopbittal  meditation,  Schopenhauer, 
fdltowlog  in  the  steps  of  some  predecessors,  and  reacting 
lieaiiiit  what  we  like  t^  call  static  philosophy,  brought  us 
fftoe  to  face  with  the  unconscioufl,  the  emotional,  the  striv* 
ioir  forces  of  nature.  Up  to  him  philosophy  was  anatom- 
icill;   ho   made  it  physiological. 

It    in    in    psychology    that    we     find    this 
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tendency  working  the  most  decisive  changes.  With  the 
increased  interest  In  the  imptilsive,  the  instinctive,  the 
aftectlve  side  of  life  in  general,  a  nnmber  of  new  lioee 
of  research,  all  having  a  close  relation  to  life,  have  been 
openeti:  Child  study,  the  psychology  of  growth,  of  adolee- 
eenee,  of  eei ;  some  branches  of  anthropology,  psychi- 
atry. And  instead  of  standing  aloof  from  life  on  barren 
heights^  modern  psychology  feeds  on  biology  and  on  phys- 
iology, and  18  the  handmaid  of  pedagogy  and  of  ethics* 

There  remains  a  domain  in  which  psychological  science  haft 
not  yet  planted  its  st^andard  :  it  has  ignored  the  manifesta- 
tions of  religions  life.  Yet  there  are  few  qnestions  eng^ross- 
ing  so  much  the  attention  of  our  thinking  world  as  that  of 
religion,  and  there  are  no  spheres  in  which  more  powerful 
creative  forces  are  at  work.^  The  fall  of  Christian  orthodoxy 
is  accompanied  with  a  recrudescence  of  i*eligions  fervor. 
Neo -Christian  movements  are  in  progress  in  France^  and  in 
Germany,  and  have  long  since  begun  to  agitate  England  and 
the  United  States.  All  over  the  civilized  world  men's  hearts 
and  brains  are  in  travail  with  a  new  Revelation. 

It  is  true  that  a  great  deal  of  historical  and  philosophical 
work  bearing  on  the  I'eligious  problem  has  been  done  during 
the  past  decades,  but  no  researches,  from  the  standpoint  of 
modern  psychology,  on  the  subjective  phenomena  of  religioiiB 
life  have  appeared.  Comparative  studies  of  religions,  histor^ 
ical  accounts  of  their  growth  and  development,  investigations 
into  the  eontents  of  the  religious  consciousness,  are  valuable 
contributions  to  our  knowledge.  They  accomplish  for  religion 
what  would  have  been  done  for  medicine,  before  dissection 
was  practiced,  by  historical  researches,  comparative  expo* 
sitions  of  the  various  notions  and  systems  in  vogue  in  differ- 
ent countries,  and  the  like ;  all  of  which  is  very  good  and  nse- 
ful ;  but  the  essential  work,  the  scientific  work  par  excellence ^ 
that  was  to  give  to  medicine  a  solid  foundation,  was  the 
actual  study  of  the  body  by  means  of  scalpel  and  micro- 
scope. 

If  religion  has  any  reality,  it  must  perforce  express  itself  in 
pyschic  and  physiological  phenomena.  The  work  of  a  true 
Science  of  Keligion,  as  we  understand  it,  is  to  find  out  what 
these  subjective  manifestations  are,  and  then  to  treat  them 
as  It  would  any  other  psychic  fact.  Neither  the  theories,  nor 
the  external  practices,  rites  or  ceremonies,    but  the  deeper 

1  Coneider  tbe  amount  of  life  poured  Into  the  veins  of  hmnaaitj 
by  fiuoh  men  »a  Gaotama^  Jesus,  St.  Aaguetine,  St.  Francis  o( 
Aflsisi,  Luther,  Wesley,  Booth,  and  others. 

^  For  an  account  of  the  Neo-Chrietian  Movement  in  France^ 
the  Am.  Jouk.  Psych.,  Vol.  V,  pp.  4&6  ff. 
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fiiibjeetiTe  realitieB  experieDced  by  the  individualf  coDBtitnte 
the  material  out  of  which  the  New  Revelation  will  issne* 
^Tever  miad  the  old  and  the  new  popalar  beliefs  coneeming 
these  realities,  never  mind  the  body  of  doctrines  held  by  the  sub- 
ject of  theee  experiences ;  rtiind  (he  subjective  fact  in  ilfielf. 
To  it  science  must  apply  its  tools^  for  it  is  the  essence  of  re- 
ligions life.  Mter  all,  the  questions  which  must  be  solved 
are  the  following :  What  are  (he  gifts  in  (he  hands  of 
BeliffioUf  and  how  can  man  become  pai^taker  of  them  f  How 
and  by  what  in  religion  is  life  tra7isformed^and  ejin^bledf 
Bow  is  man  '^born  again^^f  These  are  the  questions  con- 
fronting Science  and  Philanthropy  alike. 

We  would  not  convey  the  impression  that  we  hold  in  con* 
tempt  the  labors  of  the  eminent  workers  in  the  field  of  the 
history  and  philosophy  of  Religion.  We  would  only  direct  the 
attention  of  those  interested  in  this  problem  to  another  line 
of  research,  and  emphasize  our  conviction — which,  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  will  be  shared  by  all  those  who  have  learned 
the  lesson  given  us  by  the  history  of  the  Natural  Sciences, — 
that  itij  solution  will  come  only  from  the  scientific  psychologi- 
cal study  of  every  one  of  the  particular  subjective  manifesta- 
tions  of  religions  life. 

Supposing  that  these  several  phenomena  have  been  singled 
out,  and  that,  as  far  as  onr  means  permit,  they  have 
been  determined  in  their  cause  and  in  their  nature,  we  should 
possess  in  tJiese  theoretieiU  results  the  elements  of  a  science 
of  religion.  The  new  creed  would  be  born;  the  wings  of 
jonth  would  no  more  be  clipped  in  the  spring  of  life  by 
a  scholastic  dogmatism ;  and  the  soul- midwifery  now  ex- 
lenaively,  but  ignorantly,  practiced  by  our  revivalists  and 
painters,  conld  be  basetl  upon  a  positive  knowledge  of  the  psy- 
chology of  regeneration.  **  What  a  fantastic  dream  P'  many 
will  exclaim.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  such  a  task  are  serious,  and  that  we  ai*e  as  yet  far 
distant  from  the  goal ;  nevertheless,  that  it  is  no  Utopia,  but 
Ihe  sure  conquest  of  a  near  future,  is  warranted  by  the  recent 
advances  of  psychology ;  for,  wherein  do  religious  phenomena 
06«entially  differ  from  some  of  those  with  which  that  science 
la  now  dealing!  The  religious  exx)eriences  named  sense  of 
mn^  repentance i  remorse ^  aspirationii  toward  holiness^  regen- 
erution  (cx^nversion}^  (nisff  faiths  belong  to  the  same  class 
aa  the  affective  problems  now  under  study,  as,  for  instance, 
tba  queiition  of  pain  and  pleasure,  the  relation  of  the  feelings 
to  the  intellect,  the  motor  power  of  ideas,  attention,  effort, 
aKe*  If  they  do  not  include  the  whole  of  religious  life,  the 
fads  we  have  mentioned  constitute  at  least  the  essence  of 
Christian  life ;   for  what  reason  should  we  pry  into  the  latter 
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and  refrain  from  inqniring  into  the  former  t  The  subjective 
facts  of  religioas  life  belong  to  psychology.  It  is  the  daty 
and  the  privilege  of  that  science  to  extend  its  beneficial 
sceptre  over  this  realm  also.  The  time  is  particularly  favor* 
able  for  sach  an  annexation  ;  the  power  that  ruled  during  the 
past  centuries  has  grown  senile,  its  authority  is  denied ;  a 
painful  anarchy  prevails.  Let  psychology  accept  the  saoces- 
sioB  that  falls  t-o  it  by  right. 

Led  by  considerations,  some  of  which  are  indicated  in  the 
preceding  pages,  while  others  are  to  be  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing section,  we  have  undertaken  a  study  of  the  phenomenon 
commonly  calle^l  *  Conversion/'  We  have  chosen  conversion 
because  of  its  striking  and  well  delineated  characteristics, 
and  on  account  of  its  paramount  importance  in  religioas 
life.  Moreoveri  material  for  the  study  could  be  collected 
without  too  much  difficulty.  The  reader  may  feel  that 
our  choice  has  been  presumptuous*  However  that  may  be, 
it  is  with  a  painful  feeling  of  its  incompleteness  and  insuffi- 
ciency that  we  send  forth  the  following  essay.  Had  it  no 
other  value,  it  would  at  least  be  an  indication  of  what  might 
be  done  in  this  department  of  psychology. 

As  a  number  of  records  of  conversions  has  been  appended, 
we  shall  dispense  with  a  description  of  the  experience  going 
under  that  name* 

We  have  limited  our  material  to  sudden  and  well  marked 
caseSt  for  the  reason  that  violent  psychic  phenomena,  by  their 
very  emphasis,  bring  to  light  what  remains  obscure  in  less 
intense  and  slower  events.  In  the  main  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  study  of  sudden  conversions  apply  with  equal 
exactitude  to  slowly  progressing  regenerations. 

The  Religioits  Motite. 


We  are  aware  that  many  will  be  of  the  opinion  that  the 
subject  of  our  inquiry  is  an  abnormal  phenomenon,  which 
would  not  occur  in  a  healthy  and  enlightened  community ; 
they  will  see  in  it  mere  idiosyncrasies  extraneous  to  the  main 
current  of  life.  That  such  an  estimate  ignores  the  true  nature 
of  conversion  will  be  made  apparent,  we  hope,  by  the  foUow- 
ing  rapid  glance  at  the  evolution  of  religious  conscious' 
ness. 

Religious  philosophers  have  experienced  perplexing 
difficulties  when  they  have  attempted  to  extract  from  the 
various  known  forms  of  religion,  common  characteristics 
which  could  serve  in  the  making  of  a  definition  of  Religion. 
Herbert  Spencer  finds  the  vital  element  of  Religion  in  the 
impulse  of  the  human  race  to  seek  for  first  principles:^ 
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Religions  diametrioally  opposed  in  their  overt  dogmas ,  are 
yet  perfectly  at  one  in  the  tacit  conviction  that  the  existence  of 
the  world  with  all  it  contains  and  all  which  aurrounds  it,  is  a  mys- 
tery ever  prefising  for  interpretation.  On  this  point/ if  on  no  other, 

there  ia  entire  unanimity *     ,    That  this  is  the  vital 

element  in  all  religions  ie'  further  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
element  which  not  only  survives  every  change,  but  grows  more 
distinct  the  more  highly  the  religion  is  developed. 

No  definition  considering  religion  as  a  noetic  impulse  and 
making  it  dependent  upon  particular  conceptions,  as  that  of 
God,  of  soul,  of  spirit,  of  immortality,  can  possibly  be  ade- 
quate. The  essence  of  relifiion  if$  a  sMving  loivanU  being^ 
tutt  towards  knowing.  If  Spencer,  and  the  many  pbiloso- 
pberB  who  think  with  him,  were  right,  religion,  purified  of 
Buperstittons,  w^oold  \)e  neither  more  nor  less  than  philosophy 
and  science,  and  the  natural  culmination  of  the  various  forma 
of  religion  could  only  be,  as  AuguHteComte affirmed,  Positive 
Philosophy,  following  upon  Metaphysics,  itself  the  child  of 
Religion. 

That  which  tho  terra  Eelig^ion  embraced  in  early  societies 
was  a  complex  product,  made  up  of  all  the  fundamental  needs 
and  aspirations  of  men.  It  was  an  embryo  containing  poten- 
tially several  different  parts  and  functions  as  yet  undiffer- 
entiated, and  consequently  ^oing  under  a  common  name. 
Thinkers  of  the  opinion  quotctl  above  have  followed  the  de- 
veloi>ment  of  one  limb — of  the  head,  if  you  please — and  ignore 
whatc^ver  else  grew  out  of  the  embryo.  The  noetic  inapulso 
was  one  of  the  elements  contained  in  the  primitive  conglom- 
erate, to  be  sure ;  but  not  the  only  one^  perhaps  not  even  the 
chief  one.  Auguste  Comte's  three  stages  correspond  truly  to 
three  links  in  the  chain  of  evolution,  but  he  failed  to  see  that 
at  erery  link  other  links  branched  off.  Positive  philosophy 
ia  the  form  assumed  in  our  (ime  by  one  of  the  germinating 
elements  contained  in  the  primitive  plasma  known  originally 
aa  Ueligion ;  the  thirst  for  knowledge.  But  something  else 
laraed  forth  from  primitive  I^cligiou — a  soraething  essen- 
liallj  different  from  a  propensity  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the 
universe.  It  is  this  other  shoot  which  is  to-day  the  vital 
faree  of  that  which  has  inherited  the  name  of  religion.  In 
the  n?mainder  of  this  chapter  we  shall  try  to  point  out  the 
aatare  of  that  motive  power.  It  is  not  yet  completely  differ* 
entiat<Hl  from  the  philosophical  motive ;  they  are  still  blended 
together  in  practice  and  in  theory.  However,  theologies  and 
pi  hies  are  being  rapidly   winnowed  out   by   the  l>lind 

iik  ce  of  growth,  and  religion  will   soon   have  assumed 

an  iudei>endent  and  definite  figure  clearly  separatee*  *  ha 

latter. 

The  religion  of  the  savage,   roughly  descril 
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beliefs  in  spirits,  good  and  bad,  endowed  with  the  i>ower  of 

Inarming  and  prospering.  It  finds  expression  in  emotions 
of  fear  and  of  hope,  of  anger  and  of  good  will ;  in  rites  and 
ceremonies  destined  to  please  the  spirits,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  direct  returns,  or  prorapted  only  by  a  desire  for  fel- 
lowship* lyet  lieliefs  in  spirits  cease,  and  this  form  of  re- 
ligion is  at  an  end.  When  the  relation  between  man  and  the 
Powers  above  assnme  a  higher  aspect,  we  rise  to  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  religions,  for  instance.  Fear,  which  plays  snch 
a  preponderant  r^le  in  primitive  religions,  as  also  in  the 
childhood  of  the  individual,  is  replaced  by  love.  God  is  now 
pictured  as  a  sympathetic  Father,  listening  and  answering, 
never  angered  against  His  trnly  repentant  children.  He 
stands  at  the  door  of  the  paternal  mansion  with  outstretched 
arms  to  receive  the  prodigal  son.  II  the  belief  in  a  bene- 
ficent personal  divinity  watching  over  the  actions  of  men, 
able  and  ready  to  answer  prayers  directly,  is  lost,  this  form 
of  religion  also  ceases  to  exist.  Yet  religion  need  not  be 
impaired.  History  has  preserved  a  famous  example  of  the  in- 
dependence of  religions  experience  from  those  intellectual  con- 
cepts.  Buddha  Sakyamnni  was  a  godless  man,  in  the  narrow 
meaning  given  to  the  term  God  in  Christian  theology.  He 
discouraged  formal  prayer,  for  it  ascended  but  to  strike 
against  the  adamantine  vault  of  causal  connection  and  to 
come  back  in  a  mocking  echo.  Yet  we  recognize  in  him  a 
remarkably  powerful  and  elevated  religions  natui*e.  What 
shall  we  say  of  the  intellectual  vanguard  of  our  day!  What 
is  the  religion  of  the  few  bred  in  the  atmosphere  of  intel- 
lectual freedom  and  scientific  thought,  whose  strong  faith 
in  nature  boldly  discards  the  ragged  garments  inherited 
from  the  past  T  Such  men,  we  venture  to  say,  disavow 
any  fear  referring  to  possible  action  of  the  divine  power; 
they  have  no  belief  in  an  interfering  Providence,  and  con- 
sequently none  in  prayer ;  responsibility  they  feel  towards 
none  but  theuiselves  and  those  affected  by  their  doings  ;  im- 
mortality of  the  *' Ego  *'  they,  possibly,  cannot  even  hope 
for;  adoration,  worship,  devotion,  piety,  in  the  common 
acceptation,  are  incompatible  with  these  negations  ;  out- 
wardly they  have  no  cult,  return  no  thanks, and  ask  for  noth- 
ing from  the  Powers  of  the  world,  for  they  know  them  to  be 
deaf  to  such  supplications  and  insensible  to  human  thank- 
fulness ;  narrowly  construed,  these  words  have  become  dead 
letter  to  them.  Have  these  men  passed  beyond  the  religious 
Btagef  Yes,  if  religion  consists  in  the  intellectual  beliefs  they 
discard. 

If  we  have  in  this  essay  insisted  upon  the  absolute  divorce 
which  must  be  recognized   between  intellectual  beliefs  and 
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religioo,  it  is  beeanse  in  the  rupture  of  this  mischievous 
idetititiciition  lies  one  of  the  most  pregnant  practical  con- 
cloHions  which  modern  life  can  derive  from  psychological  in- 
vestigations in  religions  life.  The  most  evaneRcent  aspects 
ol  rt?ligion  are  pi'ecisely  its  intellectual  formnlations»  includ- 
ing the  idea  of  the  soul,  of  the  future  life,  of  God,  etc;  and 
the  most  exalted  religious  conseiousness  is  consistent  with  the 
negative  intellectual  creed  sketched  above. 

These  common  concepfions — generally  regarded  as  essential 
— rejected  or  ii}nored^  the  religions  sense  remaiuA,  modified  per- 
haps but  unweakened,  in  the  fee  ling  of  tin  wholeness^  of  moral 
imperfection^  of,nn^  to  use  the  technical  word,  aecompanit-d 
by  the  yearnintj  offer  the  peace  of  unit  if.  No  intellectual 
conviction  can  rob  man  of  this  subjective  treasure.  Its  reality 
transi^ends  all  possible  l>eliefconcer 111 ng  the  origin  and  the 
end  of  things,  l>ecause,  as  we  hope  to  show,  it  is  the  psychic 
correspondent  of  a  physiological  growth,  and  conserjuently 
can  in  no  wise  fail,  except  together  w^ith  that  growth.  Around 
this  religious  root,  springing  from  it,  or  otherwise  function- 
ally  relat-ed  with  it,  cluster  all  the  familiar  religious  feelings. 
For  instance,  altruistic  love  is  implied  in  the  efforts  to  attain 
unity  of  moral  consciousness,  for  we  learn  in  such  experi- 
ences that  the  **  sacrifice  of  self '^  gives  ease  to  the  pain  of 
sin  ;  the  failure  of  one's  efforts  to  attain  moral  perfection 
develops  the  sense  of  dependence,  of  subjection,  which  has 
of  late  lieen  made  the  centre  of  many  definitions  of  religion. 
He  who  has  these  feelings  —  which  are  rooted  in  the  sense  of 
Binfulness  —  possesses  the  efficient  essence  of  i^ligion. 

Herbert  Spencer's  opinion  quoted  above,  as  well  as  al 
theories  making  religion  ilepend  upon  the  desire  to  know, 
instead  of  upon  the  desire  to  he^  arc  belied  by  the  biographies 
of  the  great  founders  or  promot4>r8  of  religions.  They  were 
DOt,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  prelum inently  [>reoccupied  by 
tb43  ridtlle  of  theobjective  universe.  On  the  contrary  they  often 
ignored  almost  completely  the  philosophical  problems  re* 
ferreil  to  by  theauthor  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy.  Their 
concern  i^  the  attainment  of  moral  perfection,  of  inward 
unifi/;  their  speculative  interest — as  far  as  it  exists  —  is  the 
result  of  the  activity  of  the  ratiocinating  wheels  put  in  motion 
by  the  moral  needs. 

The  life  of  Crautama,   however  lacking  in  historical   cer- 
titude, leaves  no  doubt  that  what  launche*!  him   into  his  re- 
I  llgious  career  was  not  the  goading  riddle  of  the  universe,  but 
I  tfaedef^p  moral  struggle  from  which  hesu^ered.  Aft/o^^^'^f^retti 

Sinneiation  under  the  liow   tree  and   hia  \ 
liter  with  temptations,  he  declared,  '*  I  am 
dty  of  Benares  to  establish  the  kingdom  o 
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^llv^  tighl  ta  those  enshroodecl  in  darkness,  and  open  the 
mI«a  ol  ijHtfMftality  to  men.  I  have  completely  conquered 
Sr^vU  imniilliinn  and  am  no  longer  tied  to  material  existence, 
[rnuU  I,  »ow,  only  live  to  be  the  prophet  of  perfect  truth."  The 
h#  him  sought — to  conqner  all  evil  passions — is  now 
henceforth  he  can  consecrate  himself  to  his  fellow* 
_  ;  Md  live  to  show  them  the  way  of  salvation^  which  he 
Qi|iaic#tvf<d  a^  absorption  in  the  Great  Cosmic- All,  made  possi* 
^  ligp  tliumph  oyer  every  evil  tendency.  Mneh  less  than 
hfei  fttdeoefisors  did  he  concern  himself  about  metaphysical 
^llfrks*  His  disciples,  it  is  troe,  obscured  the  practical  end 
%0  Imd  in  view  and  the  practical  means  devised  to  attain  it, 
|>y  developing:  a  system  of  metaphysical  doctrines  ;  the  same 
jkappentHi  to  Christ.  The  Masters  were  content  with  dealing 
fti*  exponential  realities;  the  disciples  fed  npon  theories  and 
Irttotions*  For  Gautama  salvation  is  a  practical  psy- 
fk^o^icul  rt*ality ;  it  is  deliverance  f mm  snfeHng;  from  the 
:  ii«<#iti/  suffering  due  to  the  thirst  leading  from  birth  to  birth  j 
1  thirst  for  pleasures,  for  becoming,  for  power.  It  is  nearly 
I  avnoaymous  with  Schopenhauer's  *' will  to  live,^*  and  also 
with  the  Christian  conception  of  the  desires  of  the  **  Natural 
Man/'  or  rather  we  should  say  that  these  various  ideas  are 
Uie  outcome  of  the  same  experience  :  of  the  consciousness  that 
the  deepest  cause  of  our  suffering  is  lodged  in  warring  de- 
nliTS»  and  the  perception  that  the  selfish  will  must  be  de- 
nt i\\Vt'd  before  happiness  can  be  enjoyed.  The  life  of 
Gautama  expresses  powerfully  this  truth. 

rthkkrer,  iu  bis  **  Philosophy  of  Religion,*'  Vol.  Ill,  p.65, 
in  commenting  on  the  spirit  of  Buddhism,  has  the  following 
remurkable  passage: 

l^owhere  is  the  elimination  of  metaphyeios  from  religion  (which 
tfl  to  much  demanded  in  our  days)  in  favor  of  a  purely  ethical  and 
My cho logical  way  of  looking  at  things,  carried  oot  to  Buehadegree 
ai  in  Buddhism;  but  juei  on  thifl  account  it  proved  a  religion  with- 
out God  and  without  saul,  a  religion  in  which  religious  mystery  la 
^ntracted  to  a  mere  vanishing  shadow  of  a  possible  outer  world j  a 
1  |«Ugion,  therefore^  which  completely  lacks  motive  power  both  for 
infogressive  and  deepening  knowledge,  and  for  world- conquering 
^  Sotion.    For  only  out  of  the  depths  of  the  divine  mystery  do  the 
inever- ceasing  Btreams  of  living  spiritual  power  issue   forth;   the 
)  ftreams  which  spring  from  the  mere  surface  of  experience  do  not 
flow  to  life  eternal. 

We  qtiote  these  words  to  make  clearer  by  contract  the 
▼icw  we  are  trying  to  make  good  in  this  part  of  our  essay, 
i\  r«,  that  the  essence  of  Religion  in  its  modern  form,  in  con- 
li-griigtinction  to  Philosophy  and  Metaphysics,  is  properly  the 
m0re  or  Ichh  clear  consciousness  of  what  Pfleiderer  is  pleased 
locall  **the  mere  sorfaee  of  experience/'  and  that  the  power 
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of  religion  is  proportional  to  the  depth  and  intensity  of  the 
feelings  connected  with  that  experience.  The  lives  of  Jesus 
and  of  Buddha  give  a  flat  denial  to  the  distinguished  author 
of  the  **  Philosophy  of  Religion J^  The  **  divine  mystery  ^^ 
ie  not  the  craving  for  metaphysical  knowledge,  it  is  the 
tiniversal  and  unquenchable  thirst  for  wholeness^  for  moral 
harmony.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  in  the 
chapter  on  self -surrender  that  the  only  apparent  motive 
power  in  the  deepest  religious  experiences  is  the  feeling  of 
nnrighteonsness  and  the  efiort  towards  holiness.  It  is  only 
when  **  Salvation^'  was  secured  that  St.  Augustine  sought 
for  the  how  and  the  why^  and  elaborated  out  of  what 
passed  in  himself  the  theories  concerning  total  depravity 
and  election.  His  religious  tieliefs  were  the  product  of 
ratiocination  on  his  experience  of  conversion,  and  not  the 
cause  of  it.  The  comparative  inferiority  of  Buddhism  to 
Chiistianity  is  not  due  to  its  metaphysical  bareness,  but  to 
the  greater  weakness  of  the  moral  promptings  of  the  Hindoo 
race. 

The  advent  of  Christ  marks  a  step  further  in  the  growth 
of  the  dual  moral  consciousness.  Psychologically  his  infln- 
ence  could  be  defined  on  one  hand  as  bringing  about  a 
deeper  and  consequently  a  more  painful  differentiation  of 
motives,  a  deeper  cleavage  of  consciousness,  into  warring 
parts,  and,  on  the  other,  as  leading  and  helping  men  to  a 
solution  of  the  dualism*  We  know  not  through  what  crisis 
Christ  nmy  have  passed  previous  to  his  appearing  on  the 
scene  of  the  world.  Indications  of  a  possible  moral  turmoil 
of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  Gautama  and  of  other  great  re- 
ligious leaders,  are  nevertheless  not  entirely  lacking  in  the 
life  of  Jesus.  His  baptism  by  John  in  the  Jordan  and  the 
temptation  of  forty  days  in  the  wilderness,  following  hard 
upon  the  baptism  of  repentance,  according  to  the  gospel  nar- 
ration, lend  themselves  easily  to  such  an  interpretation.  Per- 
haps his  affirmation  to  Nieodemns,  who  does  not  under- 
stand how  a  nmn  can  be  born  Hgain  of  the  Spirit,  '*  Verily, 
verily,  1  say  unfo  thee,  we  speak  that  we  do  knowv,  and  bear 
witness  of  that  we  have  seen''  (John  iii:ll),  should  be  con- 
strued as  a  reference  to  his  own  **new  birth.-'  At  any 
rate,  when  he  liegins  his  career,  he  possesses  the  serene 
unity  for  which  the  founder  of  Buddhism  had  had  to  struggle 
for  years.  Christ  expresses  his  inner  condition  in  august 
words  like  these :  **r  and  the  Father  are  one.''  This  and  like 
utterances  are  but  the  objective  formulations  of  bis  moral 
unity,  of  his  sinlessness.  His  central  desire  now  is  to  bring 
men  to  the  Father,  that  they  also  may  l^e  one  with  Him.  Sin 
has  estranged  man  from  the  Holy  God,  hence  reconciliation  and 
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the  establishment  of  relations  of  perfect  love  with  the  Pat 
preBiippose  the  voluntary  abandonment  of  all  wicked nesit 
This  sin  is  regarded  as  the  source  of  man^s  misery,  and  the 
goal  of  religious  life  becomes  regeneration^  by  which  miifica' 
Hon  of  motives^ — 1\  e,,  union  with  God^  when  objectively  con- 
aidertd — i»  achievnf. 

Christ  refrained  from  formulating  elaborate  doctrines  of 
salvation,  lie  remained  close  to  the  empirical  facts  of  regen- 
eration. From  practical  and  empirical,  his  disciples  have 
made  religion  speculative  and  theoretical.  Although  we 
have  had  as  yet  neither  the  good  sense  nor  the  courage 
to  return  to  plain  religious  empiricism,  the  first  steps  in 
that  tlirection  have  been  taken.  The  later  creeds  of  Chris 
temiom  show  a  well-marked  tendency  to  revert  to  the  simple 
formulation  of  the  contents  of  the  religious  consciousness, 
and  dwell  with  less  and  less  weight  on  the  metaphysical  In- 
terpretatioos  given  to  them  by  the  early  church.  It  is  a  fact 
of  common  observation  that  our  pulpits  have  almost  com- 
pletely forgotten  those  articles  of  the  creed  which  formerly 
attracted  chief  attention,  and  that  they  are  absorbed  in 
preaching  regeneration  and  sanctifieation.  To  be  religious 
is  no  more  to  conjure  and  sacrifice,  no  more  to  adore,  no 
more  to  believe  in  dogmas ;  it  is  t^  live  righteously  an 
altruistic  life.  A  conversion  untfying  the  newly  bom 
energies  of  the  soul  is  coming  to  be  the  immediate  and 
exclusive  end  of  Christian  preaching.  And  if  salvation  is 
still  pictured  under  the  form  of  an  objective  reconciliation,  of 
a  readjustment  of  relation  t>etween  man  and  God,  it  is  never- 
theless atfirmed  with  increasing  emphasis  that  sub|ectivc 
renovation  is  its  essential  condition.  That  the  need  and  the 
means  of  regeneration  are  the  motor  powers  of  Christianity^ 
is  a  truism.  Christ  made  the  new  birth  the  centre  of  His 
teaching;  Pan!  experienced  and  preached  it.  In  the  first 
days  of  Christianitj^  sudden  conversions  seem  to  have  been 
the  rnle,  and  subjective  regeneration  continued  to  be  the  con- 
dition of  entrance  into  the  church  until  formalism  displaced, 
more  or  less  completely,  living  faith.  Then  baptism  became, 
for  long  dark  centuries,  not  only  the  8yml>ol,but  also  the  sub- 
stitute for  regeneration.  Yet  the  word  Regeneration  was 
kept,  and  the  church  persistently  and  illogical ly  affirmed  that 
without  it — or  its  symbol — there  was  no  possible  salvation. 
A  side  current,  however,  preserved  the  living  doctrine.  It 
is  manifest  in  the  ascetic  spirit  of  the  saints  of  the  Middle 
Ages  ;  the  exx>erience  of  many  of  them  reads  like  the  con- 
versions of  the  revivals  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies. Most  if  not  all  of  the  religious  reformers  of  the  Be- 
naissance,  as  also  the  instigators  of  the  great  religions  move- 
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mante  of  the  last  century — Assisi,  Loyola,  Luther,  Fox,  the 
Wesleys,  Whitefield,  Edwards,  may  be  instanced — receired 
their  life-impiilse  from  a  conversion  experience,  which  they 
embodied  in  the  famoas  motto,  **  Salvation  by  faith.*'  Ke- 
ligions  reformations  in  the  Christian  chnrch  have  always 
been,  at  bottom,  returns  to  thc^  fact  of  delivei'anee  from  sin 
(what  we  have  termed  unification  of  motives)  through  faith, 
t.  e,^  a  return  to  the  biological  teachings  of  Christ  and  of 
Baddha  concerning  the  new  birth. 

We  know  the  dominant  rnle  which  this  motive  plays  in 
oar  modern  orthodox  chnrt^hes,  particularly  in  the  United 
States. ' 

It  18  less  known  that  outside  the  pale  of  orthodoxy,  in  those 
eonlessioDs  of  faith  which  had,  in  their  poverty  of   religious 


*  The  foU  owing  facte  concerning  the  in  fine  nee  of  Revivak  may 
be  of  interest  to  our  readers: 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Albert  Barnes  in  hia  sermons  on  Revivals,  New 
York,  1841,  says:  **  ....  they  [Revivals]  have  done  more 
than  any  other  single  cause  to  form  the  public  mind  in  this  coun- 
try," "Society  has  received  some  of  its  most  decided  directions 
from  then©  deep  and  far  pervading  revolutions.'*    P.  20- 

We  find  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Rew  A,  Nettle  ton,  the  famous  Re- 
vivalist, edited  by  B.  Tyler:  *^  During  a  period  of  four  or  five 
years,  commencing  with  179S,  not  less  than  160  chnrches  in  New 
England  were  favored  i^ith  special  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  and 
thousands  of  souls,  in  the  judgment  of  charity,  were  translated 
from  the  kingdom  of  Satan  into  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son.'* 
P.  13  of  6th  ed. 

In  1829  a  circular  was  sent  to  the  pastors  of  Congregational 
ehnrohes  in  Connecticut,  with  questions  on  the  usefulness  of  Re- 
vivahi.    "  It  appeared  [from  the  returns]   that  a  large  projjortion 
of  all  who  are  now  members  of  the  Congregational  churcnes  in  thia 
state  became  such  in  conseciuence  of  Reviv^;     ......    that 

the  most  active  and  devoted  Christians  are  among  those  who  came 
into  the  church  as  fruits  of  Revivals,     ......'* 

Very  interesting  information  regarding  the  opinion  of  the  fore- 
most *•  f"i'^">^*onal  *'  men  of  the  timo  on  Revivals  and  conversionji, 
can  b«  i  from  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Snrague^s  **  Lectures  on 

BevivMi  hgion,"  2d  ed.,  1833.    The  book  itself  is  meant  to  b© 

a  text- book  tor  Revivalists,  or  professional  convert- makers.  The 
Appendix  is  composed  of  letters  from  ten  or  more  college  presi- 
dents, including  Yale,  Brown  University,  Princeton,  Amherst,  Wil- 
liams^ and  from  prominent  divines,  as  the  Rev.  Noah  Porter,  the 
Rev*  Archibald  .Alexander,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Ch.  ftPIlvaine,  Bishop  of 
Ohio.  These  gentlemen  relate  the  Revivals  they  have  witnessed, 
luid  express  their  convictions  concerning  their  nature,  and  the 
most  effective  methods  of  conducting  them.  They  are  all,  in 
varioun  degrees,  in  sympathy  with  Revivals.  Better  than  any- 
tblllg  elae  to  estimate  the  r^^le  played  by  conversion  in  giving 
direottoa  to  individual  and  national  life  in  this  countryf  are  the 
chapters  on  religious  life  in  the  histories  of  colleges,  such  as 
Amoerst,  Yale,  Williams,  where  conversion  was  lookea  upon  as 
tine  Dormal  culmination  of  Christian  education. 
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seDse  and  abundance  of  Intel lectnalism,  more  or  le.'^s  dropped 
the  corn  with  the  husk,  and  whose  resulting  deadness  had 
become  a  popnlar  argument  against  their  oegations,  a  re- 
vival of  the  religions  spirit  is  in  process.  It  manifests  itself 
in  a  new  iutt^rest  in  Regeneration  and  in  a  growing  sense  of 
its  meaning  and  necessity.  The  book  of  Edmund  H.  Sears 
on  **  Conversion,"  and  especially  the  two  essays  en  titled  '♦  Re- 
generation/' one  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Slieer,  the  other  by 
Francis  C,  Lowell,  read  l>efore  the  National  Conference  of 
the  Unitarian  churches,  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y., 
Sept.f  1894^  are  characteristic  tokens  of  the  movement  we 
fiignuK  The  doctrinal  setting  is  greatly  changed,  it  is  evi- 
dent, but  the  fact  itself  is  acknowledged  as  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  the  true  Christian.  **  What  we  are  concerned  to 
know  is  this  :  Does  the  new  birth  of  which  I  have  spoken 
give  an  entrance  here  and  now  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
which  can  be  won  by  no  other  road  t  I  think  it  does.  Though 
it  seems  a  paradox,  I  believe  that  no  one  can  fully  know  him- 
self a  child  of  God  until  he  comes  to  realize  how^  deeply  he 
has  sinned.  .  .  .  Such  an  experience,  then,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  to  be  desired  by  every  man  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  typi- 
cal of  the  best,  the  most  nearly  perfect  religious  experience,'* 
said  Mr,  Lowell  in  the  address  mentioned.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Slicer^s  essay  is  in  the  same  spirit,  and  contains  nothing  that 
saggests  disagreement  with  the  above  quoted  opinion. 

We  can  profitably  bring  the  preceding  passage  side  by  sido 
with  the  following  from  the  great  Trinitarian,  Jonathan 
Edwards: 

**  I  am  bold  to  say  that  the  work  of  God  in  the  conver- 
sion of  one  soul,  considered  together  with  the  source,  founda- 
tion iiud  purchase  of  it,  and  also  the  t>euefit,  end  and  eternal 
issue  of  it,  is  a  more  glorious  \vork  of  God  than  the  creation 
of  the  whole  material  universe.'* ' 

Unitarians  and  Calviuists  agree  on  the  question  of  ex- 
perience, on  the  essence  of  religious  life;  they  disagree  on  the 
theory,  on  the  metaphysics  of  conversion,  When  the  division 
between  metaphysics  and  science  has  been  fully  recognized 
in  Religion,  the  church  will  take  cognizance  of  facts  only,  and 
leave  to  indepcndeut  specialists  the  post-experiential  specn- 
lations. 

To  sum  up,  religious  consciousness  has  been  gradually 
clearing  itself  from  the  philosophical  motive  with  which  it 
has  been  associated  from  the  beginning.  The  religion  of 
primitive  man  born  of  a  sense  of  pht/sical  depeudencje^ 
gradually  yields,  as  the  sense  of  sin  is  realized,  to  ethical   re- 
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ligions,  in  which  man  is  actuated  by  a  sense  of  moral  de- 
pendence, or,  to  state  the  same  fact  in  other  words,  by  a 
feeling  of  sinfulness,  of  moral  imperfeetioQ  and  weakness; 
he  exclaims  with  Paul :  '"  For  what  I  would,  that  do  I  not ; 
but  what  I  hate,  that  do  I.''  This  feeling  is  the  religious 
motive  as  felt  at  our  stage  of  development*  Religion  has  be- 
come —  or  is  coming  to  be  —  (he  conglomerate  of  desires  and 
emotions  springing  from   (he  sen^^e  of  sin  and  its  release, 

i Silently  along  with  the  struirgle  for  existence  of  indi- 
Tidaal  against  individual,  another  one^  purely  subjective, 
often  eclipsing  the  former  by  its  grim  relentlessness  and  tragic 
seriousness,  turns  the  heart  of  man  at  all  times  into  a  duelling 
ground,  and  some  times  into  a  hellish  teropest.  Those  who 
escape  least  the  torments  of  this  dualism^  are^  it  seems,  the 
best.  The  fastidions  conscience,  as  also  the  callous,  pro- 
verbially honest  man,  find  rising  from  the  very  centre  of  their 
being  unquenchable  yearnings  for  the  attainment  of  a  moral 
nnity  which  will  bring  with  it  the  deep  peace  and  joy  of 
which  glimpses  are  obtained  in  spite  of  the  thousand  little 
compromises  in  which  we  wallow.  The  philosopher  pants 
lor  what  he  terms  the  realization  of  himself;  the  Hindoo  falls 
in  ecstasy  before  the  vision  of  an  abode  of  rest  from  the  hard 
conflicts  of  this  sensuous  life;  the  Christian  prays  for  deliv- 

I  erance   from   sin,    pardon,   purificiition   and   holiness.     The 

I  redaction  of  the  dualism  thus  variously  expressed  is,   in   the 

I  broadest  sense,  what  we  mean  by  conversion. 

'  Anticipating  conclusions  to  be  reached  in  the  third  part  of 
the  essay,  we  may  say  that  moral  dualisms  and  their  reduc- 
tions are  the  psychic  correlates  of  the  establishment  of  new 
physiological  functions*  Conversion  might  be  defiued  in  the 
favorite  terms  of  Herbert  Spencer,  as  the  unification,  by 
rdination,  of  the  parts  segregated  by  diSerentiation  of  the 
lOgeneous.  Instead  of  being  an  abnormal  process,  con- 
lion — not  necessarily  the  violent  type  which  we  have 
n  for  our  analysis — is  the  very  creating  method  of 
re.  It  represents  a  physiological  as  well  as  a  psychic 
Btep  in  the  evolution  of  man* 

Prejudices  and  ignorance  have  had  free  scope  to  discredit 
the  value  of  the  class  of  experiences  herein  dealt  with.  That 
ft  considerable  number  of   reported   conversions   were   only 

1  temporary  stimulation  to  better  living,  and  that  some  of  them 
irere  mere  pretence,  is  evident. 

Concerning  the  permanency  of  conversions,  the  foUowing  auota- 
iiona  may  be  of  interest:— The  Rev,  Chas.  Hyde,  paator  of  a  cntiroh 
In  Ajihford,  wrote  May,  1844:  *^  Hia  infiuenoe  [A.  Nettleton'0]  waa 
permanentiy  good,"  Concerning  the  eighty- two  converts  who 
mere  the  fruit  of  Nettleton's  activity  in  the  parish,  he  writeSf  "  Of 
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the  character  of  these  converts,  I  cannot  speak  particularly,  es^ 
oept  of  those  who  are  now  here.  Twenty -two  have  died,  twenty- 
seven  have  removed  from  the  place,  three  only  have  been  excom- 
municated. The  remainder  are,  with  hardly  an  exception,  now 
consistent  members,— some  of  them  pillars  in  the  church.'*—**  Me- 
moirs of  Rev.  A.  Nettleton,**  p.  89,  6th  ed. 
In  1832^  eleven  years  after  the  Revival  mentioned  in  the  following 

? notation,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Porter  declares:  **  Within  about  three  months, 
suppose  there  were  about  250  members  who  supposed  they  haa 
passed  from  death  unto  life.  On  the  first  Sabbath  in  June,  115  were 
added  to  the  church,  and  at  subsequent  periods  120  besides.  Of  these 
a  few  have  since  been  rejected,  and  others  have  declined  from  their 
first  love.  But  I  have  not  perceived  that  a  greater  proportion  of 
hopeful  conversions  in  this  Revival  than  in  others,  previous  and 
subsequent  to  it,  have  proved  unsound.  Many  have  died,  and 
many  have  removed  from  our  immediate  connection,  but  those 
who  remain,  now  constitute  the  chief  strength  of  the  church."— 
From  Appendix  to  Dr.  Sprague^s  **  Lectures  on  Revivals  of  Re- 
ligion." 2d  ed.,  1833. 

In  **Tlie  Testimony  and  Advice  of  an  Assembly  of  Pastors  of 
Churches  in  New  England  at  a  Meeting  in  Boston  July  7,  1743," 
signed  by  sixty -eight  ministers  and  otheru^e  endorsed  by  forty- 
three  others  (ninety  of  them  were  from  the  Province  of  Massachn- 
setta  Bay),  we  read:  ^*  Yet  of  those  who  were  judged  hopefully  con- 
verted ana  made  a  public  profession  of  religion,  there  have  been 
fewer  instances  of  scandal  and  apostasy  than  might  be  expected. 
So  that,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  form  a  judgment,  the  face  of 
Religion  is  lately  changed  much  for  the  better  in  many  of  our 
towns  and  congregations." 

Similar  testimonies  could  be  multiplied  at  pleasure. 

The  present  essay  when  complete  will  contain  three  parts. 
Of  the  two  parts  now  published,  the  first  is  an  analysis  of  the 
conversion  process ;  it  is  divided  into  six  subdivisions,  corre- 
sponding to  the  natnral  phases  of  the  experience :  The  Sense 
of  Sin,  Self'Surrender,  Faith,  Joy,  Appearance  of  Newness, 
The  Role  of  the  WilL  In  Part  II  we  place,  side  by  side,  the 
Christian  doctrines  concerning  Jtistifii^tion^  Faith,  the  Grace 
of  Godj  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  and  the  corresponding  facstft 
as  they  appear  in  Part  I. 


I 
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Part  I.     Analysis  of  Conversion, 

1.  Sense  of  Sin.*  The  sense  of  sin  is  the  first  msmifes 
tation  ol  the  religious  experience  ending  in  conversion.  That 
the  phrase  *' to  be  under  conviction  of  sin"  means  more 
than  mere  knowledge  of  one's  imperfections,  we  shall  see 
present]  y* 

1  To  have  the  full  meaning  of  the  quotations  introduced  in  the 

following  pages,  the  reader  \^ill  have  to  refer  to  the  complete 
account  of  the  conversions  given  in  the  appendix.  In  them  the  age, 
education,  state  of  health,  etc.,  of  the  subject  will  be  found,  together 
with  the  circumstances  of  his  conversion.  We  shall  assume,  for 
the  sake  of  brevity*  that  the  reader  has  perused  these  records. 

For  an  Investi Ration  into  the  nature  and  the  physiological  baaia 
of  the  sense  of  sin,  see  Ps^t  III. 
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The  primitive  and  immediate  sioqaale  is  varionsly  modi- 
fied by  the  affective  value  of  diverse  ideas  conceriiing  the 
nature  and  consequences  of  sin.  Oar  records  class  themselves 
in  two  groups :  one  composed  of  those  io  which  the  natural 
sin-pain  is  altered  and  intensi^ed  by  the  belief  that  a  divine 
Judge  has  prononnced  sentence^  it  becomes  sense  of  gnilt  and 
of  condemnation  ;  to  these,  God  is  first  of  all  a  Judge.  The 
other  group  is  made  up  of  persons  who,  having  escaped 
theological  teaching,  stand  in  the  truth  of  nature,  and 
of  those  who  have  outgrown  its  artificial  instruction  ;  for 
these,  guilt,  condemnation,  fear  of  judgment,  the  need  of 
pardon,  do  not  exist;  their  experience  remains  untinged  by 
speculative  beliefs  :  they  feel  their  sinfulness,  t,  e.,  their 
pfaysica)  and  moral  misery,  their  inability  to  do  what  they 
feel  to  be  right  and  desire  to  do ;  they  want  deliverance, — 
of  pardon  they  have  no  thought.  To  them  God  is  a  Helper, 
a  Saviour,  and  not  a  Judge.  To  the  first  group  salvation 
18  a  state  that  follows  upon  a  legal  transaction;  to  the  second 
salvation  is  essentially  a  subjective  affair  :  it  is  deliverance, 
now  and  for  earthly  life,  from  besetting  sins. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  conception  of  God  as  a  Judge 
by  whom  man  stands  condemned  to  eternal  perdition,  is  par- 
ticularly eflicacions  ;  it  proves  much  less  powerful  than  the 
idea  of  thepoving  Fatherhood  of  God.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
deplores  having  been  inibuetl  in  his  youth  with  these  Cal- 
vinistic  ideas,  and  thinks  they  retarded  his  entrance  into 
the  Christian  life,  *'  I  thought  I  was  an  awful  trans* 
gre^sor ;  every  little  fault  seemed  to  make  a  dreadful  sin; 
and  I  would  say  to  myself,  *  There !  I  am  probably  one 
of  the  reprobate.'''  **For  a  sinner  that  had  repented,  it 
WES  thought  there  was  partlon  j    but  how   to   repent  is  the 

very  thing  I  did  not  know So  I  used   to  live 

in  jjerpetual  fear  and  dread,  and  often  wished  myself  dead." 
.  .  **  My  feeling  [at  the  age  of  fifteen]  was  such  that  if 
dragging  myself  on  my  belly  through  the  street  had  promised 
soy  chance  of  resoltiug  in  good,  I  would  have  done  it.".  .  . 
**II  I  had  had  the  influence  of  a  discreet,  sympathetic 
Cbrtstian  person  to  brood  over  and  help  and  encourage  me, 
I  should  have  been  a  Christian  child  from  my  mother's  lap, 
I  am  persuaded."' 

We  begin  with  quoting  some  experiences  belonging  to  the 
flrsi  of  these  two  groups.  Edwards  describes  as  follows  the 
fliaDBer  in  which  persons  are  wrought  upon  :  ^*  Persons  are 
first  awakened  with  a  sense  of  their  miserable  condition  by 


**^  B«echer'a  Biography,"  by  Wm.  0.  Beecher  and  Rev.  S.  Boo- 
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nature^  the  danger  they  are  in  •[  perishing  eternally,  and 
that  it  is  of  gi^eat  importance  to  them  that  they  escape  speed- 
ily*** .  .  *  He  speaks  of  hia  own  sense  of  sin  in  very 
strong  terms  ;  **  When  others  have  expressed  the  sense  they 
have  had  of  their  own  wickedness,  by  saying  that  it  seemed 
to  them  that  they  were  as  bad  as  the  devil  himself,  I  thought 
their  expression  seemed  exceedingly  faint  and  feeble  to 
represent  my  wickedness,  ,  ,  ,  ,  *  and  yet,  .  .  , 
it  is  etiongh  fo  amaze  me  (hat  t  ham  no  more  sense  of  my 
sin*^^     A  rather  strange  passage! 

The  Calvinlstic  doctrines  when  preached  without  palliation 
were  amply  sufficient  to  produce  tragic  fears  and  indnoe 
grave  bodily  disorders.  The  terror  produced  by  the  thought  of 
yawning  hell,  ready  to  engulf  the  Binner,  would  dispose  to 
submission  to  whatever  remedy  might  be  offered,  but  would 
not  love  have  had  a  still  greater  potency  f  When  fear  becomes 
extreme,  as  under  the  ministration  of  Revivalists  of  the  past 
centuries,  it  hinders  the  saving  transformation.  Expressions  as 
strong  as  the  following  are  common  in  the  religious  literature 
of  the  last  two  hundred  years  :  .  .  .  **The  Lord  seemed 
to  run  upon  him,  like  a  giant,  throwing  him  to  the  ground, 
and  with  such  a  terrible  discovery  of  sin,  caused  him  to  roar 
in  anguish  and  oft  rise  in  the  night  on  that  account,  which 
continued  for  diverse  months***  *  Every  one  knows  the  role 
these  morbid  fears  played  in  the  hysterical  manifestations 
which  have  so  often  disgraced  Revivals.-  Concerning  such 
'*  bodily  exercises'*  Edwards  wrote:  **.  *  .  .  they  have 
often  suffered  many  needless  distresses  of  thought,  in  which 
Satan  probably  has  a  great  hand,  to  entangle  them,  .  .  . 
and  sometimes  the  distemper  of  melancholy  has  been  evi- 
dently mixed,  of  which,  when  it  happens,  the  tempter  seems 
to  make  great  advantages.*'  .  .  ,  But  we  cannot  dwell 
on  this  interesting  chapter  [  let  us  pass  to  more  normal  ex- 
periences of  the  sense  of  sin. 

Finney :     **  1  became  very  restless.     A  little  consideration 
convinced  me  that  I  was   by  no  means  in  a  state  of  mind 
to  go  to  heaven,  if  I  should  die.     .......     On 

a  Sabbath  evening  in  the  autumn  of  1821,  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  would  settle  the  question  of  my  souPs  salva- 
tion at  once,  that^  if  it  were  possible,  I  toould  make  my  peace 
with  God.**  Some  days  later,  going  in  the  morning  to 
his  office,  he  was  assailed  by  such  questions  as:  *' What 
are  you  waiting  for!  Did  you  not  promise  to  give  your  heart 


M*  The  FalfilMng  of  th©  Scriptures."  Flemming,  ed.  1671. 
»S6e,  for  instance,  pp.  131-169  on  tne  Kentucky  Revival  of  ISOO, 
**  Hifitory  of  tli«  FreBbyterian  Oliurch,''  by  Davidson,  1S47. 
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to  God  !  Are  you  endeavoring  to  work  out  a  righteonsneBS  of 
your  own  !"  P.  had  a  very  clear  and  vivid  idea  of  sin.  He  was 
kept  awake  and  tossed  in  bed,  for  fe^r  of  the  Judgment.  He 
knew  he  would  bo  lost  The  most  potent  influence  was  the 
thoaght  of  the  Judgment  itself,  not  the  fear  of  punishment* 
M,i  *'A8  I  saw  myself  drifting  down,  and  friends  who  at  one 
time  would  have  gladly  recognized  and  courted  my  company 
ahunned  me,  I  sometimes  was  almost  at  the  point  of  asking 

God  to  forgive  me  and  make  me  a  beffer  man I 

became  a  wreck,  separated  from  wife  and  children.     Poverty 
standi  me   in   the  face  almost    always.*'     .     .     At  a  later 
period  he  had  one  night  a  vision  of  God  :     **  He  said  to  lue, 
♦  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  further.     You  have  despised 
Me  and  my  Son,     You  have  gone  into  the  ways  of  sin  and 
death.     Now  you  are  guilty  and  condemned.*     And  as   I  lay 
on  my  l>ark  on  the  bed,  it  seemed  as  if  every  sin  I  had   com- 
mitted came  up  t>efore  me.     God  spoke  again  as  at  first   and 
added  :     *  If  you  will  turn  to  Me  now,  I  will  forgive  you.*  '* 
(See  also  appendix,  case  of  >L)     F.,  on  hearing  a  sermon  on 
Luke  x:42,  feels  tliat  there  was  something  else  needed  in  his  life, 
**  the  sermon  had  made  me  feel  miserable.    ,    ,    .    My  moral 
disposition  was  somewhat  crushed  by  the  sense  of  my  sin, 
...    On  Feb.  24th  between  11  and  12  A.  M.,   I  could  bear 

the  weight  of  my  sins  no  longer I  waaaflected 

moet  by  my  sins  and  my  Saviour's  great  love.'* 

In  the  second  group  we  shall  see  the  sense  of  sin  in  a  more 
natural  aspect :— St.  Augustine  has  not  a  thought  for  his 
happiness  or  misery  in  a  future  life.  He  lives  in  his  sub* 
jective  reality ;  condemnation  and  i>nni0hment  he  ignores. 
God  compels  him  to  see  himself.  .  .  .  **  setting  me  be- 
fore my  face,  that  I  might  see  how  foul  I  was,  how  crooked 
and  defiled,  be.s potted  and  ulcerous.  And  I  beheld  and  stood 
aghast ;  and  whither  to  fiee  from  myself  I  found  not.  And 
II I  sought  to  turn  my  eyes  off  from  myself,  .  .  ,  Thou 
again  didst  set  me  over  against  myself  and  thrustedst  me  he- 
tore  my  eyes,  that  I  might  find  out  mine  iniquity  and  hate  it* 

What  said  I  not  against  myself  t     With   what 

scourge  of  condemnation  lashed  I  not  my  soul,  that  it  might 
follow  roe  striving  to  go  after  Theef  ....  I  was  trou- 
bled in  spirit,  most  vehemently  indignant  that  I  entered  not 
into  Thy  will  and  covenant,  O  my  God!*'  * 

John  B.  Gough,  the  famous  temperance  orator,  is  moved  to 
renovation  by  his  misery,  by  nothing  else :  **  I  had  no  hop© 
of  ever  becoming  a  respectable  man  again — not  the  slightest 
— for  it  appeared  to  me  that  every  chance  of  restoration  to 
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decent  society  and  of  reformation  were  gone  forerer.  .  * 
Utterly  wretched  and  abandoned,  I  have  stood  by  the  rail- 
way track  with  a  va^ue  wish  to  He  across  it,  drink  myeett 
into  oblivion,  and  let  the  ciirs  go  over  me."  *  0,^8  conditioQ 
was  as  pitiable  as  that  of  Gough  when  he  arrived  in  Worces- 
ter. The  kindness  of  a  lady  made  him  look  within.  He 
thought  that  **  if  there  was  a  God  that  could  saveadrnnkard, 
I  would  let  Him/-  **  1  had  no  other  thought  but  that  if  tJiere 
was  a  God  disposed  to  save  me,  I  would  let  Him.  I  Raid, 
*Her6  I  am.'  ''^  In  the  experience  of  O.  will  not  be  fonnd  a 
word  referring  to  the  need  of  pardon,  or  fear  of  punishment; 
he  want^  deliverance  from  the  shame  and  degi-adation  of 
drunkenness,  that  was  alL  L,  wix>te;  *'  I  had  no  desire  for 
anything  good,  only  at  times  there  would  come  a  longing  in 
my  heart  for  something  lietter.  But  it  was  soon  over,  and  I 
would,  if  possible,  go  deeper  into  sin.^'  Later,  when  be  real- 
ized that  if  he  continued  in  the  same  way  he  would  die,  he 
sought  for  salvation;  **  I  did  not  realize  that  I  was  a  sinner, 
only  that  I  was  a  drunkard.  And  I  think  my  prayer  was,  *  O 
Lord,  take  away  this  appetite,  I  cannot  do  it  myself.'  •  *  K.  has 
bnt  one  thought^ — to  become  good :  *^  God  sent  an  arrow  of  con- 
viction to  my  soul,  and  forthe  first  time  I  saw  it  as  God  sees  it; 
O,  how  vile  and  hhiek  my  heart  looked!  I  thought  that  I  would 
give  the  whole  world  to  l>ecome  as  good  as  those  Salvation 
Army  people."  /. :  '*  When  I  got  utterly  hopeless,  help- 
less, in  the  darkest  despair,  when  I  felt  the  slavery  of  sin 
,  .  .  .  w^hen  I  knew  that  I  was  utterly  and  forever  lost, 
,  .  .  then  God  raised  up  a  human  instrument.  My  employer 
put  me  in  the  Christian  home  [for  intcimperate  men],  .  * 
I  wanted  to  escape  from  the  evil  effects  of  my  sins,  In 
my  physical  life,  but  I  do  not  especially  recollect  any  desire 
to  sei^k  deliverance  from  all  my  sinful  nature.'-  Keferring  to 
his  conversion  he  says,  **  Yet  I  believe  that  the  thought  was 
more  to  escape  from  the  bondage  of  the  appetite  for  drink 
than  from  the  whole  sinful  man/'  E,:  **  In  all  this 
period  [up  to  conversion]^  I  never  had  a  desire  to  reform  on 
religious  grounds,  but  all  my  pangs  were  due  to  some  terri- 
ble remorse  I  used  to  feel  after  a  heavy  carousal ;  the  re- 
morse taking  the  shape  of  I'egret  after  my  folly  in  wasting 
my  life  in  such  a  way  —  a  man  of  superior  talents  and  educa- 
tion.'^  During  the  conversion-crisis  he  was  shown  that  he  had 
**never  touched  the  eltrnaij  i,  e.,  Ood,  and  that,  if  I  died  then, 
I  must  inevitably  be  lost ;  "    *     .     .    **  there  was  no  terror  in 
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*  John  B.  Gougb,  **  Autobiography.*' 

*  A  little  before  he  had  said  that  during  that  night  memorable  to 
him,  he  knew  that  if  he  died,  he  would  go  to  hell. 
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it;  T  felt  God's  love  so  powerfally  npon  me  that  only 
a  mighty  sorrow  crept  over  me  that  I  had  lost  all 
through  my  own  folly,  and  what  was  I  to  do  t  What  could 
I  do!  I  did  not  repent  even.  God  never  asked  me  to  re- 
pent. All  I  felt  was  I  am  undone,  and  God  cannot  help  it, 
although  He  loves  me.  Ko  fault  on  the  part  of  the 
Almighty." 

In  the  cbaptier  on  the  Bens©  of  Sin  in  Part  III,  we  attempt 
an  analysis  of  the  feeling  of  sin  ;  here  we  desire  to  remark 
only  that  the  conglomerate?  of  affective  experiences  known  by 
that  name  —  made  up  essentially  of  general  physical  discom- 
forts due  to  unhealthy  living  (the  yearninir  of  the  flesh  after 
righteousness),  and  of  conflicting  moral  tendencies,  whose 
painfulness  has  also  its  physical  basis  —  is  in  man^^  perhaps 
in  most,  cases  complicated  with  the  affective  value  of  various 
theological  conceptions,  such  as  responsibility  to  a  divine 
Judge,  possible  condemnation  to  eternal  misery,  etc.  Al- 
though these  ideas  originally  derive  their  rfaUhf  timbre  from 
the  elemental  sense  of  sin,  yet,  strangely  enough,  when  they 
are  once  accredited,  they  freqnently  supplant  it  by  the  power- 
fal  emotional  reaction  they  arouse,  and  the  grosser  emotions 
of  apprehension  and  fear  pass  for  the  sense  of  sin.  As,  in 
many  cases,  these  primitively  anthropomorphic  conceptions 
are  ignored  without  apparent  detriment  to  the  progress  of  the 
Begeneration- process,  the  natural  and  immediate  working 
of  the  sense  of  sin  might  safely  be  trusted » 

2.  Sei^f-Surkendeb,  Self-surrender  is  the  turning-point 
in  conversion.  We  might  expect  to  find  the  will  striv- 
ing with  increased  ardor  as  its  antagonists  yield  grounds 
Strangely  enough,  that  which  we  commonly  t<irm  *' wilP* 
seems  to  weaken  as  deliverance  approaches,  and,  against  all 
expectation,  the  victory  is  won  when  the  self-assertiveness  of 
the  individual  has  given  place  to  complete  resignation  to  **the 
will  of  God,"  This  self-surrender  motive  is  generally  con- 
sidered an  essential  condition  of  the  higher  i-eligious  life  : — 

When  all  that  separated  from  God  is  taken  away,  when  every 
Inordinate  desire  haa  undergone  the  prooeaa  of  eitcislon,  so  as  to  be 
reduced  into  ita  place,  and  to  be  put  into  entire  position  and  agree- 
meni  with  one  great  and  overruling  deBire  of  conformity  to  God*a 
will,  then  begins  the  new  hfe  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  term.  The 
aoul  no  longer  poBsesses  anything  which  it  calls  its  own^  but  may 
rmther  be  spoken  of  as  a  nuhjeci^  and  instead  of  possessing,  may  be 

Id  to  be  possessed  by  another.    Disrobed  of  the  life  of  nature,  it 

^thed  with  the  life  of  grace.— Prom  **  Correspondences  of  Faith 

id  Views  of  Mme.  Guyon,"  by  Henry  T.  Cheever. 

Confidence  and  resignation,  the  sense  of  subjection  to  a  higher 
will  which  rules  the  course  of  eventd^  but  which  we  do  not  fully 
oomprehendf  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  every  better  re- 
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lieion.— ^^UnterhaltuDgen^^  of  Goethe  with  Chancellor  Miiller,  p.  13L 
Resignation  to  the  wiJJ  of  God  is  the  whole  of  piety.  ,  .  .  . 
Our  resignation  may  be  said  to  be  perfect  when  we  rest  in  His  will 
as  our  end,  as  being  itself  most  jnst  and  right  and  good.— ^^  Fifteen 
Sermons,'^  by  Joseph  B  a  tier,  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham.  Sermon  on 
the  Love  of  God, 

In  the  famoQs'*  Sure  Guide  to  Heaven"  of  Joseph  AUeine,  we 
And  among  the  directions  for  Salvation:  "  Resign  up  aU  thy 
powers  and  faculties  and  thy  whole  interest  to  be  His.'*  The  cur- 
rent phrases:  **  to  accept  or  receive  Christ/'  *'  to  yield  one^s  self 
to  God,''  or  the  like,  are  expressive  of  the  same  psychological 
reality* 

At  this  point  of  the  conversion-process  the  sense  of  sin,  of 
impoteiicy,  of  depeodeoee,  is  alxmt  to  pass  over  into  confi- 
denee,  trusty  love  and  joy.  Let  us  attempt  an  analysis 
of  this  turning-point  and  its  surroundings. 

In  his  *' Confessions ''  we  see  St*  Augustine  violently 
lamenting  over  his  double-direction  wllL  For  a  number  of 
years  his  sense  of  duality  had  grown  in  intensity.  When 
the  final  crisis  is  upon  him,  he  is  clearly  aware  of  the  one 
remaiuiug  thing  that  j»revents  him  from  **entering  into  God's 
will  and  covenant/'  ^*  The  very  toys  of  toys  and  vani- 
ties of  vanities,  my  ancient  mistresses,  still  held  me;  they 
plucked  my  tieshly  garment  and  whispered  softly,  *  Dost  thou 
east  us  off ;  from  that  moment  shall  not  this  or  that  be  law- 
ful for  thee  forever  !^  '^  It  seems  that  this  desire  was  the  last 
bond  that  prevented  the  realization  of  the  peace  he  sought^ 
From  this  moment  the  struggle  becomes  a  tug-of-war  between 
two  currents,  two  classes  of  affections  :  the  love  of  his  mis- 
tresses and  tho  love  of  God. 

**  But  now  it  spoke  very  faintly  [the  voice  of  his  mis- 
tresses]. For  on  that  side  whither  I  had  set  my  face  and 
whither  I  trembled  to  go,  there  appeared  unto  me  the  chaste 
dipjnity  of  cootineney,  sei-ene,  yet  not  relaxedly  gay,  honestly 

alluring  me  to  come  and   doubt  not. and 

she  smiled  on  me  [and  said] cast  thyself  npon 

Him,  fear  not,  He  will  not  withdraw  Himself  that  thou  shonldst 
fall ;  cast  thyself  fearlessly  upon  Him,  He  will  receive  and 
will  heal  thee!  And  I  blushed  exceedingly,  for  that  I  yet 
heard  the  muttering  of  those  toys,  and  hung  in  sus- 
pense.'' The  struggle  goes  on  ;  *'  a  mighty  storm,  bringing  a 
shower  of  tears/*  supervenes  and  indicates  the  progress  of 
surrenderiug.  But  trust  in  God's  forgiveness,  and  in  His 
readiness  to  deliver  hira  from  his  sin  is  not  yet  complete.  He 
exclaims:  *'  *  And  Thou,  O  Lord — how  long  ?  how  long,  Lord, 
wilt  thou  he  angry,  forever  f  Remember  not  our  former 
iniquities,'  for  I  felt  that  I  was  held  by  them.  I  sent  up  these 
sorrowful  words  :  *  How  long  T  how  long  f  to-morrow  and  to- 
morrow !     Why  not  now  !    why  is  there  not  this  hour  an  end 
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to  ray  iincleanDesa  !'  '*  Presently  he  thinks  he  hears  a  voice 
tellio^  him  to  take  up  and  read  the  word  of  God,  Tliis  supposed 
manifestation  of  God's  interest  works  hope  and  faith  in  hinii 
for  he  remembers  one  Antony  who  was  converted  through  an 
oracle.  The  first  passage  on  which  his  eyes  fall  is,  **  Not  in 
rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  wantonness, 
not  in  strifes  and  envyings;  but  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  make  not  provision  for  the  tlesh  in  concupiscence.'' 
'*  Instantly  at  the  end  of  this  sentence, by  alight,  an  it  were,of 
serenity  infuse<l  into  my  heart,  all  the  darkness  of  doniTt  van- 
i»ihed  away,'*  and  now  what  he  feared  to  be  parted  from,  his 
mistresses,  had  become  a  joy  to  part  with.  This  voice  and 
this  passage,  taken  as  indication  of  God's  paternal  care  for 
him,  contributed  the  impulse  yet  lacking  to  enable  him  to 
achieve  the  sacrifice  of  that  which  had  been  for  years  his  de- 
light* Self -surrender  was  absohite;  consciousness  nnitied;  joy 
and  peace  foUoweti  in  the  track  of  grief  and  bitter  contrition. 
That  day  St.  Augustine  began  his  Chris tian  career.  We 
note  that  the  transformation  took  place  when  the  last  inhibi* 
tion  to  the  godwartl  current  gave  way.  Until  then  no  peace, 
no  unity,  no  conversion. 

It  should  l>e  noticed  that  although  the  conversioncontiict 
may  i>o  compared  to  the  daily  moral  struggles  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar,  it  differs  from  them  in  some  such  way  as  a 
fight  to  the  death  differs  from  a  fight  for  first  blood.  In  the 
latt>er  case  the  whole  man  is  not  involved,  only  a  few  eceen 
trie  c^lls  and  nerve  paths  are  in  play.  It  is  a  skirmish  of 
some  stray  soldiers.  In  the  former  events  the  hostile  iudivid- 
nals  have  been  gathering  from  all  over  the  land,  leaving  no 
stragglers  behind.  Every  one  has  been  called  upon  to  join 
one  or  the  other  of  the  armies,  and  now  the  confiict  is  final : 
the  issue  involves  the  whole  man,  every  cell  and  nerve  fibre. 
One  by  one  the  divisions  of  the  weaker  army  are  destroyed, 
until  there  remains  but  the  main  body,  and  then  the  final 
crisis  comes.  In  the  case  we  have  just  considered,  every 
oonsetons  resistance  but  one  had  yielded ;  this  one  over- 
powered, the  victory  is  complete,  the  land  passes  under  a 
new  ruler.  Henceforth  all  strife  ceases ;  harmony,  a  sense  of 
unity  and  corresponding  joy  piervade  the  organism.  Every- 
thing becomes  new,  the  foreign  as  well  as  the  internal  policy 
has  change<l,  and  a  new  oi'ganic  life  begins. 

It  is  evident  that  although  the  consciousness  of  sin  is  spe- 
eificaUy  the  same  in  every  individual,  the  particular  points  at 
ifusae  may  differ  very  much.  But  whatever  it  may  be,  the 
tendency,  or  the  direction  of  the  effort,  is  always  the  same ; 
nnification  of  consciousness  through  the  subjection  of  a  class 
o(  desires  in  opposition  to  another  class  of  desires. 
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In  the  case  of  Finney  the  opposing  tendencies  finally  orys- 
tallize  aronnd  one  well  defined  feeling,  pride.  His  unwilling- 
ness to  be  seen  praying  betrays  nnrradiness  to  abandon  him- 
self absolutely  to  the  promptings  of  God's  spirit^  and  to  es- 
pouse without  reserve  all  the  consequences  and  results  in- 
volved in  the  new  relation  to  Ood  which  he  craves.  This  in- 
hibition, although  trivial  in  its  external  asi>ect,  brings  to 
light  the  fundamental  resistance :  consideration  for  self,  self- 
assertion. 

He  knew  in  a  general  way  what  was  required  of  him. 
*^  I  had  to  submit  myself  to  the  righteousness  of  God  throng 
Christ."  To  conceal  himself  from  possible  passers-by  he 
creeps  into  a  space  left  oi>en  between  two  large  trees  fallen  to  the 
ground.  ''  In  attempting  to  pray  I  would  hear  a  rustling  in 
the  leaves,  as  I  thought,  and  would  stop  and  look  up  to  see 
if  somebody  were  not  coming.  This  I  did  several  times. 
.  .  .  Finally  I  found  myself  verging  fast  to  despair.  .  •  I 
began  to  feel  deeply  that  it  was  too  late,  that  it  must  be  that 
I  was  given  up  of  God  and  was  past  hoi>e.  ...  I  again 
thought  I  heard  some  one  approach  me,  and  I  opened  my  eyes 
to  see  whether  it  were  so.  But  right  there  the  revelation  of 
my  pride  of  heart,  as  the  great  difficulty  that  stood  in  the 
way,  was  distinctly  shown  to  me.  A.n  overwhelming  sense<rf 
my  wickedness  in  being  ashamed  to  have  a  human  being  see 
me  on  my  knees  before  God,  took  such  x>owerfnl  x>ossession 
of  me  that  I  cried  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  and  ezdaimed  that 
I  would  not  leave  that  place  if  all  the  men  on  earth  and  all 
the  devils  in  hell  surrounded  me.  .  .  .  The  sin  ap- 
peared awful  and  infinite.  It  broke  me  down  before 
the  Lord."  At  that  instant  a  passage  of  the  Bible  comes  to 
his  mind  and  brings  a  flood  of  light,  and  Finney  finds  him- 
self for  the  first  time  in  the  possession  of  a  heart-faith  which 
fills  him  with  peace  and  the  assurance  of  salvation.  Self- 
annihilation,  absolute  self- surrender  brought  with  it  joy  be- 
yond words,  the  sense  of  confidence  in  God — Fai(?i — and  of 
pardon.  Pride  is  often  the  centre  of  the  residual  resist- 
ance. 

The  sense  of  sin,  as  we  have  observed  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  is  at  times  little  more  than  a  feeling  of  physic^  misery, 
the  anguish  of  the  sickened  flesh.  In  such  cases  the  expres- 
sions **  regref  and  **  desire  for  relief ''  should  properly  take 
the  place  of  **  remorse  "  and  of  '^repentance,"  which  designate 
experiences  modified  by  specific  intellectual  considerations 
ignored  by  the  persons  we  speak  of.  This  primitive  conscious- 
ness is  especially  noticeable  in  persons  addicted  to  some  gross 
vice.  Drunkards,  for  instance,  frequently  show  no  sign  of 
the  sense  of  condemnation,  although  fully  aware  of  their  utter 
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worthles8nes8.  They  feel  Bbanie  at  their  deprradation,  bntare 
not  conscious  of  any  responsibility  towai*ds  God  for  breaking 
His  laws.  They  do  not  exclaim,  **  Ob,  my  sins,  iny  sins!'' 
hut  ratber  :  **Ob,  cursed  wretch  that  I  ara!"  The  ideas  of 
punishment,  of  eternal  death  or  of  ilamnaHon  raake  no  impres- 
sion npon  them  ;  the  realities  of  their  daily  life  ^o  beyond  the 
pictorial  power  of  imagination.  What  they  want  is  deliver- 
ance—deliverance from  the  unbearable  misery  of  this  life. 

Let  us  examine,  with  reference  to  self-surrender,  the  regen- 
eration of  some  grossly  vicious  persons, 

S.  H.  Hadley,  superintendent  of  the  old  Jerry  McAuley 
Water  Street  Mission  > — Thirteen  years  a^o,  in  the  Water 
8treet  Mission  iu  Kew  York  city,  after  having  listened  to 
twenty^fiveor  thirty  persons  relating  in  words  burning  with 
earnestness  their  deliverance  from  dypsomania,  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  **would  be  saved  or  die  right  there!''  When  the 
invitation  was  given  for  those  desiring  to  reform,  to  come  for- 
ward, he  accepted  the  call  and  knelt  down  at  the  foot  of  the  plat- 
form with  a  number  of  other  druukanls  ^'  How  I  wondered  if 
I  would  be  saved!  if  God  would  help  me!  I  was  a  total 
stranger;  but  I  felt  I  had  sympathy,  and  it  helped  me.  Jerry 
[the  famous  Jerry  McAuley]  made  the  first  prayer.  I  shall 
never  forget  it.  He  said  :  *  Denr  Saviour, won't  you  look  down 
in  pity  on  these  poor  souls!  They  need  your  help,  Lord  ; 
Ihey  can't  get  along  without  it.  Blessed  Jesus,  these  poor 
sinners  have  got  themselves  into  a  bad  hole.  Won't  you 
help  them  out !  Speak  to  them,  Lord,  do,  for  Jesus'  sake — 
amen!'  *'  Then  they  were  asked  to  pray  for  themselves. 
**  How  I  trembled  as  he  approached  me!  Though  I  bad 
knelt  down  with  the  determination  to  give  my  heart  to  God, 
when  it  came  to  the  very  monient  of  grand  decision,  I  felt  like 
backing  out.  The  devil  knelt  by  my  sitie  ami  whispered  in  my 
ear  crimes  I  had  forgotten  lor  mouths  :  *  What  are  yon  going 
to  do  about  such  and  such  raattms  if  you  start  to 
be  a  Christian  to-night !  Now  yon  cannot  afford  to  make  a 
mistake;  had  not  you  better  think  this  matter  over  and 
try  to  i\x  up  some  of  the  troubles  you  are  in,  and  then  start  T' 
Ob  what  a  conilict  was  going  on  in  my  poor  soul!  A  blessed 
whisper  said,  *  Come!'  The  devil  said,  *  Be  careful!'  Jerry's 
hand  was  on  my  head.     He  said,    *  Brother,    pray.'     I  said, 

*  Can't  you  pray  for  me? '  Jerry  said,  *  All  the  prayers  in  the 
world  won't  save  you  unless  you  pray  for  yourself.'  I  halted 
bat  a  moment,    and   then,   with  a   breaking  heart,    I   said  ; 

*  Dear  JeiHUs,  can  you  help  met'  Dear  reader*  never  with 
mortal  tongne  can  I  descril)e  that  moment.  Although  up  to 
Ibat  moment  my  soul  had  been  filled  with  indescribable 
{loami  I   felt  the  glorious   brightness  of  the   noonday  sun 
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fihine  into  my  heart ;  I  felt  I  was  a  free  man.  Oh,  the  preeioQS 
feeling  of  safety,  of  freedom,  of  resting  on  Jesus!  •  ,  .  . 
From  that  moment  till  now  I  have  never  wanted  a  drink  of 
whiskey »'*  This  man  has  given  his  life  to  the  rescue  of 
drunkards-  In  this  record  the  approach  towards  complete 
surrender  can  \m  foHowed  step  by  step.  He  had  laid  aside 
pride  enough  to  respond  to  the  invitation  and  thereby  con- 
fess publicly  his  inability  to  cease  drinking.  Old  crimes,  and 
that  which  the  settlement  of  thera  will  require  of  him,  pass 
before  his  mind  ;  for  a  moment  he  hesitat'CS  to  acxiept  the  atti- 
tude towards  tiiem  which  submission  to  God  would  demand. 
His  humble  prayer  for  succor,  and  its  effect,  indicate  that 
all  the  resistance  of  which  he  was  conscious  had  given  way, 
and  that,  as  he  called  upon  Christ,  he  thi*ew  himself  unre- 
servedly at  his  feet. 

Case  of  O.  (Appendix.)  After  every  drinking-bout  until 
the  last,  (K  feltcouhdent  that  he  would  be  able  to  restrain  his 
appetite.  The  sorrow  and  deep  shame  that  accompanied  his 
last  debauch  were  also  experienced  after  the  preceding  ones, 
but  the  one  characteristic  element  of  this  last  post- debauch 
state  was  that  all  hopes  of  self-deliverance  had  left  him.  For 
the  first  time  he  felt  convinced  that  his  passion  was  stronger 
than  his  determination  ;  the  light  that  had  illumined  the  hori- 
zon had  gone  out ;  the  future  was  all  darkness  ;  no  effort  of 
his  could  avert  the  coming  calamity.  In  that  state  of  will- 
surrender  he  turned  his  doubting  thoughts  to  God  for  help, 
ready,  as  be  has  said  to  me,  to  do  whatever  God  would  require 
of  him.     In  this  attitude  he  found  the  strength  he  lacked. 

Case  of  E.  (Appendix,)  An  Oxford  graduate,  the  son  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  **  About  mid- day  I  made 
on  my  knees  the  first  prayer  before  God  for  twenty  years.  I  did 
not  ask  to  be  forgiven  ;  I  felt  (hat  was  no  good,  for  I  would  be 
sure  to  fall  again.  Well,  what  did  I  dot  /  comvii((€d  my- 
self to  Hi  m  in  fJ/e profotnidesf  belief  that  my  individvality 
was^  fjoing  to  be  de^troyed^  that  He  would  take  all  from  me, 
and  1  was  willinr;.  In  such  a  surrender  lies  the  secret  of  a 
holy  life.  From  that  hour  drink  has  had  no  terrors  for  me ; 
I  never  touch  it,  never  want  it>  The  same  thing  occurred 
with  my  pipe  :  after  being  a  regular  smoker  from  my  twelftli 
year,  the  desire  for  it  went  at  once  and  has  never  returned. 
So  with  every  known  sin^  the  deliverance  in  each  case  being 
permanent  and  complete.  ....  Since  I  gave  up  to 
God  all  ownership  in  my  own  life.  He  has  guided  me  in  a 
thousand  ways,  and  has  opened  my  path  for  me  in  a  way 
almost; incredible  to  those  who  do  not  enjoy  the  blessing  of  a 
truly  surrendered  life." 

Case  of  li,  (Appendix. )  A  colored  man.  *  *I  began  att^ending 
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their  meetings  [the  Salvation  Army  meetinics]  in  the  Opera 
Hoase.  The  oftener  1  went,  the  more  miserable  I  t)eeame ;  but 
I  could  not  stay  away  ;  there  seemed  to  be  some  unseen  power 
that  forced  me  to  go,  and  so  I  went  until  I  could  endure  it  no 
longer.  The  night  1  went  to  the  altar  it  seemed  to  me  it  was 
a  last  chanee  for  me.  I  went  to  the  aitar  to  give  my  heart  to 
God,  not  a  part,  but  every  idoU  my  time,  my  talents,  and  all. 
I  made  a  full  surrender  of  everything^  and  God  for  Christ's 
sake  set  my  captive  soul  free.  .  .  ,  My  pen  fails  me  to 
deacribe  the  joy  that  thrilled  my  soul ''^ 

The  preceding  eases  illustrate  conversions  in  which  resist- 
ance focuses  on  one  special  vice.  The  struggle  is  against  one 
well  determined  appetite  or  desire.  In  the  generality  of 
cases  this  concentration  is  not  apparent ;  the  subject  is  in 
presence  of  his  sinful  tendencies  ;  no  particular  sin  is  singled 
out.  The  following  are  examples  of  such  diffused  sin-eon- 
Bcionsness  : 

Eleanor  Emerson  in  the  course  of  her  awakening  came 
to  tlie  discovery  that  **  all  my  external  goodness  sprung  from 
the  motives  of  self- exaltation  ;  or,  what  is  still  more  displeas- 
ing to  God,  that  it  was  designed  as  a  substitute  for  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ*"  She  tried  repeatedly  to  **  reconcile  my- 
sell  to  tlie  idea  of  l>eing  in  His  band  as  the  clay  in  the  hand 
of  the  potter.  But,  alas,  I  found  this  idea  more  and  more 
dreadfnl.'*  The  prayer  meeting,  where  she  knew  she  would 
be  urged  to  make  a  decision  and  yield  herself  to  the  solicita- 
tion of  God's  voice,  was  a  terror  to  her  soul.  Although  she 
had  determined  to  attend  no  more,  being  one  day  invited,  she 
concluded  to  go  for  the  last  time,  not,  however,  from  a  com* 
mendable  motive,  and  *Hn  all  the  obstinacy  of  despair  to 
hold  up  my  head,  which  htul  long  been  bowed  down,  like  a 
bulrush/'  Various  feelings  agitated  her  during  the  meet- 
ing :  *'  My  soul  seemed  humbled  in  the  dust  in  view  of  my 
condemnation  ;  while  I  was  constrained  to  cry  in  spirit, 
*Bven  so,  Lord  Almighty,  true  and  righteous  are  Thy  judg- 
ments!' At  this  view  of  my  wretched,  hopeless  situation,  the 
following  words  passed  sweetly  through  my  mind,  and  with 
such  delightful  energy  as  thrilled  through  my  whole  soul, 
and  filled  me  with  rapture  unspeakable: 

*  Jegus,  to  thy  dear  faithful  hand, 
My  naked  bouI  I  tru8t.^ 


'  TTie  person  through  whom  this  testimony  was  secured,  wiites: 
**  He  was  a  very  bad  man  and,  Hince  conversion,  he  has  lived  hon- 
etUjr  for  nine  years «  He  was  the  keeper  of  a  saloon  and  gambling 
den,  and,  of  course,  gave  up  that  means  of  supporL  He  has  since 
tteunlea  with  povertv,  ill-health,  and  old  age.  I  have  been  pro- 
fouDOly  impressed  wit  a  the  mystery  of  an  experience  like  hls/^ 
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'<  At  this  roo8t  cordial  disposal  of  myself  into  the  hand  of  a 
glorious  Eedeemer,  the  thick  clouds  seemed  to  disperse,  and 
give  place  to  such  a  transporting  view  of  the  glorious 
Saviour  as  no  words  can  express." 

The  crisis  of  John  Wesley  as  he  describes  it  in  his 
journal,  is  in  every  essential  respect  analogous  to  the  preced- 
ing one.  Until  the  event  called  his  conversion,  he  'had  not 
obtained  that  organic  transformation  which  works  unity  in 
the  moral  consciousness.  In  his  famous  letter  to  Law  he 
describes  himself  as  groaning  under  the  effort  to  fulfill  the 
works  of  the  law  and  to  find  in  them  peace  and  justification. 
Elsewhere  he  says,  **  In  this  refined  way  of  trusting  to  my 
own  works  and  my  own  righteousness,  I  dragged  on  heavily, 
finding  no  comfort  or  help  therein."  For  a  number  of  weeks 
preceding  his  conversion,  he  was  thoroughly  convinced  that 
he  was  not  a  Christian,  and  that  he  needed  a  radical  change 
to  become  one.  He  resolved  to  seek  the  living  faith  by  ab- 
solutely renouncing  all  dependence,  in  whole  or  in  part,  upon 
his  own  works  of  righteousness,  on  which  he  had  really 
grounded  his  hope  of  salvation,  though  he  knew  it  not,  he 
tells  us ;  and  by  praying  continually  for  a  full  reliance  on  the 
blood  of  Christ  shed  for  him  as  his  sole  justification.  He 
found  that  assurance  about  a  quarter  before  nine  Wednesday, 
May  24th,  1738,  according  to  his  own  statement.  White- 
field's  experience,  as  far  as  it  is  recorded,  conforms  with  that 
of  Wesley. 

Case  of  P,  (Appendix.)  Had  lost  all  hope  of  salvation  ;  his 
uppermost  thought  in  the  meeting  in  which  what  follows  took 
place,  was  that  he  would  never  l)e  able  to  obtain  pardon  and  sal- 
vation. At  the  close  of  the  sermon  the  minister  started  the  hymn^ 
*'  Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea."^  He  joined  in  the  sing- 
ing. Suddenly  the  Spirit  of  God — to  use  his  own  expression 
— seemed  to  make  every  word  of  that  first  line  work  within 
him.  He  felt  the  depth  of  its  meaning  and  its  truth  regard- 
ing him.  With  all  his  heart  he  sang  :  **  Without  one  plea," 
and  realized  as  he  had  never  done  that  Jesus  Christ's  sacri- 
fice was  for  his  benefit,  fthat  he  also  was  intended  to  be 
saved  ;  Christ  was  calling  for  him.  These  thoughts  and  their 
accompanying  feelings  flashed  like  lightning  upon  him  while 
the  singing  proceeded.  The  last  line  expressed  his  very  de- 
sire, ^*0  Lamb  of  God,  I  come,  I  come."  Before  the  last 
word  of  the  first  stanza  was  pronounced,  he  realized  that   his 

^  **  Just  as  I  am, — without  one  plea. 
But  that  thy  blood  was  shed  for  me, 
And  that  thou  bidd'st  me  come  to  Thee, 
O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come.'* 
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sins  were  forgiven  and  that  he  was  saved.  When,  while  the 
6€cood  verse  was  being  sung,  the  pa.stor,  walking  down  the 
aislef  stopped  near  him,  arrested  by  hii^  illn mined  face — and 
offering  his  hand  said,  **  Yon  are  a  Christian  " — **  Yes,  sir,'' 
be  responded  from  the  fullness  of  his  heart ;  a  minute  before 
be  had  despaired  of  ever  being  saved. 

What  was  required  from  Kev.  J.  O,  Feck  was — ^as 
he  thought  ^ — his  consecration  to  God's  service.  **  Sharp 
and  short  the  struggle.  Then  and  there,  I  dropped  on  my 
knees  and  dedicated  myself  to  God's  service  from  that  hour. 
I  prayed  until  1  felt  peace  with  God  through  onr  Lord  Jesns 
Christ.  When  I  arose  tJie  storm  had  ceased  and  the  sun  was 
shining.     J  was  in  a  new  world,  etc.'' 

We  have  chosen  the  preceding  cases  among  many  for  the 
clearness  with  which  they  set  forth  the  self-surrender  move- 
ments Many  others  might  ha  added  nearly  as  explicit,  for 
instance:  *' 1  yielded  myself  to  what  I  conceived  to  be 
Higher  Guidance.  I  yielded  with  trembling*  but  with  im- 
portonity.  At  the  close  of  tlie  period  I  found  myself  at  one 
with  all  things.'*  Or,  '*  I  found  my  heart  glowing  with  the 
most  ardent  love  towards  the  Saviour.  Tears  tlowed  without 
control.  The  language  of  my  heart  was,  O  my  dear  Saviour^ 
come  and  take  everlasting  possession  of  my  soul.  .  .  J^ 
The  verbal  expressions  vary,  but  their  purport  is  always  the 
aame :  I  feel,  realiz^e,  my  absolute  incapacity  to  live  right- 
eously by  my  own  endeavors }  it  is  all  over,  I  am  undone. 
From  my  efforts  can  eome  no  righteousness,  no  peace,  no 
salvation  ;  now,  I  lay  down  my  arras  and  am  unreservedly 
ready  to  do  whatever  Thou  shalt  eommaml*  This  attitude 
corresjKjnds  to  a  peculiar  pbysiolo^^ical  condition. 

The  self -surrender  movement  may  not  be  always  explicitly 
mentioned,  but  it  is  always  implied  iu  what  is  expressed; 
for  instance,  in  such  sentences  as  the  following:  **  f  did 
uot  darf)  to  give  myself  wholly  to  Him  '* — (l>r,  John  Living- 
Rtone);  or,  **  I  cannot  say  that  1  felt  strong,  but  rather  weak 
like  a  child,  and  yet  not  in  a  sense  that  I  must  sin'' — («/.)»  or 
many  expressions  of  J/*and  of  /.  in  the  story  of  their  remarka- 
ble ti-ansformation  ;  or  in  Jonathan  Edwards'  striking  expres- 
aian   that  God's  absolute  sovereignty   and   justice   with   re- 

2ect  to  salvation  and  damnation  has  often  appeared  to  him 
liff/if/ttf!  (See  Edwards^  Conversion.)  The  attitude  of 
mbfiolute  dependence  could  not  be  more  beautifully  expressed. 
Mau'S  reason  i-evolts  against  the  al»use  of  power  of  a  Creator 
who  dooms  his  creatures  to  endless  perditiou,  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  But  Edwards^  **  aliamlon  '^  to  the 
will  of  God  ijives  him  such  a  sweet  trust  and  peace  that  even 
thin  apparently  fiendish  decree  brings   delight   to   his   heart. 
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He  is  the  lover  who,  careless  of  the  fate  awaitiug  him, 
himself  up  to  fond  embraces,  and  would  find  even   death 
ceptable  were  it  to  come  from  the  hands  of  the  beloved. 

The  following  observation  from  **  A  Narrative  of  SurpriB- 
ing  Conversions  in  Northampton/-  by  Edwards,  deserve-s 
qnotatioo  here  :  **The  drift  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  His  legal 
strivings  with  persons,  has  seemed  most  evidently  to  be  to 
make  way  for,  and  to  bring  t4>,  a  conviction  of  their  absolute 
dependence  on  ITiw  Sovereign  power  and  grace  and  the  uni- 
versal need  of  a  Mediator,  by  leading  them  more  and  more  to 
a  sense  of  their  exceeding  wickedness  and  guiltiness  in  Hig 
sight :  .  .  .  *  that  they  can  in  no  wise  help  themselves, 
and  that  God  would  lie  wholly  just  aud  righteous  in  rejecting 
them*     .     ,     .     aud  in  casting  them  off  forever " 

A  considerable  part  of  our  material  having  come  from  io- 
dividiials  of  common  school  education,  and  conversion  being 
often  related  after  a  considerable  interval  from  its  occur- 
rence»  it  cannot  be  expect+'d  that  every  subject  will  l»e  able  to 
dissect  his  exjjerience  finely  enough  to  set  forth  clearly  the 
various  phases  of  so  complicated  a  process.  The  difficulty 
of  introspection  is  extreme  t>ecanse  of  the  emotional  tempest  i 
that  usually  reigns  at  the  time,  A  gentleman  of  fair  culture 
answered  as  follows  question  five:  ^*I  think  some  of  the] 
questions  under  No.  5  are  rather  ridiculous,  as  if  a  person 
coultl  rememl>er  the  various  thoughts  and  feelings  in 
his  mind  and  heart  at  the  moment  of  conversion! *■  Despite 
this  difficulty,  surrender  is  exidicitly  mentioned  in  most  of 
the  records. 

The  reader  has  likely  noticed  the  striking  diversity  in  the 
feelings  apparently  uppermost  in  the  conversion-experience  of 
various  persons.     Some  give  prominence  to  their  desire  for 
humility ;  others  are  absorbed  in  the  feeling  of  their  impotency  ' 
and  unutterable  woo;  still  othei^  are  annihilated  and  lie  pros- 
trate in  complete  self- surrender,  while  the  attention  of  some  is 
Jield  by  the  warmth  of  confidence,  —  they  speak  of  hope,  of 
trust;  and  still  others  seem  to  ignore  humility  and  their  pow- 
erlessness,  and  are  carried  on  by  a  love  impulse   to  faith  in. 
God  and  Christ.      The  words  sin,  humility,  impotency,  utter 
wretchedness,  despair,  self- surrender,  hope,  trust,  love,  faitb. 
—  in  the  order  we  have  placed  them  —  mark  in  a  rough  way 
stages  in  the  evolution  of  the  con  version -process.     According 
to  one's  temperament  and  disposition,  or  depending  upon  more 
trivial  circumstances,  certain  phases  of  it  stand  oat   in   more 
intense  color  aud  occupy  longer   the   field   of  consciousness. 
It  is  evident  that  humiliation  cauuot  precede,  but  will   follow 
upon  the  discovery  of  one's  own  wickedness  ;  that  impotency 
will  be  realized  only  after  repeated  defeats ;  that  it  may  be 
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companied  by  despair;  that  absolute  self- surrender  can  be 
>nsented  to  only  when  the  former   stage  has   been   realized, 
ad  that  living  faith,  born  of  loving  confidence,    cannot  pre- 
ie,  but  may  follow  upon  tiie  realization  of  the  need  of  help. 
These  words,  then,  describe  the  stages  of  a  continuous  pro- 
mB.     That  process  may  stop  anywhere  and   never  be  coni- 
^  as  in  the  case  of  moi^t  men.     Although   it  must  be 
ted  opon  as  continuous,    there  is   in   it   a  turning  point 
rhieb  divides  it  into  two  parts  :  the  **  way  down  ■  ■    and  the 
*  way  up  ;"  or  the  **  negative  "■  and  tJie  **  positive  '*   phase, 
etweeu  absolute  surrender  at  the  end  of  the  way  down  and  the 
irst  glimpse  of  hope,  constituting  the  first  step  of  the  second 
part  of  the  process,    there   is   a  change   of  direction.     That 
change  is  convtnfiony  if  one  wishes   to  use  the  word   in  its 
strict  etymological  meaning  ;  and  the  positive  phase  is  prop- 
erly   called  regpnerafion:    it  might   be  termed   atonement; 
while  the  negative  stage  might  be  named  dirt mp( Ion.     Al- 
though it  may  seem  that  there  is  no   necessary   link   between 
the  end  of  the  way  down  and  the  beginning  of   the  way   up, 
tthe  process  never  comes  to   an   end   at  this   point,    while   it 
requently  stops  somewhere   in   the   negative   phase.     There 
ire,  nevertheless,  a  nnml)er  of  cases  where  what  appears  to  be 
>mplet«  self-surrender  is  not   immediately   followed   by   the 
Ivent  of  the  upwardinove.     Confidence  and  trust,  love,  are 
Dade  impossible  by  some  inhibition,  as  in  the  case  of  Liv* 
!igfttone,who  could  not  believe  that  the  Lord  Jesus  was  will* 
'ing  to  receive  and  save  a  wretch  who  had  resisted  His  grace 
80  long  ;  or  in  that  of  Bunyan,  who  for  years   did  not   know 
whether  he  was  included  among  the  elect   or   not*  Gardiner, 
,  aft^er  being  delivered  from  his  sin,  had  no  joy  because  he   did 
not  know  whether  eternal  damnation  was  not  properly   to   be 
kis  lot.     But  it  should  not  be  tliought  that  the  efficient  cause 
rf  the   arrest   of   the   process  is   necessarily  an  intellectual 
'doubt.  Much,  rather,  are  the  doubts  the  token  of  a  remaining 
inward  resistance,  ignored  perhaps  by  the  subject. 

3.  FA.ITH.  We  have  seen  that  when  self- surrender  is  com- 
plelei  a  turning  point  is  reached  at  which  the  a£Fective  state 

^ang^  toto  cmlo.  Despair,  guilt  and  the  feeling  of  isolatioa 
superseded  by  joy,  the  sense  of   forgiveness,   confidence 

sd  faith*  This  small  word  '*  Faith  "  has  probably  received 
ttore  attention  in  Christian  countries  than   any   other   word 

Blonging  to  religion,  if  we  except  the  names  **God'^  and 
**Jesns.'*  **He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life'* 
[John  iii;3G)—'*  Justification  by  Faith '*—**  The  just  shall 
ive  by  Faith  '' — *'  Believe  [have  Faith]  and  thou  shalt  be 

iTedt*^ — From  generation  to  generation  these  mighty  phrases 
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have  filled  tbe  mouths  of  ChriBtians  \  they  have  passed  from 
heart  to  heart  and  quickeeed  them  to  better  living ;  aboat 
this  word,  endless  disciissioDs  have  arisen  and  momentoas 
battles  have  been  fonght»  councils  have  decreed,  creeds  have 
been  built  op.  This  word  must  have  a  potency  of  meaning 
adeqnat€3  to  the  role  it  has  played ;  to  what  psychologic^ 
reality  does  it  correspond  ! 

The  most  perplexing  eonfasion  reigns  as  to  the  use  of  the 
terms  **  belief,"  **  faith/ *  *' knowledge**'  There  is  in  re- 
ligions circles  a  deep- rooted  cooviction  that  there  exists  a 
something  different  from  intellectual  l»elief  and  knowledge  ; 
th&tobHCure  same f hi iiff  is^  by  general  agreement,  called  Faith; 
but  what  that  mysterious  word  means  is  too  vagnely  perceived, 
it  seems,  to  allow  of  a  consistent  use  of  clearly  differentiated 
terms*  One  defines  Faith  as  **  the  intuition  of  eternal  veri- 
ties," another  as  **the  organ  for  the  supernatural  and  divine  ;" 
the  definition  in  Hebrews  xi:l  is  known  to  all.  Others 
enlarge  it  to  make  it  simply  a  **  conviction  of  truth  founded 
on  testimony,"  and  use  **t»elief'^  as  synonymous  with 
**  faith  ;"  for  instance,  Hodge  in  his  ^*  Systematic  Theology," 
and  the  English  Bible, 

Assuming  at  the  beginning  of  our  investigation  that  there 
is  a  specific  psychic  state  which  is,  or  can  be,  accompanied 
by  certainty  as  to  the  reality  of  intellectual  conceptions,  relig- 
ious or  other  (a  certainty  not  secnred  l>y  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses of  the  mind  when  seeking  to  arrive  at  scientific  truth), 
we  shall  designate  this  negatively  defined  unknown  by 
**  Faith,"  to  distinguish  it  from  opinion,  l>elief  and  knowl- 
edge. These  three  words  —  opinion,  belief,  knowledge — ^we 
regard  as  denoting  various  degrees  of  conviction  resting  on 
grounds  of  the  same  natui^e^  *.  p.,  on  rational  cognition.  Thus 
we  may  escape  confusion  and  ambiguity.  Furthermore,  for 
the  sake  of  simplification,  we  shall  designate  by  the  word 
**  belief  "  the  class  containing  these  three  subdivisions. 

We  are  not  concerned  here  with  the  psychology  of  faith 
and  of  belief  in  general,  but  only  in  as  far  as  they  are  found 
in  conversion. 

Tbe  great  Jonathan  Edwards  furnishes  an  interesting  con- 
tribution to  this  part  of  our  study.  "From  my  childhood 
up,  my  mind  has  been  full  of  objections  against  the  doctrine 
of  God- 8  Sovereignty,  in  choosing  whom  He  would  to  eternal 
life,  and  rejecting  whom  He  pleased  ;  leaving  them  et^ernally 
to  perish  and  l>e  everlastingly  tormented  in  hell.  It  used  to 
appear  like  a  horrible  doctrine  to  me.  But  I  remember  the 
time  very  well  when  I  seemed  to  be  convinced  and  fully  satis- 
fied as  to  this  Sovereignty  of  God, and  His  justice  in  thus  eter- 
nally disposing  of  men,  according  to  His  Sovereign  pleasure. 
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Bat  never  conld  give  an  account  how^  or  by  what  means,  I 
was  thua  convinced,  not  in  the  least  imagining  at  the  time, 
nor  a  long  time  aft*ir,  that  there  wa«  any  extraordinary  in  flu* 
enee  of  God's  Spirit  in  it ;  but  only  that  now  I  saw  further, 
and  my  reason  apprehended  the  justice  and  reasonableness  of 
it.'\ 

Beason  convinced  without  any  intelle<*tual  argument  by  the 
extraordinary  influence  of  God :  this  is  the  work  of  Faith. 
We  note  in  this  experience  the  complete  absence  of  the  intel- 
lectual process  by  which  scientific  fonviction  is  produced. 
The  following^  (case  of  B,  in  appendix)  describes  the  expe- 
rience of  a  clergyman  now  in  the  prime  of  life: 

**  .  ,  .  .  For  three  days  the  wild  tide  swept  and 
surged  past  and  around  me,  I  felt  I  must  give  up  the  Gos- 
pel of  John  and,  if  so,  my  Christian  faith  also;  and  with  this 

the  universe  would  go. I  yielded   myself  to 

what  I  conceived  to  be  Higher  CJaidance.  ...  At  the 
close  of  the  period  I  fonnd  myself  at  one  with  all  things. 
Peac^j  that  was  all When  I  looked  at  my- 
self, I  fonnd  that  I  was  standing  on  the  old  ground,  but  cher- 
ishing a  toleration  of  doubt  and   a   sincere   sympathy    with 

doubters  such  as  I   had   never   known   before 

I  could  take  the  logical  standpoint,  and  could  see  that  they 
were  quite  convincing  [the  arguments],  and  yet  my  inward 
peace  of  belief  was  in  no  way  disturbed."  .  .  In  this  case, 
arguments  bring  to  the  ground  a  system  of  beliefs.  After  an 
emotional  crisis,  in  which  criticism  plays  no  part,  the  old  in- 
tellectual construction  is  found  standing  firmly,  in  spite  of 
blows  and  buffets  more  than  reasonably  able  to  throw  it 
down.  The  ground  of  belief  has  undergone  a  specific  change  ; 
arguments  no  more  affect  the  new  structure  than  blows  affect 
a  shadow.  It  is  no  longer  belief,  it  has  become  an  object  of 
Faith. 

Few  religious  experiences  are  as  perplexing  to  a  class  of 
earnest  Christians  as  that  of  John  Wesley.  At  the  aj^e  of 
thirty-five,  after  having  served  zealously  and  successfully  in 
the  ministry  of  the  English  church  for  ten  years,  and  attain- 
i&g,  by  constancy  of  purpose  in  the  pursuit  of  holiness,  the 
nioraJ  worthiness  which  he  himself  avows  in  the  searching  of 
heart  made  soon  after  his  return  from  Georgia  to  England, 
he  repeatedly  declares  that  he  is  not  a  Christian,  Not  that 
be  experienced  doubts  as  to  the  Christian  beliefs  (he  had 
doobtSt  it  is  true,  on  the  ship  when  returning  to  America, 
bot  only  such  doubts  as  are  unavoidable   in  simple   belief. 


■  ^  Prom  the  conyerslon  of  Ffeeident  Edwards. 

■  *  Caramunlcated  to  na  hy  Dr.  Burnhaizi. 
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They  soon  vanished  and  left  him  at  complete  rest  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  doctrines)  ♦  but  tiiat  hi«  religious  state,  his  inner 
unBatisfted  needs,  a  duality^  compelled  him  to  recognize  that 
to  be  a  Christian  was  to  be  moi-e  than  what  he  was*  **  Bat 
does  all  this  [bis  devoted  aud  self-sa<*rificing  labors]  make 
one  acceptable  to  God  !  Does  all  I  ever  did  or  can  know, 
say,  ^ive,  do,  snffer,  justify  me  in  His  sight !  or  ...  * 
that  I  am  as  touching  outward,  moral  righteousness,  blame- 
less t  or  (to  come  closer  yet>  fhe  having  a  rational  conviction 
of  all  fhe  trulhs  of  Christianif}/  ?  Does  all  this  give  a  daim 
to  the  holy,  heavenly,  divine  character  of  a  Christian  T  By 
no  means All  these  things,  though  when  en- 
nobled by  faith  in  Christ,  they  are  holy  aud  just  and  good, 
yet  without  it  are  *  dang  and  dross.' ''  He  concludes  that  he 
has  **  fallen  short  of  the  glory  of  God,-'  and  sets  to  work  to 
find  the  Faith  which  he  lacks.  A  long  period  of  increasing 
self  almscmcut  follows,  **  which  must  ever  precede  trae^  liv- 
ing faith  in  the  Son  of  God,- '  says  his  biographer.  The  sense 
of  self-iighteonsness  slowly  dies,  and  he  is  brought  to  the 
point  where  complete  self- surrender  becomes  possible.  Then, 
suddenly,  at  a  meetings  while  some  one  was  reading  the 
famous  Lnthcr-8  preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
'*  about  a  qnarter  Ix^foi-e  nine,  while  he  was  describing  the 
change  which  God  works  in  the  heart, through  faith  in  Christ, 
/felt  my  heart  strangely  warmed,  I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ, 
Christ  alone  for  Salvation  ;  and  an  assnrance  was  given  me 
that  He  had  taken  away  my  sins,  even  mine,  and  had  saved 
me  from  the  law  of  sio  and  death.''*  Notice  the  use  of  the 
word/ee/: — a  psycho-physiological  transformation  no  more 
dependent  upon  intellectual  information  and  belief  than 
a  sudden  tnrn  in  the  general  condition  of  a  patient  depends 
upon  the  medical  theories  he  holds.  An  interesting  remark 
can  be  made  here  coucerniog  the  indnence  of  suggestion : 
it  is  as  the  change  which  God  works  in  the  heart  is  being  de- 
scribed that  the  very  same  transformation  takes  place  in 
Wesley. 

Doubts  vanished  from  the  mind  of  St  Augustine  at  the 
moment  he  gave  up  the  last  impediment  to  a  holy  life  :^  his 
unrighteous  loves.  Indeed,  intellectual  donbts  played  no 
part  in  the  conversion  to  Christianity  of  this  subtle  dialecti- 
cian* This  inconsistent  professor  of  intellectual  conviction 
forgets  his  art  when  most   needed,   it  seems,    and  receives 

^  From  WcBley's  ionrnal  as  quoted  in  Moore's  **  Biography  of 
Wesley.  »> 

*  It  would  be  in  closer  agreement  with  the  facts  to  tise  the  paa- 
sive  form  and  say:  when  the  last  impediment  to  a  holy  life  gave 
way. 
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bodily  the  Chrieitian  doctrines  on  the  strength  of  a  rbange  of 
heart!  The  victory  over  his  passion  becomes  the  g^round  of 
faith  in  doctrine^  Who  would  wonder  at  his  abandoning  his 
profession  after  such  a  shaming  experience  of  its  uselessnessl 
After  the  long  struggles  so  acutely  described  in  his  **  Confes* 
fiions/' —  a  contest  exclasively  moral,  as  the  reader  may  con- 
vince himself  by  referingto  the  account  of  his  conversion,  pp. 
328  and  329,  he  finally  reaches  the  point  of  complete  self- 
Burrender,  Even  those  **  very  toys  of  toys  and  vanities  of 
vanities/'  which  were  the  obstacle  to  the  unification  of  his  life- 
motive^  he  is  now  able  to  renounce  ;   thereupon,  **  by  a  lights 

i  9»  it  were,  of  serenity,  infusetl  into  ray  heart,  all  the  darkness 
of  doubt  vanished  awayJ^  The  son  of  Monica  has  exchanged 
his  vacillating  Ixflief  for  Faith ;  henceforth  he  is  to  devote 
himself  to  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  the  estab- 

I  lishment  of  right  religious  beliefs. 

The  neuropathic  Mrs.  Eleanor  Emerson  thus  glowingly 
describes  her  ecstatic  feelings  at  the  time  of  her  conversion  : 
*•  At  this  most  cordial  disposal  of  myself  into  the  hand  of  a 
glorioas  Kedeemer,  the  thick  clouds  seemed  to  disperse,  and 
give  place  to  such  a  transporting  view  of  the  glorious 
Baviour  as  no  words  can  express.  With  an  eye  of  faith  I 
beheld  the  transcendent  glory  more  conspicuous  than  that  of 
the  natural  sun  in  meridian  splendor,  when  bursting  from 
behind  the  thickest  clouds.  I  could  no  more  doubt  of  the 
being  and  divinity  of  Christ  than  of  my  own  existence.  He 
was  presented  to  my  spiritual  view  in  such  substantial  glory 
m  caused  me  to  adopt  the  exclamation  of  the  astonished 
mism :  *  My  Lord  and  my  God ! '  ,  .  ,  The  great- 
of  God's  chai-acter  and  the  glorious  scheme  of  i-edemp* 
tton  tilled  rae  with  wonder,  admiration  and  joy/'  The  belief 
in  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  doctrines  involved  in  the 
ieheme  of  rcSdemption,  is  made  to  pass,  by  that  ecstatic 
irradiation  supervening  upon  the  removal  of  the  last  inhibi* 
Hon,  into  the  domain  of  Faith. 

Finney  was  convinced  that  *^  the  Bible  was  the  true  word 
of  God  -'  and  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrines  respect* 
ing  salvation  before  he  thought  himself  a  Christian  ;  and  yet 
he  tells  us  that  *^  in  this  state  [the  state  he  describes  ae  the 
tepiii^m  of  the  Holy  Ghost],  I  waa  taught  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  as  a  present  experience.  ...  In- 
deed, I  did  not  know  at  all  what  it  meant  by  the  paaeage, 
*  Being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  through 
oor  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  "  Neither  did  Luther  nndemtaod 
iMiification  by  faith  ;  tortured  by  his  conscience  and   by   an 

PHfttbfied  thirst  for  union  with  God,   he  writhed  in  agony 

^  until  peace  came  and  with   it  the  underBtafxding  of  salvatioo 
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by  Faith »  This  living  experience  became  the  power  of  the 
Beformatioti  and  his  chief  stay  against  Rome's  **  salvation  by 
works."  It  was  also  the  centre  of  Finney's  preaching  as  of  aU 
the  great  Revivals  this  country  has  known. ' 

Frequently,  especially  in  persons  of  little  intellectual  devel- 
opment, conversion  and  Faith  are  not  preceded  by  intellectual 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  of  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
of  the  atonement,  etc.;  there  may  be  either  absolute  unoer- 
tainty  at>oiit  these  doctrines,  or  even  complete  ignorance  of 
their  existence.  Jonathan  Edwards,  whom  this  fact-  had  not 
escaped,  was  a  good  deal  perplexed  and  puzzled  by  this  lack 
of  deference  on  the  part  of  the  facts  to  theology.  **  It  must 
needs  be  confessed  that  Christ  is  not  always  distinctly  and 
explicitly  thought  of  in  the  first  sensible  act  of  grace  (though 
most  commonly  He  is);  but  sometimes  He  is  the  object  of  the 
mind  only  implicitly.  Thus  sometimes  when  persons  have 
seemed  evidently  to  be  stripped  of  all  their  own  righteousness 
and  to  have  stood  self -condemned  as  guilty  of  death,  they 
have  been  comforted  with  a  joyful  and  satisfactory  view  that 
the  mercy  and  grace  of  God  are  sufhcient  for  them  ;  that  their 
sins,  though  never  so  great*  shall  be  no  hindrance  to  their 
being  accepted  ;  that  there  is  mercy  enough  in  God  for  the 
whole  world,  and  the  like,  when  they  give  no  particular  or  dis- 
tinct thought  of  Christ*"  (From  a  **  Narrative  of  Surprising 
Conveisions  in  Northampton,'*)  Bat  Edwards  adds :  when 
questioned  **  it  appears  that  the  revelation  of  the  mercy  of 
God  in  the  Gospel,  is  the  ground  of  their  encouragement  and 
hope,*'  I,  6.,  they  had  not  forgotten  their  catechiam.  From 
our  observations  we  conclude  that,  in  the  city  missions  of 
to-day^  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  in  the  atonement — 
not  to  speak  of  other  doctrines — wieldavery  scanty  influence, 
and  is  generally"  absent  until  after  conversion,  at  which  time 
the  new  Christian  is  generally  instructed  in  the  popular 
theology.  I  pressed  (?.  with  questions  touching  the  religious 
beliefs  that  occupied  his  attention  in  any  degree  whatsoever 
during  the  night  of  hi?  conversion  and  the  preceding  days, 
but  could  obtain  nothing  more  than  what  is  recorded. 
Although  at  the  time  of  our  interview  he  was  well  informed 
as  to  **  Salvation  by  the  blood  of  Christ,"  ** Salvation  by 
faith,"   and    the    atonement   doctrine,  the  name  of  Christ 

1  **  As  regards  the  means  used  in  this  Revival  (in  Rooheater),  I 
would  say  that  the  dactrines  preached  were  thoae  that  1  always 
preached  everywhere.  The  moral  government  of  God  was  made 
prominent;  and  the  necessity  of  an  unqualified  and  universal  ac- 
ceptanee  of  God^s  will  as  a  rule  of  life;  the  acceptance  bjr  faith  of 
the  Lord  JesiiB  Chriei  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  m  all  His 
official  relatione  and  work  \  and  the  sanctiBcation  of  the  soul 
through  or  by  truth."^ — From  **  Finney's  Memoir." 
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appeared  neither  in  the  history  of  his  life  freely  fjiven,  nor  in 
answer  to  my  questions*  At  the  time  the  only  things  real  to 
him  were  his  misery,  his  complete  helplessness, and  a  dubious 
hope  that  some  mighty  power  called  God  might  be  willing  and 
able  to  save  him.  The  story  of  S*  H.  Hadley  presents  a 
similar  mental  state,  as  also  the  case  of  0.,  who  did  not  so 
mneh  as  mention  Christ  when  relating  his  experience,  and 
who  stated  that  doctrines  played  no  part  in  it,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  concept  of  God  as  a  power,  able  and  willing, 
perhaps,  to  succor  him*  Similar  remarks  can  be  made  with 
reference  to  the  great  majority  of  that  class  of  converts.  The 
following  quotation  from  Col.  H<  H*  Hadley^  well  known  in 
home- mission  circles,  the  instrument  of  the  reform  of  hundreds 
of  drunkards,  may  interest  the  reader,  if  only  by  its  pictnr- 
esqueness :  "Men  have  been  converted  in  the  delirium  tremens. 
It  knocks  all  the  theology  higher  than  a  kite!  I  don't  nnder- 
stand  it,  but  it  is  so.  Take  my  own  case^^ — ^a  big,  bloated 
drunkard,  had  fifty-three  drinks  the  day  before  I  was  con- 
verted, most  of  them  brandy  cocktails,  and  before  me  I  saw 
my  Lord  crucified  ;  I  was  converted-*'*  I  beard  myself  in  a 
New  York  City  Mission  men  tell  that  they  had  been  con* 
verted  while  intoxicated,  even  to  a  considerable  degree.  I 
found  satisfactory  evidence  that  their  story  was  correct,  and 
that  their  conversion,  judged  by  the  newness  of  their  life, 
was  genuine.  Subsequently  similar  facts  came  repeatedly 
to  my  knowledge. 

As  a  last  illustration  of  the  role  of  intellectual  beliefs  in  con- 
version, w©  report  the  harrowing  experience  of  the  famous  tern- 
perance orator,  John  B.  Gough,  who,  fortwenty-six  years,  gave 
eoDtinnons  proof  of  his  moral  regeneration  (see  appendix). 
Not  the  slightest  comfort  or  help  did  he  derive  from  the  idea 
of  God*8  goodness  and  readiness  to  help  him.  It  is  prac- 
tically the  conversion  of  an  atheist:  neither  God  nor  iesus 
Christ  is  mentioned*  The  sense  of  his  degradation  and  worth- 
lessness  does  not  involve  in  his  mind  responsibility  for  sin 
to  others  ;  he  is  absorbed  in  his  own  self.  He  battles  against 
himself,  poor  slave  aud  outlaw,  to  conquer,  if  possible,  the 
place  he  has  lost  in  society.  When  the  stranger  spoke  to 
bifn  on  a  public  street  in  Worcester,  kindness,  sympathy,  the 
proof  that  all  bonds  between  him  and  mankind  were  not  cut 
off,  and  that  men  still  had  confidence  in  his  manhood,  lighted 
tip  the  redeeming  flame  of  Faith.  '*  It  was  the  first  touch  of 
kind nesB  which  I  had  known  lor  months;  and  simple  and 
trifling  as  the  circumstances  may  appear  to  many,   it  went 
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right  to  my  heart,  and  like  the  wing  of  the  angel,  tronblc 
the  waters  in  that  stagnant  pool  of  affection/-  On  the  urgent 
request  of  the  stranger,  he  resolves  to  sign  again  the  absti- 
nence pledge.  **  I  said  to  myself :  If  it  should  be  the  last  act 
of  my  life,  I  will  perform  my  promise,  and  sign  it,  even 
though  T  die  in  the  attempt,  for  that  man  has  placed  oonfi- 
denee  in  me,  and  on  that  account  I  love  him."  This  time 
the  Saviour  was  not  Jesus  Christ,  but  an  humble  restaurant- 
waiter.  Names,  persons  and  representations;  a  sympathetic 
fellow-man,  Jesus  Christ,  or  God,  are  practieally  one,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  able  to  determine  the  birth  of  the  same  life  of 
love,  of  which  the  name,  viewed  from  a  slightly  different  po* 
si tion,  reads  **  FatV/i,'"  What  imports  is  that  the  regener- 
ating psychic  process  takes  place;  through  what  instrument, 
it  matters  little.  As  I  remarked  to  a  gentleman  who  waa 
collecting  data  for  me  that  the  cases  of  conversion  he  had  sent 
me  showed  a  startling  lack  of  discrimination  l>etween  Chriflt 
and  God,  he  answered,  **  To  them  God  and  Christ  are  one.^' 
Yes,  indeed,  and  both  owe  their  reality  to  our  love  and  our 
need  of  love*  They  might  be  compared  in  this  respect,  with- 
out irreverence,  to  Dante^s  Beatrice,  wh08e  reality  Bprung 
from  the.  poet's  heart. 

The  case  of  G.  falls  in  with  that  of  Gough.  The  loving 
sympathy  of  a  woman  became  in  him  the  leaven  of  the  new 
life. 

We  add  some  c|uotations  picturing  the  affective  condition 
of  the  **  faithful."  They  come  from  individuals  who  had 
wandered  far  away  from  conventional  righteousness.  B.  ex- 
perienced a  great  peace  of  soul,  a  great  quietude.  Care  for 
the  future  and  remorse  for  the  past  disappeared.  Love  and 
thankfnlness  took  their  place.  6'.  felt  that  "God  guided  him 
in  all  things  ;  that  He  cared  for  everything  which  concerned 
him  and  relied  confidently  on  Him,  although  during  that 
period  he  was  very  poor,  miserable,  without  proper  cloth- 
ing, and  suffering  from  hunger,"  //. ;  **  Since  that  moment 
joy  has  not  failed  him.  He  felt  God  in  his  heart,  had  the 
assurance  that  he  was  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  He 
was  happy,  even  though  at  the  time  he  had  no  shelter 
in  which  to  spend  the  night.  He  had  confidence  that 
God  would  never  forsake  him,"  T,:  **  At  the  time  of 
his  conversion  he  felt  that  God  was  a  Father,  that  He  wonld 
care  for  him  as  for  one  of  His  children."  The  indi- 
vidual,  until  then  isolated^  separated  from  the  world,  finds 
himself  at  one  with  God*  Adam,  banished  on  account  of  sin, 
is  re^idraitted  to  the  presence  of  the  Lord  in  the  garden  of 
Eden ;  a  bond  of  love  and  confidence  unites  him  to  all  crea- 
tion.   A,  Fassler's  autobiography,  **Un  Eelfevement/*   is 
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int-eresting  illastration  o!  the  passage  from  the  isolation  of 
'*  selfoess  ''  and  the  accompanying  practical  and  theoretical 
immorality  to  the  sympathetic  attitude  and  the  new  life  it  in- 
Tolves.  How  beautifnlly  the  life  of  St,  Francis  of  Asaisi  ex- 
prea^es  this  oneness  with  nature,  which  none  but  the  sonl 
undivided  by  sin  can  enjoy*  Meek  Francis  found  in  life  the 
peace  and  unity  which  Christian  and  Buddhist  ascetics  sought 
in  death.  The  deluded  disciple  of  Buddha  grows  stolid  and 
inane  in  the  pursuit  of  Nirvana,  while  8t.  Fi*ancis'  he^rt 
thrills  at  the  sight  of  the  very  earth-worms  ;  the  trees  of  the 
forest,  the  star  in  distant  heavens,  the  bird  on  the  tough, 
every  creature,  dumb  or  speakings  moving  or  inanimate,  is 
his  brother  or  sister :  **  Praised  he  my  Lord  for  Sister  Moon 
and  for  the  stars,  which  thou  hast  creatml  in  the  heavens, 
clear  and  beautifuL  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  Brother  Wind, 
lor  the  air  and  the  clouds,  for  the  pure  sky  and  for  all  time, 
which  give  life  and  sustenance  to  Thy  creatures.  .  .  , 
Happy  they  who  shall  be  found  conformed  to  Thy  Iioly  will, 
for  the  second  death  can  do  them  no  hurt."  What  most  dis- 
tinguishes Jesus  Christ  from  other  men  is  a  more  perfect 
aense  of  moral  unity*  He  revealed  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
beeause  he  felt  himself  indeed  the  Beloved  Son  from  whom  the 
Father  has  no  secret. 

When  the  sense  of  estrangement,  fencing  man  about  in  a 
narrowly  limited  ego,  breaks  down,  the  individual  finds  him- 
ftelf  *'  at  one  with  all  creation/'  This  extension  of  the  ego  is 
worth  more  careful  attention  than  we  can  give  it  here.  When 
the  egoistic  will  yield^i,  personality  does  not  Ijecome  more 
Eharply  defined/but  letes  so;  moi-e  diSuse,  it  tentis  to  lose 
itself  in  the  general  life,  or  general  wilh  It  is  that  which  is 
strictly  personal  which  gives  to  self  its  roughest  sensations  ; 
the  saint  is  hardly  conscious  that  he  is  a  distinct  being,  iso- 
lated from  the  world  ;  he  lives  in  the  universal  life;  heand 
man,  he  and  nature,  he  and  God,  are  one.  We  find  here 
again  the  rat  son  iVSfre  of  this  universal  craving  to  yield  one's 
self,  to  give  up,  to  re* enter  Nature' 8  womb  and  live  of  its 
lUe.  That  state  of  confidence,  trust,  union  with  all  things, 
wing  upon  the  achievement  of  moral  unity,  which  we 
e  found,  more  or  less  tersely  expressed,  in  every  conver- 

lion  considered  is  the  Faith  statt* 
The  preceding  pages  have  made  apparent,  we  hope,  the  ac- 

jeeaorlness  of  doctrinal  beliefs  in  regeneration.  The  first  l>art 
of  the  conversion- process  ending  in  absolute  self-surrender, 
needs  have  no  dogmatic  forerunners  or  accompaniments  ;  the 
of  sin  and  \Xb  natural  feeliugconseqiiences  are  all  that 
exist.  From  it  tlows  out  everj^  experience  of  the  **  way 
iiawn  :"  wretchedness,  feeling  of  isolation,  conviction  of  iiu^ 
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bility  to  realize  the  noity  of  purpose  longed  for  and  finally 
even  despair.  With  the  disappearance  of  every  known 
fiinful  desire,  a  psychic  revolution,  harmonizing  the  motor 
tendencies*  takes  place  and  brings  peace  and  joy.  Keither  is 
there  any  place  for  the  necessity  of  doctrinal  beliefs  in  this 
'*  positive  phase.'*  The  only  point  at  which  doctrinal  be- 
liefs might  condition  the  process  is,  then,  the  turning  point; 
before  and  after  the  conversion -process  all  is  deternjined  by 
physiological  laws,  just  as  the  round  of  feelings  through 
which  we  pass  during  a  bodily  disturbance.  We  shall  come 
back  later  on  to  this  turning  point. 

We  have  seen  also  that  various  dogmatic  beliefs  supposed  by 
Christian  theology  to  be  necessary  to  Salvation,  suddenly,  on 
the  advent  of  the  faith -state,  acquire  a  character  of  certainty 
specifically  distinct  from  the  one  they  enjoyed  previously. 
These  dogmas,  we  have  noticed,  were  in  some  cases  believed 
in  before  conversion ;  in  others,  they  were  dist>elieved  or 
ignored.  Whichever  of  them  happened  to  be  held  on  satis- 
factory rational  grounds,  or  euggestc?d  to  the  mind  by  the 
experience  undergone  at  conversion,  as,  for  instance,  in  Mrs, 
Emerson^ s  case,  or  yet  any  religious  belief  accepted  on  the 
authority  of  tradition  as  essential  to  conversion,  assumed  dur* 
ing  the  regenerating  crisis  a  new  realty,  and  became  an  object 
of  Faith.  In  this  new  state,  discussion  is  no  more  possible, 
because,  inasmuch  as  the  ground  of  assurance  is  not  rational, 
argumentation  is  irrelevant.  The  seminary  student  expresses 
this  with  pleasing  ingenuousness:  ** Strange  to  say,  the 
argumeota  seemed  not  to  enter  into  my  thinking.  There 
were  no  appropriate  faculty  and  capacity  for  them  in  me* 
They  wtood  ai>art  from  me.  I  could  take  the  logical 
standpoint  and  could  see  that  they  were  quite  convinc* 
ing,  and  yet  my  inward  peace  of  belief  was  in  no  way 
disturbed."  **  Conviction ''  is,  we  see,  a  derived  prodnot, 
a  mere  casual  off  shoot  of  the  fnith  state,  having  in  itself  no 
necessarj^  worth*  It  is  consequently  a  gross  error  to  imagine 
that  the  chief  practical  value  of  the  faith- state  is  its  power 
to  stamp  with  the  seal  of  reality  certain  theological  cx)neep- 
tions.  On  the  contrary,  its  value  lies  solely  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  psychic  correlate  of  a  biological  growth  reducing 
contending  desires  to  one  direction ;  a  growth  which  ex- 
presses  itself  in  new  affective  states  and  new  reactions 
larger,  nobler,  more  Christ-like  activities.  The  strongest 
pillar  of  Christian  "  orthodoxy  "  rests  not  on  rational  argo* 
ments,  but  on  such  experiences  as  those  we  have  quoted. 
The  men  who  have  contributed  most  during  the  last  cen- 
turies to  keep  together  the  Christian  system  have  derived 
their  assurance  and  the  ardor  with  which  they  forced  it    upon 
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tbe  world  from  a  convereionexperience.  When  biblical  criti- 
eism^  when  historieal  and  nattiral  science,  when  psychology 
threatens  the  antique  structure,  it  is  in  the  regenerating 
power  wielded  by  Christianity  that  the  shaken  believer  finds 
shelter  and  rest.  The  ground  of  this  specific  assurance  in 
religions  dogmas  is,  Ihen^  an  affective  experience.  Finney,  for 
instance,  feels  a  peculiar  emotional  disturbance,  that  he  likens 
to  a  wave  of  electricity  going  through  and  through  him  ;  im- 
mediately this  sensation,  seeking  for  an  adequate  cause,  con- 
nectH  itself  with  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  related 
doc^trines.     His  phraseology  is  worth  quoting  : 

*<  I  instantly  seized  hold  of  this  with  my  heart*  I  had  in- 
tellectually  believed  the  Bible  l>efore,  but  never  had  the  trnth 
been  in  my  mind  that  faith  was  a  voluntary  trust  inst^ead  of  an 
intellectual  state.  I  was  as  conscious  as  I  was  of  my  exist- 
ence of  trusting  at  that  moment  in  God's  veracity.'-  Speak- 
ing of  Bible  promises  he  says  :  **  They  did  not  seem  to  fall 
BO  much  into  ray  intellect  as  into  my  heart."  St.  PauPs  con- 
version did  not  rest  on  speculations,  but  on  affective  experi- 
ences. Luther  suddenly  tinds  himself  at  peace,  relieved  from 
the  load  of  sin, which  no  amount  of  good  works  had  Ix^en  able 
to  purge  away,  and  then  the  scheme  of  salvation  by  faith,  to- 
gether with  the  related  doctrines,  becomes  for  him  an  unshak- 
able reality.  Z.  did  not  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ ; 
bat  when  the  wonderful  transformation  c^me  to  pass,  the  di- 
vinity of  Jesus  appeared  to  him  as  sure  and  evident  as  conver- 
sion itself.  /.,  after  having  under  pressure  of  the  voice  of 
conscience  confessed  to  a  man  the  wrong  he  had  done  him,  de- 
clares, '*  I  found  a  deeper  peace  and  a  greater  gladness  than 
I  ever  had  before.  If  confirmed  ntf/faifh  in  (he  realihj  of 
God^s  Word,  ChrisPs  Work,  and  my  own  conversion," 
Every  conversion  could  furnish  illustrations  similar  to 
these*  In  these  cases  certain  conceptions  are  associiited  with 
an  actual  affective  experience  in  the  relation  of  cause  to 
'  «llect.  The  objects  of  Faith  may  even  be  preposterous;  the 
affective  stream  will  float  them  along  and  invest  them  with 
its  unshakable  certitude.     The  more  startling  the  affective 

!  experience,  the  less  explicable  it   seems,    the   easier  it  is    to 
make  it  the  carrier  of  unsubstantiated  notions.     The   unwar- 
ranted   support    given    to     theologitral    conceptions   by   the 
affective  life  is  due  to  nothing  else  than  to  the  universal   and 
unavoidable  proneness  to  connecting  things  as  cause  and  effect 
^  for  tbe  only  reason  that  they   are   together,   or   follow   upon 
<  aacb  other,  in  the  mind.     I  fell  once  into  a  controversy  with 
[a  very  earnest  and  good  man  concerning  the  atonement  as  un* 
[fleretood  by  a  narrow  church.     As  he  was  cornered  by  argu- 
BDla  pointing  to   the  irrationality  and   immorality  of  the 
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doctrine,  he  saddenlj  ceased  arp^iioR  *iid  exclaimed  :  •*  It 
may  appear  so,  bat  I  caonot  doubt  it ;  /  have  experienced 
iV^  He  had  experienced  not  only  a  change  of  heart,  bat  also 
the  transcendent  doctrine  ot  the  atonement!  Many  of  the 
most  deeply  rooted  snperstitions  arise  from  similar  accidental 
associations  between  senRations  or  emotions  and  ideas. 

It  is  not  in  the  province  of  thi8  essay  to  consider  in  its  gen- 
eral aspects  the  grreiit  <]oestion  of  the  relation  of  feeling  and 
sensation  to  intellect.  But  since  onr  subject  leads  us  to  it, 
we  shall  subjoin  some  facts  taken  from  a  different  sphere, 
showing  in  a  striking  manner  liow  the  feeling  of  reality  be- 
longing to  a  sensation  or  to  an  emotion  is  transferred  to  an 
intellect lui!  concept. 

In  certain  forms  of  insanity  characterized  by  perturbations 
in  tlie  somatic  or  specilic  sensations,  explanations  of  a  most 
irrational  sort  are  entertained  and  partake  in  the  reality-limbre 
of  the  unfamiliar  feelings  they  are  meant  to  account  for.  A 
general  paretic'  suffering  from  heart  trouble  imagined  that 
some  invisible  being  was  pumping  wind  into  him.  The  loud- 
ness of  the  heart  beats  and  murmurs  had  given  rise  to  the 
delusion.  More  striking  is  the  case  of  a  young  girl  suffering 
from  mysophobia.  *  Bhe  was  troubled  by  an  imaginary  in- 
ability to  keep  her  hands  clean  ;  she  would  l>e  washing  them 
every  minute.  When  questioned  about  her  general  condi- 
tion,she  would  complain  of  the  uneasiness  that  her  dirty  hands 
gave  her.  One  day  some  gentlemen  attempted  to  prove  to 
her  that  she  was  mistaken.  **  When  did  you  wash  your 
hands  last!'* — About  two  minut€*s  ago, — What  have  you  been 
doing  since  then  ! — Reading  the  newspaper.  (She  was  hold- 
ing it  in  her  hands.) — Is  your  newspai>er  dirty!— Aft-er exam- 
ination, the  answer  was,  '*No,'' — You  have  done  nothing  else 
since  you  washed  !  —No. — Then  your  hands  cannot  l>e  dirty! , 
Her  hands  were  examined  by  the  persons  present  and  de- 
clared perfectly  clean.  Bhe  gazed  at  them  evidently  per- 
plexed, endeavoring  in  vain  to  find  dirt  spots,  and  after  a 
short  silence,  cxelaiuied  impulsively  r  **  Bu!  I  feel  they  are 
dirhjJ^  She  also,  as  the  seminary  student,  could  take  the 
logical  standijoint,  and  see  that  Ihe  arguments  were  quite  con- 
vincing. Against  such  a  ground  of  l>elief  as  hers,  intellectnal 
considerations  cannot  avail.  Who  does  not  know  by  personal 
experience  to  what  nonsensical  ideas  a  mastering  fear  will 
give  reality!  When  the  danger  is  past,  we  laugh  at  our  ab- 
surdity ;  but  if  the  affective  state  continues,  the  ijelief,  how- 
ever irrational  and  groundless  it  may  be,  remains  as  an  object 
of  faith,  t\  e.,  it  participates  in  the  sense  of  reality  possessed 

^  Seen  at  the  Worceeter  State  Lunatic  Asylum. 
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by  the  affective  experience  itself.  The  cold  philosopher  who 
ignores  the  mighty  religious  affective  states,  sneers  at  the  super- 
etitious  Christian.  He  cannot  nnderstand  how  men  of  broad 
culture  and  good  common  sense  can  give  assent  to  doctrines 
to  him  80  preposterons.  The  mystery  vanishes  when  the 
slavery  of  the  intellect  to  the  affections  and  sensations  is 
lully  realizeii. 

Our  theological  systems  and  articles  of  faith  are  the  body 
of  justifications  given  to  the  varions  affective  experiences  of 
religious  life,  arranged  and  systematized,  more  or  less  con- 
formably to  the  science  and  philosophy  of  the  time,  according 
to  the  degi-ee  of  scientific  spirit  and  knowledge  of  those  who 
assumed  the  labor  of  codification.  If  the  religious  experi- 
•ences  of  onr  day  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  be- 
^nning  of  our  era,  the  conceptual  world  has  changed  won- 
drously*  Nevertheless  we  still  keep  the  precious  stone  in 
the  old  unbecoming  setting,  for  fear,  they  say,  that  the  stone 
will  crumble  to  pieces  if  transferred  to  a  newer  mounting^ 
and  we  continue  to  assert  that  the  old  one  is  genuine  gold, be- 
cause the  genuineness  of  the  stone  has  been,  and  is  being,  re- 
peatedly tested.  Meanwhile,  very  many,  and  these  among 
the  best,  are  made  to  care  little  for  the  jewel  on  account  of  its 
fepnlsive  setting, 

4.  Justification.  The  sudden  revulsion  of  the  affective 
state  experienced  in  conversion  is  usually  interpreted  as  due 
to  the  disappearance  of  the  load  of  sin  ;  it  is  taken  by  the  sub- 
ject as  the  warrant  of  his  juHlijication  and  of  his  salvation. 
If  the  pre-conversion  struggle  is  caused  by  the  strife  between 
desires,  some  of  which  are  identified  with  the  individual  will 
to  livct  and  some  looked  upon  as  not  belonging  to  the  ego 
(the  promptings  of  the  Holy  Spirit),  it  is  but  natural  that 
when  the  last  rt^sistanee  of  the  selfish  will  gives  way,  when 
the  will  to  sin  (not  the  impulse)  has  surrendered,  the  sense  of 
condemnation  should  forthwith  disappear  and  make  room  for 
a  consciousness  of  pardon,  a  sense  of  release. 

Narrower  daily  experiences  make  this  phenomenon  one  of 
4be  beat  known  to  every  one  :  it  is  tension  followed  by  re- 
[tontion ;  indecision  culminating  in  resolution.  In  the 
cChfistian  in^nsciousness  this  phenomenon  becomes  especially 
^Interesting,  first  on  account  of  it^  scope — it  involves  the 
whole  reaction  apparatus,  the  direction  of  the  whole  moral 
life,  and  aflec'ts  every  future  action  having  a  conscious  moral 
bearing  ;  and  secondly,  on  account  of  the  t^mplication,  the 
mrttcuhir  hoes  it  receives  from  religious  beliefs.  If  the  sub- 
jective duality  is  conceived  of  as  due  to  sin  against  an  exter- 
Being,  the  cessation  of  the  contiict  is  looked  npon  as  the 
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reBolt  of  God* 8  pardon.  In  a  great  many  casea  of  conversion 
we  find  this  sobjective  experience  expressetl  as  God's  for- 
ffivenem^  as  the  application  to  the  soul  of  Christ's  atoninff 
sacrifice^  and  then  it  becomes  the  ground  of  faith  in  the  re- 
lated doctrines.  Bat  in  other,  no  less  numeroas,  cases  the 
experience,  in  spite  of  Christian  education,  does  not  assume 
the  asi>ect  of  a  relation  between  man  and  God.  Many  con- 
verts, as  we  have  seen  in  the  chapter  on  the  sense  of  sin,  do 
not  use  *' pardon,"  **  justification,"  or  similar  words;  tiiey 
only  make  mention  of  the  sense  of  relief  and  of  the  joy  which 
they  experienced* 

I^t  us  see  what  information  our  material  gives  on  this 
point. 

Bometimes  the  obtained  unification  of  consciousness  is  not 
immediately  recognized  as  the  goal  striven  for.  3/.,  for  in- 
stance, wrote  :  **  It  seemed  as  if  Jesus  himself  had  come  into 
my  body,  and  taken  full  possession  of  rae.  I  did  not  know, 
though,  that  I  was  saved,  as  we  call  it  now  ;  but  I  knew  God 
had  had  mercy  upon  me,"  The  famous  revivalist,  Kettleton, 
relates  that  **not  long  aft<3r  this  an  unusual  calmness  pervaded 
my  soul,  which  I  thought  little  of  at  first,  except  that  I  was 
freed  from  my  awful  convictions,  and  this  sometimes  grieved 
me,  fearing  that  I  had  lost  all  conviction  [of  sinfulness]." 
But  on  hearing  other  Christians  relate  their  experiences,  he 
realized  his  conversion.  Finney:  '*....  I  found  that  my 
mind  had  become  most  wonderfully  quiet  and  peaceful.  I  said 
to  myself,  'What  is  this  !  I  must  have  grieved  the  Holy  Ghost 
entirely  away.  I  have  lost  all  my  conviction.  .  .  .  Why!* 
thought  I,  *  I  was  never  so  far  from  being  concerned  about  my 
own  salvation  in  my  life,  •  .  •*"  In  his  perplexity  he 
goes  as  far  as  to  question  whether  or  not  he  has  committed 
the  unpardonable  sin,  and  he  endeavors  to  bring  back  the 
load  of  sin.  **  But  take  any  view  of  it  I  would,  I  could  not 
be  anxious  at  all  about  my  soul  and  about  my  spiritual  state. 
The  repose  of  my  mind  was  unspeakably  great.  I  never  can 
describe  it  in  words."  The  affective  state  prevented  the  re- 
viving of  the  seuse  of  sin.  Likewise  Hallock,  although 
he  had  jiassed  through  the  whole  process  of  regeneration,  re- 
mained for  a  while  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
**  born  again."  He  relates  in  his  **Memoiis"  more  than  one 
case  similar  to  his  own.  Edwards  wrote  of  the  converts  of 
the  Northampton  Revival :  **  There  is  wrought  in  them  a 
holy  repose  of  soul  in  God  through  Christ,  and  a  sweet  dis- 
position to  fear  and  love  Him,  ....  and  yet  they  have 
no  imagination  that  they  are  now  converted ;  it  does  not  sa 
much  as  come  into  their  minds."  That  the  actual  experience 
of  **salvation"  should  not  be  immediately  identified  with  the 
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preconceived  representation  of  it,  is  not  surprising.  The 
after- conversion  state  cannot  be  known  in  the  pre- regeneration 
Btage ;  the  fancies  nourished  by  the  imagination  concerning 
the  condition  of  the  ^*  saved  one,''  may  help  to  mystify  the 
sabject  when  the  exiierience  is  actually  upon  him. 

Bofc  the  greater  number  of  converts  realize  immediately 
that  the  gates  of  the  kingdora  of  heaven  at  which  they  have 
been  knocking,  have  opened,  and  that  now  God  pardons  and 
receives  them*  Livingstone  testifies  that  he  had  joy  and 
peace  in  believing :  **  I  was  conscious  that  I  had  receive<l  the 
divine  Redeemer  in  all  Hisoflices^aa  offered  to  sinners  in  Hia 
Word  ;  that  I  had  devoted  myself,  for  time  and  eternity,  to 
Him,  and  was  no  longer  my  own  ;  and  that  I  had  actually 
become  united  to  Him.  I  have  never  doubted  of  this  trans- 
action,  through  all  the  trials  of  faith,  to  this  day.''  We 
might  have  quoted  these  lines  as  illustration  of  the  carrying 
power  of  the  faith-state.  John  Wesley  takes  the  warming  of  hia 
h^irt,  and  his  new  affective  state  generally,  as  a  proof  of 
God-s  pardon,  '^  ^  .  and  an  assurance  was  given  me  that 
He  had  taken  away  my  sins,  even  mine,  and  saved  me  from 
the  law  of  sin  and  death."  /T*,  an  ex-saloon  and  gambling 
den  keeper,  expresses  himself  as  follows:  **  I  made  a  full 
Burrender  of  everything,  and  God  for  Christ^s  sake  set  my 
captive  soul  free.  The  chains  of  hell  were  snapped  and  I 
was  a  free  man  in  Christ  Jesus.  Hallelujah!  .  .  *  .  My 
pen  fails  to  describe  the  joy  that  thrilled  my  soul  as  I  re- 
ceived the  witness  of  my  sins  forgiven.     .     .     .'' 

5.  Joy.  If  the  affiiction  of  the  person  under  **conviction'' 
is  often  painted  in  the  blackest  hue,  the  joy  that  accompanies 
the  advent  of  the  faith -state  frequently  appears  to  be  beyond 
description.  Mrs*  Emerson  says,  **.  .  .  my  heart  seemed 
to  overflow  with  sweet,  adoring  ecstasy.''  It  is  never  alto- 
gether wanting  and  is  almost  always  violent  during  the  first 
boars  or  days  that  follow  ;  afterwards  it  subsides  gradually, 
and  becomes  a  steady  peace  and  satisfaction.  ,  .  .  **  Noth* 
ing  but  perfect  love  filled  my  heart  to  overflowing,''^ — K.  **  I 
wept  alond  with  joy  and  love.  ...  I  was  so  filled  with 
love  that  I  could  not  sleep." — Finney.  **  At  the  close  of 
Ihis  awful  sc^ne  which  struck  horror  throngh  the  whole  fam- 
ily, she  suddenly  burst  out  in  raptures  of  joy  and  praise." — 
From  Nettleton.  *'  For  two  or  three  weeks  it  seemed  to  me  that 
I  would  never  know  again  that  sin  was  in  the  world.  1  was  filled 
•with  joy  ;  everything  was  bright  and  e<xxi*'' — ^-  '*  ^^^  *** 
an  instant  there  rose  up  in  me  such  a  sense  of  Ood'g  taking 
care  of  tliose  who  put  their  trust  in  him  that  for  an  hour  all 
IliA  world  was  crystalline,   the  heavens  were  locid,   and  I 
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Sprang  to  my  feet  and  began  to  cry  and  laugh*  .  .  /' 
— ^Henry  Ward  Beecher*  **  But  oh!  with  what  joy»  joy  un* 
speakable,  even  joy  that  was  full  of  and  bi^   with   glory,  was 

my  Boul  filled,  when  the  weight  of  sin  went  oH an 

abiding  sense  of  the  paixloningloveof  GodandafullaRsuranoe 
of  faith  broke  in  upon  my  disconsolate  soul!'' — Whitefield. 
**  Thereupon  I  felt  as  if  born  again ^  and  it  seemed  to  me  as 
though  heavens'  gates  stood  full  open  before  me,  and  that  I 
was  joyfully  entering  therein  J' — Life  of  Luther,  by  Miehelet, 
**In  my  anguish  I  eried  with  an  helpless  despairing  heart  to 
Christ,  and  as  quick  as  a  dash  of  lightning,  a  joy  so  great 
rushed  upon  me  into  my  heart  that  I  knew  the  witness  to 
pardon  had  come.  My  tears  of  sorrow  changed  to  joy,  and  I 
lay  there  praising  God  in  such  ecstiasy  of  joy  as  only  the  soul 
who  experiences  it  can  realize,'' — b\  **  Indeed  I  cannot  tell 
you  whether  I  was  '  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,-  but,  O! 
the  light  came;  it  was  too  much  for  me.  I  cannot  express 
how  I  feU.  It  was  as  if  I  bad  been  in  a  dark  dungeon  and 
lifted  into  the  light  of  the  sun.  I  shouted  and  I  sang  praise 
unto  Him  who  loved  me  and  washed  me  from  my  sins.  I 
was  forced  to  retire  into  a  secret  place,  for  the  tears  did  flow, 
and  I  did  not  wish  my  shopmates  to  see  me,  and  yet  I  could 
not  keep  it  a  secret.'*— ^L  **  I  felt  very  unhappy  for  a  day 
or  two,  then  light  was  given  me.  I  saw  what  Jesus  had  done 
and  could  do,  and  all  at  once  I  became  so  unreasonably 
happy,  though  I  could  not  then  tell  wh3\'' — F.  Note  how 
the  physiological  stat^  of  E.  gave  him  happiness,  in  spite  of 
the  belief  that  he  was  lost.  He  was  supremely  happy,  and 
yet  he  knew  that  he  was  undone  and  that  God  could  not  help 
him,  although  He  loved  him*  **  All  the  time  I  was  supr^emely 
happy;  I  felt  like  a  little  child  before  his  father :  I  had  done 
wrong,  but  my  Father  did  not  scold  me,  but  loved  me  most 
wondrously.  Still  my  doom  was  sealed,  I  was  lost  to  a 
certainty.  *  .  ."  We  have  here  thought  in  contradiction 
with  a  feeling* reality.  Theology  did  not  square  with  ex- 
perience, yet  its  traditional  power  was  enough  to  keep  it 
standing.  A  similar  contradiction  is  found  in  Finney's 
conversion. 

This  ecstatic  condition  gives  to  the  convert  the  illusion  that 
he  perceives  unutterable^  divine  truths ;  that  the  mysteries  of 
life  have  become  lucid.  Contradictions  are  swallowed  in  the 
emotional  flood,  and  the  most  preposterous  theories  may  as* 
sume  the  value  of  absolute  truth »  Sleep  and  hypnotism 
give  us  abundant  illustrations  of  the  glory  and  perfection 
which  we  can  see  in  ideas  that  are  ludicrously  silly  when 
waking  life  puts  them  in  connection  with  related  associatioii 
systems*     The  astounding  credulity  of  the  illuminated,  of  the 
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mystic,  of  the  convert,  finds  a  satisfactory  explanation  in  the 
BimpHfication  of  inteilectnal  life^  in  the  rednction  of  associa- 
tions to  certain  lines,  as  it  happens  when  emotion  concen- 
trates attention,  or  in  peculiar  physiological  states,  in  normal 
and  hypnotic  sleep,  for  instance.  In  these  particular  circum- 
i  stanoes  the  ideas  present  in  the  mind  are  put  into  relation, 
but  with  few  others ;  analysis,  discrimination,  comparison, 
are  roughly  performed,  and  thus  few  or  no  contradicting  ideas 
are  called  up.  Hence,  whatever  is  in  the  mind  has  a  good 
chance  of  not  being  negated*  The  weakening  of  the  sense  of 
the  ludicrous  and  of  the  critical  power  in  sleep  is  due  to  a 
similar  limitation  of  our  mental  activity*  These  considera- 
tions apply  to  every  emotion,  and  account  for  their  accidental 
antagonism  to  reason. 

6.  Appearance  of  Newness.  A  enrlons  phenomenon 
is  frequently  met  with  at  this  stage  of  the  conversion-crisis. 
An  appearance  of  newness  beautifies  every  object ;  it  is  as  if 
the  state  of  internal  harmony  was  projected  outwardly.  Jona* 
I  Uiao  Edwards  describes  as  follows  his  own  experience:  **  The 
I  appearance  of  all  things  was  altered  ;  there  seemed  to  be,  as 
it  were,  a  calm, beautiful  appearance  of  divine  glory  in  almost 
everything;  God's  excellency,  His  wisdom,  His  purity  and 
love  seemed  to  appear  in  everything  :  in  tiie  sun,  moon  and 
jitars ;  in  the  clouds  and  blue  sky  ;  in  the  grass,  flowers  and 
trees  ;  in  the  water  and  all  nature,  which  used  greatly  to  fix 
I  my  mind.*'  Mrs.  Emerson  had  already  been  struck  with  the 
!  joyful  appearance  of  the  faces  in  the  meeting  in  which  she 
was  converte<l.  The  following  day  she  repaired  to  school ; 
"  Here  the  alteration  appeared  more  evident  than  in  my  own 
heart.  Every  countenance  appeared  inexpressibly  Ijeaotiful. 
.  .  .  I  inquired  with  myself  whether  this  happy,  delight* 
fnl  place  could  be  the  same  in  which  I  had  lately  passed  so 
many  dark,  dreary  hours  of  despair  and  horror.'*  A  few 
more  illustrations  will  not  be  useless  :  '*  When  I  arose  the 
storm  had  ceased  and  the  sun  was  shining.  I  was  in  a  new 
world  I  Bach  beauty  and  glory  in  nature  I  never  saw  before! 
.  *  .'* — The  Rev.  Mr*  Peck.  **  But  I  have  a  fresh  recoHec* 
iion  that  when  I  went  in  the  morning  .  .  *  .  into  the 
field  to  workf  the  glory  of  Ood  appeared  in  all  His  visible 
creation.  1  well  remember  we  reaped  oats,  and  how  every 
straw  and  head  of  the  oats  seemed,  as  it  were,  arrayed  in  a 
kiod  of  rainbow  glory,  or  to  glow,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  in 
the  glory  of  God.*' — The  Be  v.  Mr.  Hallock.  **  Immediately 
alter  conversion  I  felt  somewhat  like  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
eoontry;  everything  seemed  new  to  me  J' — F.  "  I  felt  and 
knew  I  was  a  different  man.    It  seemed  as  il  the  birds  sang 
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sweeter,  the  sky  bluer.  Everything  about  me  praised  OcmI, 
and  a  Bweet  sense  of  His  presence  was  with  me/*  Some 
speak  of  *'  a  divine  counteoanoe,"  of  '*  the  glory  of  God;'*— 
N,  This  sense  of  freshness  and  of  beauty  is  frequently 
observed  after  strong  emotional  disturbances,  and  alBO  in 
certain  diseases  which  come  to  a  sudden  turning-point 
The  youth  who  has  sung  for  the  first  time  his  love-tale  to  his 
lady  and  receives  the  assurance  of  requited  love^  Uie 
afiQicted  one  who  has  walked  through  a  dark  passage  and 
suddenly  comes  to  the  light,  may  be  filled  with  a  sense  of 
newness  which  he  cannot  help  **  seeing ''    and  **  hearing.'^ 

We  might  rest  content  with  the  explanation  that  we  have 
to  do  with  an  emotional  delusion  in  which  the  affective  state 
colors  external  sense- impressions.  Beecher  was  but  partly 
carried  away  by  his  subjective  state  ;  and  consequently  the 
perception  of  external  reality  jarred  upon  his  inner  felicity ; 
**  I  shall  never  forget  the  feelings  with  which  I  walked  forth 

that  May  moruing, The  singing  of  the 

birds  in  the  woods — for  I  roamed  iu  the  woods — was  caco- 
phonious  to  the  sweet  music  of  my  thoughts  ;  and  there 
were  no  forms  in  the  universe  which  seemed  to  me  graceful 
enough  to  represent  the  Being,  a  conception  of  whose  char- 
acter had  just  dawned  upon  my  mind.  .  *  .*'  Bat  we 
can  perhaps  make  another  suggestion^  in  this  wise :  The 
conv^ersion  crisis  may  be  supposed  to  have  for  physiological 
counterpart  a  redistribution  of  energy  involving  general  mod* 
ification  of  the  association  paths ;  or  an  alteration  of  rhythms, 
changing  the  nervous  regimen.  It  is  natural  enough  to  ad* 
mit  that  to  a  psychic  turmoil  so  intense  as  that  of  conversion 
corresponds  a  no  less  considerable  physiological  commotion 
settling  in  a  new  arrangement  of  the  motor  mechanism. 

The  sense  of  newness  often  continues  for  a  considerable 
time  after  the  recovery  of  peace. 


7.  The  Role  op  the  Will.  Instead  of  gathering  now 
the  information  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  conversion  on 
the  r6le  of  the  will  in  regeneration,  we  shall  pass  to  the 
second  part  of  our  essay  and  introduce  in  the  section  on 
**  The  Doctrine  of  the  Grace  of  God,  Will  and  Determin- 
ism/' what  should  be  properly  placed  here*  This  arrange- 
meut  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  the  statement  of  the  facts 
nearer  to  their  discussion. 
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Part  II. 


How  do  Christiao  doctrineB  agree  with  the  facts  bronglit 
out  in  the  preceding  psychological  analysis  of  con  version! 
Are  the  cherch  dogmas  concerning  salvatioo,  faith,  jastifica- 
Hon,  grace^  predestination,  in  agreement  with  them!  It  will 
not  be  without  psjcbological  interest,  still  less  without 
praotical  value,  to  place  face  to  face  theories  and  realities. 
The  colossal  influence  which  Christian  theology  has  wield- 
ed during  nineteen  centuries,  taken  together  with  the 
aictual  crumbling  down  of  the  doctrinal  pillars  of  Christian 
Orthodoxy,  pointing  to  a  gi*eat  and  not  far  distant  reforma- 
tion, invest  with  momentous  interest  any  serious  endeavor 
to  restate  religious  truths  on  an  empirical  basis. 

We  have  seen  in  a  preliminary  chapter  on  the  Religious 
Motive  that  the  clearer  the  religious  consciousness,  the  more 
exclusively  is  theolojry  a  scheme  of  salvation ;  all  other  matt43rB 
tend  to  fall  out  into  the  domain  of  general  philosophy*  Pro- 
vided the  word  ** salvation''  is  properly  understood,  it  is  cor- 
rect to  say  that  Christ  concerned  himself  with  nothing  else 
than  the  salvation  of  man ;  and  that  Christian  creeds  are 
but  a  metaphysics  of  the  ways  and  means  of  regeneration. 

One  of  the  mysteries  of  the  world  to  the  looker-on  who 
ignores,  either  from  lack  of  personal  experience  or  from  lack 
of  observation,  the  specific  renovating  power  of  Religion — and 
Qieee  blind  lookers-on  constitute  a  large  part  of  civilized 
society — is  the  inconceivable  amount  oif  energy  apparently 
wasted  by  humanity  in  theological  discussions.  But  the 
meanest  religious  wrangle  assumes  an  august  aspect  to  the 
eyes  of  him  who  sees  in  the  dispute  bearings  on  man's  eternal 
Mlvation.  Much  rather  is  there  a  naystery  in  the  deadly  earn- 
estaees  of  mankind  in  search  of  a  new-birth :  it  is  the  mystery 
of  evolutionary  forces  driving  humanity  to  goals  it  understands 
not.  The  lucubration  of  man's  l>rains  may  be  fantastic — the 
mind  is  a  wind- mi  11  that  may  grind  trash,  but  it  never  turns 
without  wind*  Salvation  (new- birth)  is  known  as  a  need, 
and  it  ia  known  as  an  exi>erience.  Ita  reality,  looked  upon 
from  the  point  of  view  of  evolution,  is  a  redistribution  of 
energies  made  necessary  by  the  introduction  of  new  functions ; 
ilis  a  specific  transformation  similar  perhaps  to  the  varia- 
tions constituting  a  new  species  in  tlie  animal  world. 

Since  the  facta  of  salvation  are  the  only  objects  of  a  practi- 
cal theology  {the  etymological  meaning  of  the  word  matters 
little),  let  U8,  at  least  cursorily,  pass  in  review  and  compare 
with  the  resnlta  of  our  analysis  some  of  the  core-doctrinea  of 
the  Christian  church. 
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1.  TnE  DocTKTNE  OF  JURTiFicATioN.  The  Protestant 
creeds  agree  in  defining  justification  as  the  jadicial  act  of  God 
by  which  He  pardons  all  the  sins  of  the  sinner  in  virtae  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Jesas  Christ.  Jaatification  does  not  make 
man  inherently  rif^hteous,  it  is  a  simple  imputation  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  by  which  man  is  accounted  righteous. 
The  penalty  incurred  has  been  paid  by  Christ,  therefore  man 
is  justified.  It  is  an  external  judicial  act  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  man's  merits.  The  GalHcan  profession  of  faith 
says  for  instance  :  ^^  Carles  uns  ne  .^ont  point  meilhura  que  les 
autreH  jusqu^  ct  ce  que  Dieit  les  disceme,  selon  son  conseil  im- 
muable  quHl  a  determine  en  Jesus  Christ  devani  In  crtation 
du  moiideJ^  And  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  chuit^h  of 
England  declare  that,  **We  are  accounted  right^eoas  before 
God»  only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesns  Christ 
by  faith ^  and  not  for  our  own  works  and  deservings."  The 
other  Protestant  creeds  are  on  this  point  in  perfect  agreement 
with  each  other  and  stand  in  opposition  to  the  Eoman  church, 
which  holds  that  justification  is  not  a  mere  forensic  act, 
that  it  is  uot  only  impufed^  but  also  communicated  through 
grace.  Justification,  according  to  that  church,  is  at  the  same 
time  remission  of  sin  and  the  infusion  of  righteousness*  The 
consefiuences  attributed  to  jostification  by  Protestant  theolo- 
gians are  peace,  reconciliation  with  God,  the  restoration  of 
intercourse  between  Him  and  the  sinner,  and  a  title  to  eternal 
life. 

Thereupon  we  remark  that  converts  feel  justified  or  par- 
doned— for,  although  theologically  these  two  terms  have  a 
different  connotation,  experientially  they  are  one, — as  the  doc- 
trine affirms,  not  after  the  performance  of  good  works,  but 
after  a  crisis  in  which  they  appi^ar  t>o  themselves  to  be  pas- 
sive.  St.  Augustine  cries  out :  **And  thou,  O  Lord,  how  long! 
how  long!^'  Not  that  they  desire  not,  but  that  their  will  is  not 
effective*  They  have  the  consciousness  that  not  they,  but 
God's  grace  performed  the  transformation.  Hence  that  which 
brings  the  sense  of  justification  is  neither  their  meril,  since  it 
is  when  they  see  themselves  in  the  darkest  colors,  without 
any  goodness  or  any  hope  in  their  own  strength,  that  the 
sense  of  pardon  comes  j  neither  their  good  works,  8inc«  the 
crisis  is  completely  independent  of  any  outward  activity* 
Thus  far  the  Protestant  doctrine  corresponds  to  experience. 

The  btatement  that  the  sinner  is  **accepted  as  just,  though 
not  just/'  expresses  perfectly  the  state  of  consciousness  of 
the  convert.  He  cannot  feel  condemned  now  that  the  will  to 
sin  is  destroyed,  and  yet  he  is  conscious  of  not  having  attained 
to  perfect  holy  living*  In  considering  peace  and  the  feeling 
of  reconciliation  with  God  as  consequences  of  the  act  of  jus- 
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tificationf  theology  reverses  the  psychological  process :  for,  as 
we  have  8t*eii»  man  believes  himself  pardoned  and  justified,  be- 
cause  he  finds  himself  released  from  the  oppression  of  sin.  It 
will  be  objected  by  some  that  because  the  convert  knows  that 
he  is  pardoned  upon  the  recovery  of  peace  only,  just  as  the 
prisoner  infers  his  ac^nittal  from  being  set  at  liberty,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  judicial  act  of  justification  has  not  pre- 
ceded the  discharge  of  the  prisoner.  It  is  clearly  out  of  such 
an  anthropomorphic  conception  that  the  Christian  doctrines 
have  evolved.  Until  the  conception  chan^ces,  this  part  of  the 
doctrine  will  remain  in  it«  present  form.  The  Roman  doctrine 
looking  upon  justification  as  the  covering  of  sin  through  an 
Infusion  of  divine  grace,  is  nearer  to  the  facts.  It  identifies 
in  some  measure  justification  with  regeneration. 

The  Reformers,  and  particularly  Luther,  laid  great  stress 
on  the  assurance  of  salvation.  Similarly  a  large  part  of  the 
Christian  church  of  to-day  expects  and  requires  of  every  one 
an  experience  of  salvaHon, 

In  the  primitive  church  the  reception  o!  the  Holy  Ghost 
seemed  to  have  been  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  con- 
version ;  what  that  meant  exactly  may  not  be  clear,  but  it 
was  very  likely  afiective  manifestations  of  the  faith-state,  of 
like  nature  with  those  we  have  met  in  the  preceding  analysis, 
(See  Finney*s  Conversion,  Appendix  and  pp.  324  and  330.) 
The  particular  forms  in  which  affective  states  dress  theni- 
telvea,  are  functions  of  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the 
time.* 

The  custom  of  Spiritualist  mediums  of  speaking  in  a  par- 
ticular jargon,  the  same  in  the  same  country  and  at  the  same 
period,  is  also  in  point  here. 

2*  The  Doctrine  of  Faith.  Justification  is  conditioned 
on  the  side  of  man  hy  faith.  That  **we  are  justified  by  faith 
alone,  without  any  manner  of  virtue  or  goodness  of  our 
own,"  is  the  common  statement  of  all  the  Protestant  creeds. 

The  Pauline  doctrine  partially  lost  sight  of  after  the  first 

^  The  influence  of  the  ^'milieu''  on  our  mental  forma  is  strikingly 
Ulaatrated  in  InBanity.  The  ordinary  correspoudent  in  mental  dia- 
orders,  is  some  one  of  the  per»onage»,  or  powers,  which  occupy 
popolur  attention.  Up  to  the  modern  era  it  was  the  devil,  incubus, 
angelfl*  Epileptics  were  demoniacs-,  hysteric  women  held  converee 
with  evil  spirits  or  entered  into  mystical  anion  with  Christ.  All 
that  is  past  In  our  advanced  communities:  electricity  and  magnetism, 
oddly  enough,  have  dispossessed  the  satanjo  family  of  a  field  80 
well  salted  to  their  misomef- making  propenaities.  Qo  to  certain 
0ane  aaylums  to-day  and  you  will  near  women  and  men  tell  you 
M^eleotncal"  poosesaion  and  impreg'nation,  of  heing  troabled  by 
■i^iietio  currents  constantly  passing  through  the  room.  #ii#  t  hwl 
J011  may  not  hear  a  single  word  about  the  doings  of  the  d 
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centaries  of  our  era,  was  reaffirmed  by  the  Reformers  as  ffie 
cardinal  principle  of  Christian  life,  and  since  then  the 
numberless  Protestant  denominations  rally  around  the  mottOi 
*<Salvation  by  Faith.'*  Even  the  Unitarians  subscribe  to 
this  affirmation  (see  pp.  319-320).  It  is  the  central  doctrine 
of  modem  Christianity,  the  only  one  which  continues  to  pros* 
per  while  the  others  decline. 

If  there  is  agreement  concerning  the  necessity  of  an  experi- 
ence or  state  ealled  faith,   there  is  a  remarkable  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  faith.     Psychological 
analysis  is  sorely  needed  here.     Some  definitions  of  faith  do 
not  cover  at  all  the  same  ground,  some  overlap  partially, 
very  few  coincide*     The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
wrote:   **Faith   is   the  substance  of  things  hoped   for,  the 
evidence   of   things  not  seen.''     Anselm   includes  the  will: 
''The  mere  idea  does  not  make  faith,  although  this   cannot 
exist  without   an   object ;    in   order  to  true  faith  the  right 
tendency  of  the  will  must  be  added,  which  grace    imparts*" 
Some   make    it    synonymous    with    intellectual    assent,   as 
Thomas  Aquinais,  who  said:  '* Faith  is  an  act  of  the  intellect 
assenting  to  divine  truth,  in  virtue  of  the  operation  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  upon  the  will.     Hodge    in    his    **Sy8t^matic 
Theology,"  Vol.  Ill,  page  60,  defineja  faith  as  **ac-onviction  of 
truth  founded  on  testimony/'  and  quotes  Hase:  ^^Unmitielbar 
Fiihrwahrnehmen,    ohne   Vermittehmg  eines  Schlussbewei^es 
(lurch  Ntignuff  nttd  iftth'ir/Vi/M."     J.  E.  Edman  neglects  the 
mental  assent  and   makes   it  an   affective  fact,  "^^  Bemusstsein 
der   V^ernsohnuuff  mit  GoiL^^      These    two  elements   are  fre- 
quently  united,  for   instance  in   the   Heidelberg  catechism. 
Its   answer  to  the  question,  '*What  is  faith!"  is:   '*It  is  not 
merely  a  certain  knowledge  whereby  I  receive  as  true  all 
that  God  has  revealed  to  us  in  His  Word,  but  also  a  cordial 
trust  which  the  Holy  Ghost  works  in  me  by  the  gospel," 
The  creed  of   the  Reformed   Episcopal  Church   of   America 
declares  that  **the  faith  which  brings  justification  is  simply 
the  reliance  or  dependence  on  Christ  which  accepts  him  as 
the  sacrifice   for  bis  sins^  and  as  our  righteousness.'*     Th« 
Roman   Catholic  church   distinguished    at   the    Council    of 
Trent  between  a  dead  faith^  which   is  simply  acceptance  of 
what  God  has  revealed,  or  the  church  commanded  to  be  be- 
lieved, and  which    can  exist  even  in  sinners,  and   a  living 
faith,  which  expresses  itself  in  works  of  charity.     Faith,  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  church,  is  only  the  beginning  of  salva- 
tion, the  root  of  all  justification.     McClintock  and  Strong-s 
Cyclopaedia  sums  up  this  dogmatic  medley  as  follows :  '* Faith, 
as  used  in  the  Xew  Testament^  includes  three  elements,  each 
and  all  necessary  to  the  full  meaning  of  the  word,  while  one 
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or  another  of  them  may  become  prominent  according  to  the 
connection,  viz*,  (1)  lull  intelleetoal  aecoptanco  of  the  revela- 
tion of  salvation;  (2)  adherence  to  the  truth  and  to  the  per- 
son of  Cljrist  thus  accepted  ;  (3)  ahsolute  and  exclusive  trust 
in  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ  for  salvation.  In  no  one  of 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  is  any  of  these  three 
elements  wanting.  ■ ' 

These  definitions  of  Faith  include  two  disparate  elements: 
(1)  a  specific  affective  state;  (2)  certain  intellectual  beliefs. 
We  have  given  reasons  for  refusing  to  designate  these  two 
elements  by  one  name  and  have  denominated  th«  first  only 
as  Faith  ;  the  other  we  have  found  to  be  a  non-essential 
and  accidental  accompaniment  of  the  faith-state.  We  have 
seen  in  Part  T,  pp.  337  ff,  that  deliverance  from  sin  and  the 
joy  of  salvation  invariably  followed  upon  the  advent  of  the 
faith-state  and  were  independent  of  the  doctrinal  beliefs 
snpposed  necessary  to  salvation ;  and  furthermore  that  the 
characteristic  affective  state  marking  the  passage  from  the 
**way-down''  to  the  **way-np'^  need  not  even  have  a  specific 
object  in  the  person  of  Christ.  Faith  is  a  state  of  internal 
harmony*  The  disposition  to  trust  and  confidence  is  a  natural 
Gonseqnence  of  it.  We  saw  how  the  convert  projects  out- 
wardly his  feeling  of  happiness  and  newness  §6,  Appearance 
of  Newness).  The  persons  whom  he  connects  with  hia 
blessed  trant^formation  will,  in  like  manner,  be  the  especial 
sabjects  of  the  objectivation  of  his  inner  felicity  and  loTe- 
Hness.  Saving  faith  yencraie^H  trust  in  this  doctrine  or  in 
that  person  ;  U  it  not  (ruM, 

Now  concerning  the  role  of  faith  in  the  Christian  system* 
The  Angsbnrg  Confession,  Article  I\%  says;  ^' Men  are 
justified  freely  for  Chri.«it's  sake  throngh  faith  when  they  be- 
lieve that  they  are  received  into  favor,  and  their  sins  ai*e  re* 
mitted  for  Christ's  sake ;  this  faith  doth  God  impute  for 
righteousness  upon  Him.''  We  give  elsewhere  the  stiitement 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  on  this   point.     The  Westminster 

Confession  declares  that  **  faith, resting  on 

Christ  and  His  righteousness,  ia  the  alone  instrument  of 
justification/'  The  Methodist  Articles  embody  the  ex- 
penrience  of  John  Wesley.  In  his  sermon  on  jostification  are 
tliese  words:  '' We  mean  this  much,  that  it  [faith]  is  the 
oaly  thing  without  which  no  one  is  justified  ;  the  only  thing 
that  is  immediately,  indispensably,  absolutely  requisite  in 
order  to  panlon.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  though  a  man  should 
have  everything  else,  without  faith  yet  he  cannot  be  justi- 
fied ;  »o,  on  the  other,  tiiough  he  be  supposed  to  want  every- 
thing else,  yet  if  he  hath  faith  he  cannot  but  be  justified.'' 
Every  one  of  the    other    Protestant   creeds  expresses  the 
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same  idea  in  nearly  the  same  words.  There  is,  then, 
general  agreement  on  this  point.  Bat  if  faith  is  looked 
upon  as  a  pre-reqnisite  of  justification  and  salvation,  it  is 
not  represented  as  a  procuring  cause  of  salvation  ;  It  is  bat 
the  instrument f  or  the  jneaiw  of  apprehending  grace  and  re- 
mission of  sins,  as  the  Augsburg  Confession  has  it.  Not 
only  are  good  works  not  a  ground  of  just! fiction,  faith 
itself  is  not ;  for  it  is  not  of  man's  production,  but  an  effect 
of  God's  grace.  Man  is  saved  by  tiie  **  object  of  faith,"  i.  c,, 
by  the  merits  of  Christ,  the  Redeemer. 

Orthodox  Protestant  theology  is  throughout  consistent  in 
its  three  fundamental  declarations:  (1)  that  nothing  is  able  to 
save  man  except  the  dejith  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
(2)  that  without  faith  there  is  no  salvation,  (3)  that  faith  is 
nevertheless  only  the  instrument  of  salvation,  or  according  to 
others,  merely  the  means  of  apprehending  it.  Furthermore, 
as  there  is  no  true  faith  possible  without  salvation,  it  follows 
that  ''  faith^*  is  the  work  of  God  in  man,  performed  when  tlie 
merits  of  Christ  are  imputed  to  the  sinner.  It  can  exist  bui 
as  a  coimequence  of  (he  work  of  Christy  a  work  in  itself  com- 
pletely external  to  man.  In  order  to  retain  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement,  the  church  jnuM  see  in  faith  a  gift  of  God ;  for 
otherwise  man  attains  faith  of  himself,  and  consequently 
saves  himself,  since  it  is  admitted  that  faith  involves  union 
with  God.  Logically,  then,  to  maintain  the  Christian  scheme 
it  is  necessary  to  affirm  that  the  sovereign  will  of  God, 
determined  by  man- s  will,  aceoniing  to  the  Pelagians,  or  by 
His  own  lordly  pleasure  without  regard  to  merits,  according 
to  orthodoxy,  imputes  to  man  Christ's  righteousness;  and 
that  faith  is  granted  thereupon,  or  therewith.  In  that  way 
a  necessary  concession  is  made  to  reality  without  prejadice 
to  the  Atonement :  experience  and  metaphysical  speculations 
are  made  to  walk  hand  in  hand. 

It  is  sufficient  for  its  condemnation  that  the  doctrine  be 
stated..  Here  again  theology  has  been  led  astray  by  a  crass 
anthropomorphism,  assimilating  Ood  to  a  Judge* 

The  analysis  of  conversion  shows  that  the  faith-state,  like 
any  other  psychic  state,  follows  upon  other  processes  of  a  like 
nature.  Unless  we  give  up  continuity  and  with  it  all  possi* 
bility  of  the  world  being  a  rational  moral  order,  we  must  con- 
ceive of  faith  as  supervening  upon  specific  and  always  identi- 
cal psychic  phenomena.  The  supposition  that  a  particular 
portion  —  if  we  may  use  that  term  —  of  our  psychic  life  is 
severed  from  subjective  causal  antecedents  of  a  like  nature 
with  itself,  and  is  brought  about  by  an  act  of  God  following 
upon  a  decision  determined  by  Christ's  sacrifice  —  the  sub- 
ject's knowledge  or  ignorance  of  it  does  not  affect  the  ques* 
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(Jon,  —  belongs  to  the  mythology  of  a  bygone  age.  We  have 
seen  in  previous  chapters  what  are  the  forernooing  links  of 
the  process;  the  facts  make  plain  that  salvation  (deliverance 
from  moral  duality  and  sin)  is  a  concomitant  of  faith,  and  that 
faith  neceBsarily  follows  upon  the  ein*pain  and  self^surrender, 
according  to  a  law  of  continuity  of  the  same  natore  as  the  one 
determining  the  suceeesion  of  onr  thoughts  and  feelings. 
There  is  no  more  reason  for  positing  a  superhuman  inter- 
position in  the  succession  of  the  phenomena  of  conversion 
(sin-pain,  self-surrender,  unity,  joy,  disappearance  or  weak- 
ening of  certain  impulses  and  desires)  than  in  the  more  ordi- 
nary changes  —  be  they  sudden  or  gradual  —  of  our  affective 
life,  as  in  the  cessation  of  **moral,'^  **mental,''  or  * 'physical'' 
pain.  The  alterations  of  personality,  recently  investigated^ 
are  no  less  wonderful  than  the  conversion-experiences. 

The  compelling  power  of  experience  tends  to  let  the  mythi- 
cal side  of  the  doctrine  fall  into  oblivion.  Even  men  con- 
sidered as  firmly  orthodox  drift  uneonseioualy  into  the 
new  view.  On  every  side  we  hear  that  neither  intel- 
lectual reception  of  the  truths  of  Christianity,  nor  bap- 
tism, nor  church  meml>ership,  nor  participation  in  the 
Lord^B  snpi>er,  nor  good  works  will  secure  salvation, 
but  only  faith  in  Jesus  Christ*  In  a  prospectus  of  the 
four  Bible  schools  founded  by  the  evangelist,  D.  L.  Moody, 
we  find  the  following  passage  ;  it  would  most  probably  re- 
l^ive  the  endorsement  of  the  Protestant  churches  in  gen- 
eral: 

Some  may  query  what  in  the  view  of  these  schoole  const! tntes  a 
Ohristian.  And  this  is  easily  answered  without  the  use  of  a  single 
theological  term*  Becoming  a  Chnstifin  ie  on  our  part  dimply  a 
transfer  of  personal  allegianee.  When,  fur  instance,  a  girl  in 
Northfield  Seminary  is^said  to  become  a  Christian,  it  is  not  meant 

that she  has  been  brought  to  subBcribe  her  assent  to 

the  articles  of  the  creed,  however  tme  the  creed  may  be.  But  it 
Ifl  meant  that  she  has  freely  given  her  personal  confidence  to  the 
most  trustworthy  Being  who  ever  appeared  among  men,  ,  .  . 
Hia  Spirit  makes  upon  her  spirit  a  wholly  new  impression  of  the 
divine  character,  and  this  begins  a  radical  change  in  lier  own,  a 
change  that  grows  marked  directly  in  proportion  to  the  intimacy 
of  the  relation  maintained  by  the  disciple  with  the  Master. 

It  would  be  easy  to  cite  pages  upon  pages  from  the  litera- 
ture of  aggressive  Christian  denominations  showing  that,  in 
ipite  of  orthodoxy,  a  large  part  of  the  church  is  practically 
unmindful  of  the  atonement  transaction,  and  considers  faith  as 
the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  well-known  subjec* 
live  antecedents. 

On  the  vital  point  of  the  doctrine  the  church  and  the  fa^ 
are    in    full    agreement:    both  declare  that  leithout  ft 
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thef'e  is  no  pOMtMe  regeneration.  We  should  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  weighty  conse- 
qaeuee  of  this  principle.  The  conviction  that  between  the 
morally  righteous  man  and  the  true  disciple  of  Chri.st  there 
is  a  specific  difference,  is  to  day  deeper  than  ever.  Many 
will  remember  the  sense  of  wounded  pride,  of  irritated  mor* 
tification  at  being  made  to  understand  by  some  plain,  empty- 
headed  fellow  that,  despite  their  good  desires  and  worthy 
conduct,  they  needed  conversion  ;  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
did  not  belong  to  such  aw  they  ;  that  between  bim  and  thera 
there  was  the  gulf  sepaniting  the  saved  from  the  lost.  Such 
talk  smacks  of  arrogance  and  conceit.  Yet  the  man  may 
have  been  right ;  at  any  mte  he  was  niaking  a  distinctloa 
which  psychology  as  well  as  theology  recognizes,  **  e.,  that 
faith  (the  particular  affective  state  we  have  met  with  in  con- 
version) creat-es  a  specific  difference  between  men.  Jesus 
Christ  was  fully  conscious  of  this  differentia  when  He  told 
good  Nicodemus  that  he  must  be  born  again.  St.  Paul  af- 
firmed the  same  truth  when  he  wrote,  **  Therefore  if  any  man 
be  iu  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature,  old  things  are  passed 
away;  Iw^h old,  all  things  are  l>ecome  new/ '— IlCor.v:  17.  We 
discern  the  same  consciousness  iu  Gautama, and  in  the  saintly 
figures  which  stand  out  luminously  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  church.  We  may  scorn  the  Salvation  Army  girl 
who  testifies  to  the  same  internal  life,  and  asks  us  whether 
we  are  saved  ;  but  we  cannot  make  light,  iu  a  matter  of  ex- 
perience of  this  sort,  of  the  unanimous  declaration  of  men  to 
whom  we  are  compelled  to  ascribe  exquisite  delicacy  of  moral 
and  religious  feeling.  Roman  Catholics,  Calviuists,  Uni- 
tarians,— all  proclaim  the  same  doctrine.  As  specimens  of 
Christian  opinion,  we  quote  the  following  from  two  sources 
very  different,  if  the  intellectnal  status  of  the  authors  be  con- 
sidered : 


The  sum  of  our  doctrine,  then,  on  this  vitally  important  subject  ia 
this:  Regeneration,  in  its  internal  nature  and  process,  includes 
tbree  thiiigH:  First,  the  receiving  the  divine  life  into  our  inmost 
being  through  thou©  capacities  that  open  inward  towards  God  and 
the  spirit -wor!d,— the  oiviue  life  imparted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  that 
ever  Dreathes  through  the  heart  of  humanity.  Secondly,  moved 
by  this  divine  and  attractive  force,  our  natural  powers,  intellectual, 
affectional  and  active ,  incline  towards  God,  and  are  drawn  into  His 
service.  Thirdly,  all  corrupt  instincta,  whether  we  acquired  them 
ouTBelves  or  received  them  as  the  foul  inheritance  of  the  past,  con- 
stituting the  Adam  of  consciousness,  are  expelled.  This  is  the  old 
man,  which  is  put  off  as  the  new  man  is  unfolded  from  within,* 


*  "  Regeneration/*  by  Edmund  H.  Sears,  p. 
American  Unitarian  Association,  1893. 
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It  [faith]  oonsiaia  in  a  real  change  from  nature  to  grace  as  well 
Efi  by  grace.  The  term  of  creation  is  real:  the  form  introduced  in 
the  new  creature  is  aa  real  aa  the  form  introdoced  by  creation  into 
any  being.  .  .  .  The  flrsi  principle  of  the  new  creature  is  faith, 
.  .  .  .  It  ie  not  if  any  man  change  his  opinion  from  gentilism  to 
Christianity,  he  is  a  new  creature;  but  if  any  man  be  in  Christ  by  a 

vital  participation  from  union  with  Him It  [morahty] 

removeB  not  the  body  of  death.  It  ia  a  cutting  away  the  outward 
luxuriance 8,  not  the  inward  root.  It  removes  the  stench  and  pntre- 
factioUt  not  the  death;  an  embalmed  carcass  is  as  much  deaa  an  a 
putrefied  one,  though  not  so  loathsome.    .    .    ."^ 

Chriatian  life  differs  from  moral  life  in  some  such  way  as 
love  differs  from  affection  and  friendship. 

The  inner  condition  of  the  ^*  New  Man  '■  in  thoroogjhly  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  self-righteous  man  :  the  tendency  mak- 
ing for  ordinary  morality,  /.  e.,  the  affirmation  of  the  indi- 
vidual will  in  an  effort  to  live  right-eously,  is  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  faith*state.  It  is»  as  we  have  seen^  when  self- 
surrender  is  complete,  wiien  the  will  to  satisfy  the  law  has  seen 
its  impotency  and  laid  down  its  arms,  that  the  new  creature 
comes  to  birth.  No  better  ilhistration  of  this  specific  differ- 
ence exists,  to  our  knowledge,  than  the  case  of  John  Wesley^ 
recorded  above,  pp.  339  and  340.  He  acknowledged  between 
his  state  of  moral  righteousness,  in  which  he  exclaims:  **  If 
it  be  said  that  I  have  faith  (for  many  such  things  have  I 
heard,  from  many  miserable  comforters),  I  answer,  so  have 
the  devils — a  sort  of  faith ;  bat  still  they  are  strangers  to 
the  covenant  of  promise.  ...  I  want  that  faith  which 
Bt,  Paul  recommends  to  all  the  world,  especially  in  bis  epistle 
to  the  Komans:  that  faith  which  enables  everyone  that  hath 
it  t^  cry  out,  *  I  live  not,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me^  **  (Wes- 
ley's Journal )^and  his  after- conversion  condition,  a  radical 
difference,  /Vri///,  the  Christian  differentia. 

-il.  expresses  a  similar  experience:  **I  attended  Sunday 
school  from  a  child  up  until  I  was  twenty  years  of  age.  .  . 
At  twenty-one  I  became  a  member  of  the  R.  P*  Church.  1 
might  say  with  Paul,  I  was  *  a  Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees.' 
Hitherto  I  had  lived  a  consistent  and,  to  all  appearances,  an 
unblamable  life,  nevertheless  I  was  conscious  of  wrong 
within.  ....  I  felt  the  need  of  the  *one  thing  needful,^  *' 
etc.  (Appendix).  The  facts  justify  the  church  in  its  claim 
that  the  true  Christian  possesses  a  life  in  which  the  merely 
moral  man  has  no  share.  There  is  a  biological  reality  behind 
the  lM*lief  that  a  special  relation  binds  him  to  the  Creator; 
when    he    calls    himself   '^  saved,"   ''elect,"    **  partaker  in 


1  From  the  writings  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Charnock,  D.  D.  (a  non- 
conformist divine  of  the  middle  of  the  18th  century),  Publighed 
by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  1940. 
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the  divine  promises,''  **beneficiary  of  the  covenant  of  grace/* 
**a  new  creature,'*  etc.,  he  expresses  in  various  symbolic 
fornia  his  specific  sabjeetive  state.  We  cannot  sappose 
that  church  nienibers  are  all  Christians  in  this  specific  sense  j 
a  large  proportion  of  them,  it  seems^  never  rise  to  the  faith' 
state.  Their  meaningless  assent  to  the  creed  and  their  love 
of  virtue  are  their  only  title  to  chnrch  memt>er8hip.  They 
belonp:  to  the  great  mass  of  ootsiders  ;  for,  joBt  as  many  men 
live  affectionately  and  respectably  with  a  wife  without  loving 
her,  so  most  men  live  nsefal  and  correct  lives  oateide  the 
realm  of  faith. 

All  this  said,  and  possibly  agreed  upon,  what  is  the  prac- 
ticai  value  of  faith!  There  are  those  who  look  npon  love 
as  a  morbid  phenomenon,  and  want  to  see  it  replaced  by 
simple  affection*  Is  faith  worthy  of  the  panegyrics  lavished 
upon  it  t  Is  it  indeed  a  higher  life,  a  divine  life ;  or  is  it  bat 
a  freak  of  natare,  a  phenomenon  bordering  on  insanity,  which, 
instead  of  being  sought  after,  should  be  suppressed  f  The 
facts  of  regeneration  give,  it  seems  to  us,  an  imperative 
answer  to  this  query. 

3.  Will,  Determinism  and  the  Doctrine  of  thx 
Grace  of  God, 

What  is  the  role  played  by  the  will  in  conversion  t 
We  shall  conform  in  this  section  to  the  prevalent  opinion 
and  nse  the  word  **  Will'*  to  designate  a  supposed  or  real 
self-determined  power  of  choice,  independent  of,  and  of  a 
different  nature  from,  desires  ;  having  in  itself  the  ability,  by 
some  not  understood  means,  to  cause  a  stronger  desire  to  be 
overcome  by  a  weaker  one,  and  thus  to  save  onr  actions  from 
mechanical  necessity- 

However  paradoxical  it  may  appear  to  one  familiar  with 
the  indignant  outcry  raised  by  the  church  against  scientific 
determinism,  modern  empirical  science  cannot  claim  for 
itself  the  discovery  of  the  illusory  nature  of  free-will ;  that 
honor — if  it  is  one — must  be  left  to  the  Christian  church,  un- 
less Buddhism  should  claim  it.  Long  t>efore  science  had 
reached  determinism,  experience  had  led  the  church  to  formu- 
late as  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  psychology  of  the 
scheme  of  salvation  the  utter  im potency  of  the  will.  To  the 
qnestion,  what  can  men  do  to  obtain  salvation!  the  Christian 
church  has  but  one  consistent  answer:  Kotbing;  it  is  the 
fruit  of  the  Grace  of  God,  which  worketh  according  to  its  own 
good  pleasure.  Although  the  doctrine  affirms  that  of  our 
own  will  we  cannot  believe^  that  faith  is  a  gift  of  God,  not 
given  according  to  merit  or  desire,  in  praetice  —  and  this  is 
but  one  of  the  many  inconsistencies  into  which  we  are  forced 
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when  we  pass  from  theory  to  life — the  muiisters  of  the  church 
repeat  the  words,  **WhoBoever  will  may  come,''  and  urge  men 

to  **  believe.^' 

Calvin,  following  St  Angus  tine,  declares  in  the  Gallican 
Profession  of  Faith:  **£^  bien  quWl  y  ait  une  volonfe par 
laqueile  il  est  incUi  it  f aire  ceci  on  cda^  toutefois  elle  est  du 
tout  captive  sous  peche^  en  sorte  quHl  n^a  nulle  HbertS  d 
bieUf  que  ceite  que  Dieu  lui  donneJ^  Furthermore  the  divine 
^race  is  given  irrespective  of  merit:  ^^Car  les  uns  ue  sont 
point  meilleurs  que  les  au(reSyju8qu''<i  ce  que  Dieu  les  disceTiie 
8€lon  son  conseil  vmmnable  quHl  a  deter  mini  en  Je^sus  Chinst 
devant  la  creafioji  du  mondeJ^  The  Augsburg  and  the  Hel- 
vetic confessioufl  affirm  the  same  two  points  ;  Inability  of  the 
will  to  acquire  faith  and  the  good  pleasure  of  God  as  the  only 
determining  cause  of  the  application  of  His  Grace.  The  Cow 
fession  de  Foi  des  Efflises  Reform ees  i€al/onne*s  et  fiamandeSj 
and  the  Scotch  confession  do  but  repeat  the  Gallican  Articles 
on  Free-will  and  Election  with  less  emphasis.  The  former 
Bays.  ^^Far  quoi  nous  rejeions  tout  ce  qu^onenseigne  du  franc 
arbitrede  rhommej  parcequHl  7i-eM  que  serf  de  pecM  et  ne 
pent  aucune  chose ^  s^il  ue  lui  est  donni  du  cieL  *  .  .  ." 
The  Thirty- nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  do  not 
substantially  difier  from  the  preceding:  **  The  con- 
dition of  man  after  the  fall  of  Adam  is  such  that  he  can- 
not  turn  and  prepare  himself  by  his  own  natural  strength  and 
good  works,  to  faith,  and  calling  upon  God.'^  **  We  are  ac- 
counted righteous  before  God,  only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  by  faith  and  not  for  our  own  de- 
servings.''  **  Predestination  to  life  is  the  everlasting  pur- 
pose of  God,  whereby  (before  the  foundation  of  the  world 
was  laid)  He  hath  constantly  decreed  by  His  counsel  secret  to 
us,  to  deliver  from  curse  and  damnation  those  whom  He  hath 
chosen  in  Christ  out  of  mankind,  and  to  bring  them  by  Christ 
to  everlasting  salvation,  as  vessels  made  to  honor.''  The 
Westminster  Confession  is  thoroughly  Calvinistic.  The 
Methodist  Articles  and  the  creed  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church  of  America,  are  identical  with  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles on  the  subjects  of  Free-will  and  Justification.  The  great 
creeds  of  the  Protestant  churches  deny  to  man  not  only  the 
natural  possession  of  the  instruments  of  salvation,  but  even 
the  power  to  appropriate  them  t-o  himself  when  they  are 
offered. » 

The  determinism  they  proclaim  is  onesided^  inasmuch  ad 


*  It  IB  worthy  of  note  tliat  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  churcli> 
St.  Augustine,  Oalvin,  Edwards,  and  others,  have  found  these  con- 
cluglons  logically  necessary. 
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man  is  granted  the  power  to  do  evil  of  himself,  but  not  that 
of  eflicadously  willing  good.  A  theory  so  persistently  pat 
forth  for  so  many  centaries,  and  still  holding  the  field, 
mast  have  a  deep  experiential  root.  That  this  doctrine  is 
rarely  heard  of  in  modem  pulpits  does  not  warrant  the 
inference  that  a  syst^»matically  elaborated  fi-ee-will  doctrine 
has  been  put  in  its  place ;  on  the  contrary,  the  weight  of 
modern  psychology  goes  to  make  determinism  universal ;  if 
it  is  left  in  the  background,  it  is  because  our  intensely  prac- 
tical age  ignores  theories. 

The  experience  on  which  the  one-sided  determinism  of  the 
church  rests  is  what  we  have  called  **  self -surrender.''  We 
have  seen  that  before  the  advent  of  peace  and  the  assurance  of 
salvation,  tlieconvert  experiences  the  futility  of  his  own  eflorts; 
**8elf  righteousness'^  is  found  to  work  but  greater  anxiety  and 
deeper  dissatisfaction.  Lutbc*r  in  his  cell,  endangering  his 
life  by  mortifications  in  order  to  conquer  the  evil  that  wa« 
in  him,  with  no  other  effect  than  increased  moral  wret^»hed- 
ness,  is  a  classical  example  of  the  iui potency  of  the  will  in  the 
work  of  salvation.  It  is  here,  in  the  sense  of  sin,  in  the  dis- 
satisfaction caused  by  moral  dualism,  that  we  must  seek  for 
the  psychological  root  of  penance,  maceration  and  asceticism 
in  generaL  When  the  body  is  looked  upon  as  the  cause  of 
the  pain  of  sin,  any  violence  to  the  flesh  that  may  be  sup- 
posed to  subdue  its  appetites  is  counted  a  step  towards 
heaven. 

One  of  the  deepest  impressions  left  by  the  pemsal  of  the 
conv€*r8ious  we  have  seen,  is  the  pajisiviti/  of  the  subjects. 
They  are  lookers-on ;  they  attend  as  spectators  the  drama 
that  is  being  played  in  their  consciousnesSi  just  as  a  patient 
observes  and  watches  for  the  development  of  his  disease. 
But  before  assuming  a  (juiescent  attitude,  they  pass  through 
a  period  of  self*attirmation^  of  desperate  efiorts  to  bring  about 
the  desired  salvation,  —  efforts  which  arc  but  muscular  ten- 
sions. When  their  ineffectiveness  is  recognized,  the  failure 
of  the  will  is  acknowledged,  and  resignation  to  God*s  good 
pleasure  takes  the  place  of  confidence  in  self. 

This  quiescent  attitude  is  striking  in  many  of  the  cases  we 
have  disset  ted.  Hadley  wrote,  *'  How  1  wondered  if  I  would 
be  saved!**  /.:  **  For  about  three  years  I  maintained  a 
fairly  moral  condition  by  constant  struggles  and  self-efforts. 
.  *  .  .  .  .  .  There  was  not  then,  and  I  knew  it,  any 
real  inner  life,  no  spiritual  joy,  no  love  to  the  Master.  It 
was  a  painful  forcing  to  religious  duty,  and  not  a  spontan<M)ns 
following  of  the  Divine  Voice. ^'  Of  a  later  period  he  says, 
*'Idid  try  at  intervals  to  stop  drink  by  self-i^esolutionSf 
promises,  pledges,  only  to  fall  back  weaker  and  deeper 
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than  before.  ...  At  last  I  abandoned  all  efforts  and  let 
the  tide  rnsh  as  it  would,  indifferent  to  everything  human  or 
divine When  I  got  utterly  hopeless,  help- 
less,   in  the  darkest  despair ^'     then  salvation 

came*  He  conclodes  bis  narration  with  these  words:  ''He 
[Jesus]  delivers  me  from  self-effort,  struggles,  unrest  and 
self-condemnation  ;  it  is  simply  a  life  of  growth  by  constant 
trusts  ^1 

O.  and  0.  had  repeatedly  signed  abstinence  pledges,  and 
had  made  desperate,  but  vain,  efforts  to  keep  them.  It  was 
only  when  all  hope  of  succeeding  by  their  own  strength  had 
gone  that  redemption  came.  J.  found  that  a  series  of  refor- 
mations and  relapses  **  had  a  very  hardening  effect.'*  ''I 
saw  dearly  that  I  had  placed  myself  where  human  help 
could  do  me  no  good.  I  bad  lost  my  willpower.  .  .  ." 
Bt.  Augustine,  soul*sick,  rolled  and  turned  in  his  chains  **  ^7/ 
(hei/ werev'/toili/ broken  ]^^  he  Gned  within  himself,  ^^  Be  it 
done  nouu  be  if  done  notoJ^  Deliverance,  having  refused  to 
obey  the  summons  of  the  will,  falls  upon  the  grieved  soul  at 
the  time  of  the  iutenseet  realisation  of  helplessness,  when 
i*elaxation  has  superBeded  tension  ;  often  the  unexpectedness 
of  relief  causes  the  convert  to  doubt  his  salvation,  although 
he  has  already  obtained  it  (see  p.  350),  Sometimes  there 
is  a  period  of  revolt,  as  in  the  case  of  Nettleton,  who 
felt  he  had  done  all  he  could,  and  thought  it  unjust  of  God 
not  to  **  receive^'  him.  He  learned  later  during  his  mis- 
sionary career  that  *the  Spirit  of  God  moves  when  and  where 
It  wills,  and  does  not  come  at  th<*  call  of  man*'  He  relates 
the  following  incident,  which  took  place  at  a  revival  meeting 
in  a  private  house  :  **  Very  soon  Emily  returned  exclaim- 
ing, *  O,  I  cannot  go  home,  I  dare  not  go,  I  shall  lose  my 
ooQcem.  What  shall  I  dot'  and  threw  herself  down  in  a 
chatn  her  head  on  the  Uible  in  the  deepest  agony.  All  at 
once  she  became  silent,  and  gently  raised  her  head  with  a 
idaoid  countenance,  and  was  heard  to  say  in  a  mild  tone  of 
voice,  '  0|  I  can  submit,  I  can  love  Christ,     How  easy  it  is ; 

*  The  proceHs  of  conversion  offers  to  pedagogy  incomparable  il- 
liiBiraUoos  of  the  power  of  eympathy,  of  traet,  in  the  relation  be- 
tweeo  teaohem  and  pupils,  and,  generally,  between  men.  If  the 
cardinal  principle  of  religious  life  is  *^  8alv€Uion  by  Faith^^^  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  ministera  of  education  should  ba 
**  Growth  by  Sympathy ^^  Receptivity  and  suggestibility  ar**  propor- 
Uonal  to  the  degree  of  trust,  of  flelf*Burrender,  oosneM, 

to  which  the  pupU  is  brought.    Sympathy  doet-  ke  oom- 

miinieation  from  teacher  to  achoin-        '-  ^  "t,  l>^l^^'^  '^-t,  It 

dmws  out,  unfolds,  liberates,  pot'  lie  tcach^  ro- 

Brenlstanee,  criticism,  dlsdai..  .:  ....1  ^      Jiio- 

rom  the  aehool  room;  he  can  oeitha'  cate. 
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why  did  T  not  do  it  before!*"  Colonel  Gardiner  and  JIT- 
were  converted  in  what  appears  to  be  a  semi*  sleep. 

How  could  theology  have  affirmed  the  freedom  of  the  will 
when  it  is  found  to  be  useless  in  this  all-important  matter  of 
salvation  f  St.  Angostine  needed  no  other  instruction  than  a 
con  version-experience  to  become  the  apostle  o!  the  **  total 
depravity*'  and  **  predestination  *'  doctrines. 

Now,  in  spite  of  the  impotency  of  his  will,  man  is  never- 
theless rescued  and  made  to  enjoy  the  peace  of  pardon  and 
the  assurance  of  having  been  received  into  the  Fatherly  arms 
of  God,  and  that  suddenly,  as  by  a  miracle.  A  second  before, 
a  miserable  convict  dragging  his  chains  after  him  ;  now  free 
and  filled  with  unutterable  love!  How  is  such  a  wonderful 
transformation  to  be  explained  !  The  doctrine  of  the  '*Gr»ce 
of  God  ^'  given  freely  without  consideration  of  merits,  is  the 
answer  of  the  church  to  that  query ;  no  better  answer  could 
have  been  given  at  the  time  of  the  formulation  of  the  dogma* 
We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  the  same  argument  for  the 
Intervention  of  God's  power  can  be  made  for  any  one  of  the 
bodily  disorders,  such  as  neuralgia,  etc.,  in  which  sudden 
cessation  of  pain  is  of  common  ocx^urrence. 

Christianity  is  not  the  only  religion  pi-eaching  the  blessed* 
ness  of  a  surrendered  life.  The  Stoics  (some  of  them  at  least) 
sought  salvation  in  the  detachment  from  the  changing  fortunes 
of  the  outer  world  j  they  saw  that  inner  unity  was  not  to  be 
attained  by  proud  self-assertiveness,  but  by  humble  submis* 
sion  to  the  Ruling  Powers.  The  Buddhist  philosopher 
teaches  at-oue-ment  with  the  worJd-spirit  through  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  carnal  desires ;  he  gives  up  desiring  and  lapses 
into  passive  contemplation.  His  efforts  to  fall  in  with  the 
cosmos  and  be  absorbed  in  it,  correspond  to  the  Christian 
struggle  to  let  God's  will  rule  in  himself.  In  Schopen* 
hauer's  denial  of  the  will  to  live,  we  find  this  self- surrender 
motive  systematized,  Buddhists,  Christians,  Stoics,  how- 
ever they  may  differ  on  other  points,  unite  to  affirm  the 
necessity  for  man,  in  order  to  obtain  his  desire, — be  it  called 
Nirvana,  salvation,  happiness  or  otherwise^  —  to  surrender, 
give  up,  renounce.  They  proclaim  unanimously,  from  ex- 
perience, the  deceptive  nature  of  the  will  to  live.  The  cause 
of  this  universal  renunciatiou^-one  of  the  most  deeply  signifi- 
cant phenomena  of  moral  life— is,  it  seems  to  us,  not  so 
much  the  diyappointments  in  the  achieved  as  the  dishearten* 
ing  experience  of  the  failures  of  the  will.  There  comes  a  time 
in  the  evolution  of  the  moral  life  of  every  p^eople  at  which 
the  barrenness  of  the  will-effort  (or  wiU^tension)  is  realized  *, 
then  self' renunciation  is  introduced  in  the  national  religion 
as  a  cardinal  principle.     The  essential  difference  between  the 
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Buddhist  and  the  Chriatian  is  that  the  latter  does  not  only 
believe  that  the  carnal  man  must  die,  bat  aleo  that  he  dieg  to 
make  room  for  a  new  individnality.  The  first  suppresses 
the  stream  of  life,  the  other  ehanges  its  direction. 

But  why  is  it  that  man  looks  upon  the  descendiog  current 
of  the  stream  of  life  as  7u'.<*,  while  he  considers  the  ascend- 
ing one  as  not  hisf  Why  does  he  identify  himself  with  the 
desires  to  be  denied,  the  evil  tendencies;  while  he  ascribes  to 
God  the  desires  to  be  affirmed !  The  moral  religions  and 
philosophies  are  expressed  from  that  standpoint.  Hence 
they  call  for  ^e//' surrender,  ^e//'- renunciation,  «e(/'-anuihila- 
tion.  Why  have  they  not  included  in  the  conception  of  the 
**  self  '*  both  terms  of  the  dualism  and  given  man  credit  for 
the  good  as  well  as  for  the  bad  that  is  in  him!  Had  they  done 
this,  they  would  have  exhorted  man,  as  the  Concord  Sage, 
to  self-affirviaiion  and  setfreUaiice.  Or,  then,  adopt  the 
other  alternative :  deny  him  the  good  and  the  bad  and  look 
upon  him  as  the  stage  on  which  lifers  drama  is  being  played, 
as  some  of  our  ego-dissolving  psychological  schemes  dot 
The  explanation  of  this  alienation  of  the  higher  motives 
from  the  self  need  not  be  sought  for  very  far.  Long  before 
being  acquainted  with  what  we  called  later  altruistic  im- 
pulses, our  consciousness  was  occupied  with  selhsh  motives. 
Primitive  man  and  the  child  of  civilized  races  are  selfish  In- 
divid nals.  To  them  life  is  but  a  pursuit  after  the  satisfac- 
tion of  egoistic  desires,  and  consequently  is  known  by  the 
affirmation  of  the  selfish  will  only.  Later  on  altruistic 
instincts  come  to  birth  and  introduce  tendencies  opposed  to 
the  feelings  and  ties  ires  which  op  to  that  time  had  made  up 
the  whole  of  our  ego.  Is  it  to  l>e  wondered  at  if  we  do  not 
recognise  these  new  comers  as  **  ours,*'  in  the  same  sense  as 
tiie  primitive  egoistic  desires  are  felt  to  be  ours  t  They  come 
to  us  we  know  not  whence,  unexpected,  uncalled  for,  and 
stand  in  antagonism  to  that  which  we  have  always  called  our 
ego  ;  furthermore,  at  first  they  are  hardly  felt  in  themselves, 
but  rather  only  as  inhibitions  of  customary  desii-es, — they  do 
not  show  themselves  openly,  they  betray  their  presence  by 
the  suppression  of  the  satisfaction  formerly  derived  from  the 
affirmation  of  the  selfish  will  to  live.  That  man  should  have 
denii^l  naturalization  to  such  an  evanescent  alien  was  un- 
avoidable*  He  cannot  help  considering  himself  as  passive 
in  the  conversion  crisis i  he  receiver  Jesos  Christ ;  he  ieta  Ood 
take  po:s3e38ion  of  his  being,  he  yields^  he  sun-enders.  Yet  the 
very  words  **  receive,"  '*  accept,'*  **  surrender,''  have  a  pos- 
itive side ;  they  can  just  as  well  be  accompanied  with  that 
which  constitutes  efiort.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  although,  for 
the  reason  we  have  gx^^  aooordanoe  with  the  prev- 
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alent  theology,  the  snl^ecfc  looks  upon  the  8iiifiil  tendendaft 
as  belonging  to  his  ego,  he  cannot  avoid  at  ttmea  calling  flie 
upward  impolses  Am,  and  then  he  ezpieeses  himself  as  /.: 
'<  By  every  conscious  effort  of  my  mind  and  will,  I  suzien- 
dered  myself  to  the  power  of  Jesus.    .    .    ." 

Impulses  in  two  directions,  both  equally  ours,  because  we 
fed  them  both,  and  equally  independent  of  will-eSort,  is  what 
analysis  brings  to  light  concerning  the  rdle  of  the  will  in  con- 
version. 

When  regeneration  is  obtained,  the  desires  of  the  egoistie 
will  fade  or  disappear  more  or  less  completely,  and  a 
set  of  new  impulses,  bringing  with  them  new  emotions  and 
feelings,  occupy  the  foreground  of  consdousness.  Oradually 
these  new-comers  acquire  a  familiar  aspect,  a  home-tinge  that 
makes  the  convert  speak  of  them  as  his  newj  in  opposition  to 
his  old  ego. 

The  church  denial  of  the  ability  of  man  to  do  good  of  him- 
self means  nothing  more  than  the  recognition  of  the  ineffica- 
dousness  of  the  will-effort.  It  is  here  in  agreement  wUb 
the  modem  psydiologists  who  see  in  the  sense  of  effort 
merely  the  return  sensations  of  musde  contractions. 


The  third  and  concluding  part  of  the  essay  is  to  He  pftb- 
lished  later.  It  is  chiefly  theoretical  and  speculative^  beina  an 
attemj)t  to  point  to  the  possible  physiological  correlates  of  the 
psychic  facts  analyzed  in  Part  L  It  includes  a  genetic  theory 
ojsin^  of  moral  resistance^  of  consent  ^  of  self  surrender  and 
of  the  faith' St  ate,  and  ends  icith  general  considerations  touch- 
ing the  physiological  forces  at  j^lay  in  religious  life,  and  es- 
pecially in  conversion,  and  thetr  bearing  on  some  ethical  and 
philosophical  problems. 

I  take  with  pleasure  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the 
indebtedness  under  which  I  stand  to  President  O.  Stanley 
Hall  for  the  continued  help,  stimulation  and  inspiration  re- 
ceived from  him  daring  the  three  years  I  have  spent  as  stu- 
dent at  Clark  University. 

I  also  tender  my  hearty  thanks  to  Dr.  E.  C.  Sanford  for  the 
assistance  he  always  readily  granted  me  and  for  suggestions 
concerning  this  essay,  and  also  to  a  friend  who  patiently  as- 
sisted me  in  the  tedious  work  of  revising  my  manuscript. 
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The  concrete  oases  of  coeversioo,  wMch  constitute  the  clearest 

SortioD  of  our  observation  material,  were    in  part  gathered  from 
teratiire,  biographies,  memoirs  of  great  revivalists  and  religious 
periodicals,  and,  in  part  received  in  answer  to  the  questionnaire 

Srinted  below,'  or  taken  directly,  in  private  interviews,  from 
le  mouth  of  the  converts.  In  the  following  pages  the  reader  will 
find  a  selection  of  typical  and  striking  cases  of  sudden  regenera- 
tion. During  our  early  adolescence,  circnm stances,  and  later  philo- 
sophical interest,  have  brought  us  in  contact  with  ihe  phase  of  life 
herein  examined.  We  have  frequented  **  revivals,"  mission  meet* 
Ings,  Salvation  Army  exercises,  etc,  and  thos  have  gained,  in  the 
atmosphere  of  such  assemblies,  a  practical  knowledge  of  tue  sub- 
ject of  our  thesis,  which  has  been  to  us  an  invaluable  guiding 
light. 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  to  persons  who  were  thought  to  have 
**  experienced  religion,"  to  mission  leaders  and  pastors,  and 
through  them  to  a  large  class  which  we  could  not  have  reached 
directly.  It  was  moreover  published  in  The  Presbyterian  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  The  Chrwtian  of  London,  and  in  The  Outlook,  It  was  to 
be  expected  that  conversion  tales  would  be  cut  more  or  less  after 
the  classical  pattern  furnished  by  such  famous  conversions  as  those 
of  St.  Augustine,  Bunyan,  an^  Wesley.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
a  small  percentage  of  the  answers  received  were  made  up  of 
the  phraseology  current  in  revivals  and  mission  rooms,  and 
smacked  so  strongly  of  religious  cant,  and  so  little  of  personal  ex- 
Mrience,  that  they  had  to  be  rejected;  most  of  them  gave  in- 
Iwmal  evidence  of  earnest  effort  to  dcBcribe  accurately  an  ex- 
perience to  which  a  momentous  significance  was  assigned. 

One  is  at  first  astonished  at  the  uniformity  of  the  process  de- 
scribed by  the  subjects  of  conversion.  At  a  distance  of  more 
tbim  a  thousand  years,  among  circumstances  varying  widely  as  to 
nationality,  temperament,  mental  endowment,  education  and  age, 
the  main  features  of  the  phenomenon  remain  ihe  same.  That  such 
t  ho  aid  be  the  fact  is  but  natural,  if  conversion  is  what  we  believe 
it  to  be. 

The  froltfulJiefla  of  our  questionnaire  was  conaiderably  limited  by 


Ucm  lonir  litto  wt*n 
Woretou  t>ro<iv 

rN-^WTtbe  your  J 

'  irtif  con v<*r> loll 


»QtJ»STIOI<I«AIKB;    roR  A  STtmY  OF  CO«TKttHlOIf 

V nil  r on vc ft f  fl ''    At  ^v hat  aire f 


rmt  did  you  do  to  thAt  end! 


at  rellffious  education  did  ycm 

!i  und  your  morAl  stniggleii  for  tbe 
vvt-n*  i^u  at  pyacc  with  yourself  T    Did  you  exideaTor 


Wtu 


Lifci  meaiture  of  auooess  uttetided  your 


iiad  under  what  circumstanoeft,  were  you  converted? 

'iiiide  up  your  miml  that  you  would   be  convortod  If 

vou  meant  then  by  conversion:  why  did  you  desire  It; 

in  what  mental  and  In  whAl  morikl  dlaposHlon  were  you 

■  'm  state  of  your  hettlLhf 

ijn.    Wbat  were  tbe  TmHouii  IhouiehtH  In  voTtr  m!nd  and  the 

H* art  at  the  moment  of  converfilonf     '"  ">  <  ie<l  you 

v«?ry  mmh  moved?    By  what,  or  by  wh'  •  moved* 

i^L's  and  your  thouifbts  Immediately  aft*  u.    Were 

iiiid  i'jiperieneed  coDverHlonf    In  what  partiruiur>»  iiaa  you  be* 

rsit  WBN  temporary  and  what  permanent  In  tlie  reaull*  of  yo\ir 

similar  experience,  or  tlirouirti  ottier 


similar  experience,  or  larouvii  c 
svparately,  frlvintr  date  of  each, 
r  r-forniAtlonB,  as  uf  dmokania.  bairlar 
innuL-rJir  of  tru'  christian  reltfion  t 
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the  lack  of  oonfidenoe  on  the  part  of  certain  people  in  tbe 
uaefuhiess  of  psychology  applied  to  religious  phenomena,  by  the 
diflQculties  which  a  person  of  average  culture  and  ordinary  in* 
troapective  power  would  naturally  encounter  when  trying  to  record 
Ms  own  experience,  and  also  by  the  antagonism  of  some  church 
cffidalSf  a  hostility  arising  from  the  belief,  still  alive  in  some  quar* 
ters,  that  science  and  religion  are  enemies,  and  also  from  a  fas- 
tidious delicacy,  offended  at  an  invitation  to  pry  into  aacred  ex- 
periences. This  seemed  to  one  of  our  correspondents  **  worse  than 
irivisectionJ'  If  we  felt  the  need  of  defending  oorselves  against 
this  accusation^  we  should  point  to  the  wonderfully  acute  search* 
logs  of  heart  of  so  many  devout  Christians — St,  Augustine  for  in- 
stance—made public  for  the  edification  and  instruction  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

We  desire  to  acknowledge  here  our  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Chas.  Cot- 
ter, leader  of  the  Fulton  Street  Noonday  Prayer  Meeting,  New  York, 
for  the  help  given  us  in  the  collection  of  niateriaL  It  is  through 
hira  that  the  questionnaire  prepared  by  us  was  published  in  The  Pire$* 
b^teri^in  and  in  The  Christian,  He  has  commonicated  to  us  a  great 
many  of  the  most  interesting  answers,  from  which  we  quote  in  this 
essay. 

Lack  of  apace  prevents  us  from  publishing  all  the  conversion- 
Tecorda  we  should  like.  Several  of  those  which  follow  have  been 
abridged.    The  name  of  the  person  and  the  place  of  residence  were 

given  in  almost  every  case. 

A*    [Age  fifty,  converted  at  twenty-two,  in  {Glasgow,  Scotland.] 


My  condition  was  morally  miserable  for  about  a  month  previous  to 
conversion.  I  had  always  oeen  a  young  man  of  prayer.  I  was  con- 
verted at  m^  work.  At  that  time  I  was  working  every  alternative 
week  at  mght  (papermakin^^,  and,  between  12  and  1  o'clock 
at  night  I  was  praying  eamestTy  to  God  to  save  me  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus,  Indeed  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  I  was  **  in  the  body  or  oat 
of  the  body/'  but  01  the  light  came,— it  wafl  almost  too  much  for 
me.  I  cannot  express  how  I  felt.  It  was  as  if  I  had  been  in  a  dark 
dungeon  and  lifted  into  the  light  of  the  sun.  I  shouted  and  I  sane 
praise  unto  Him  who  loved  me  and  washed  me  from  my  sins.  I 
was  forced  to  retire  into  a  secret  place,  for  the  tears  did  flow,  and 
I  did  not  wish  my  shopmates  to  see  me,  and  yet  I  could  not  keep  it 
a  secret.  I  was  constrained  to  tell  to  all  around  what  a  graofoiu 
Saviour  I  had  found.  At  the  moment  of  my  conversion  I  was  In 
the  best  of  health.  The  only  thing  that  troubled  me  was  my  soalt 
The  joy  and  the  peace  that  filled  my  soul  at  conversion  was  greater 
than  I  have  felt  since  that  period,  but,  thank  God,  there  is  a  peaoa 
and  a  joy  within  my  soul  now  that  the  friends  of  this  world  know 
nothing  of* 
B.    [  Converted  at  twenty,    A  clergjTnan.J 

At  the  age  of  twenty  I  entered  a  theological  seminary  and  re* 
mained  there  four  years.  The  third  year  I  became  a  member  of  a 
conversational  club,  whose  motto  was  the  Hebrew  for  **  We  stand 
united  for  investigation.^'  During  the  course  of  our  studies  in 
rationalistic  Biblical  criticism,  a  night  was  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion on  the  Fourth  GospeL  the  author  of  the  essay  taking  ground 
against  the  historical  validity  of  this  gospel,  regarding  it  as  a  sort 
of  philosophical  writing  on  certain  phases  of  Christian  teaching.  I 
remember  the  reader's  last  sentence:     **The  Fourth  Gospel  is  a 
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grealepic.'*  By  this  easay  the  flood- gatee  of  doubt  were  open 
me.    (See  concmsion,  p.  339.) 

(From  a  letter  conimunicated  to  us  by  Dr.  Burnham. ) 

[C     [The  Rev,  Mr.  Ch.  G.  Finney.] 

Up  to  his  conversion  he  was  a  young  man  of  very  good  charac- 
'ter.    See  pp.  324  and  330. 

t  In  the  evening  of  the  day  in  which  hJa  conversion  took  place/^  his 
iieart  seemed  to  be  liquid  within  him.''  He  wanted  to  pour  his 
^hole  soul  out  to  God^a  and  rushed  into  a  back  room  to  pray.  ''There 
mBB  no  fire  and  no  light  in  the  room;  nevertheless  it  appeared  to 
ine  as  if  it  were  perfectly  light.  As  I  went  in  and  shut  the  door 
lafter  me,  it  seemed  as  if  I  met  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  face  to  face. 
It  did  not  occur  to  me  then,  nor  did  it  for  some  Ume  afterwards, 
ithat  it  was  wholly  a  mental  state.  On  the  contrary  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I  saw  Him  as  I  would  see  any  other  man.  He  said  nothing. 
|but  looked  at  me  in  such  a  manner  as  to  break   me  right  down   ai 

[His  feet I  wept  aloud  like  a  child,  and  made  such 

eonfessions  as  I  could  with  my  choked  utterances.*-  When  he  re- 
turned in  the  front  office:  '*  As  I  turned  and  was  about  to  take  a 
ieat  by  the  tire,  I  received  a  mighty  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Without  any  expectation  of  it.  .  .  .  .  without  any  recollection 
Ibat  I  had  ever  heard  the  thing  mentioned  by  any  person.  .  ,  . 
Ihe  Holy  Spirit  descended  upon  me  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  go 
through  my  body  and  souL  I  could  feel  the  impression,  like  a 
wave  of  electricity,  going  through  and  through  me.  Indeed  it 
aeemed  to  come  in  waves  and  waves  of  liquid  love.  ...  I  can 
feooUect  distinctly  that  it  seemed  to  fan  me  like  immense  wings*" 
]>oring  the  night  he  awoke  many  times  ^^  on  account  of  the  great 
How  of  the  love  of  God  that  was  in  my  heart.  I  was  so  flUed  with 
love  that  I  could  not  sleep." 

(From  Finney's  **Memoirs,"  New  York,  Barnes  &  Co.,  1876.) 

M,  [Age  forty- two,  converted  at  thirty*  three.  An  Ox  ford  graduate.] 
Hy  father  was  a  Church  of  England  clergyman.  My  mother,  sMll 
AUve,  never  had,  and  has  not  now,  a  knowledge  of  salvation.  I 
Was  intended  from  babyhood  for  the  ministr}%  and  had  a  grammar 
school    and    university    career,    graduating  in  arts  at  Oxford  in 

tam.   ..... 

At  0fteen  years  of  age  I  was  a  confirmed  smoker,  and  used  to  get 
ftnuik  often  without  the  master  being  aware  of  it.  At  eighteen 
feauB  of  age  I  was  sent  to  another  school.  .  ,  .  ,  My  second 
lohool  was  a  change  for  the  worse.  Here,  all  the  older  boys,  with 
^ne  or  two  exceptions,  were  habitual  drinkers,  if  tiot  drunkards. 
>ilt  all  night  by  means  of  duplicate  keys  to  the  school  doors«  was  a 
Neffolar  tMng  for  weeks  together,  and  drink,  smoking,  and  sins  of 
|U  kinds  (except  the  more  horribly  gross  ones)  were  the  order  of 
Uie  day.  We  were  all  manly  fellows,  and  I  thank  God  now  that  I 
ita  spared  the  humiliation  of  looking  back  upon  a  life  tainted  by 
ibe  »ominations  which  prevailed  m  some  of  our  larger  public 
febools.  About  two  and  a  half  years  of  this  brought  me  up  to  the 
kge  ait  which  I  should  enter  upon  my  universitv  career*  I  went  to 
>xford  and  gained  my  scholarship  or  exhibition  In  the  osual  wav. 
1  reckless,  dbrunken  and  otherwise  impure  life  poflsed  by  quickly 
^nooghf  and  I  found  myself  a  graduate^  ready,  as  my  poor  father 
ftMMight,  to  take  orders  at  once.  Alas,  alas!  nothlne  was  further 
troiD  my  mind  than  the  ministry.    I  knew  absolutoYv   ^^  u:  of 

Qod.  tJp  to  thirty '  three  years  of  age  my  whole  life  wai  i  n  nf> 

religion.    Between  the  period  of  leaving  Oxford  as 
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0ion,  I  never  darkened  the  door  of  my  fatber^s  churoh«  althou|;h  I 
lived  with  him  for  eight  years,  making  what  money  I  wanted  by  joor* 
nallsmp  and  Bpending  it  in  high  carousal  with  any  one  who  would  sit 
with  me  and  orink  it  away.  This  was  a  source  of  much  trouble  to  my 
parentB,  who  saw  my  talent  and  education  thrown  away,  owing  to 
my  inability  to  settle  down  to  steady  work.  But  I  had  grown  weary 
of  rellgnoQ  aa  I  had  seen  it.  Eight  years,  between  my  degree  at  Ox- 
ford and  my  conversion  in  1886,  seems  a  long  time  now  to  have 
wasted  in  a  small  village  vnth  two  inns  only.  But  it  went  by  very 
quickly,  in  the  way  I  lived.  I  was  young  and  handsome,  of  tre- 
mendously powerful  physique,  and  was  a  general  favorite  with  the 
girls.  This,  I  suppose,  was  a  great  factor  in  enabling  me  to  live  a 
fife  so  different  from  the  one  I  might  have  lived,  had  I  turned  to 
and  gone  earnestly  to  work*  Any^way,  so  I  lived,  and  would  prob- 
ably have  gone  on  living  had  not  Qoa  turned  me  around  and  com- 
pelled me  to  go  another  road.  Sometimes  drunk  for  a  week  to- 
gether, and  then  a  terrible  repentance,  and  not  touch  a  drop  for  a 
whole  month.  I  never  got  beyond  that  period,  except  once,  when  I 
joined  the  Good  Templars,  in  the  hope  that  the  restraints  of  this  body 
would  keep  me  in  check,  I  did  very  well  for  nearly  tliree  months, 
but  a  Good  Templar  al  last  broke  me^  and  we  both  ceased  to  attena 
the  meetings,  and  were  knocked  off  the  rolL  In  all  this  period, 
that  is,  up  to  thirty -three  years  of  age,  I  never  had  a  desire  to  re- 
form on  religious  grounds,  but  all  my  pangs  were  due  to  some  ter- 
rible remorse  I  used  to  feel  after  a  heavy  carousal;  the  remorse 
taking  the  shape  of  regret  after  my  folly  in  wasting  my  life  in  such 
a  way— a  man  of  superior  talents  and  education.  I  was  not  much 
alarmed  about  the  future  world;  I  did  not  believe  it  to  exist,  at  any 
rate.  This  "  terrible  remorse^' turned  me  gray  in  one  night,  and 
whenever  it  came  upon  me  I  was  perceptibly  grayer  the  next 
morning.  What  I  suffered  in  this  way  is  beyond  the  expression  of 
words.  It  was  hell- fire  in  allits  most  dreadful  tortures.  Often  did 
I  vow  that  if  I  got  over  "this  time''  I  would  reform.  Alas,  in 
about  three  daj'sl  fully  recovered,  and  was  as  happy  as  ever.  So 
it  went  on  for  years^  but,  with  a  physique  like  a  rhinoceros,  I 
always  recovered;  as  long  as  I  let  drink  alone,  no  man  was  as  capa- 
ble of  enjoying  life  as  I  was, 

I  was  converted  in  my  own  bedroom  in  my  father's  rectory 
house  at  precisely  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  a  hot  July  day 
(July  13th,  1886).'  I  was  in  perfect  health,  having  been  off  from  the 
drink  for  nearly  a  month.  I  was  in  no  way  troubled  about  my  soul. 
In  fact,  God  was  not  in  my  thoughts  that  day.  A  young  lady  friend 
sent  me  a  copy  of  Professor  Druramond^s  **  Natural  Law  in  the 
Spiritual  World,"  asking  me  my  opinion  of  it  as  a  literary  work 
only.  Being  proud  of  my  critical  talents,  and  wishing  to  enhance 
myself  lu  my  new  friend's  esteem,  I  took  the  book  to  my  bedroom, 
for  quiet,  intending  to  give  it  a  thorough  study,  and  then  write  her 
what  I  thought  of  it.  It  was  here  that  God  met  me  face  to  face, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  the  meeting,  '*  He  that  hath  the  Son  haUi 
Life  Eternal;*'  **  He  that  hath  not  the  Son  hath  not  Life,*'  I  had 
read  this  scores  of  times  before.  But  this  made  all  the  difference: 
I  was  now  in  God^s  presence,  and  my  attention  was  absolutely 
**  soldered  **  on  to  this  verse,  and  I  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  with 
the  book  till  I  had  fairly  considered  what  these  words  really  meant 
and  what  they  involved.  Only  then  was  I  allowed  to  proceed,  feel- 
ing all  the  while  that  there  was  another  being  in  my  bedroom, 
though  not  seen  by  me.  The  stillness  was  very  marvelous,  and  I 
felt  supremely  happy.  It  was  most  unquestionably  shown  me,  in 
one  second  of  time,  that  I  had  never  touched  the  Eternal,   that  is, 
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God ;  and  that  if  I  died  then,  I  must  inevitably  be  lost.  I  was  un- 
done. I  knew  it  as  well  as  I  now  know  I  am  saved.  The  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  showed  it  me  in  most  ineffable  love;  there  was  posi- 
tively no  terror  in  it;  I  felt  God's  love  so  powerfully  upon  me  that 
only  a  mighty  sorrow  crept  over  me  that  I  had  lost  all  through 
my  own  folly,  and  what  was  I  to  do  ?  What  could  I  do  ?  I  did  not 
repent  even;  God  never  asked  me  to  repent-  AU  1  felt  was,  **  I  am 
undone,"  and  God  cannot  help  it^  although  He  loves  me.  No  fault 
on  the  part  of  the  Almighty.  All  the  time  I  was  supremely  happy; 
I  felt  like  a  little  child  before  his  father.  I  had  done  wrong,  but 
my  F£»ther  did  not  scold  me,  but  loved  me  moat  wondrously.  Still, 
my  doom  ivas  sealed.  I  was  lost  to  a  certainty,  and  being  naturally 
of  a  brave  disposition  I  did  not  quail  under  it,  but  deep  sorrow  for 
the  past,  mixed  with  regret  for  what  I  had  lost,  took  hold  upon  me, 
and  my  soul  thrilled  within  me  to  think  it  was  all  over.  Then  there 
crept  m  upon  me  so  gently,  so  lovingly,  so  unmistakably,  a  way  of 
escape,  and  what  w^as  it  after  aO  ?  The  old,  old  story  over  again, 
told  in  the  simplest  way,  **  There  is  no  name  under  heaven  whereby 
ye  can  be  saved  except  that  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  No 
wordd  were  spoken  to  me;  my  soul  seemed  to  see  my  Saviour  in  the 
spirit,  and  from  that  hour  to  this,  nearly  nine  years  now,  there  has 
never  been  in  ray  life  one  doubt  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  God 

J  the  Father  both  worked  upon  me  that  afternoon  in  July,  both  differ- 
ently and  both  in  the  most  perfect  love  conceivable,  and  I  rejoiced 
there  and  then  in  a  conversion  so  astounding  that  the  whole  yil* 
lage  heard  of  it  in  leas  than  twenty- four  hours. 

After  passing  through  the  scene  with  God  in  my  bedroom,  I  went 
to  the  rooms  downstairs  t-o  relate  what  I  had  experienced  to  any- 
one who  would  listen.  All  saw  I  was  a  wonderfully  changed  man, 
very  subdued  and  quiet,  butoutof  a  family  of  six  grown-up  sis- 
ters, a  brother,  a  father,  and  a  mother, — only  one,  a  widowed  sister, 

I  two  years  older  than  myself^  really  understood  what  had  taken 
place,  and  she  was  rejoiced  beyond  measure,  and  said  that  I  bad 
received  a  glorious  conversion,  and  that  she  always  knew  that  I 
would  be  saved  at  last,  although  it  looked  so  bad  against  me.  But 
a  time  of  trouble  was  yet  to  come.  The  day  after  my  c-onversion  I 
went  into  the  hay  flelu  to  lend  a  hand  with  the  harvest,  and  not 
having  made  any  promise  to  God  to  abstain  from  drink  in  modera- 
tion only,  I  took  too  much  and  came  home  drunk.  My  poor  sister  was 
heart-broken;  and  I  felt  ashamed  of  myself  and  got  to  my  bedroom 
at  once, where  she  followed  me,  weeping  copiously.  She  said  I  had 
been  converted  and  fallen  away  instantly.  But  although  I  was 
quite  full  of  drink  (not  muddled,  however),  I  knew  thatGod's  work 
begun  in  me  was  not  going  to  be  wasted.  It  was  no  good  to  pray 
in  that  state,^ — I  had  not  prayed  for  twenty  years,— and,  wishing  my 
sister  good  night,  I  said  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  ^*You  don-t 
know  all  that  has  occurred  to  me;  it  is  all  right,  and  although  I  am 
drunk  now,  I  love  my  Saviour  with  a  love  I  cannot  express  to 
vou."  And  so  she  left  me  for  the  night,  somewhat  more  reconciled. 
Next  morning  I  was  very  low  Indeed;  stil]  I  felt  that  God  was  not 
going  to  lift  me  up  like  that  and  then  let  me  fall  into  lower  depths 
at  once.  About  raid- day  I  made  on  my  knees  the  fl rat  prayer  before 
God  for  twenty  years.  I  did  not  ask  to  be  forgiven;  I  felt  that  was 
no  good,  for  I  would  be  sure  to  fall  again.  Well,  what  did  I  do?  I 
committed  myself  to  Him  in  the  pro foundest  belief  that  my  indi- 
viduality was  going  to  be  destroyed,  that  He  would  take  all  from 
me,  and  I  was  willing.  In  such  a  surrender  lies  the  secret  of  a 
holy  life.  From  that  hour  drink  has  had  no  terrors  for  me ;  I  never 
touch  it,  never  want  it.    The  same  thing  occurred   with  my  pipe ; 
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after  being  a  regular  smoker  from  my  twelfth  year  the  desire  for  ii 
went  at  once,  and  haa  never  returned.  So  with  every  known  sin. 
the  deliverance  in  each  case  being  permanent  and  complete.  I 
have  had  no  temptations  since  conversion,  God  seemingly  having 
shut  out  Satan  from  that  course  with  me,  but  he  gets  a  free  band  in 
another  way,  but  never  on  sins  of  the  flesh.  Since  I  gave  up  to 
God  all  ownership  in  my  own  life.  He  has  guided  me  in  a  thousand 
ways,  and  has  opened  my  path  for  me  in  a  way  almost  incredible 
to  those  who  do  not  enjoy  the  blessing  of  a  truly  surrendered  life. 

P.  S.— Written  at  one  sitting,  and  not  meant  for  publication  as  it 
stands. 

[The  writer  of  this  letter  is  now  married  and  haa  four  chil- 
dren. ] 

F.  [Age  twenty-one^  converted  at  sixteen.  Brought  up  in  a 
Christian  home.  Attended  the  Wesleyan  Sunday  school  from  the 
age  of  four  to  fourteen.  ] 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  I  thought  that  if  I  went  to  a  place  of  wor* 
ship  once  every  Sunday^  that  would  be  all  the  religion  I  required. 
**  Was  I  at  peace  with  myself?**  Far  from  it.  There  were  timei 
when  I  felt  most  miserable.    I  felt  my  moral  nature  ainklDg  while 

I  was  trying  hard  to  find  something  higher,  I  endeavored  to  re- 
form, but  ray  moral  surroundings  w*ere  too  strong  for  me;  so  my 
efforis  were  all  unsuecesaful. 

On  the  night  of  February  23d  something  tempted  me  to  go  to 
the  Wesleyan  Chapel  of  my  childhood  days.  Rev.  A.  Wood  was 
preaching  from  Luke  x:  5*42.  The  words  came  home  to  me.  1 
felt  that  there  waa  something  else  needed  in  my  life;  the  sermon 
had  made  me  feel  miserable.  In  this  state  I  remained  for  fifteen 
hours.  For  five  months  previous  to  this  I  had  felt  that  I  would  like 
to  be  converted;  but  the  moral  forces  of  my  workshop  (which  was 
in  a  piano  forte  factory)  seemed  too  strong  for  me.  My  moral  dis- 
position was  somewhat  crushed  by  the  sense  of  my  sins.  My  men* 
tal  condition,  like  my  health,  was  good.  On  February  24th  between 

II  and  12  A.  M.,  I  could  bear  the  weight  of  my  sins  no  longer. 
I  thought  if  ever  I  am  to  be  converted,  why  not  now?  So 
locking  the  door  of  my  workshop,  I  fell  on  my  knees  and  prayed 
In  the  language  of  hymn  327  in  *^  Sacred  Songs  and  Solos,*'  Axid  im- 
mediately a  voice  seemed  to  say  to  me,  *^  Thy  sins  which  are  many^ 
are  all  forgiven  thee.''  At  this  moment  I  was  filled  with  wonder. 
Arising  from  my  knees  I  knew  that  I  was  converted.  I  was  affected 
most  by  mv  sins  and  my  Saviour's  great  love,  but  I  do  not  remember 
that  I  shea  a  tear. 

Immediately    after    conversion   I   felt   somewhat   like    a  stran- 

fer  in  a  strange  country;  everything  seemed  new  to  me.  Yes^ 
knew  for  a  certainty  that  I  was  born  again.  My  whole  life  was 
altered.  And  I  saw  everything  under  a  oifferent  aspect  from  what 
I  had  done  before.  As  far  aa  I  mow,  everything  that  was  good  and 
true  became  permanent 

G.  [Age  forty,  converted  twenty  months  ago.    Superintendent  of 
a  misaion. } 
Until  the  age  of  twenty -one  he  lived  in  a  Christian   home.     He 

took  his  first  glass  of  whiskey  at  that  age,  and  graduaUy  became  a 
drunkard.  Three  years  ago,  after  the  ruin,  through  dissipation,  of 
his  bnsiness  establishment,  he  went  to  Canada,  where  no  one  knew 
his  antecedents,  with  the  intention  of  beginning  life  anew.  But 
soon  he  fell  a  prey  to  his  old  enemy.  He  had  signed  enough  absti- 
nence pledges  to '*  cover  the  wall  of  a  room;''  they 
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kept  more  than  a  month,  generally  ooly  a  few  days,  and  flometimsB 
but  a  few  hours,  in  spite  of  hard  etruggjes  to  be  true  to  hispromlsep 
In  Montreal  he  lost  a  very  good  position  (870  a  fortnight),  and  was 
thrown  into  prison  for  disorderly  conduct.  Disgufit^d  and  tired  of 
life,  he  left  Canada  to  go  to  W,  Here  he  arrivea  intoxicated*  He 
«ecured  a  position,  but  was  soon  diBmissed  for  drunkenness,  and 
then  found  himself  once  more  without  money,  without  friena  and 
without  home.  Gladly  would  he  have  welcomed  death.  As  hewaa 
in  this  wretched  situation, a  lady  showed  him  sympathy  and  invited 
him  to  a  mission.  Her  kindness  made  him  look  within.  For  years 
no  one  had  ever  cared  about  him*  this  unwonted  kindly  interest 
went  to  his  heart.  At  the  meeting  a  pressing  invitation  was  given 
to  all  persons  present  to  give  themselves  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Chrtat 
with  the  assurance  that  He  would  save  them.  A  bed  was  given 
him  in  the  mission  house.  While  his  room-mate  lay  drunk,  he  sat 
up,  or  paced  the  room  ail  night  long  in  a  sullen^  despairing  mood, 
8ome  one  had  lent  him  a  Bible;  he  tried  to  read  it,  but  his  thoughts 
were  too  disturbing.  That  which  he  had  heard  in  the  meeting  had 
brought  to  his  mind  recollections  of  youth,  the  thought  of  the 
young  wife  he  had  left  in  England,  of  hi  a  family,  etc.  fie  realized 
that  there  was  no  hope-^  that  if  he  died  then  he  would  go  to  hell.  He 
prayed  asking  God  to  take  him  as  he  was;  saying  that  if  He  was 
frtlfing  to  save  him,  he  would  let  Him,  ^*  I  said,  here  I  am.*'  At 
about  6  A.  M.  he  felt  that  God  had  pardoned  him.  The  anguish 
of  the  night  had  passed,  and  he  found  himself  calm  and  peaceful. 
That  very  morning  he  told  a  companion  that  he  was  converted, 
that  he  had  given  nis  heart  to  God.  Terrible  were  the  temptations 
that  day  as  he  passed  before  the  saloon  doors;  but  he  was  kept. 
They  recurred  day  after  day  for  more  than  a  week.  The  lady*s 
continued  sympathy  was  a  great  comfort  to  him. 

Three  months  after  his  conversion  he  opened  a  mission,  which 
progressed  rapidly,  and  is  now  doing  ver>^  good  work  among 
drunkards  and  other  outcasts. 

(Written  from  detailed  notes  taken  while  he  was  relating  his  con- 
version to  me. ) 

H.     [Age  thirty- five,  converted  five  years  ago.    Hotel  waiter.   Pub- 
lic school  education.  ] 
Until  the  age  of  fifteen  he  lived  among  religious   people.    Subse- 

Suently  he  left  home,  fell  int^  bad  company  and  became  a  drunkard. 
le  abandons  his  wife,  sleeps  in  the  open  air  and  becomes  a  tramp. 
In  that  condition  he  feels  very  unhappy  and  lonely.  He  is  without 
friends.  He  has  remorse  at  the  thought  of  his  mother,  who 
grieves  for  hira. 

On  the  28th  of  November,  1889,  while  he  was  seated  in  Central 
Park,  N.  Y.,  a  young  man  entered  into  conversation  with  him.  and 
invited  him  to  go  in  his  company  to  a  religious  meeting.  The  kind- 

■|i«B  of  the  stranger  moved  him  deeply;  he  did  not  understand  why 
m  well-dressed  stranger  should  C4ire  for  hira  and  be  willing  to  walk 
with  a  raggedly  clad  fellow  like  himself.  At  the  meeting  he  heard 
the  testimonies  of  those  who  had  also  been  wretched  castaways, 
ftnd  who  were  now  happy  disciples  of  Christ,  But  the  beautiful 
things  be  heard  could  hardly  be  for  him;  he  was  surely  lost.  After 
the  meeting  the  Htranger  knelt  with  him,  and  they  prayed  together 
tAd  wept  Ujte  children.  He  promised  God  that  he  would  sen^e 
*"  i;  aad  gave  himself  to  Him  body  and  so uL  Peace  came  to  his 
pi  a#  he  was  praying  in  that  spirit,  and  he  felt  himself  pardoned 

^Jfkll  Ills  tins.    He  declared  then  publioly  that  from  that  moment 
i%  would  begin  a  new  life,    He  felt  Qod  In  his  heart;  he  knew  that 
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he  was  regenerated,  and  although  he  did  not  know  where  to  find 
shelter  for  the  night,  he  felt  atfhured  that  God  would  aiwavs  help 
him,  He  wont  to  hie  wife  and  told  her  of  his  conversion.  The  new 
light  on  his  face  convinced  her  that  a  great  change  had  taken  place 
in  hira,  and  they  began  life  anew  together. 

(Communicated  by  a  friend  who  obtained  this  story  from  the 
person  himself. ) 

J.    [  Age  fifty-four,  converted  at  forty-five.] 

My  Christian  mother  died  when  I  w^as  seven.  My  father  was  a 
drinking  man,  and  nominally  a  Methodist.  Up  to  the  age  of  twelve 
I  had  but  very  little  religious  or  an^^  other  kind  of  education.  It 
was  a  life  of  neglect  and  often  hunger  and  misery'.  At  the  a^e  of 
twelve  I  was  adopted  by  my  godfather,  ....  and  h^  the 
blessing  of  a  Christian  home.     I  became  a  member  of  the  Sunday 

school  of  Saint  Paul's  Church,  N.  Y In  course  of  time 

I  waa  confirmed  and  became  a  member  of  the  church.  I  w^as  active 
in  all  the  externals  of  church  life  and  work,  became  Sabbath  school 
teacher,  member  of  the  Young  Men^s  Association,  etc.  From  1863 
to  1S60  I  waa  clerk  in  my  uncle's  office.  He  was  a  magistrate  and 
had  a  legal  practice. 

I  got  into  society  at  nineteen  and  was  fascinated  with  dancing, 
parties,  billiards,  etc.  1  commenced  smoking  at  nineteen^  and 
drinking  at  twenty-one;  then  followed  theatre,  gambling,  licen- 
tiousness and  deeper  forms  of  sin.  I  was  leading  a  dual  life,  de- 
ceiving my  uncle  and  aunt,  maintaining  an  ontaide  semblajice  of 
morality,  'attending  church,  etc.,  but  living  a  lie  before  God.  For 
I  had  no  religion.  I  had  been  a  respectable  and  moral  church  mem- 
ber, but  there   had    been    no   new    birth I  plunj*ed 

deeper  into  drink  and  dissipation  of  all  forms,  until  the  risk  of  dis- 
covery by  my  friends  in  my  home  became  so  imminent  and  I  waa 
so  utterly  reckless  that  I  ran  away  from  home  in  1863  to  enter  the 
army.  I  served  to  the  end  of  the  war  and  came  out  of  it  hardened, 
callous  and  indifferent.  Drink,  profanity,  cards  and  sinful  amuse- 
ments of  the  viler  kind  occupied  my  life  until  1869.  There  waa  no 
peace.  There  was  a  reckless  defiance  of  any  religious  suggestion,  a 
willful  pleasure  in  sinful  enjoyment*,  resistance  to  the  voic«  of  the 
Spirit,  a  mental  juid  physical  effort  to  shut  God  out  of  mv  life.  In 
1869  I  tried  to  reform  and  joined  the  ^''Church  of  the  &trang«r,^' 
For  about  three  years  I  maintained  a  fairly  moral  condition  by  con- 
stant struggles  and  self-efforts.  I  was  regular  in  the  perfunctory 
duties  of  church  membership,  and  active  in  various  forms  of  be- 
nevolent work  in  that  church  and  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  as  Sunday 
school  teacher,  etc.  There  waa  not  then,  and  I  knew  it,  any  real 
inner  life,  no  spiritual  joy,  no  love  to  the  Master:  it  was  a  painful 
forcing  to  religious  duty,  and  not  a  spontaneous  following  of  the 
divine  Voice  and  impulse.  The  end  was  a  failure.  .  .  .  The  house 
had  been  swept  and  garnished  and  made  ready  for  the  seventy 
devils  that  took  possession. 

From  1872  until  1886,  with  some  intermission,  I  continued  the  life 
of  slavery  to  tlrink  and  all  the  grosser  sins  that  go  with  it.  For  a 
short  period  before  and  after  my  marriage  in  1878,  I  reformed  from 
drinking,  but  there  was  no  religious  experience  attending  it.  I  did 
try  at  intervals  to  stop  drink  by  self- resolutions,  promises,  pledges, 
only  to  fall  back  weaker  and  deeper  down  than  before.  ...» 
I  at  last  abandoned  all  efforts  and  let  the  tide  rush  as  it  would^  in* 
different  to  everything  human  or  divine,  and  often  tempted  to 
suicide.  How  I  bless  God  for  saving  mej  Oh,  what  love,  what 
wondrous  love  that  saved  such  a  sinner  as  I  waa! 
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When  I  got  utterly  hopeless,  helpless,  in  the  darkest  despair. 

when  I  felt  the  slavery  of  sin^ its  physical  ana 

Hpiritoal  consequences,  when  I  knew  and  realized  that  I  wae  utterly 
and  forever  lost,  so  that  I  dared  not  even  pray,  and  yet  there  was 
just  the  shadow  of  a  wish,  the  faintest  suggestion  of  a  desire  to  be 
free,  then  God  raised  up  a  human  instrument.  Mj^  employer  put 
me  in  the  "Christian  Home  for  Intemperate  Men,'*  I  went  there  wiU- 
inely,  gladly;  I  would  have  gone  anywhere  to  get  away  from  the 
hell  tbat  was  eating  away  my  body  and  souL  I  had  not  had  any 
ijpeeial  thought  of  seeking  help  by  the  gospel  until  I  went  there.  I 
first  realised  something  of  hope  when  I  was  told  that  the  grace  of 
God  alone  could  save  me.  I  had  of  course  a  theoretical  knowledge 
of  the  plan  of  salvation,  but  my  heart  was  dead  to  auy  special  de- 
sire for  righteousness  for  Christ's  st\ke.  I  wanted  to*  escape  from 
the  evil  effects  of  my  sins  in  mv  physical  life,  but  I  do  not  Bpecially 
recollect  anv  desire  to  seek  defiverance  from  all  my  sinful  nature. 
Conversion  had  no  special  meaning  to  me.  I  entered  the  home. 
hopiag  that  I  would  escape  from  drink,  recover  good  health  and 
get  baok  to  my  familv.  I  spent  two  weeks  in  the  home,  from  the  2ith 
of  Mjiy  to  the '7th  of  J^une,  under  the  quieting  influences  of  religious 
meetings  and  bodily  and  menial  rest.  ....  I  did  not  make 
any  special  effort  towards  conversion;  I  could  not  understand  just 
what  faith  meant.  Yet  I  enjoved  the  prayer  meetings,  read  the 
Bible,  sung  the  hymns,  prayed  morning  and  night;  but  there  was 
no  special  sense  of  relief,  or  joy  or  peace.  Conscience  was  blunt 
in  a  great  measure.  In  the  hour  spent  with  Manager  C.  A.  Bunt- 
ing, in  his  study,  with  the  Bible  before  him,  in  the  aftenioou  of 
June  7th,  1886,  I  realized  that  I  needed  a  power  from  outride  of 
myself-  a  power  that  could  save.  He  offered  me  Christ's,  and  read 
John  iii:  16,  ^*  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor,  etc.,"  and  other 
passages.  He  prayed,  and  I  also.  By  every  conscious  effort  of  my 
mind  and  will,  I  surrendered  myself  to  the  power  of  Jesus,  taking 
Him  as  my  SaWour,  trusting  His  word,  and  committing  myself  as 
ftiJIy  as  it  was  possible  by  my  volition,  t^  Him»  I  fully  realized  that 
I  had  no  other  source  of  hope  for  salvation  except  Him,  Yet  I  be- 
lieve tbat  the  thought  was  more  to  escape  from  the  bondage  of  the 
appetite  for  drink  than  from  the  whole  sinful  man.  I  know  that 
my  heart  was  at  rest,  and  I  experienced  a  feeling  of  safety  and  relief 
when  I  voluntarily  made  what  I  called  *^  a  full  plunge,"  and  com- 
pletely surrendered  to  God's  Grace.  I  think,  however,  that  I 
thought  more  about  myself  and  my  deliverance  than  about  Qod  or 
His  love.  There  was  no  convulsion  of  feeling,  no  tears,  no  bitter 
agony.  It  was  a  simple  quiet  act  of  surrender,  followed  by  a  con- 
•oioasness  of  rest  and  peace,  and  a  willingness  to  do  and  to  be  just 
what  God  would  have  me.  Mr  Bunting  questioned  mo  as  to  mv 
belief,  and  my  answer  was  that  I  trufited  all  God's  Word  said,  lie 
claimed  salvation  for  me  and  told  me  that  I  had  received  it.  I  sim- 
ply believed  it.  The  thing  I  do  know  is,  that  so  far  as  the  appetite 
for  Uqnor,  tobacco  and  other  forms  of  vicious  indulgence  is  con- 
oenied,  it  was  taken  completely  away,  and  has  never  returned  to 
this  moment,  not  even  a  suggestion  or  longing  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree.   '*  Old  things  passed  away,  and  all  things  became  new*^^ 

Tbare  was  a  gladness  at  the  sense  of  release  from  bondage,  and  a 
knowledge  of  a  forgiveness  of  sin  and  of  salvation.  The  condition 
of  mind,  thought,  body  and  soul  may  be  described  In  one  word— 

peaoe *    1  know  also  that  there  came  into  my  heart  an 

mtenM  desire  for  righteousness.  I  gradually  became  conscious  of 
the  Inward  Voice,  warning,  teaching,  guiding,  making  conscience 
quick  and  tender. 
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One  of  the  first  experiences  I  had  was  within  a  year  of  mj  ac- 
oeptance  of  Jesus  as  my  Saviour.  At  a  meeting  I  offered  myseU 
voluntarily  for  service  to  God.  Quicker  than  thought  the  spirit 
admonished  me  that  I  had  wronged  a  man,  and  1  must  confeas  and 
right  that  wrong.  I  had  an  awful  struggle  with  myself  for  a  year. 
Every  time  I  prayed,  this  thing  would  come  up.  I  debated  with 
myself  and  with  the  Lord  and  tried  to  convince  myself  that  I  need 
not  do  this.  I  saw  no  way  out  of  it,  nor  how  to  make  right  the  wrong, 
a8  I  was  strapped  with  debts,  and  proepecta  were  very  gloomy, 
.  .  .  .  God  at  last  gave  me  the  grace  and  courage  to  overcome 
mj'  pride  and  write  to  this  man,  one  who  had  greatly  helped  me  in 
former  years.  I  found  a  deeper  peace  and  a  greater  glaaness  than 
£  ever  had  before.  It  confirmed  my  faith  in  the  reality  of  Qod's 
Word,  Christ's  work  and  my  own  conversion. 

Moreover  the  Lord  has  abundantly  fulfllled  His  promises  in  giv- 
ing me  wondrous  prosperity  and  Buccess,  and  enabling  me  to  re- 
store what  I  had  T^Tonged." 

I  have  learned  to  look  to  Jesus  as  my  righteousness  and  sancti- 
fication.  He  delivers  roe  from  self- effort^  struggle,  unrest  and 
self-condemnation;  it  is  simply  a  life  of  growth  by  constant 
trust. 

K,    (Age  seventy- three,  converted  at  sixty -four.] 
I  attended  Sunday  school  irregularly.    My  heart  went  out  to  the 

fleasures  of  this  world,  as  far  hack  as  I  can  remember.  The  deeper 
drank  of  the  sinful  pleasures  the  more  I  loved  them.  I  com- 
menced drinking  and  smoking  at  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  Later, 
when  my  appetite  got  such  a  strong  hold  upon  me,  I  endeavored  to 
reform  in  my  own  strength,  but  I  always  found  it  a  miserable 
failure,  and  then,  how  I  would  regret  that  I  had  fallen  into  those 
sinful  habits-  Then  1  would  sink  back  into  despair,  deeper  and 
deeper.    I  often  wished  I  had  never  been  born. 

1  got  under  conviction  the  first  time  I  saw  the  Salvation  Army 
on  a  march.  I  was  playing  pool.  1  went  to  the  door  with  the  rest 
of  the  men  to  see  the  Salvation  Army.  God  sent  an  arrow  of  con- 
viction to  my  soul,  and  for  the  first  time  I  saw  it  as  God  sees  it;  O, 
how  vile  and  black  my  heart  looked  1  I  thought  that  1  would  give  the 
whole  world  to  become  as  good  as  those  Salvation  Army  people.  1 
began  attending  their  meetings  in  the  opera  house.  The  oftener  I 
went  the  more  miserable  1  became;  but  I  could  not  stay  away — 
there  seemed  to  be  some  unseen  power  that  forced  me  to  go,  and  so 
I  went  until  I  could  endure  it  no  longer.  The  night  I  went  to  the 
altar  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  a  last  chance  for  me.  I  went  to 
the  altar  to  give  my  heart  to  God,  not  a  part,  but  every  idol,  ray 
time,  my  talents  and  alL  I  made  a  full  surrender  of  everything, 
and  God, for  Christ's  sake  set  my  captive  soul  free.  The  chains  of 
hell  were  snapped,  and  I  was  a  free  man  in  Christ  Jesus.  My  pen 
fails  me  to  describe  the  joy  that-thrilled  my  soul  as  I  received  the 
witness  of  the  pardon  of  my  ainfl.  The  world  and  all  its  charms. 
which  I  loved  so  deai'lya  few  moments  before,  had  vanished,  and 
nothing  but  perfect  love  filled  my  soul  to  overflowing.  I  looked  at 
myself  in  astonishment  and  wonder ;  my  heart  a  little  while  before 
1  gave  it  to  God  was  full  of  wicked  tboughtsj— murder/  hatred,  de- 
ceitfulnesB  and  pride,— and  now  all  these  things  were  cast  out  and 
nothing  but  profound  love  had  taken  their  place; how  can  a  ehildof 
God  describe  these  feelingH  I  I  can  truly  say  **  the  love  of  God 
passes  all  understanding.''    Praise  God!  j^  *f 

At  the  time  of  my  conversion  my  health  was  not  first  olaaa.  I 
had  lived  in  dissipation  for  over  forty  years. 
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L,    [Age  fifty-fouTf  converted  at  forty -four.    Soperintendent  of  a 

Rescae  Misaion,] 

My  parents  were  not  profeBSing  Christiaiig.  I  went  to  Sunday 
Mohooi  only  as  I  took  the  notion,  and  that  wob  very  little. 

When  I  was  nearly  eighteen  years  of  age  I  went  into  the  array. 
There  learned  not  only  to  drink,  but  all  the  mean  and  ainful  things 
that  follow  in  ita  train.  When  I  came  out  of  the  service  I  followed 
the  life  of  a  sailor,  and  later  that  of  a  bar- tender.  My  life  was  one 
continoal  round  of  dissipation.  I  had  no  desire  for  anything  good, 
only,  at  times,  there  would  come  a  longing  in  my  heart  for  some- 
thing better.  But  it  was  soon  over,  and  I  would  if  possible  go 
deeper  into  sin.  This  continued  for  about  twentv-six  years,  or 
until !  was  forty- four  years  of  age,  when  one  day  a  lady  came  into 
the  plact^  where  I  was  selling  liquor  and  asked  for  the  privilege  of 
distributing  tracts,  I  entered  into  conversation  with  her  and  be- 
came interested  to  such  an  extent  that  I  called  on  her.  The  result 
was  thai  I  became  sick  of  the  business  I  was  in,  and  gave  it  up. 
Bnt  I  did  not  have  any  desire  to  become  a  ChriHtian  at  that  time. 
I  sUll  continued  in  sin  until  I  felt  that  I  would  die  if  I  kept  on  in  the 
same  wav.  I  did  not  realize  that  I  was  a  sinner,  only  that  I  was  a 
drunkard.  And  I  think  my  prayer  was,  *^  Oh  Lord,  take  away  this 
appetite,  I  cannot  do  it  myself,''  It  had  been  a  long  time  since  I 
had  had  a  good  night's  sleepjhufc  that  night  I  slept  well  without  any 
stimulant.  And  I  praise  the  dear  Father  that  I  have  had  no  desire 
to  o«e  them  since.  Ten  days  later  I  gave  myself  wholly  to  God  as 
far  as  I  knew.  But  with  me  it  has  been  a  growth  in  grace.  I  was 
very  ignorant,  knew  nothing  of  God'a  Word,  but  He  has  led  me  on, 
and  to-day  I  have  an  assurance  in  my  heart  that  I  am  saved  by  the 
bk>od  and  kept  by  the  dear  Saviour. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  made  myself  explicit,  but  one 
thing  1  want  to  say:  I  believe  that  God  took  away  the  appetite  for 
drink  that  night  when  I  asked  Him;  but  I  also  believe  that  I  was 
not  converted  until  some  days  after.  I  never  have  had  that  ecstasy 
which  some  profess,  but  I  have  always  had  an  assurance  that  I  was 
saved  since  I  gave  myself  wholly  to  Him. 

M.    [Age  thirty -three,  converted  at  twenty -seven.    A  professional 

base  ball  player.  1 

Parents  were  not  Christians.  1  received  very  little  Christiiui 
education.  I  was  an  only  child  of  parents  in  nice  circumstances 
and  received  a  very  good  education.  I  was  petted  by  my 
parents.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  a  religious  wave  swept  over 
the  land,  I  rose  for  prayer  at  a  meeting  and  soon  began  to 
lead  a  different  life,  but  did  not  continue  over  one  year. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  I  left  my  home  and  soon  began  to  drink 
hard.  8ome  years  after,  I  married,  but  continued  to  drink  and 
iilaapb€me,  and  go  to  houses  of  ill-fame  as  before.  I  sought  for 
pMMe  and  satisfaction  in  almost  every  kind  of  worldly  pleasure,  but 
eoold  not  find  it.  I  traveled  as  a  professional  base  ball  player. 
raadd  a  great  deal  of  money,  spent  it,  and  deprived  my  wife  ana 
two  boys  God  had  given  me.  Soon  after  my  marriage  I  became  an 
inflde];  many  of  ray  relatives  are  such.  As  I  saw  myself  drifting 
down,  and  friends  who  at  one  time  would  have  gladly  recog- 
nised and  courted  my  company  shunned  me,  I  sometimes  was  al* 
noai  at  the  point  of  asking  Ood  to  forg^ive  me  and  make  me  a  bet- 
larflMii.  I  often  tried  to  reform  in  my  own  strength;  but  at  eaoh 
attiempt  I  found  I  had  less  and  less  strength.  I  signed  pledges, 
audt  promises,  and  broke  them  as  fast  as  ^  «m,  until  my 

health  was  impaired,  my  intellect  aifecU  on  a  wreck, 
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Beparaied  from  wife  and  children.  Poverty  stared  roe  in  the  face 
almost  always;  Bometlmes  I  would  sell  a  chair  or  a  bit  of  jewelry  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  For  some  time  I  was  in  the  drink 
business  with  my  father.  On  an  average  I  drank  forty  drinks  of 
whiskey  a  day,  and  I  cannot  tell  how  much  beer^  but  it  woold  not 
make  me  drunk.  I  left  that  business  and  came  to  Passaic,  wher? 
my  wife  and  children  joined  me.  There  I  went  in  ^*  good  arinklne 
society  "—business  and  sporting  men,  Mv  wife  by  this  time  haa 
learned  to  take  a  glass,  and  my  little  children  loved  it.  I  seat  tfaeto 
daily  to  the  saloon  to  buy  it.  I  grew  more  and  more  morose  and 
gloomy  at  home;curses  and  kicks  for  the  little  ones  were  a  daily  oc- 
currence. Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday  of  the  first  week  of  October, 
1888, 1  drank  very  hard  and  was  verv  cross  to  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren* but  on  the  Sunday  evening  as  1  came  home,  I  felt  rather  sorry 
I  had  been  so  bad,  and  told  my  wife:  **  If  you  would  like  to  go 
home  to  Trenton  on  a  visit,  you  can  go.'*  She  went  on  the  following 
Monday  morning,  I  slept  at  home.  I  had  drunk  nothing  that 
morning.  At  night  I  thought  I  would  not  go  out,  and  so  remained 
in  my  house  without  drinking.  Neither  did  I  drink  on  Tuesday  nor 
Wednesday.  I  spent  the  evening  at  home.  My  mind  was  quiet, 
and  my  health  at  the  time  very  fair,  having  been  without  driiA  for 
three  days  and  nights.  Wednesday  I  went  to  bed  early;  I  felt 
rather  lonely  on  account  of  the  absence  of  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren. The  house  was  very  quiet.  I  had  not  been  in  bed  twenty 
minutes  before  I  became  perfectly  conscious  of  God  on  my  right 
hand;  and  all  at  once  I  felt  the  bed  dropping,  or  it  seemed  so  to 
me;  it  was  just  the  sensation  a  person  experiences  on  going  down 
stairs.  It  seemed  as  if  each  step  took  me  farther  and  farther  away 
ftpom  God,  and  nearer  to  hell.  God  spoke  to  me.  (You  must  re- 
member that  I  was  at  this  time  in  open  infidelity:  I  had  not  been 
in  church  for  ten  years,  and,  for  years,  I  had  not  had  any  Bible  in 
the  house.  I  could  not  quote  a  verse  of  the  Bible,  except,  perhaps, 
**  Jesus  wept.'' )  This  night  God  spoke  so  distinctly  that  it  seemed 
I  heard  His  voice.  He  said  to  me,  **  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no 
further.  You  have  despised  Me  and  My  Son.  You  have  gone  into 
the  ways  of  sin  and  death.  Now  you  are  guilty  and  condemned,'* 
And  as  I  lay  on  my  back  on  the  bed,  it  seemed  as  if  every  sin  I  had 
committed  came  before  me.  God  spoke  again  as  at  first  and  added: 
**  If  you  will  turn  to  Me  now,  I  will  forgive  you-'*  I  had  not  prayed 
since  1  was  a  boy,  except  to  say  sometimes,** God  help  me."  I  did 
not  know  what  conversion  meant,  and  never  Intended  or  expected 
to  be  a  Chrisldan.  God  said,**  Get  out  of  your  bed,  kneel  down  and 
pray  to  Me  ";  but  just  at  that  moment  it  peemed  as  if  the  devil  wbb 
preBcnt;  I  felt  I  could  toucli  him.  He  said,  **Don*tyou  do  it,  you 
don't  believe  in  God  or  His  Son.  Religion  is  only  fit  for  a  lot  of 
weak* minded  women  and  children,  but  not  for  a  man  like  you;  be- 
sides think  of  what  every  one  will  say."  But  God  spoke  again  and 
said,  *'Now  is  the  time;  if  you  will  come  to  Me,  I  will  forgive  and 
save  you  from  going  to  hell.'*  All  the  time  the  bed  seemed  to  be 
on  its  way  down  to  the  pit.  I  thought,  **Well,  now  it  is  just  below;" 
I  seemed  almost  to  hear  the  devils  shrieking;  the  very  breath  of  the 
pit  seemed  to  be  around  me,  but  my  mind  was  perfectly  clear.  God 
saidy  **  Get  out  of  bed,  kneel  down  and  pray.*'  I  did  not  know  how 
to  pray,  but  wanted  to.  And  the  devil  spoke  so  clearly  that  it 
seemed  I  could  hear  him  a  long  way  off:  **  Well,  if  you  want  to  dio 
right,  go  ahead,  that  is  all  right,  but  do  it  in  a  manly  way;  give  up 
dnuking  and  swearing,  but  don't  ask  God  to  help  and  save  you; 
you  are  so  bad.  He  will  not  help  you."  O,  what  a  liar  he  iat  Bnt 
the  good  loving  Father  seemed  to  continue  to  wait  at  my  bedside; 
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And,  I  don't  know  at  what  time  of  night,  I  Anally  got  out  of  bed  and 
fell  on  my  knees,  feeling  that  God  was  angry  with  me.  I  just  said, 
**  O  God,  won't  you  have  mercy  on  me?"  Then  I  got  np  and  went 
to  bed.  and  fell  asleen.  When  I  woke  np  the  next  morning  I  had 
forgotten  all  that  haa  happened  during  the  night.  As  I  was  cross- 
ing  the  street  to  go  and  get  my  breakfast ,  a  voice  said  to  me^ 
"  Don't  yon  remember  what  happened  last  night  ?  You  had  better 
aak  Me  to  help  yon  out  to-day. ^^  So  I  said,  '^ILord,  please  keep  me 
from  drinking  and  swearing  to* day,  will  Y*ou  V^  and  I  went  to  my 
work. 

As  I  got  out  of  bed  the  night  bef oi*e  and  knelt  down,  a  vision  came 
to  me:  a  number  of  stairs  looking  somewhat  like  ap>Tamid,  and  be- 
tween eaeh  stair  there  wae  a  passage  of  Scripture,  such  as  '*  All  have 
sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glorv  of  Qod  " — **  Him  that  cometh  to 
Me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out,"  an<f  many  others^nntil  it  seemed  as  if 
the  stairs, with  Bible  promises,  reached  from  earth  to  heaven,and  at 
the  top  I  saw  the  blessed  place,  and  God  IlimBelf  sitting  there.  O^ 
how  miserable  I  felt.  This  vision  continued  with  me  until  the  fol* 
lowing  Monday  night;  during  that  time,  day  and  night,  I  saw  my- 
B6ll  a  poor,  wretched,  hell-deserving  sinner;  for  I  had  defied  the 
loving  God  to  His  face.  It  seemed  aa  if  every  sin  I  had  ever  com- 
mitted was  constantly  before  me.  That  Monday  night,  as  I  was  on 
my  knees,  all  alone  in  the  house,  there  seemed  to  flash  instantly  a 
Jijght  surpassing  the  light  of  the  brightest  sun.  1  was  conscious'  of 
the  presence  of  Him  whom  I  had  insulted,  rejected  and  crucified. 
My  whole  being  seemed  to  melt,  and  I  heard  Him  speak  words  that 
At  that  time  I  did  not  know  were  in  the  Bible,  Hesaad,**  Son, thy  sins 
which  are  many  are  all  forgiven  thee.'*  It  seemed  as  if  I  saw  Him; 
I  felt  the  joys  of  the  ransomed  in  the  beautiful  City  of  God.  It 
eeomed  as  if  Jesus  Himself  had  corao  into  ray  body  and  took  fall 
sion  of  me.  I  did  not  know,  though,  that  I  was  saved,  as  we 
[  it  now;  but  I  knew  God  had  had   mercy  on  me.    I  felt,  and 

Bw,  I  was  a  different  man.  It  seemed  as  if  the  birds  sang  sweeter, 
the  sky  looked  bluer.  Everything  about  me  praised  God,  and  a 
sweet  sense  of  His  presence  was  with  me.  Ihadsuch  a  horror  of 
the  old  life  that  it  seemed  I  must  obey  God  in  everything,  .  .  . 
I  have  never  gone  back  to  old  ways  and  habits;  I  have  been  kept 
by  the  power  of  God  alone.    To  Him  be  aU  the  glory. 

[  He  began  then  to  warn  his  associates,  and  to  speak  to  them  of 
the  love  of  Jesus.  ] 

Same  ten  or  twelve  months  after,  my  wife,  a  Roman  Catholic, was 
comrerted,  and  our  home  changed  from  hell  to  heaven. 

In  our  work  here  we  have  some  eases  of  drunkards  converted 
without  the  infloence  of  the  Christian  religion,  directly  awakened 
by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

O.    [Age  forty-four,  converted  in  1883.    A  business  man.] 

Bom  of  Christian  parents  belonging  to  the  Lutheran  church.  At 
Iboai^o  of  sixteen  he  passed  through  a  **  religious  experience.*' 
At  about  eighteen  became  a  commercial  traveler  and  fell  away 
ttQVtk  his  former  good  conduct.  He  began  to  drink,  and  from  time 
^.time  would  get  drunk.  Many  times  he  made  pledges  to  abstain 
I  atoohoUc  Deverages,  but  broke  them  after  a  few  days  or,  at 
two  weeks  of  abstinence.  For  fourteen  years  he  went  on  that 
though  never  falling  to  the  rank  of  the  habitual  drunkard. 
I  not  happy;  his  conscience  reproached  him  with  the  slavery 
*  which  he  had  sunk.  Often  he  formed  resolutions  to  over* 
r  ibla  humiliating  and  degrading  habit,  and  every  time  passion 
had  ite  beat  of  his  determination. 
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One  Sunday^  in  Louisville,  having  companv,  he  remalaed  until 
I  A.  M .,  drinking  and  Bingine.  When  left  alone  he  lay  on  hla  bed 
(nil  of  shame  at  the  thought  tnat  he  had  once  more  degraded  him- 
eelf.  During  the  evening  they  had  sang  some  hymna;  now  they 
came  hack  with  a  crowd  of  memories  of  home.  He  waa  deeply 
stirred  and  promised  Qod  that  he  would  never  touch  another  glass 
of  liquor  What  distinguished  this  crisis  from  the  former  waa  the 
profound  conviction  of  his  powerlessness.  Until  then  he  had  never 
lost  coniideucein  his  ability  to  overcome  his  passion;  this  time  he 
felt  that  he  ^'  could  not  break  it  off,"  He  had  no  thought  of  Christ, 
or  of  any  Christian  doctrine.  He  felt  utterly  defeated  and  threw 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  Ood  for  deliverance,  ready  to  do  whatever 
He  should  command. 

On  Monday  he  had  no  desire  to  drink,  and  since  that  night  no 
liquor  has  ever  entered  his  mouth.  Since  that  day  he  has  not  had 
to  surmount  strong  temptations. 

The  following  year  hb  joined  a  temperance  association,  and  later 
became  president  of  a  large  ^*  reform  club/^ 

[Written  from  detailed  notes  taken  while  the  person  waa  giving 
me  an  account  of  his  conversion.  I  have,  kept  his  own  exprM^ 
sions  as  far  as  possible.  ] 

P.    [  Converted  at  seventeen.    A  New  York  merchant,] 

He  was  from  his  voath  surrounded  by  ChristisJi,  influenoes  and 
maintained  a  pure  life. 

**  When  I  was  seventeen  [in  1886]  the  evangelist,  D.  L.  Moody^ 
was  holding  a  series  of  meetings  in  Brooklyn.  A  friend  of  mine, 
member  of  the  Y.  M.C.  A., told  me  of  the  work  he  was  doing  in  con- 
nection with  these  meetings  [  visiting,  distributing  cards,  and  the 
like].  I  became  interested  and  wanted  to  go  and  see.  During  the 
week  preceding  the  meeting  in  which  I  was  convertedi  I  had 
premonition  that  a  great  change  was  coming.  I  had  a  very  clear 
and  vivid  idea  of  sin.  Many  times  I  tossedin  bed  and  kept  awake, 
afraid  of  the  judgment.  I  knew  I  would  be  lost.  The  strongest  in- 
fluence that  arove  me  to  give  myself  to  Qod  waa  the  thought  of  the 
judgment  itself ,  not  the  fear  of  punishment.  1  felt  that  I  had  no 
answer  ready;  my  mind  did  not  go  further.  For  about  a  year 
before  conversion  I  had  been  disturbed  in  mind  and  desired  to  be 
converted.  During  the  week  I  speak  of,  I  felt  hopeful, while  before 
I  thought  there  was  no  hope  of  my  being  converted.  I  could  not 
account  for  that  hope.  I  began  to  feel  more  at  peace.  I  think 
that  this  was  due  to  somebody  who,  as  1  learned  afterwards,  was  at 
the  time  praying  for  me.  At  the  meeting  the  text  was,  *  Is  the 
young  man  Absalom  safe?'  It  seemed  to  flt  my  case.  It  became 
clear  to  me  during  the  meeting  that  all  hope  was  gone;  the  thought 
uppermost  in  m^'  mind  then  was  that  I  could  never  get  salvation.*  ** 
[  See  continuation,  pp.  334  and  336.] 

"Since  that  day  I  never  let  a  night  pass  without  squaring  ac- 
counts with  the  Lord.'^ 

[  Taken  down  as  near  as  possible  as  verbally  given  me  by  the 
person  himself.  ] 

Q.     [  S.  H.  Hadley^  superintendent  of  the  old  Jerry  McAulejr  Water 

Street  Mission,  New  York.  ] 

*' T  gave  up  ray  studies,  took  a  traveUng  posi- 
tion ^  became  a  profeEaional  gambler,  and  for  fifteen  years  rarely 
went  to  bed  sober. ^^  He  finally  lost  his  position.  '*One  Taeaday 
evening,  on  the  ISth  of  April,  1S82,  I  sat  in  a  saloon  in  Harlem,  a 
homeless,  friendless,  dying  drunkard.    I  had  pawned  or  sold  erery- 
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thiDg  that  would  bring  a  drink.  .  .  ,  I  bad  not  eaten  for  daye^ 
and  for  four  nights  preceding  I  had  Baffered  with  delirium  tremens. 
Ab  I  sat  there  thinking,  I  seemed  to  feel  Home  great  and  mighty 
presence.  I  did  not  know  then  what  it  was.  I  did  learn  afterwards 
that  it  was  Jesus,  the  sinner's  Friend,  I  walked  up  to  the  bar  and 
pounded  it  with  my  fist  until  I  made  the  glasses  rattle.  I  said  I 
would  never  take  another  drink  if  I  died  in  the  street.  .  .  .  Some- 
thing said,  *  If  you  want  to  keep  that  promise  go  and  have  yourself 
locked  up.'  i  went  to  the  nearest  station  house  and  had  myself  locked 
up,"  In  his  cell  he  felt  the  impulse  to  pray  and  prayed.  The  fol- 
lowing day  he  went  to  the  home  of  his  brother,  and  in  the  evening 
attended  a  meeting  at  the  Jerry  McAuley  Mission.  [  For  the  con- 
elusion  see  pp.  331  and  332,  ] 


The  conversion  of  President  Jonathan  Edwards,  of  the  Rev.  John 
H.  Livingston  and  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Emerson  have  been  published 
by  the  American  TVact  Society. 

For  John  B.  Go  ugh' s  case,  see  his  **Autobiograpy ." 

For  Colonel  James  Gardin€r*8  conversion^  see  his  '*Biography''  by 
P.  Doddridge,  D.  D. 

For  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Kallock  and  of  the  Rev.  Mr, 
A*  Kel^eton,  D.  D.,  see  their  respective  Memoirs. 

Vow  (hat  of  the  Rev.  J,  O.  Peck  fcase  D,),  see  quarter  centenni&l 
i  ttermon,  delivered  by  him  in  Brooklyn^  October  21tity  1B63. 


OOLOB-SATUBATION  AITD  ITS  QUANTITATIini 

LATION8. 


Bt  a.  Kibsohmann. 


Without  considering  their  dependenoe  on  time  and  apMe, 
our  sensationB  of  sight  are  variable  in  three  directioiia: 

I.  In  the  streng&  of  the  sensation  as  light,  Ihafe  te,  in 
brightness  or  light-interunty. 

n.  In  the  quality  of  sensation,  that  is,  in  its  color  or  eolor- 
tone. 

in.  In  the  strength  in  which  the  special  color-toae  is 
perceived  independently  of  its  light-intensity,  that  iS|  in  its 
<:6lor'ScUuraiian. 

The  first  two  of  these  variables  are  commonly  nader- 
stood  and  evident.  The  third  is  not  generally  recogniied, 
and  the  necessity  of  its  introduction  is  disputed.  It  requires, 
therefore,  a  further  explanation. 

If  all  qualities  of  light  were  coordinate,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  introducing  a  third  variable,  but  since  one  of 
the  qualities,  that  of  the  uncolored  (so-called  white)  light, 
plays  an  exceptional  r6le,  we  are  not  able  to  represent  iJl 
possible  light-sensations  by  a  two-dimensional  system  or  by 
an  expression  with  two  variables.  All  those  qualities  com- 
monly known  as  colors  or  color-tones  form  a  closed  manifold- 
ness,  in  which  there  is  a  gradual  transition  from  any  particu- 
lar color  to  any  other.  All  qualities  in  this  manifoldness  are 
coordinate,  and  every  one  can  be  regarded  as  a  transition 
between  its  neighbors  ;  e.  ^.,  the  different  tones  of  green  form 
the  transition  between  yellow  and  blue,  as  blue  is  the  transi- 
tion between  green  and  violet,  and  so  with  all  colors.  The 
transitions  are  integral  parts  of  the  whole  manifoldness,  and 
together  constitute  it. 

All  these  qualities  are  variable  in  intensity.  If  we  repre- 
sent the  manifoldness  of  color-tones  by  a  straight  or  oimed. 
line  of  any  form  and  length,  we  must  represent  the  syBtom  of 
all  possible  degrees  of  intensity  of  these  various  1^^ 
ties  by  a  plane  or  curved  surface.  This  state  of  i 
changed  even  if  we  regard  uncolored  light  as  a 
quality  and  give  it  and  its  degrees  of  intensi^-  «* 
tike  others  on  that  surface.     But  it  will  be  eai 
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tfaereby  the  ti^nsitions  between  tincolored  light  and  the 
varioDB  colors  are  not  included  ;  for  between  iincolored  light 
and  every  color  tone  there  are  transitional  qualities,  which 
are  neither  colorles!*  nor  one  of  the  color  tones  of  the  above 
mentioned  manifoldness.  In  order  to  give  all  traa8ition8  of 
this  kind  a  place  on  the  two-dimensional  repi^esentation,  we 
shoold  have  to  interpose  nneolored  light  between  every  two 
neigh Ix) ring  color- tones,  which  would  contradict  the  condi- 
tions npon  which  this  surface  was  constructed. 

Hence,  if  we  are  to  represent  by  a  space  construction  all 
possible  color  sensations,  inclnding  these  transitions  between 
colorless  light  and  the  various  colors,  we  must  make  use  of 
the  third  dimension,  or,  in  other  words,  we  must  introduce 
the  third  variable.  This  third  variable  of  light- sensation, 
according  to  which  there  is  an  infinite  or  at  least  a  great 
number  of  transitions  between  any  color  tone  and  colorless 
light,  constitutes  what  we  call»  after  Wundt,*Hhe  saturation  of 
light  sensation/'  Threedimensional  constructions  which  take 
into  account  this  third  variable  are  the  Color- pyramid^ 
first  commended  by  Lambert;^  the  Double 'pyramid  and  the 
tolorsphere,  txjth  devised  by  Runge;^  and  the  Color-cone  or 
Doobie-cone  described  by  Wundt.'* 

In  |»asrting  we  may  be  allowed  to  interpolat^e  some  remarks 
on  the  physical  theory  of  colors  and  a  suggestion  concerning 
a  corrf*ction  of  the  color- cone. 

1,  It  is  said  that  the  color  which  forms  the  transition  be- 
tween red  and  violet,  purple,  is  not  a  simple  color,  but  a  mix- 
ture of  the  two  ends  of  the  spectrum.  On  the  contrary  we 
hold  that  purple  is  not  only  as  a  sensation  just  as  simple  as 
any  other  color-toue,  but  that  it  even  has  the  same  right  tm 
other  colors  to  be  called  a  constituent  part  of  the  white 
light.  We  are  guided  in  these  assumptions  by  the  following 
reasons: 

In  a  ray  o!  white  light  all  wave-lengths  are  in  the  same 
ipace;  every  one  cooperates  at  every  point  of  the  ray  with 
fvery  other,  especially  with  those  which  are,  as  regards 
wavi»'length  and  vibr-ation-number,  its  nearest  neighbors.  In 
a  linear  spectrum  the  wave  lengths  of  the  extremes  are  de 
pfived  of  their  right  to  act  together.  The  ends  of  the  spectrum 
tliervforc  stand  under  changed  conditions.  It  is  true  this 
will  have  no  influence  if  the  color  is  really  a  function   of  the 

'  Beaehreihung   elner   mit  Oalan'schen  Waohae  gemalten   Far- 
}mmrrmnide,  Berlin,  1872. 
•ufc    Parbenkugel    oder  CoDBtroction    des  VerhiUtnissee  aller 

'^ —  ^A'-ben  zu  einander,  Hamburg,  ISIO, 

^nscheo*  and  Thierseele,  p*  114.    Phya.  PiT- 
^  603. 
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wave-length  I  which  nearly  everybody  to-day  takee  for" 
granted,  but  which  nevertheless  is  wrong,  or  at  least  anoer- 
tain.  It  is  claimed  that  light  of  one  certain  wave-length 
(^Qses  the  impression  of  red,  another  wavelength  that  of 
green,  etc.;  but  we  have  that  only  from  hypothesis,  for 
nobody  hoH  ever  seen  light  of  one  wave-lengfh* 

Helmholtz,  to  whom  we  are  so  greatly  indebted  for  hifi 
works  on  optics,  has  points  out  that  the  purity  of  a 
spectrum  stands  in  reciprocal  relations  to  the  width  of  the 
slit  of  the  spectroscope,  but  he  did  not  dmw  the  proper 
inferences  from  this  proposition,  for  he  does  not  object  to 
neglecting  the  width  of  the  slit  as  something  extremely  small. 
It  is  true  the  width  of  the  slit  of  a  spectroscope  or  the  dis- 
tance l>etween  the  lines  of  a  grating  can  be  reduced  to  a 
small  fraction  of  a  millimeter,  and  it  is  then  indeed  very 
small  compared  with  the  objects  snn^ouuding  us;  but  it  rep- 
resents  still  a  space  of  considerable  extension  compai-ed  with 
wavelengths  and  vibration  numbers.  Suppose  we  have 
obtained  a  spectrum  of  one  meter  in  length  liy  means  of  a  slit 
one  hundredth  of  a  millimeter  wide.  Then  we  shall  have  at 
any  point  of  the  spectrum  not  one  wave-lengtli  only,  bat  a 
superposition  of  many  slit  images,  each  corresponding  to  a 
certain  wave  length.  It  is  easily  seen  that  the  difference  of 
the  wave-lengths  or  vibrationnumbers,  which  cooperate  at 
one  point  of  the  spectrum,  depends  on  the  width  of  the  slit. 
In  the  case  supposed  above  the  vibration-number  increases 
in  the  distance  of  a  meter,  that  is,  from  the  reil  to  the  violet 
end  (if  we  accept  412,000,000,000,000  as  the  vibration  num- 
ber of  the  least,  and  790,000,000,000,000  as  that  of  the  most 
refrangible  ray  which  is  visible)  by  378,000,000,000,000 
vibrations.  If  the  change  of  vibration -number  were  equally 
distributed  over  the  whole  spectrum,  the  change  in  a  part 
of  it  corresponding  to  the  width  of  the  slit  would  be  rtnnriRi 
of  the  total  change,  f.  e.,  3,780,000,000  vibrations.  That 
same  numlwr  will  indicate  the  difference  of  the  rays  which 
cooperate  at  one  point  of  this  comparatively  very  pure  spec- 
trum  ;  for  on  every  point  of  it  there  will  not  be  one  wave- 
length, but  many,  the  smallest  and  the  largest  of  which  differ  by 
not  less  than  3,780,000,000  vibrations  in  a  second.  Sincethe 
increase  of  vibration- numbers  is  not  equally  distributed  over 
the  whole  spectrum,  the  number  which  expresses  the  degree 
of  superposition  of  rays  will  l^e  different  in  the  different 
regions  of  the  spectrum,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  varia- 
tion of  the  superposition,  which  does  not  necessarily  follow 
the  same  constant  as  the  variation  of  wave-lengths,  has  some 
thing  to  do  with  the  periodicity  in  the  manifoldneas  of  color- 
sensations* 
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Since  we  have  no  right  to  neglect  magnitudes  auch  as  the 
above  mentioDedf  we  cannot  longer  claim  that  the  color- 
qnality  is  a  function  of  the  wavelength.  It  may  just  as  well 
be^ — and  the  probability  for  this  supposition  is  even  greater — 
that  the  color- quality  is  a  function  of  the  superposifion  of 
wave'lengthiij  so  that  to  every  qualitative  difference  in  spectral 
colors  corresponds  a  di0erence  in  the  mode  of  the  superposi- 
tion, A  further  consideration  shows  that  this  superposition 
doe«  not  take  place  at  the  ends  of  the  spectrum  to  the 
same  degree  as  in  the  other  spectral  regions.  At  any 
other  place  in  the  spectrum  a  wavelength  cooperates 
with  it*»  neighbors  on  both  sides.  At  the  extremes  the  rays 
are  deprived  of  this  possibility,  the  cooperation  here  being 
confined  to  one  side  only.  These  changed  conditions  at  the 
ends  of  the  spectrum  are  of  course  not  a  quality  of  the  rays 
of  light  concerned,  but  a  peculiarity  of  that  special  method 
used  to  separate  the  components  of  white  light.  If  we  place 
the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  and  the  violet  end,  which  has 
about  double  the  numl^r  of  vibrations,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  other  colors,  i*  e,,  if  we  put  them  together  in  such 
a  way  that  they  are  neighbors  and  partly  overlap  each  other, 
we  shall  see  the  color- tone />R77>^e,  which  is  missing  in  the 
81>ectrum*  These  conditions  are  met  in  Newton's  Kings,  in 
some  cases  of  anomalous  dispersion  and  in  the  following  very 
simple  experiment.  If  we  invert  the  ordinary  spectroscopic 
airangementi  where  the  source  of  light  is  a  bright  line  on 
dark  ground  and  view  a  narrow  black  surface  {e.  g.^  a  strip 
of  black  velvet)  on  a  bright  background  through  a  prism, 
we  shall  see  a  kind  of  inverted  spectrum  with  red- purple  in 
the  middle.  We  must  agree  that  the  existence  of  this  color 
does  not  prove  anything  more  than  that  the  mixture  of  the 
ends  of  the  spectrum  gives  purple,  but  the  spectrum  just  re- 
ferred to  has  another  remarkable  property.  If  we  regard  the 
extremes  of  it,  we  find  at  the  one  end  yellow  and  at  the  other 
eod  bine,  or  since  the  term  blue  is  rather  flexible,  we  may 
say  a  somewhat  greenish  blue.  But  the  green  proper  is  en- 
tii^y  missing  in  this  spectrum.  We  think  the  theory  accord* 
ing  to  which  the  color  is  a  direct  function  of  the  wave-length 
cannot  give  a  satisfa<*tory  account  of  this  j»henomenon,  which 
caa  easily  be  explained  by  the  above  stated  theory  of  super- 
poaitioQ.  In  the  experiment  mentioned  it  is  another  part 
of  the  apectmm  which  is  deprived  of  the  possibility  of 
lli«  proper  superposition  of  wave-lengths^  viz,,  the  green, 
which  therefore  most  disappear,  as  the  purple  does  in  the 
^Mdiaary  spectrum.  It  is  for  the  very  same  reason  that  the 
iiries  of  interference- colors  ae  they  are  seen  in  the  po)ari2a- 
tloa-microscope  does  not  begin,  as  it  should  according  to  the 
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theory^  with  the  green,  but  with  the  yellow  of  first  ordelT 
I  may  mention  in  this  eonueetion  that  the  inverted  epeo* 
trnm  referred  to  above  can  be  x>rojeeted  on  a  screen  by  means 
of  a  lantern  jnst  as  well  as  the  ordinary  spectrum.  In  order 
to  do  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  replace  the  asnal  slit  by  a 
glass  plate,  of  which  a  little  square  or  oblong  part  is  made 
opaque  by  covering  it  with  black  paint  or  paper.  The  colors 
obtained  on  the  screen  by  this  method  are,  provided  that  the 
** negative  slit*'  has  the  proper  extension  and  is  correctiy 
focused,  jnst  as  brilliant  as  those  of  a  positive  spectrum  de- 
rived from  the  same  source  of  light ;  and  the  objection  that 
they  were  not  pure  enough  to  admit  any  conclusions  abont 
the  cause  of  the  absence  of  the  green,  can  be  proved  unfound- 
ed by  the  following  simple  experiment,  which  I  do  not  find 
reported  in  the  optical  literature  known  to  me. 

When  light,  reflected  from  a  very  thin  sheet  of  mica,  is  ex* 
amined  with  the  spectroscope,  there  appear  in  the  spectrum 
a  number  of  i*ather  sharply  defined  black  stripes,  which  are 
caused  by  the  interference  of  two  components  of  the  light; 
the  one  of  these  components  is  retleeted  from  the  front  sur- 
face, the  other  from  the  back  surface  of  the  mic^.  The  way- 
difference  implies  for  all  wave-lengths,  for  which  the  distance 

of  the  two  reflecting  surfaces  is  not  a  multiple  of  — ,  a  phase 

difference  also  and  thus  gives  rise  to  interference.    The  num 
ber  of  the  stripes  depends  of  course  on  the  thickness  of  the 
mica.    If  the  sheet  is  thick,  then  the  distance  between  the  two 

surfaces  is,  for  many  of  the  wavelengths,  a  multiple  of  -,aiid 

the  spectrum  will  show  a  greater  number  of  black  bands.' 
If  the  sheet  is  very  thin,  it  .satisfies  this  condition  for  a  few 
wave-lengths  only,  and  the  nnml>er  of  interference- bands  will 
be  limited.  It  is  quite  possible  to  split  the  mica  to  such  a 
thickness  that  the  spectrum  shows  only  two  or  three  bands. 
I  even  succeeded  in  obtaining  films  which  caused  only  one 
interference- band  ;  in  this  c-ase  the  film  appears  colored  for 
the  naked  eye.  (The  apparent  color  is  of  course  comple- 
mentary to  that  one  which  is  extinguished  in  the  spectrum.) 
These    interference- bands    can   l»e  nicely  projected  on  the 
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^  Lewis  Wright  describes  in  his  book,  '*  Light»  a  Course  on  Exper- 
imental Optics,"  a  similar  experiment,  but  the  figures  by  which  he 
illustrates  it  can  not  be  correct  for  in  a  dispersion-apectfum,  which 
his  illustration  apparently  represents,  the  distance  between  the 
bands  Bhould  increase  from  the  red  to  tn©  violet  end.  The  distance 
of  these  interference  bands,  which  can  be  obtained  so  easily  and 
with  BO  simple  means,  might  serve  well  for  determining  the  wave- 
lengths. 
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I  0ereen,  if  arrangementd  are  made,  so  that  the  light  before 
passiDg  the  elit  is  reflected  from  the  miea-film.  Now,  if  we 
nge,  instead  of  a  slit,  the  above  mentioned  arrangement  for 
prodncing  an  inverted  spectrum,  the  interference- bands  can 
be  seen  distinctly*  This  contd  not  take  place  if  the  colors  in 
ttifs  case  were  not  comparatively  pure. 

2.     It  is  a  mistake  to  place  at  the  ends  of   the  axis   of  the 
color- sphere  or  double-cone  **  white  "  and  **  black/'  lor  these 
expressions  do  not  designate  correctly  the  extremes   of   the 
achromatic  series  of  light  seosations,     Black   and  whit^  are 
not  simple  sensations,  bnt  presentations  of  a   rather  compli- 
lated  composition.     As  soon  as  all  knowledge  about  the  sar- 
roQnding  objects,  the  shape  and  other  properties  of  the  sur- 
face concerned  is  excluded,  we  are  not  able  to   determine 
whether  a  surface  is  black,  gray  or  white, — we  see  oaly  color- 
Ims  light  of  more  or  less  intensity.     In  ray  lectures   I   am 
accnstomed  to  demonstrate  this   by  a  very  simple  but  in- 
stTOCtive  experiment.     Black,  white  and   gray   surfaces  are 
1  f^bown  to  an  observer,  who  looks  through  a   tube,    which   is 
I  blackened  inside  and  provided  with  diaphragms  so  as  to  eon- 
j  fine  the  visible  field  to   about  a  sqnare  inch.     Under  these 
conditions  the  observer,  who  is  compelled   to   Judge  simply 
according  to  his  sensation  of  light,  is  not  able  to  distinguish 
black,  white  and  gray*     If  he  is  a  careful   thinker,    who   en 
U  deavora  to  avoid   ambiguous   terms   where  they   cannot   be 
I  defined,    he    will  only   see  more  or  less    intense  colorless 
'  light.     If  he  is  not  so  careful  about  his  expressions,  or   if   he 
htt8  not  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the   bearing  of  the 
terms  black,  white  and  gray,  he  will  mix   these   **  qualities  " 
up.     He  then  sees  a  piece  of  white  paper,  when   badly  illum- 
inated, **  almost  black  or  very  dark  gray  ;"  and  he  proclaims 
a  sheet  of  black  cardboard  which   receives  the   full   daylight 
as  perfectly  **  white,'* 

The  very  same  primitive  apparatus  may  be  used  to  demon - 
istrut-e  that  **  brown  **  is  not  a  simple  color-quality.  An  oh- 
aenrer  who  was  requested  to  determine  the  colors  of  the 
iiarfMen  which  he  saw  through  the  tnbe,  and  to  pay  special 
attention  to  brown  colors,  if  they  occurred,  never  made  a 
miHtake  in  discerning  red,  green,  yellow,  blue,  violet,  purple 
and  their  transitions,  but  he  saw  a  dark  chocolate* brown  as 
**  rose  or  pink,*'  and  a  very  dark  coffee-brown  as  **  yellow.'* 
He  wati  shown  varions  tones  and  shades  of  brown,  but  looking 

Ithrongh  the  tube  he  always  called   them   **  red,"    *'  orange  " 
or  •*  yellow," 
Ajoco  '  the  foregoing  consideration,  we  should  place  at 

nti  ._•   double-cone   not   black  and   white,    but  the 

^•^ximum  intensity  of  the  achromatio  series 
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«f-  l%ht  seiiBationB,  or  the  threshold  and  upper  limit.  We  maj 
des^nate  these  limits  in  onr  farther  disoassions  and  in  oar 
llgare  as  the  oolorless  light  sensations  of  the  intensities  d 

and  Qo. 
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In  our  g€oroetri(*al  representations  of  the  system  of  pes- 
Bible  light  and  color-sensationa,  the  series  of  color*  tones  in 
ifaeir  highest  saturation  is  arranged  along  the  equator  of  the 
sphere »  and  in  the  cone  along  the  circumference  of  the  base. 
We  think  it  necessary  t^o  give  up  the  normal  relation  of  this 
circle  to  the  axis  and  to  introduee  an  inclined  position  of  the 
fame  as  it  is  represented  in  Fig.  1-  At  that  point  of  the 
iSrele  which  is  nearest  to  (hat  end  of  the  axis  which  repre- 
sents the  maximum  intensity  of  nneolored  light  sensations, 
we  must  place  the  brightest  colors,  yellow  and  yellow-green, 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  same  diameter,  i,  e.,  at  that  point 
whei-e  the  circle  approaches  ne^irest  to  that  end  of  the  axis, 
which  represents  the  minimum  light-intensity,  there  will  then 
toe  the  darkest  colors,  blue  and  violet. 

It  is  known  as  a  fact  that  the  manifoldness  of  color-tones  de- 
creases with  the  approach  to  the  extremes  of  light  intensity, 
and  therefore  the  geometricid  representation  is  not  a  cylinder, 
bat  a  cone  or  a  sphere.  As  long  as  we  do  not  know  the  quan- 
titative Illations  of  this  decrease,  the  shape  of  the  surface, 
spherical,  conical  or  otherwise,  and  the  length  of  the  axis  are 
irrelevant  to  the  theory.  The  same  may  be  said  to  a  certain 
degree  of  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  color  circle  to  the 
aieis*  On  a  sphere  this  circle  will  have  such  a  position 
with  regard  to  the  axis  as  on  a  celestial  globe  the  ecliptic  has 
with  regard  to  the  equat4>rial  axis* 

Since  in  a  sphere  the  length  of  the  axis  is  determined 
by  the  circumference,  M'hile  in  the  system  of  our  light-sensa 
tions  there  is  no  direct  relation  between  the  extension  of  the 
cliromatic  and  achromatic  series,  the  cone,  which  leaves 
greater  play  to  the  latter,  must  be  considered  as  the  more 
ftdec|Qate  representation. 

In  the  double  cone  with  incUneil  position  of  the  base  are 
r*?pn>sented  the  three  varialiles  of  light-sensations  iiiid  their 
.fixations  to  one  another.  From  apex  to  apex  and  parallel  to 
nils  direction,  we  have  all  possible  degrees  of  light  intensity. 
Around  the  base  of  the  cone  we  have  all  possible  color- tones, 
ftikd  from  the  surface  to  the  axis  we  find  all  possible  transi- 
tions in  saturation,  from  the  maximum  saturation  which  the 
iQlenaity  in  that  case  allows,  to  the  saturation  zero,  i.  e., 
eiolorless  light* 

Every  plane  section  through  the  axis,  c.  (/,,  orange  x>  blue  0 
in  Fig.  I,  will  show  a  surface  which  contains  all  intensities 
ad  saturalion-degrces  of  a  pair  of  complementary  colors,  the 

|ii  forming  the  uucoloi'ed  neutral  line  t^etween  them. 

ry  section  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  e.  jr.,  A  X  or  YZ, 
sntB  a  surface  with  all  the  different  color- tones  and  vari 
one  salnnitions,  but  of  equal  ligbt-intensity.     Cylindrical  sec- 
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tioDB  whose  axes  coincide  with  thnt  of  tht?  cone,  i-epresent  ^nr- 
faces  of  equal  saturatiou,  but  of  diffet^nt  colore  and  intensitiee. 

That  change  of  color,  saturation  \>q\u^  constant,  is  only 
within  certain  limits  independent  of  intensity,  is  in  oar  eon- 
Ktruction  expressed  by  the  fact  that  the  cylindrical  surfaces 
which  represent  equal  saturation  become  shorter,  the  more 
they  approach  the  base  of  the  cone,  where  their  len^sfth 
becomes  equal  to  zero.  That  is,  in  other  words :  If  I  wish 
to  go  from  a  yellow  of  highest  saturation  to  a  red  of  equally 
high  saturation,  I  cannot  do  this  without  lowering  the  in- 
tensity.  The  violet  which  is  of  the  same  saturation  as  the 
most  saturated  yellow,  must  be  of  lower  intensity,  and  the 
violet  which  is  in  intensity  equal  to  the  most  saturated  yel 
low,  possesses  a  lesser  degree  of  saturation,  while  on  the 
other  hand  a  yellow  which  corresponds  in  brightness  to  the 
best  saturated  violet,  must  necessarily  be  of  mnch  less  inten- 
sity and  saturation  tliaii  the  l:>est  saturated  yellow.  The  only 
pair  of  complementary  colors  which  have  their  maximum  sat 
uration  at  equal  intensities  must  be  at  the  ends  of  that 
diameter  of  the  base  which  stands  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  J  this  will  ha  satisfied  somewhere  near  red  and  blue 
green. 

The  color-cone  with  inclined  base  takes  into  account  also 
the  Phenomenon  of  Parkinje,  /.  c  the  dependence  of  the 
colortone  on  the  light-intensity.  For  every  colorquality  we 
have  to  assume  a  double  threshold,  a  threshold  of  light- 
intensity,  and  a  threshold  of  color-intensity,  »\  e.,  saturation, 
and  the  two  mast  be  dependent  on  each  other.  A  color,  in 
order  to  he  seen  in  its  chamctcristic  quality,  must  have  acer 
tain  brightness  as  light,  and  the  strength  of  the  color  as  such 
must  have  reached  a  certain  degrc^e.  If  we  assume  that  the 
saturation- thresh  old  would  be  the  same  for  all  colors  and  in- 
tensities, we  may  represent  this  threshold  by  a  cylinder  p  q  r 
a  in  our  figure,  which  surrounds  concentrically  the  axis  of  the 
double  cone  at  a  certain  distance-  Now  it  will  be  easily  seen 
that  this  cylinder  cuta  the  surface  of  the  upper  half  of  the 
cone  in  a  circle,  which  has  its  highest  point,  that  is,  that 
point  which  is  neai-est  to  the  apex,  at  the  yellow  or  orange. 
That  means,  if  we  increase  the  light-intensity  of  the  colors, 
yellow  and  oraoge  will  be  the  last  to  lose  their  special  color 
quality.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  cone,  which  represents  the 
decrease  of  intensity,  the  opposite  takes  place.  Here  the  blue 
and  violet  colors  have  an  advantage,  while,  in  decreasing  in- 
tensity,  red  and  omnge  are  the  first  to  lose  their  characteristic 
color-tone.  But  the  Phenomenon  of  Parkinje  shows  still  an 
other  aspect  of  the  dependence  of  quality  on  intensity.  All 
colors,    when   their   intensity   is   highly   increased,    show 
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tendency  to  approach  in  their  tjuality  towards  orange  or  yel- 
low,  while  with  considerable  decrease  of  the  light-intensity  a 
notable  change  towards  the  blue  or  violet-blue  can  be  ob- 
served. This  is  demons tratjed  in  our  color-cone  by  the  cir- 
camstanee  that  the  sections   of  equal   intensity   have   in   all 

leases  bat  one,  an  eccentric  position  to  the  axis.  If  a  section 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis^  representing  equal  intensities, 
be  made  at  the  middle-point  m,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  this  surface  coincides  with  the  point  m. 
If  a  section  be  made  at  any  place  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
cone,  the  ctmtre  of  gravity  will  not  lie  in  the  axis,  but  will  l>e 
eccentric  towards  the  yellow  ;  and  the  degree  of  eccentricity 
will  depend  on  the  distance  of  the  section  from  the  middle 
point  of  the  system,  L  c,  on  the  intensity.  Thus,  e.  //*,  in 
the  section  a'  x'  of  our  tigure,  the  whole  manifoldness  of 
colors  possible  at  that  intensity,  is  changed  in  such  a  way 
that  iUi  greater  part  is  on  the  side  of  the  red,  orange,  yellow. 
The  opposite  is  the  case  with  sections  io  the  lower  half  of 
the  double  cone,  e,  7»,  y  z*\  where  the  centre  of  gravity  for 
every  section  of  equal  intensity  is  eccentric  towards  the  blue 
or  violet,  and  in  consequence  of  this  the  manifoldness  of 
colors  is  moved  towards  these  qualities. 

There  are  still  some  writers  on  the  subject  of  color-sensa- 
tions  who  seem   to   hold   that   saturation^    /.   e.,   the  third 

^yariable  of   light-sensation,  is  an  illegitimate  and   unneces- 
»ry  invention.     The  adherents    of  the  component- theories, 

|who  cannot  yet  rid  themselves  of  the  logical  error  that  sim- 
plicity must  be  not  only  a  useful  principle  for  representation, 
bat  also  a  necessary  factor  for  explanation,  show  a  certain 
tendency  to  regard  a  threefold  variability  of  light  sensation  as 
Iready  too  complicated.     Hering,  in  order  to  account  for  the 

T*henomenou  of  Purkinje,  introduces  the  **  white  valence  ■'  as 
a  property  of  color,  lint  here,  as  on  many  other  oceasions, 
this  excellent  author  confuses  the  psychical  qualities  of  im- 
mtnl lately  given  facts  and  the  products   of   inferences  drawn 

|lrom  other  sources.     If  '^  white  valence  "    is  a   property   of 

^eolor-Mmsation,  then  we  must  l>e  able  to  perceive  it  as  some- 
thing different  from  light  intvensity,  which  is  not  the  case. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  **  white- valence  "  is  a  physical  prop- 
erty of  light,  like  the  energy  of  waves  or  the  mode  of 
3larization,  then  it  does  not  stand  in  any  direct  relation  to 
>lor  sensations,  and  cannot  serve  as  a  means  of  explanation 

'for  their  relations. 

I  think  those  who  still  hold  that  it  is  possible  to  produi^ 
all  variations  of  light- sensations  by  means  of  color- tone  and 
Ught  intensity,  cau  Ije  persuade*!  of  the  erroneousness  of  their 
assumption  by  a  single  and  decisive  expeiiment     If  we  were 
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ftble  to  prodaoe  a  surface  whtoli  would  have  in  all  its  paita 
the  same  eolor-tone  and  the  same  light-intensity,  and  yet 
show  differences  in  its  appearance,  there  coold  be  no  farther 
objection  raised  to  the  introduction  of  the  third  Tariable  of 
light-sensation,  called  saturation  (or  degree  of  color  or  in- 
tensity of  color-tone).  In  the  remainder  of  this  paper  we 
shall  report  a  method  by  means  of  which  such  snrfaoes  can 
be  obtained. 

Every  light  or  color-sensation  is  simple,  although  the 
corresponding  physical  stimulus  may  be  more  or  less 
complex.  This  is  admitted  even  by  adherents  of  the  compo- 
nent theories.  Miiller,  in  his  reoentiy  published  artide  on 
the  psychophysics  of  visual  sensation,  distinguishes  tanda- 
mental  and  mixed-sensations,  but  declares  both  to  be  simple.  * 
The  saturation  of  a  color-sensation    depends   (besides  its 


Fig.  2. 


' ZeUschrift  fur  Psychologic  und  Physiologic  dcr  Sinnatorganc.    Vol. 
X,  p.  34. 
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dependence  an  the  conBtitation  and  dispowitioii  of  the  sense- 
organ,  and  on  the  co-existing  contents  of  consciousnees) 
OD  the  composition  of  the  physical  stimulus.  We  have 
^een  that  **  color''  is  produced  by  superposition  of  wave- 
lengths*  The  saturation  of  the  color  is  the  greater,the  smaller 
the  difference  between  the  superposed  wavelenfijthB  is.  The 
simplest  way  to  diminish  the  saturation  of  a  color  is  to  mix 
it  with  colorless  lif^ht.  This  can  h^  easily  done  by  means 
of  rotating  discs.  In  order  to  show  on  the  same  sarface  all 
transitions  from  the  saturation  zero  of  a  color  to  the  highest 
satnration,  which  we  can  obtain  in  pigmt^nt-colors,  we  have 
to  construct  a  disc  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig,  2, 

Within  a  circle  of  the  size  of  the  desired  disc,  we  draw  a 
great  numlier  of  concentric  circles  of  gradually  increasing 
radius  and  at  equal  distance  from  each  other.  Then  we 
draw  from  the  middle  point  and  at  equal  angular  dis- 
tances just  as  many  radii  as  we  have  concentric  rings.  In 
our  figure  we  have  fifteen  rings  ;  thert*foi^  we  have  to  divide 
the  angle  of  180  degrees  into  fifteen  equal  parts,  making  thus 
the  space  lietweeu  the  radii  each  =  12\  If  we  then  connect 
the  points  where  the  radii  meet  their  cori-esponding  circles 
(t.  e.,  the  points  where  the  first  radius  and  the  first  circle, 
the  second  radius  and  the  second  circle  intersect)  by  a 
curve  and  draw  symmetrically  to  it  on  the  other  side  of  the 
diameter  the  same  curve,  we  shall  have  the  heart  shaped 
leaf  A  in  Fig.  2.  The  curves  so  obtained  divide  the  circles 
in  such  a  way  that  the  part  of  the  circle  which  lies  outjside  of 
the  leaf  is  always  proportional  to  the  distance  of  that  circle 
from  the  innermost  one.  In  other  words,  the  arcs  inside  of 
the  leaf  A  decrease  towards  the  periphery  in  an  arithmetical 
progression,  while  the  outside  arcs  beginning  at  the  inner- 
UlOAt  circle  increase  in  the  same  manner. 

Kow  If  we  cut  out  of  the  colored  paper  a  leaf  of  the  form  A 

itt  atir  figure,  paste  it  on  the  gray,  black  or  white  disc  and 

itiUUe  the  so  prepared  disc  with  sufiieient  speed,  we  shall  see 

the  fully  saturateil  color  in  the  centre  and   colorless   light  at 

the  circumference,  and  between  centre  and  circumference   all 

transitions  from  one  extreme   to    the   other.     On   the   other 

hand,  if  we  cut  the  leaf  out  of  white,  black  or  gray  paper  and 

take  H  colored  disc  as  the  ground,  this  arrangeraeut,  w^hen  in 

rotation,  will  show  the  same  transitions  as  above*  but  in   in- 

vertefl  order,  that  is,  the  greatest  saturation   at   the   circum 

ference,  the  minimum  at  the  centre. 

Hut  with  this  method  we  do  not  arrive  at  pure  saturation- 
degrees  f  there  is  always  complication  by  the  chauge  of  in- 
lassfly.  If  we  use  black,  we  get  all  shades  ;  if  we  apply 
wbitl^  all  tintJ*  of  the  color  concerned.     If  we  wish   to  avoid 
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these  complications  by  the  appIieatioD  of  gray,  there  remi 
the  question  :  which  of  all  possible  grays  between  black 
white  must  we  take  T  In  order  to  get  rid  of  all  differences  ol 
intensity,  we  ought  to  mix  the  color  at  every  place  of  the  disc 
with  that  gray  which  has  exactly  the  Kame  light  intensity  aft 
the  color  itself.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  condition,  we 
have  first  to  ascertain  the  light-intensity  of  the  color  con- 
oemed*  The  photometry  of  colored  light  is  not  an  easy 
matter  ;  but  there  have  been  applied  several  methods  which 
lead  to  satisfactory  results.  There  is  a  very  ingenious  method 
devised  by  Prof,  Bood.  *  Another  way  to  find  out  the  light 
intensity  of  colored  surfaces  the  ix^ader  will  find  in  my  article 
on  the  quantitative  relations  of  light  and  color- contrast,^ 
Every  determination  of  the  brightness  of  a  color  is  of  course, 
OB  account  of  the  Phenomenon  of  Piirkinje,  valid  only  for  a 
certain  constant  intensity  of  the  illumination. 

Suppose  we  have  by  means  of  our  photo  metrical  methCHl 
ascertained  that  for  a  certain  intensity  of  the  illumination, 
which  we  must  keep  constant,  the  color  of  the  leaf  A  as  re- 
gards its  liffht-intensity  is  equal  to  a  gray  compose*!  of  i* 
white  and  360 — x"*  black.  In  order  to  mix  this  gray  with  all 
the  different  quantities  of  the  color,  we  must  divide  the  arcs 

outside   of  the  leaf  *l  (Fig.  2)  according  to  the  ratio   ^-^ 

360 — X 
(For  onr  figure  we  have  made  the  simple  assumption  that  this 
fraction  was=i.)  By  this  procedure  we  separate  the  part 
C  of  the  disc,  and  this  part  is  to  be  covered  with  white, 
while  the  remaining  part /J  must  be  covered  with  black.  In 
onr  figure  we  have  drawn  only  fifteen  circles.  If  we  use 
all  the  circles  possible  between  the  edge  of  the  disc  and  that 
point  from  which  we  wish  to  start  the  change  of  saturation, 
the  curves  which  limit  the  leaf  and  the  white  portion  of  the 
disc  will  be  Archimedic  spirals,  which  are  for  polar-coordi- 
nates what  the  stmighb  line  is  for  rectangular-coordinates. 
If  we  set  the  so  constructed  disc  in  rotation,  we-shall  see  the 
same  color-tone  and  the  same  intensity  on  the  whole  sur- 
face, but  the  saturation  <lecrease8  from  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference in  an  arithmetical  progression.  We  may  briefly 
state  the  mathematical  deduction  of  our  curve* 

The  conditions  to  be  satisfied  are  that  the  saturation  starts 
at  a  certain  distance  d  from  the  centre  and  decreases  in  such  a 
way  that  the  length   of  the  radius   r  and   the  arc  of  the 

*  Rood,  **  On  SL  Photometric  Method  which  is  Independent  of 
Color.''    American  Journal  of  Scietice^  XL VI,  Sept,,  1893,  p.  173. 

'  Kirschmann,  **  Ueber  die  quantitativen  Verhaltniaae  dee  simoi- 
lanen  Helligkeits-  undFarben-Contraatefi,"  PhiloB,  Studien^Yoh  Vl. 
p.  403  ff. 
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con'espontling  augular  value  of  the  color-component, 
inversely  proportional ;  or : 

When  r  =  cZ,  ^  =  180^ ; 

«'     r^a-\-dj^=  180  — a; 

**     r  =  na  +  cf,  ^  =  180  —  nci ; 
from  which  follows  the  equation  of  the  curve 

a  ^ 
;  J 


are 


9  ^  180  —  (r  ~  d) 


and  if  we  put  -  =*=  /*, 
a 

,^=  180  (r—  tf)  !i.     (1) 

The  value  of  ft  is  dependent  on  the  size  of  the  disc,  II  we 
wish  to  have  the  satui-ation  0  at  the  distance  R  from  the 
centre,  we  must  satisfy  the  special  condition  that 

9  ^  0^  r  -  R. 

The  above  stated  equation  (1)  takes,  then,  the  form 

/I  {R  —  d)=  180, 

180 


or  ;i  = 


R  —  d 


If  we  substitute  this  value  for   n    in   the  eqaation   of   the 


curve,  we  have 


d  =  180  — 


r  —  d 


R  —  d 


180, 


01 


iM>=  180(1— J£|)     (2) 


We  have  to  determine  now  the  equation  for  the  curve 
which  divides  the  remainder  of  the  disc  into  a  white  and  a 
black  part.  Suppose  the  intensity  of  the  color  was  equal  to 
that  of  a  gray  composed  of  if  white  and  irf  black.  The  ratio 
of  the  white  sector  to  the  whole  surface  left  by  the  color,  then, 
will  be  -?-  •  And  since  the  angular  value  of  the  whole  uncol- 
ored  surface  must  at  any  distance  from  the  centre  be  ISO^'^f, 
tlie  angular  value  of  the  white  always  will  be 

or  if  we  substitute  the  above  stated  value  for  ^* 


\m  (r-d)       n 


(3) 


In  order  to  eliminate  {}ossible  errors  introduced  by  the 
spatial  arrangement  I  it  will  he  advisable  to  carry  out  each 
series  of  experiment  with  two  discs,  the  one  of  the  above 
stated  arrangement,  the  other  with  the  saturation   increasing 
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(rom  thtj  centre  to  the  i>eripheiy.  In  this  CAse  the  equationa, 
ciorreepooding  to  the  al30\'e  8tatecl  (2)  ami  (3),  read  as  My 
lows: 

^^  tmir-H) 
B-r 

and   the   angular   value  of  the   white   sector,    the  width  <rf^ 
which  18  now  decreasing  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery,  can 
be  expressed  thuH ; 


180(1-;^) 


I 

j^err" 


In  order  to  make  the  partes  of  the  discs  blend  at   a   smaller 
«peed  of  the  rotation-apparatas,  we  need  only  to  replace 
eoeflicient  180  iu  the  expressions  by   an  aliqnot  part  o! 
«!.  (;.,  by  60.     The  construction  is  then  carried  out  for  every^' 
third  instead  of  for  the  whole  disc.     The  discs  represented  in 
Figs.  3  and  4  arc  obtained  in  this  way. 

These  discs  allow  the  application  of  the  psychophysical 
methods  to  the  quantitative  investigation  of  color  saturation. 
We  shiill,  however,  confine  ourselves  in  the  folio winj?  to  the 
discussion  of  tJie  circumstances  under  which  we  found 
application  of  tlie  method  of  average  errors  practicable 
successful. 

A  disc  of  either  kind  described  (Fig,  3  or  4)  was  ro 
by  an  electromotor  with  a  speed  of  about  thirty  turns 
second.  At  a  certain  constant  dist^Eince  in  front  of  the  disc  on] 
a  pedestal  was  fastencil  in  a  horizootal  position  a  gradnal 
circle,  which  carried  a  snud!  tele*«cope  provided  with  aspirit- 
leveL  The  telescope  was  movable  in  a  horizontal  and  verticil 
direction,  and  its  axis,  when  horizontal  and  in  the  positi 
zero,  pointed  exactly  at  the  centn*.  of  the  disc.  By  means 
the  spirit  level  purely  azimuthal  movements  could 
secured. 

Attached  to  the  telescope  was  a  vernier,  which  permi) 
the  reading  to  be  made  down  to  minutes.  The  vernier  was  a 
double  one,  connected  at  both  sides  of  the  telescope,  so  that 
every  position  could  be  ascertained  by  two  readings.  The. 
lenses  of  tiie  telescope  were  removed  and  the  field  of  the  in 
atrument  was  so  small  that  no  differences  of  saturation  could 
be  delected  within  it.  To  the  eye-piece  was  attached  a 
small  screen,  which  prevented  the  observer  from  seeing  any 
other  part  of  the  disc  except  that  sui'face  which  was  sho 
through  the  telescope.  In  Fig.  5,  which  gives  an  illusi 
tiou  of  the  whole  apparatus,  this  screen  is  not  represented 

The  method  of  our  experiment  was  the  following.  The 
observer  sees  through  the  telescope,without  knowing  its  posJ- 
tion,  a  certain  saturation,  and  after  the  position  is  changed, 
he  is  asked  to  find,  by  moving  the  telescope,  the  same  sa^ 
nration  again.     This  can  be  sought,  of  course,   on   the 


any 
ow^nJ 


^&m 


Goumt^AmjLTv^s. 


M    tte 


And 


r^mm  bam 
I  acMiittop 
in  ▼»«  c 


■ethod  of  mTcra^  errors,  witk  tike  end 
dis  nliditj  of  WebeKs  law  for 

of  tlds  ratnre  bare  be^o  iwjJMtmftj  diiriii|S  A* 
Arre  aeadenic  yesrs  tn   tbe  Psycbolofkal  LahoMtory 
B  Univttsity  of  Toronto.     For  Ibe  furtber  detaiOls  of  tbls 
I  bcs  to  rrfer  tbe  reader  to  an  artide  oa  tkis 
wbidi  win  iq;>pear  In  a  Uler  namber  of  Ibis  Joctrxjli^ 
ippaiatna  above  described  coqM  verj  well  bo  ased 
for  axpoimeDts  on  the  Talidity  o!  the  pejehopbyalcal 
for  li^tt  intensities*     Tbe  discs  necessaiy  for  this  par 
masl  eoasifii  elniply  of  black  and  white.     That  tbe  in 
of  ligbf-oeaaatioo  does  not  increase  proportionally  lo 
qoantity  of  the  stimnlns*  can  be  directly  demonatrated 
the  appearance  of  these  discs  when  in   rotation.     For  no 
r  whether  the  white  forms  the  leaf  or  the  ground,   the 
never  makes  the  impression  of  a  uniform  or  arithmelieal 
ition  between  tbe  two   ertreme^ ;   it  always   looks   loo 
If  tbe  ground  is  white,  the  disc  seems  to   be  white 
a  darker  spot  in  the  centre.     If  the  leaf  is  white,   tlv 
hery  only  seems  to  be  of  considerable  darkness.     In  thi 
former  case  the  medinm  gray  is  too  near  the  centre,    in   tiie 
too  near  the  circumference.     This  state  of  affairs  sag 
the  construction  of  a  disc*   where  the  increase  or  de 
of  intensity  follows  exactly  the  law  of  Weber.     In  thi« 
ease  tbe  outlines  of  the  trifolium,  referred  to  polar  coordinates, 
are  transcendental  cnrves  analogous  to  logarithmic  curves  in 
ordinary  rectangular  coordinates.      In  the  following  we  may 
ipve  the  simple  deduction  of  the  equation  for  the  carves  eon* 
eemed. 

If  we  wish  to  have  an  increase  of  the  intensity  in  a  geomet 
ileal  progression  from  the  centre  to   the  circumference^   Oie 
wing  conditions  have  to  be  satisfied  : 

When  r  ** 
when  r  — 


a,  9 


from  which  follows  that  ^  —  «•,  (1) 
log*. 


or  r 


log 


(2) 


ler  to  take  into  account  the  desired  sir^  of  the  disc 
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t.  e.,  in  order  to  give  ^  a  determined  valae  X  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  the  centre,  we  have  to  satisfy  the  condition  that 
r-=J?,  when  f— X, 
where  R  is  the  desired  radias  of  the  disc. 

We  have,  then,  X  =  a« , 

orlogX  =  ^j££f, 
a 

R 


from  which  follows 


log  a       log  X 

be  this  value  for  - 
1( 

(2),  we  obtain 


If  we  substitute  this  value  for  , in  the  equations  (1)  and 

log  a 


^log^ 

l^ix"' 

and,=^_    (3). 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  decrease  of  intensity  from  the 
centre  is  desired,  a  deduction  similar  to  that  above  stated 

n 

leads  from  the  condition :  when  r»  na^  ^»s|/  a  to  the  equa- 
tion 

where  R  denotes,  as  above,  the  radius  of  the  disc  and  X  the 
desired  angular  value  of  the  white  at  the  circumference. 

Fig.  7  shows  schematically  the  geometrical  construction  of 
the  curve  for  formula  (3),  i.  e.,  for  a  disc  with  intensity  in- 
creasing from  the  centre.  A  denotes  the  black,  B  the  white 
part.  Fig.  6  represents  two  discs  of  this  kind  as  they  are 
actually  used  in  the  laboratory.  For  the  sake  of  an  easier 
blending  of  the  components,  the  construction  is  also  made  here 
for  every  third  of  the  circle.  In  Fig.  6  a  the  intensity  increases 
from  centre  to  periphery;  in  Fig.  6  &  a  decrease  of  intensity 
from  centre  to  circumference  takes  place.  Both  discs,  when  in 
rotation,  present  to  the  eye  a  surface  with  apparently  uniform 
transition  from  black  to  white.  They  make,  to  a  very  satis- 
factory degree,  the  impression  of  an  arithmetical  increase  of 
intensity,  and  form  thus  an  excellent  means  of  demonstrating 
in  a  lecture  in  a  very  brief  and  simple  manner  the  significance 
of  the  psychophysical  law.  The  original  curve  for  Fig.  6  6 
will  coincide  with  the  construction  which  Delboeuf  gives  as 
cojistimcHon  dhine  echelle  dei*  sensations. ' 

In  the  above  given  deduction   of  the  equations,    we   have 

1  J.  DelboDuf,  ''''Etude  psychophysique^''^  p.  92. 
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It  may  be  mentdoned  thafc,  by  means  of  both  kinds  of  discs, 
namely,  those  with  the  arithmetical  and  those  with  the  loga- 
rithmic order  of  intensities,  experiments  are  being  carried 
on  in  onr  laboratory,  which  will  be  reported  later.  It  will  be 
easily  seen  that  the  logarithmic  arrangement  can  jnst  as  well 
be  applied  to  colored  discs.  The  cnnres  which  separate  the 
white  and  black  on  the  nncolored  part  will  then  also  be  carves 
of  the  nature  represented  by  equations  (3)  and  (4). 


i 


ITCWT 


^£V     1^      ''     ^  •    I 


'^^ 


Hicl 


i% 

thai 
fa  tte  flnnii«.  wiM  iwuir  diMU  tad  brai 
I  reetvd  the  tuM  of  tt«j 
'lMicm4A.]f.    ThfB] 
vthutinlhei 

;  **  Um  tltw  «>f  the  bM-^ 
of  A&  aii^  ii  in  BO  aeiiie  m  dreomton  alieik.^     n#  Inta* 
I  of  the  tiioe  moo  the  number  and:  cheraelor  of  W^9  drtiWi 
of  iiitereot.     Onlr  on^-tenth  of   Ihem  ooomred  botao  mkh 
these  vere  aU  of  a  probable  nature^  not  TtTid,  and  lhit#- 
I  hard  to  reeaU.    Thoee  from  1  to  4  A.  M*  were  more  liw|iieAl  and 
»  Yfirid,  hoi  stiU  of  the  probable  variety,  inchidlag  aam^lhaio 
' ooe ahmid or faotaalie dream.    The areaina  ooevniBpfroia  4 
^aio  the  moat  treqnenty  moet  intereetiagi  moal  yvM  and 
^Tailed.    A  poarible  explanation  of  this  maj  be  found  In  the 
_  *  morning  freshness  of  the  mijid,  but  It  is  also  Ukely  that  the 

ieeall  of  the  morning  dreamfi  is  easier  and  more  detailed.  The  con* 
closion  of  another  subject  is  closely  allied  with  thla.  "  In  eTory 
osee^*'  she  says^  ^*  where  distinct  thoujcbt  haa  oocunred  In  dreama» 
it  has  been  In  thoee  daring  the  morning  sleep.**  She  adds  the 
ressloder  that  these  morning  dreams  ore  those  best  reoalledi  so 
thai  It  is  always  possible  that  reasoning  bas  been  present  in  night- 
ifrrami  and  then  has  been  forgotten. 
ne  dreams  occurring  at  odd  moments  are  also  of  an  Ihtefeattii 


'TotwooftliciMi,  MliisM»nr«Coieoifkti  Adumjii  ami  Mlii*  Mabel  W,  L»M.  ■ipotsi 
aiAlitt  srp  due  for  very  full  records  nuU  for  mft&y  Yttiuablo  WMSfOVtlonA. 
t-aStaUsOcsl  Study  of  Dreftin«.*'    aubhicabt  Johhiial  FinrtiMouiT,  %'oL  W 
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nature.  They  are  the  resultfl  of  momentary  drowsiness  in  church 
and  in  the  claee-room,  or  of  short  naps  taken  during  the  day« 
Of  the  eleven  recorded^  all  are  of  a  highly  probable  nature.  An 
experience  resembling  thia,  and  yet  distinct  from  it,  is  that  of 
another  subject,  who  writes  of  her  **  waking  dreamB."  **  Often/' 
she  saysj  **  when  I  am  awake  I  pass  into  a  state  resembling  sleep, 
in  which  I  lose  control  of  my  imagination,  but  keep  my  powers  of 
perception  and  reasoning.  I  dream  before  I  go  to  sleep,  and  the 
way  I  have  proved  this  is  by  opening  my  eyes,  looking  around  the 
room,  turning  over  in  bed,  closing  my  eyes  again,  and  taking  up 
the  dream  where  I  left  off.  Very  often  I  am  able  to  finish  a  dream 
in  this  way  when  I  have  been  waked  in  the  middle  of  it."  Wak- 
ing dreams  of  this  sort,  like  hjT>nagogic  images,  indicate  the  unity 
which  underlies  all  the  distinctions  of  waking  and  dreaming 
life. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  observers,  the  occurrence  of  the  pres- 
entation (the  consciousness  within  the  dream  of  actual,  external 
BtimuM)  has  been  relatively  infrequent,  but  H,  reports  20  dreams 
(of  150)  which  were  caused  by  external  stimuli,  and  13  instances  in 
which  a  presentation  is  taken  up  into  a  dream  already  **under  way." 
In  nearly  one- third  of  these  areams  the  presentation  is  expen- 
mentally  induced.  The  subject  places  flowers  or  onions  by  her  bed- 
side, and  dreams  of  amellirig  and  tasting;  or  she  eats  salt  just  before 
gjing  to  sleep,  and  dreams  of  a  thirsty  drive  through  a  wilderness, 
r  she  is  the  victim  of  certain  mild  experiments:  her  face  is 
sprinkled  with  water  and  she  dreams  of  a  rain  storm:  a  paper 
bag  is  burst  near  her  ear  and  she  dreams  of  hearing  snots  fired. 
The  converse  effect  of  the  dream  upon  the  waking  experience  is 
observed  in  one -tenth  of  H.'s  dreams.  She  wakes  tired  and  lame 
after  a  dream  of  running;  she  smells  and  tastes  onions  after  dream- 
ing that  she  eats  them;  repeatedly  she  wakes  herself  by  a  real  cry 
of  terror  at  some  dream- apparition. 

But  with  JJ.  as  with  the  others,  dream- imagery  occurs  far  more 
often  than  dream -perception.  Its  different  types  have  been  closely 
observed,  since  it  is  so  often  claimed  that  only  visual  and  auditory 
images  occur  in  dreams.  These  records,  like  the  earlier  ones,' 
distinctly  contradict  this  assertion.  Visual  images  predominate, 
so  that,  for  iustance,  visualization  occurs  in  each  of  TF.^s  dreams, 
and  auditory  images,  especially  verbal  oues,  are  next  in  num- 
ber; but  dermal,  gustatory  and  olfactory  experiences  certainly 
occur  in  the  dreams  of  the  writers  and  of  others.  In  the  dreams  of 
one  of  us  the  sense -images  are  present  in  their  natural  combina- 
tion as  in  the  waking  life.  The  presence  of  sight,  hearing,  smeU^ 
taste  and  pressure  is  shown  in  Dream  2,  W,:  ^*  1  seem  to  be  in  a 
beautiful  wood,  where  sunlight  and  shadows  lie  under  the  pines. 
A  fragrant  odor  fills  the  air,  and  the  wind,  as  it  blows   among  the 

trees,  seems  to  sing  a  song I  lie  under  the  trees,  while 

the  low  branches  come  brushing  down  over  mj^  face,  and  I  feel  the 
pressure  of  the  mossy  bank  beneath  me.  A  branch  brushes  low 
over  my  face;  I  break  It  and  bite  the  pine  needles,  notieiug  their 
flavor,    ,     .    .** 

Several  taste-images  of  great  vividness  have  occurred  among  the 
number  recorded.  An  example  illustrating  both  smell  and  taste- 
images  is  a  dream  recorded  by  H,,  on  a  night  when  she  had  taken 
special  precautions  against  objective  tastes  by  washing  out  her 
mouth  before  retiring:  *'  {Dream  55^  I  A.  M.)  When  we  came  down 
to  breakfast,  there  were  only  onions  on  the  table.    Every  one 

^Op.eU..  Ambricax  Joubhal  of  f^ycKOLoay.  v.  p.  32K 
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eeemed  to  be  eating  them  and  enjoying  them,  so  I  ate  some  and 
liked  the  taate,  but  the  odor  was  very  disagreeable.-' 

These  iiiBtancea,  with  others  recorded  in  Table  III,  in  which  taate 
images  and  not  '^  real  '*  taatea  were  concerned,  reinforce  the  oaeefi 
collected  by  Dr.  Titchener,*  and  show  the  improbablLity  of  any 
theory  ^  according  to  which  brain-centres  of  taste  are  excitable 
only  through  peripheral  stimulation.  Olfactory  dream- imageB  have 
been  noticed  by  four  observers,  in  some  cases  as  very  vivid— the 
odor  of  heavily  scented  flowers  or  of  burning  cloth— but  sometimes 
as  a  faint  and  pleasant  fragrance.  All  these  charaoteri sties  are  som- 
marized  in 

Table  I.     Dreamb  Contaimzno  Repbebemted  Sense- Elemektb. 


StJBJBCTS. 


H.  (150).,-. 

R  (60)   .... 

Others  (40)... 

Total,  381 


Sbnsx-Ihaqes. 


visual. 


141  (100.  %) 

109  (  72.7%) 

4e  (  92.  %) 

36  (  90.  %) 

322  C  84,5%) 


Auditory. 


127  (W,  %) 
82  (64,6%) 
36  (70.  %) 
18  (45.  %) 

262  (68.7%) 


DeriDftL       Gustatory.    Oltekotory. 


19  (  13.5%) 

t»  C  8^  %) 

9  (  18.  %) 

4  (  10.  %} 

,41  (  10.8%) 


17  (12.  %) 

4  (  2,7%) 

2(4.%) 

1  (  2.6%) 

24  (  6.3%) 


21  (16*  %) 

4  C  2.7%) 
1(2.%) 
0 
28  C  6.9%) 


Excluding,  of  course^  the  mere  presence  of  the  imagination,  in 
which  the  dream- consciousness  consista,  many  cases  of  expHolt 
imagination  occur  in  these  dreams  in  which  the  mind  haB,  as 
it  were,  run  forward  to  picture  some  probable  result  or  to 
discover  some  way  out  of  a  diflaculty.  So  one  dreamer,  proposing  to 
mend  the  tire  of  a  bicycle  with  black  silk  tissue,  '4ma^ined  very 
clearly  how  strange  the  gray  tire  would  look  if  I  put  that  black 
band  around  it»"  Memory  also  is  a  frequent  or  an  occasional  factor 
and  sometimes  is  of  eventa  within  the  dream,  as  when  (dreamer 
W.)  **I  get  aboard  the  street  car  and  go  for  a  few  blocks,  when  I 
remember  that  I  left  a  package  lying  on  one  of  the  coanters  of  the 
store  which  I  just  left.**  At  other  times  the  memory  is  of  actual 
events  of  the  waking  life.  So  one  or  two  long  but  accurate 
dream  computations,  by  one  of  the  writers,  were  helped  by  the 
memory  that  on  certain  dates,  certain  things  had  happened. 
The  presence  of  memory  within  dreams  suggests  the  memory  of 
one  dream  from  another^  which  is  allied  with  the  inter-connection 
of  hypnotic  states,  and  whose  common  form  is  the  recurring  dream. 
All  but  one  of  our  subjects  have  dreams  of  this  sort;  and  of  twenty- 
five  people  questioned  moeteen  testified  to  some  ench  experience. 
In  some  cases  the  dreams  form  a  sort  of  "continued  dream." 
Paramnesia,  of  course,  is  common. 


•  AMBEICAH  JotfRK At.  or  PflTOHOt.OOT,  Vt  p.  WW,  SOO. 

*Cf«  J.  C   Murruy,   **  Proceedings  of  th»  American  Psychological  ASBoetation/" 
IS8SI 
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CALKINS  : 


Explicit  thinkinfc  and  reasoning  have  occurred  so  certatnl/  io 
the  dreams  of  all  the  BUbjects  that  it  is  possible  to  deny  doraati- 
cally  the  frequent  statemt^nt  that  dreams  are  characterized  by  tbe 
entire  absence  of  thought.  The  reasoning  of  dreams  may  be  Id- 
correct,  but  is  often  accurate,  A  general  tendency,  especially 
noted  by  one  of  the  writers,  is  to  account  for  the  unusual  and  un- 
expected improbabilities  of  the  dream.  Here  we  have  dream- 
reasoning  pitted,  aa  it  were,  against  dream  imagination:  the  dream- 
images,  though  recogcnized  as  unusual,  are  accepted  as  objective 
and  actual,  but  brought  into  unity  with  the  waking  experience  by 
some  sort  of  explanation.^  The  following  dream,  for  instance, 
shows  very  acute  reasoning  under  somewhat  improbable  cir- 
cumstances: Dream  15  (The  subject  was  waked  by  the  rising 
bell,  but  fell  asleep  again.)  ^''The  devil  came  and  suggested  that 
he  would  change  my  self -consciousness,  making  me  over  into 
a  person  with  no  pressing  duties,  then  allowing  me  to  sleep  as 
late  as  I  wished  without  interference  of  conscience-  I  recognized 
that  the  suggestion  was  from  the  devil,  and  after  considering 
the  matter  decided  that  I  would  not  accept  the  offer,  since  th*? 
devil  would  probably  cheat  me.'*  Another  case  of  reasoning 
reflects  the  every -day  study,  and  applies  it  in  a  very  practical 
way:  **(I>reain  119.  IL  6  a.  m.)  We  were  going  for  along  drive, 
but  just  before  the  time  of  starting  it  began  to  rain  ver>^  hard.  I 
said  to  my  friend,  'I  am  a  stoic,  therefore  I  cannot  be  disappointed 
nor  unhappy,  therefore  I  do  hot  care  whether  it  rains  or  not;  I 
am  perfectly  neutral,  and  if  yon  were  a  stoic  you  would  feel  the 
same. 7  " 

All  save  one  of  these  dreamers  have  had  dreams  including  choice, 
usually  involving  cases  of  conscience  and  more  or  less  prolong«>d 
reasoning.  One  of  them  is  required  in  a  dream  to  make  a  dissec- 
tion for  which  directiona  are  written  in  Qreek  {Dream  IS^  PA :  **I 
was  in  distress  because  my  instruments  would  not  work,  and  I  had 
forgotten  what  I  knew  of  the  Greek.  I  reasoned  with  myself  about 
the  honesty  of  having  some  one  translate  the  directions.  After 
much  thought  I  decided  that  I  would  not  have  the  directions 
translated,  because  the  work  was  to  be  individual ....  and  this  would 
be  deceiving." 

More  than  half  C67.25{J  of  the  381  dreams  considered  are  said  by 
the  subjects  to  contain  '^disagreeable"  emotions,  but  more  than  one* 
fourth  (28.6%)  are  pronounced  pleasant,  a  result  which  differs  greatly 
from  that  of  the  earlier  records.  In  these  pleasurable  dreams  are 
hardly  discovered,  the  number  of  emotional  dreams  is  much  smaller 
(only  21.3%  of  375  dreams)  and  of  these  only  one -fiftieth  (2.4%) 
are  pleasant,  while  more  than  one -sixth  (17,6%)  are  painful  or 
disagreeable.  The  divergence  of  individual  experience  is  strongly 
marked  at  precisely  this  point.  To  two  of  our  subjects  dreams 
are  preeminently  a  source  of  pleasure.  One  of  the  writer* 
records  72  of  141  dreams  as  distinctly  pleasant,  though  there 
have  also  been  vivid  dreams  in  which  pain  has  been  keenly 
felt.  Another  says,  **I  look  forward  with  delight  to  my  hourB 
of  sleep.''  Still  a  third  observes  that  on  the  whole  dreaming 
is  a  very  pleasant  experience,  but  that  in  these  dreams  the 
disagreeable  predominates.  This  suggests,  of  course,  either  that 
the  ordinary  impression  is  a  careless  one,  or  that  the  dream 
study  brings  about  an  abnormal  emotional  disposition.  The  classi- 
fication is  diflElcalt  in  any  case,  for  the  emotions  during  the  dream 


mnd  immediately  after  waking  from  it  are  often  entirely  different 
I  those  suggested  by  reading  Ita  record* 

(  reeulto  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 

Table  11.    Emotion  us  Dreams. 


NAunn  or  Suhjects. 

I>re»m«  are..,.. 

W.  fM1).» 

tt  (WO). 

P.(M). 

Others  («) 

(Total  Ml). 

**PJea«ant'' 
"NeotraP'.  J 
•'Disagree- 

Toua  Cases 
Emotion... 

72 «:   51.00%) 

70  (  49.64%) 

142  (100.00%) 

1 

10(12.6%) 

i6(io.ty){,) 
9»(e«.o%) 

133(88.8%) 

9(18%) 
4(8%) 

23(48%) 

38(72%) 

10  (  2(5%) 
4(   J0%) 

28  (  66%) 
«(!(»%) 

110(28.8%) 
28  (  •.<>%) 

218(57.a%) 

851  (92.1%) 

Perplexity  and  hurry,  discomfort  and  helplasstiess,  feaTi  anger, 
disappointment  and  shume  are  the  chief  unpleasant  emotions 
in  the  order  of  their  prominence.  On  the  other  hand,  wsthetio 
enjoyment,  of  which  Miss  Calkins  found  no  trace  in  the  dreams 
which  she  studied,  has  been  a  relatively  frequent  experience  with 
these  drttamerSf  though  one  of  the  writers  observes  that  the  beau- 
tjfol  turns  into  the  horrible  or  the  absurd  in  almost  every  instance. 
A  dream  of  the  beautiful  is,  for  instance^  the  following:  ^^Dream  48^ 
ii,^  S  A.  M.)  I  went  into  the  garden  and  there  were  all  the  roses  be- 
fdaatlllg  to  open.  A  little  bluebell  rang  out  and  the  roses  began 
Sowly  to  unfold.  The  garden  was  a  perfect  bower  of  beauty; 
€▼€17  '^^  ^^  every  bush  was  opened,  the  bluebells  were  all  ring- 
inc,  the  other  flowers  all  opened^  the  birds  began  to  sing*'' 

The  existence  of  some  connection  between  the  dream  world  and 
the  waking  world,  that  is,  the  suggestion  of  the  dream  by  some 
actual  experience,  is  traced  in  most  of  the  dreams,  fl.,  however, 
finds  this  connection  only  in  half  the  dreams^but  adds,*^I  think  that 
many  of  mine  might  be  traced  to  things  .  .  .  .  forgotten.' '  The  exact 
relation,  however,  differs  with  different  Individuals,  as  is  shown  by 
an  analysis  of  the  dreams^  The  figures  representing  the  dream- 
characters  are  not  reduced  to  tubular  form,  because  of  the  di^- 
colty  of  dealing  with  cases  where  people  appeared  in  crowds  —  as 
in  ehnrch  or  in  class  —  bat  the  Iooqm  of  the  oreams  is  indicated  by 
the  following  summary: 


•  iluUMl  on  the  iouvlit  at  tfae  hctvd  of  tbe  vt>rticftl  eotvauiSi  so 

Uifet  Tit  ih»  proportions  of  each  iitib>eet'ii  draMiui  aad  of  lbs 

loU»^  t^jui^rr.  whif  n  an*  **ple4iMurttble/' "  tieutroP' »tid  "aLKOirrooallle-"    Tho  term 
**  onatral  "  U  ttppll***!  chi*'fly  l4i  feoilnir**  of  *«urpriM*  and  woodrr. 
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CALKINS : 
Table  II  L    Dream  Situation8, 


Distant. 


68(41.0%)^ 
34  (22.7%) 
39  (7L0%) 

147  (86.0%) 


Near. 


53  (32,0%) 
81  (54.0%) 
12  (22.0%) 
19  (64.3%) 
lfl5  (40,0%) 


Unknown 


ToUl. 
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These  totak  show  that  the  larger  number  of  dream  aituationH 
belong  to  the  present.  There  are,  however,  marked  individaal 
differences,  amounting  in  the  case  of  P.  to  a  preponderance  of  the 
absent  and  the  distant  in  her  dreams.  The  most  striking  divergence 
of  these  results  from  those  of  the  earlier  investigation,  relates  to 
dreams  of  the  dead,"  of  which  sev^eral  appeared  in  each  record.  One 
of  the  writers  dreamed  constantly  of  a  relative  during  the  months 
immediately  following  her  death,  years  ago,  and  has  d^amed  often 
of  a  member  of  her  family  during  the  vear  which  has  passed  since  his 
death.  Another  says:  "Since  the  death  of  a  verj^  dear  relative  about 
a  year  ago,  I  have  constantly  dreamed  of  hira;  only  once  have  I 
dreamed  of  his  being  dead — all  the  other  times  he  has  been  in  cir- 
cumstances of  ordinary  life.  Our  relations  have  been  pecaliarly 
pleasant,  and  often  it  has  seemed  as  if  he  commended  me  for  some 
things  I  had  done.  When  I  began  to  record  my  dreams,  I  wrote 
down  one  or  two  of  this  nature,  and  then  they  suddenly  stopped. 
Not  wishing  to  give  up  thi«  experience,  I  no  longer  recorded 
dreams,  and  after  two  or  three  nights  these  dreams  began  again: 
they  are  always  pleasant  and  sometimes  the  presence  of  my  friend 
seems  to  be  with  me,  even  when  I  have  no  distinct  dream."  While 
therefore  accepting,  as  a  general  rale,  the  assertion  that  the  dream 
world  is  most  closely  bound  t<»  the  life  of  the  here  and  the  now;  and 
that  its  people,  its  places  and  its  events  are  unconnected  with  the 
most  significant  phases  of  the  waking  life,  the  freest  exceptions 
must  be  made  in  deference  to  the  lawless  caprice  of  dream  associa- 
tion and  to  the  unexplored  differences  of  individual  temperament. 

On  still  another  point  these  records  differ  materially  from  the 
earlier  results.  W^^«  dreams  are  the  only  ones  which  include  a 
majority  (96  cases,  that  is,  69%)  of  probable  dreams.  Four- fifths 
of  H.'a  dreams  and  nine-tenths  of  P.*«  (115  and  47  cases)  and 
three- fourths  of  the  rest  are  rated  as  improbable  or  as  impossible, 
that  is,  as  fantastic  or  absurd  or  horrible.  Of  fF.'s  probable 
dreams  some,  however,  have  been  so  vivid  that  she  says  of  tbem 
**  in  one  or  two  instances  they  have  been  [later]  mistaken  during  a 
short  time  for  the  actual.'' 

The  dream 'illusion  has  not  often  assumed  the  form  of  an  entire 
change  of  personality.  Sixteen  such  cases  occur;  in  all  but  one 
of  these,  as  in  the  similar  cases  reported  by  Miss  Calkins,  the 
change  is  mainly  of  the  physical  personality',  and  does  not  affect 
the  consciousness  of  self- identity.    So  JJ.  dreamed  several  times 


■  The  pereentK.  in  this  table  are  caicitlated  on  the  totals  In  iht^  rlj^ht-liaiill  VOrUcal 
column,  each  renreHentlng  Ihe  entire  number  of  drenm  phu  •v'i  ot  tm*^  subjeol. 
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of  growing  smaller  and  becoming  her  child  self.  Once  when 
she  **  changed  into'*  a  fellow- student,  Bhe  thought  it  strange 
^*  that  the  teacher  did  not  know  that  I  was  doing  all  the  reciting  " 
-^an  expression  which  clearly  showe  how  the  real  /  was  watch- 
ing over  the  assumed  personality.  In  one  dream,  however, 
there  le  at  least  a  close  approach  to  M*hat  is  ealled  loss  of 
personal  identity.  (Dreamer  W.)  **I  seem  to  be  an  old  minister, 
Jean,  tall,  with  long,  thin  white  hair.  My  coat  is  a  long  Prince 
Albert,  worn  at  the  elbow;  my  tie  is  black*  I  realize  that  I  am  soon 
to  die.  I  review  my  whole  career  as  a  pastor,  call  to  mind  several 
people  and  some  of  the  details  of  the  work.  I  think  of  some  of  the 
sermons  I  have  preached  and  feel  a  strong  sense  of  my  shortcom- 
ings.'' The  writer  adds:  **  In  this  entire  dream  I  do  not  view  the 
personality  which  I  have  assumed  as  one  apart,  but  as  one  from 
within,  I  do  not  see  the  long,  gray  haii*  and  the  black  tie,  hut 
imagine  them  as  one  imagines  any  bodily  characteristic  or  any  arti- 
cle of  dress  not  in  direct  vision. ^^ 

The  dream  experience  of  //.  includes  repeated  occurrences  of 
the  **  veridical "  dream.  Most  of  these  relate  to  unimportant  hap- 
penings: a  drive  is  dreamed  the  day  before  it  is  taken,  and  the 
muddy  places  in  the  road  are  accurately  foreseen,  or  an  un- 
annonneed  examination  occurs  in  a  dream  of  the  preceding  night. 
Occasionally,  however,  these  dreams  are  precursors  of  more  sig- 
nificant events,  as  when  a  dream -letter  announcing  illness  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  actual  letter  of  the  same  sort,  and  as  when  a  death 
which  later  really  occurs  is  announced  in  a  dream. 

The  dreams  which  have  been  recorded  as  a  basis  for  tliis  study 
are,  in  fact,  generally  richer  and  more  significant  than  those  of 
the  earlier  observers.^  The  chief  result  of  the  investigation  is  there- 
fore the  emphasis  which  it  lays  upon  the  individuality  of  the 
dreamer  and  upon  the  consequent  impossibility  of  all  dogmatic 
generali'/atiouH  about  the  rules  and  fashions  of  dreaming.  Most  of 
the  traditional  limitations  of  thedreamconsciousness,  like  the  denial 
of  thought  and  volition  and  of  taste  and  smell  images,  are  definitely 
contradicted  on  the  testimony  of  aU  these  observers.  The  couti- 
niilty,  also,  of  the  dream  life  with  the  waking  life  is  shown,  and 
there  are  suggestions  of  the  likeness  of  the  dream -consciousness 
to  the  hypnotic  condition. 


lAamtiCAH  JorHKAL  ttr  F^Yi:HnT.iJrtY,  *^v^,  *•//..  p,  332. 


A  LABORATORY  COURSE  IN  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOOY. 
By  Edmund  C.  Sanfobd. 


^xth  Biper, 


Monocular  Pebokption  of  Space.  » 

170,    The  Retinal  Image  and  Perception  of  Size.     Accuracy  of 

Disc  ri  mi  nation. 

The  perception  of  size  is  commonly  complicated  with  that  of  diB- 
tanee.  When,  however^  objects  are  at  the  same  distance,  their  appar- 
ent size  will  depend  on  the  relative  size  of  their  retinal  images,  if  the 
eye  is  at  rest,  or  on  that  and  the  extent  of  the  angles  through 
which  the  eye  must  be  moved  to  sweep  over  them,  if  it  is  in  motion,  ^ 

a.  Accuracy  of  Comparison  with  the  Eyes  at  Rest.  Test  with 
Galton*8  bar  and  the  krypteoii^  as  follows  :  '  Place  upon  the  middle 
of  the  fiap  of  the  instrument  a  small  point  to  serve  as  a  fixation 
point,  and  a  guide  mark  on  the  back  board  to  help  in  placing  the 
bar  80  that  its  division  thread  mav  be  each  time  exactly  behind  the 
mark  on  the  flap.  Adjust  the  Galton  bar  so  that  its  division  thread 
is  in  the  middle.  Place  it  in  the  krypteon  and  cover  it  with  the  flap. 
Let  the  subject  fixate  the  point  on  the  flap,  and  when  he  is  qnite 
ready  let  him  quickly  turn  down  the  flap,  and,  keeping  his  eyes  un- 
moved, make  his  judgment  as  to  the  equality  of  the  two  parts  of 
the  bar.  If  the  parts  seem  unequal  a  constant  error  in  his  judgment 
is  probable.  Record  the  judgment,  remove  the  bar  and  alter  the  set- 
ting slightly.  Replace  the  bar  as  before,  with  the  division  thread 
behind  the  fixation  mark,  and  require  a  new  judgment.  Repeat  this 
process,  gradually  Increasing  the  displacement  until  the  subject  is 
just  able  to  recognize  a  difference  in  the  parts  of  the  bar.  Record 
the  difference  of  length  required  for  this  judgment  and  continue 
the  experimentj  beaming  this  time,  however,  with  the  parts  quite 
distinctly  unequal  and  working  gradually  toward  equality. 

A  number  of  determinations  should  be  made  when  the  thread  is 
displaced  toward  the  right  and  toward  the  left  and  with  changes 
towards  equality  and  away  from  it— an  equal  number  of  each 
kind— and  the  average  of  all  taken.  The  ratio  of  the  just  observ- 
able difference  to  the  length  of  one  part  of  the  bar  is  the  measure 
of  the  accuracy  of  discrimination  required.  Averaging  the 
results  fieparatel}"  for  the  cases  in  which  the  thread  was 
displaced  towards  the  right  and  towards  the  left,  will  show  the 
constant  error  io  judgment  if  there  is  any.    It  might  seem  proflt- 

'Cont!nue4  from  VoL  VI,  S03-«l«,  to  whio\k  the  reader  Is  referred  for  Introducionf 
matter. 

•The size  of  thi^  retinal  Imajre  \s  found,  us  explained  In  Ei.  112»  Jottrnal.  IV,  IBI, 
bv  drowlnj?  Une^  from  the  <;itreiiie  potnt'i  of  the  object  throtiieb  the  CroKsing  Point 
o^  the  LineM  of  Dirertloo  and  tirol:oni?lni,r  them  to  the  retina.  The  anirlc  made  hf 
tliesft  lines  Is  often  called  the  Vhunt  Anglf.  This  construction,  however.  Is  exact 
only  when  the  eye  Is  exuctly  jicc^jmtnoclnted.  When  the  eyet*  are  not  accommodated, 
the  Sighilng  Lrines  form  the  ani^lo  instead  of  the  Line's  of  Direction.  And  when 
objects  anj  tieen  by  »<wecpln(f  the  eye  over  ihpm  from  end  to  end,  the  line^^  wbleh 
(dve  the  true  ViKual  An*;lc  are  obvionsly  thoHe  from  the  extreialtieH  of  the  object  to 
the  centre  of  rotation  of  the  eye.  Thene  various  kinds  of  Vinuai  An|^'le^  dlfTer  but 
slitfhtly  amonfr  thera^nelves,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  are  all  purely  artltlciaL  Imme- 
diate perception  know>!  nothing  of  Visual  Antflcs,  or  for  that  matter  of  rotinai 
ima^eB,  but  only  tif  things  seen. 

^Por  de)»it*riptioD  of  these  in»irument»  see  section  on  apparatus  at  the  cloRe  of  the 
ftrticle. 
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I  Able  to  fumlBh   the  subject  with  a  h ead- rest  Ln  order  to  secure  a 

I  ton^tant  distance  between  his  eyes  and  the  bar,  but  there  is  reason 

^io  think  this  relatively   unimportant  (v,   Kriee,  p.  187) »  and  at  all 

rents  it  is  not  necessary  for  casual  testing.    The  movements  of  the 

lejes  from  end  to  end  of  the  bar  are  more  important,  but  witli  care 

Ion  the  part  of  the  subject,  there  should  be  no  difficulty   in  keeping 

\e  eyes  from  serious  movement.    Of  course  any  trials  in  which 

occur  should  be  reported  and  excluded  from  the  record.    If 

B  perfect  exclusion  of  eye-movements  is  desired,  it  may  be  ob* 

iainea  by  placing  the  bar  in  a  dark  box  and  using  flash  illumination. 

6.     Repeat  the  experiment  with  all  conditions  as  in  a,  except  that 

^after  the  showing  of  the  bar  the  subject  be  allowed  to  move  his  eyes 

eely  in  comparing  the  parts.  Compare  the  results  found  in  a  and  b. 

Wutt'lt.-I  U.  nftfT.Uf'  AuU..    II.   13::  fT-,  Kelntlioltz,  6«;   ff.:    V.   QKi  H. 

41  t?  >    Wi  aiuJ  tht^  liieiuiure  ctteU  by  I  hem.     Pot  rof^uKUrcments  of  • 

uilur  kin  I  11  squares  nee  Wurren  und  la baw  (p,  "240);  for  Kuch  mettsiire- 

"ifirT.t*  oo  circlr-;  iiD-l  *  fTeci  of  tolor  on  sUe,  see  QunntzJ 

171.  The  Retinal  Image  and  the  Perception  of  Size:  Ordinary  See- 
ing, In  the  absence  of  other  determining  circumstances,  large  reti- 
nsJ  images  are  taken  to  belong  to  large  objects  and  small  to  small. 
Undetern:iined  cases  are,  however,  extremelv  rare. 

a.  Known  objects  are  generally  Perceived  as  of  a  Constant  Size 
■-^"tlve  of  the  Size  of  their  Retinal  Images.    Hold  the  hand 

e  ries  from  the  face  and  notice  its  size;  then  move  it  to  six- 

V  1^*8  and  observe  that  its  apparent  size  remains  the  same,  de- 

ite  the  fact  that  its  retinal  image  has  now  only  one* half  its  former 
ngth  and  only  one -quarter  its  area.  On  further  removal  to 
enty*four  inches,  the  apparent  size  is  still  the  same.  This  con- 
ey is  found  in  estimating  the  height  of  men,  domestic  animals, 
aod  familiar  objects  genera iTj.  This  fact  is  frequently  made  use  of 
hf  teinterSf  who  introduce  the  figures  of  men  and  other  well-known 
frojecte  to  suggest  indirectly  the  size  of  objects  near  which  they  are 
placed, 
in  somewhat  the  same  way  a  well-known  tower  or  tree  may  serve 
a  measure  for  the  disk  of  the  sun  or  moon  rising  behind  it^  with 
m  reault  that  these  seem  larger  than  when  such  compariBon  is 
possible.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  only  element  in  the 
Inaion.  The  flattened  form  of  the  sky —itself  the  resultant  of  sev- 
^^_.  ^pg_||]|io  cooperates  in  making  the  sun  or  moon  at  the  hori- 
/  further  away  and  therefore  larger.    The  matter  may  he 

tt^x.  .„;  J  farther  in  Helmholtz;  \Viindt,j4;  Pilehnej   and  inadiB- 
!USHion  by  Lech  a  las  and  others  in  the  Ketme  PhiXoBophique^  Juillet, 
183^^— Fevrier,  1889. 

b.  When  the  objects  are  equally  familiar,  an  important  part  is 
played  by  attention  in  determining  which  shall  be  taken  as  the 
**"sa«uro  of  the  other*    This  is  easily  shown  with  two  fingers,  one 

Id  at  eight,  the  other  at  twenty -four  inches.    Steady  looking  at 

le  liyrther  finger  makes  the  nearer  look  larger  than  'normal,  and 

ig  at  the  nearer  raakea  tlie  farther  look  smaller, 

\nrittii^r  fvviienment  which  shows  the  same  independence  of 

is  cited  by  Helmholtz  from  Smith's  **Opticka" 

Place  in  the  focus  of  a  convex  lens  a  wafer, 

printed  letter  or  any  other  small  object,  and  view  it  at  dif- 

ront  distances  from  the  lens.     As  the  distance  increases,  the 

t  will  seem  to  enlarge  until  it  fills  the  lens  completely.    The 

Is,  however,  that  its  image  remains  approximately  constant  in 

i since  the  rays  from  it  are  made  parallel  by  the  lens),  while 
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the  image  of  the  lenB  itself  and  of  all  other  objects  in  the  visual  field 
decreases  in  size.  For  experimeiitB  on  the  exactnesii  with  which 
extents  can  be  compared  when  their  distance  from  the  eye  is  un- 
equal and  when  their  visual  angles  both  for  the  eye  at  rest  and  in 
motion  are  thus  unequal,  see  Fechner,  11^  312  f.;  Martins;  v.  Kriea, 
187  fl. 
IJednif,  H  r;  Hclmholtz.  «3»,  F.  871  itm). 

172.  The  Retinal  Image  and  Perceptions  of  Size  and  Distance.  A 
circumstance  that  very  frequently  determines  the  apparent  size  of 
an  object  is  its  apparent  distance;  or,  more  generally ^  size  and  dis- 
tance are  mutually  determining.  If  the  apparent  distance  is  con- 
stant»  the  apparent  Bize  of  the  object  changes  directly  with  the  size 
of  the  retinal  image;  while  if  the  apparent  size  is  constant  the  ap- 
parent distance  changes  inversely  with  the  image.  These  are  facte 
of  very  common  observation.  In  the  laboratory  they  may  be  dem- 
onstrated as  follows.  Look  at  a  portion  of  a  page  of  print  through 
an  ordinary  magnifying  glass,  holding  the  glass  near  the  page  so 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  latier  can  be  seen  outside  the  lens.  The 
retinal  image  of  the  part  seen  through  the  lens  is  enlarged,  but  the 
pfule  of  the  page  seen  outside  the  lens  flx  the  distance  for  the 
whole,  so  that  the  letters  seem  enlarged.  On  the  contrar>%  when 
an  opera  glass  or  a  telescope  is  used  for  a  distant  object,  the  eve  is 
brought  so  close  to  the  eye-piece  that  nearly  all  tiie  visual  field, 
except  that  seen  through  the  instrument,  is  cut  off.  The  result  is, 
then,  that  objects  appear  nearer,  and  but  little  if  any  larger.  The 
effect  Is  equally  clear  when  the  retinal  images  are  reduced  by  using 
a  double  concave  lens  in  the  Arst  case  and  by  looking  through  the 
opera  glasses  from  the  big  end  in  the  second.  See  also  an  experi- 
ment of  Hillebrand's,  p.  121  f . 

a.  Some  interesting  changes  in  the  size  of  the  retinal  image  may 
be  produced  with  a  pierced  card.  Look  through  a  fine  pin-hole  in 
a  card,  held  as  close  as  possible  to  the  eye.  at  a  printed  page  held 
an  inch  or  two  further  away.  The  type  will  seem  much  magnified^ 
larger  even  than  the  blurred  image  of  it  seen  when  the  card  is  re- 
moved entirely.  Cf.  the  enlarged  shadow  in  Le  Cat's  Experiment 
(Ex.  156;  Journal,  VI,  504).  When  the  card  is  gradually  moved 
farther  from  the  eye  and  nearer  the  paper,  the  print  seems  still 
larger.  A  strong  light  on  the  page  increases  the  ease  of  the  ex* 
periment. 

The  understanding  of  this  phenomenon  wiU  be  assisted  by  tbe 
following  diagram  from  Helmholtzr 


i 


fif' 
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In  the  UBual  condition  of  vision^  objectfi  at  a  distance  of  one  or 
two  inches  appear  mach  blurred,  because  the  eye  cannot  be  accom- 
modated for  tbem;  the  retinal  image  is  made  up  of  overlapping 
diffoflion  circles,  which  depend  in  part  for  their  size  on  the  size  of 
the  pupil.  In  the  diagram  the  lines  ai  and  bh^  drawn  through  the 
crossing  point  of  sighting  lines  o,  touch  the  retina  at  the  centres  of 
the  two  circles,  of  diffusion  representing  the  tips  of  the  arrow  ah. 
The  intermediate  points  of  the  arrow  are  of  course  represented  by 
circles  whose  centres  lie  between  h  and  t.  When  an  object  is  thus 
seen  in  diitusion  circles,  it  is  not  taken  to  be  of  a  size  corresponding 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  circles,  but  only  to  the  central  portion  of 
the  blur.  The  apparent  extent  of  the  arrow  as  seen  without  the 
o^ard  would  therefore  correspond  to  a  retinal  extent  not  much  ex- 
ceeding hi.  The  introduction  of  the  card  (SS)  with  its  minute 
opening,  reduces  the  diffusion  circles  till  they  are  hardly  visible^ 
and  tbe  olur  is  cleared  up.  The  little  cone  of  rays  passing  through  the 
pin-hole  from  a  reaches  the  eye  at  m\  and  is  refraoted  by  the  cornea 
and  lens  and  strikes  the  retina  at/.  In  the  same  way  that  from  & 
goes  to  m  and  is  refracted  to  g,  the  intermediate  points  of  the 
arrow  being  represented  as  before,  on  intermediate  retinal  points. 
It  is  evident  that  with  the  |»ierced  card  the  retinal  surface  illumi- 
nated is  larger  than  without  it  (fg  >  hi)^  and  when  the  image  is 
referred  outward,  as  usual,  along  the  lines  of  direction  (see  Exs. 
101  and  112,  Journal.  IV,  478,  484),  here  ff*  and  ga\  the  ends  of 
the  arrow  will  seem  to  lie  at  /'  and  g%  and  the  whole  will  appear 
enlarged.  It  is  clear  also  that  moving  the  pierced  card  toward 
the  object  must  increase  the  separation  of  the  points  m'  and  m^ 
and  consequently  of/  and  g.  Of,  also  Ex,  173. 
tJelraholU,  ll«  r,  F.  12«  f.  (00  f.). 

173.  Perception  of  Depth  by  Means  of  Accommodation.  Changes 
in  accommodation  produce  changes  in  the  retinal  image,  which 
certainly  influence  the  perception  of  distance.  Whether  the  direct 
muscnlar  effort  of  accommodation  has  any  such  effect^  apart 
from  changes  of  the  retinal  image,   has  been    quentioned.    Ex- 

r»eriments  have  been  made  on  the  matter  bv  Wundt  (.4,  3te  Aufl.^ 
I,  »2  f,,  4te  Aufl.,  II,  107;  E,  106  ff.),  by  Hillebrand  and  by  Dixon, 
The  differences  of  accommodation  that  are  required  for  securine 
sharp  images  of  objects  at  the  same  distance,  but  differently  colored 
(due  to  the  chromatic  aberration  of  the  eye),  have  been  held  to 
have  an  effect  on  the  apparent  distance  of  colored  objects.  Ex- 
periments on  this  point  have  been  made  by  Silvanus  P.  Thompson, 
nut  his  results  are  hard  to  verify.  The  whole  problem,  indeed, 
both  as  to  judgments  depending  on  normal  accommodation  and  on 
that  required  bv  chromatic  aberration,  is  still  sub  judice,  and  will 
not  be  foil  owe  a  further  here. 

The  indirect  effects  of  accommodation  have  long  been  known, 
but  apparently  little  studied.  If,  while  attention  is  given  to  a  dis- 
tant object,  e.  g,,  a  house  or  tree,  the  eye  is  soddenly  accommo- 
dated for  a  near  {joint,  the  distant  object  will  appear  to  withdraw 
and  diminish  in  sisse.  If  the  operator  is  not  able  to  accommodate 
Toluntarily,  the  experiment  may  easily  be  made  by  letting  Mm 
stand  close  to  the  window  and  select  a  spot  on  the  glass  for  a  point 
of  near  fixation.  A  slight  variation  of  the  experiment  with  the 
pieroed  card  just  discussed  (Ex.  172  b)  shows  the  same  result, 
heightened,  perhaps,  by  other  cooperating  causes.  Repeat  Ex,  172 
6a  this  time  looking  at  a  distant  object.  Accommodating  for  near 
vision  now  makes  tne  object  appear  smaller  and  further  awav,  and 
carrying  the  card  toward  the  ODject  produces  still  further  diminti- 
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tion  in  Bi2€,  The  effect  appears  to  be  due  to  an  actual  redootion 
in  the  sise  of  the  retinal  image,  and  can  be  imitated  with  a  snitsble 
arrangement  of  lenses  and  acreena.  The  apparent  size  of  the 
object  appears  also  to  decreaae  with  decrease  of  the  aperture  In 
the  card.  For  other  changes  following  accommodation,  see 
Seheiner's  Experiment,  Ex.  101,  Journal,  IV,  477. 

Helmholu,  IIP;  F.  127  {W7):  W«ilker. 

174.  Monoctilar  Perception  of  Depth  by  Means  of  Intervening 
Objects. 

a.  Several  of  the  monocular  meana  of  perceiving  the  relative 
distance  of  objects  are  better  observed  in  the  casual  use  of  the 
eyes  than  in  specific  laboratory  experimente,  and  this  among 
the  rest.  The  following  figures,  however,  show  something  of  the 
tendency.  We  are  more  inclined  to  regard  the  rings  in  Fig.  A  as 
complete  and  passing  behind  one  another  than  as  broken  and  care- 
fully  laid  together.  In  the  second  figure  the  effect  is  still  stronger, 
because  it  is  still  more  difUcult  to  conceive  the  arch  in  the  aanie 
plane  with  the  column  and  fitting  exactly  into  its  irregular  contoor. 


A 


The  multitude  of  objects  intervening  between  the  eye  and  the 
horizon,  together  with  their  known  size  and  distances,  doubtless 
contributes  also  to  the  flattened  appearance  of  the  dome  of  the  sky. 

ft.  In  the  following  experiment  the  inference  of  intervening 
objects  combines  with  the  customary  location  of  mirror  images  be- 
hind the  mirror  surface  to  produce  a  false  location  of  the  image 
thrown  by  a  concave  mirror.  At  a  distance  in  front  of  a  concave 
mirror,  somewhat  less  than  double  its  focal  distance,  is  set  up  a 
figure  like  that  below,  cut  from  cardboard  and  blackened  on  both 
sides,  or  even  an  ordinary-  retort  ring  of  small  size.  The  ob* 
server  takes  his  position  still  further  from  the  mirror  in  the  line 
passing  through  its  centre  and  the  centre  of  the  ring,  and,  if  the 
adjustments  are  correct,  sees  floating  in  the  air,  a  few  inches  in 
front  of  the  actual  figure,  an  enlarged  and  inverted  image  of  it — eo 
long,  at  least,  as  he  observes  with  both  eyes.  The  instant,  how- 
ever, that  he  looks  with  a  single  eye,  the  image  drops  back  to  the 
mirror  surface  or  beyond.  The  rays  of  the  figure  and  the  spots  on 
the  mirror,  which  are  seen  through  the  floating  image,  and  the 
frame  of  the  mirror,  which  cute  the  image  ofT  at  the  sides,  all  con- 
spire, when  the  binocular  means  of  location  are  wanting,  to  make 
the  image  seem  behind  instead  of  in  front. 
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The  dimenHions  of  the  mirror  and  the  Betting  with  which  the 
writer  has  repeated  the  experiment,  are  aa  follows:  Diameter  of 
mirror,  10  cm.;  Focal  length,  26  cm,;  Distance  of  the  rayed  figure 
from  the  mirror,  40  cm.;  Inner  diameter  of  the  ring  of  the  figure, 
27  mm.,  outer  33  mm.,  length  of  rays,  2T  mm.;  Distance  of  the 
observer  from  the  mirror,  3  m. 

If  the  observer  has  difficulty  in  getting  the  binocular  location,  a 
little  swaying  of  the  bead  from  side  to  side,  which  causes  the  image 
to  shift  with  reference  to  the  mirror  and  the  figure,  may  be  help- 
ful. 

A  similar  experiment  may  be  made  with  suitably  adjusted  con* 
vex  lens. 

a,    Helmhoji2.  788.  F,  79fl  (624)  \  Sully,  m  r 
6,    HelmliolU.  7«9.  R  701  (m4  T). 

175*    Perception  of  Relief  by  Means  of  Shadows. 

a*  The  effect  of  shadows  is  finely  shown  by  a  mask  colored  alike 
within  and  without.*  Place  the  mask,  with  the  hollow  side  toward 
the  observer,  in  such  a  position  that  the  light  falls  full  upon  it  and 
no  shadows  are  cast  inside  it.  Let  the  observer  regard  it  witli  a 
dogle  eye  from  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  yards.  He  will  find  it 
diffiealt,  or  even  impossible,  to  see  the  mask  in  its  true  concave 
condition;  preponaerant  experience  apparently  dictating  the 
opposite  result  in  perception.  If,  however,  the  position  of  the 
mask  is  so  changed  that  the  light  falls  into  the  mask  obliquely,  the 
nhadows  immediately  betray  the  concavity,  and  no  difficulty  is 
found,  except,  perhaps,  with  the  nose  (which  lies  wholly  in  the 
shadow),  in  seeing  the  thing  as  it  is. 

Medallions  with  beads  in  low  relief,  when  lighted  eqnaUy  from 
all  sides,  can  with  some  eifort  be  seen  either  convex  or  concave — 
cameo  or  intaglio.  The  presence  of  unequal  illumination  and  croea 
shadows  makes  this  more  difficult.  A  sheet  of  paper  folded  like  a 
half  open  book  and  set  up  vertically,  shows  somewhat  the  same 
effect,  especially  if  the  lower  end  is  covered  so  that  its  contact  with 
the  table  cannot  be  seen.    Of.  Fig.  N,  Ex.  176  b, 

b.  Einthoven-s  Experiment,  In  the  following  experiment  dark 
borders  resembling  shadows  lead  to  an  illusion  of  elevation  on  de 
prejwion.  Out  a  piece  of  cardboard  eight  inches  long  by  four  wide; 
cover  half  of  it  smoothly  with  red  paper  and  half  with  blue.  On 
the  red  paper  paste  several  strips  of  blue,  and  on  the  blue  several 
■Mpe  of  red,  strips  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  by  two  long,— or 


*  mis  Dtc^c  of  oppunitUK  orifflottted,  so  far  an  ibv  writer  knowft,  with  Dr.  If 
Ikiifdiivh  of  the  HnrvunJ  Medie»l  School 
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better,  put  on  ooncentric  rings  of  the  specified  colors,  leaTin^ 
spaces  between  eqoal  to  the  breadth  of  the  rincs.  Place  the 
cfiagram  thus  made  in  such  a  position  that  it  shall  be  etrongly 
illuminated  from  the  right  side,  and  view  it  from  a  distance  of  three 
or  four  yards  with  a  single  eye,  covering  half  its  pupil  with  a  bit 
of  black  cardboard. 

If  the  temporal  half  of  the  right  pupil  is  covered,  the  red  rin^ 
will  appear  to  stand  out  slightly  from  their  ground;  the  blue  will 
appear  to  lie  somewhat  depressed  in  theirs.  If  the  nasal  half  of 
the  pupil  is  covered,  the  red  will  be  depressed  and  the  blue 
elevated.  The  same  la  true  for  the  left  eye  if  the  terms  nasal  and 
temporal  are  interchanged.  Notice  in  each  case  the  apparent  dis- 
tribution of  light  and  shade.  Changing  the  direction  of  illumina' 
tion  reverses  the  whole  phenomenon.  The  experiment  is  some- 
what easier  when  the  observer  looka  through  a  piece  of  blue  glass 
(or  violet  or  purple  gelatine )  held  close  before  the  eye.  The  edge  of 
the  card  that  covers  the  pupil  may  be  blackened  with  advantage. 

The  purpose  of  the  blue  glass  is  simply  to  make  the  blue  and  red  of 
the  papers  used  in  the  diagram  purer.  In  discussing  the  figures,  it 
is  assumed  that  the  colors  in  question  are  perfectly  pure^  and  that 
the  right  eye  is  taken  for  exx>eriment^  with  the  temporal  half  of 
the  pupil  covered. 

The  illusion  depends  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  apparent 
shadows  and  high  lights*  These  arise  from  chromatic  aberration, 
which  is  made  much  more  apparent  than  in  the  normal  eye  by  half 
covering  the  pupil.  The  matter  will  be  made  clear  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  figures  below. 


R  i:l 
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.1  D  C 

It  is  impossible  to  accommodate  the  eye  at  the  same  time  for 
both  red  and  blue;  if  the  red  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  on  the 
retina,  the  blue  rays  are  focused  in  front  of  it;  if  the  blue  rays  are 
brougnt  to  a  focus  on  the  retina,  the  red  rays  are  focused  behind 
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it.  In  the  figures  above  L  represents  the  line  of  demarkatioQ  be- 
tween a  red  area  and  a  bhie  area;  in  Fig.  A  the  eye  is  accommo- 
dated for  the  redi  in  E  for  the  blue.  In  A  the  edge  of  the  red  in 
the  retma!  ioiage  lies  at  t,  the  edge  of  the  blue  at  a,  which^  when 
referred  outward  on  the  line  of  direction  a  L\  locates  the  blue  edge 
at  L\  a  shiftiog  toward  the  left.  The  red  edge  is  perceived  at  L  in 
its  true  position.  Simiiarly  in  Fig»  B  accommodation  for  the  blue 
causes  an  apparent  sMfting  of  the  location  of  the  edge  of  the  red 
to  Zi"»  a  shifting  toward  the  right.  Any  intermediate  degree  of 
accommodation  would  cause  a  shifting  of  both  the  red  and  the 
blue  in  oopoBite  directions.  In  Fig.  C  is  shown  the  result  in  the 
visual  field  of  such  shif tings >  Assume  that  a  &  c  d  represents  a  red 
strip  on  a  blue  ground.  When  this  combination  is  viewed  under 
the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  there  is  a  mutual  shifting  of  the 
colors,  so  that  the  strip  abed  appears  in  the  position  e  f  gh.  The 
reBUlt  is  a  summation  of  the  colors  in  the  region  bfg  c,  and  an  ab- 
sence of  all  color  (darkuess)  in  the  area  aehd.  The  region  of 
summation  is  taken  as  a  high  light,  the  region  of  darkness  as  a 
shadow— a  condition  of  things  that  would  be  exactly  paralleled  if 
a  slight  elevation  existed  in  a  field  illnminated  obliquely  from  the 
right.  I 

In  a  way  entirely  similar  to  that  just  used,  the  cases  of  red  figures 
on  blue  ^ound,  of  vi«ian  with  the  nasal  half  of  the  pupil,  and  of 
vision  with  the  left  eye,  can  readily  be  explained. 


Helmholtz,  TTi:  F.  7DS  f.  , 
Elnlhuven. 
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176,  Equivocal  Figoxes.  The  last  few  experiments  have  already 
made  clear  that  much  of  our  ordinary  seeing  depends  on  an  uncon- 
scious taking  into  account  of  certain  elements  of  the  general 
visual  sensation,  e.  p.,  the  size  of  the  retinal  image  in  connection  with 
distance^  the  partial  covering  of  some  objects  by  others  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  shadows.  The  nature  of  the  percept  is  thus  influenced 
by  the  presence  of  other  percepts  — by  the  perception  of  dis- 
tance and  general  direcfcion  of  illumination.  In  certain  other  cases 
the  influence  of  these  inner  factors  is  even  clearer,  because  volun- 
tary changes  in  them  bring  about  striking  changes  in  the  total  per- 
cept.   Some  examples  of  these  cases  are  gathered  below. 

a.  Plane  Figures.  In  A  and  B  below  the  black  and  white  flgurea 
are  precisely  alike,  except  in  position,  and  either  may  be  taken  as 
background  for  the  other.  With  the  change  of  background,  how- 
ever, a  sort  of  change  of  attitude  is  involved  which  is  interesting. 
Something  similar  happens  in  O,  which  may  seem  a  star  made  up  of 
interlacing  lines,  two  superposed  triangles,  or  a  hexagon  with  six 
little  adjacent  triangles.  In  D  the  twenty-five  dots  of  the  square 
may  be  grouped  among  themselves  in  many  ways:  a  single  square 
of  dots;  t\ve  vertical  or  horizontal  lines:  two  concentric  squares 
and  a  central  dotj  an  equal  armed  cross  filled  out  with  fonr  squares 
of  four  dots  each»  etc.  A  Mttle  self-observation  will  probably  show 
that  the  change  of  attitude  leads  at  once  to  a  change  of  eye 
movements,  often  merely  incipient,  by  which  the  new  patterns  are 
followed  out. 


'  It  is  only  f»ir  to  state  that  ELDttioven,   from  whom  this  experlmeDt  1b  taken, 

while  TT'?!n^T  thf*  lipfmreut  shadows  tis  tbo  bttsls  of  his  explaontioti.  rej<50ts  that  elfen 

'^'uds  OQ  direction  of  illumtnation.    The  whole  thing  is  a  nmttor  of 

rtr<?uiUon,  ia  which  IndLvldunl  difference  may  well  be  e3tpeou>tl,   and 

nisiy  4.'*>fip€nitc.    In  repeatinj?  the  r^xperlments,  however,  the  appar* 

*-ni  tuni  tiuQ  or  illumination  bus  seemed  tome  th^  ohlef  factor.    Exceptions  to  ItK 

ilaminanao  have  RometJmos  occurred,  but  for  easily  explicable  rea!ion.«t. 
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b.  Perspective  DiagramB.  In  the  accompanying  figures  it  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  space  relations  of  the  parts  of  the  figure  that 
change* 

E  (from  Mach)  represents  a  half- open  book,  and  may  be  seen 
both  concave  and  convex,  the  former  probably  being  generally 
seen  flrBt*  F  is  a  glass  tumbler  seen  from  the  top  or  from  the  bot- 
tom; occasionally  alao  it  may  appear  bent  so  that  both  top  and 
bottom  are  both  turned  toward  the  observer.  In  G  (from  Mach) 
the  curved  lines  are  subject  to  interpretation  as  concave  at  the 
right  and  convex  at  the  left^  and  vice  versa.  H  (from  Mach)  Is  a 
triangular  pyramid,  of  which  the  longer  side  is  either  nearest  the 
observer  or  farthest  from  him.  It  also  has  a  third  interpretation, 
namely,  as  a  quadrangular  pyramid  looked  at  from  its  apex;  the 
diagonals  of  the  0gure  then  appear  bent  towards  the  paper  on 
either  side  of  the  apex.  J  is  a  figure  known  from  its  originator  a^ 
"Neckar's  cube."  Notice  the  change  in  the  position  of  3ie  diago- 
nal as  the  cobe  takes  one  position  and  then  the  other.    J  is  a  set  of 
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perspective  cubeB  which  appear  three  in  the  lower  row,  two  in  the 
midale  row  and  on©  on  top,  or  two  in  the  lower  row,  three  in  the 
middle  row  and  two  on  top*  This  figure  ie  evidently  a  reduplica- 
tion  or  Neckar's  cobe.  K  (from  Macb)  repreeente  a  pair  of  inter- 
secting planes,  with  the  line  of  intersection  perpendicular  to  the 
paper,  or  lying  parallel  to  it.  L  m  **  Schroder's  stair  figure. ''  It 
generally  appears  first  as  the  upper  side  of  a  flight  of  steps; 
with  some  efTort,  however,  it  may  be  seen  as  the  under  side  of 
such  a  flight,  or  the  overhanging  portion  of  a  wall.  It  is  evi- 
dently a  complication  of  the  simple  figure  in  K  M  represents 
part  of  a  narrow  carved  frieze  from  Hoppe.  The  little  figures 
that  compose  it  appear  depressed  or  elevated.  With  some  diffi- 
colty  a  part  may  b©  held  as  depressed  while  the  rest  are  elevated, 
but  the  result  is  unsteady,  probably  because  we  are  less  accustomed 
to  mixture  of  flgnrea  in  such  decorations  than  a  repetition  of  single 
figures.  N  is  sirailar  to  M,  but  introduces  light  and  shade.  Changes 
in  the  position  of  the  figure  with  reference  to  the  source  of 
iilumination  generally  involve  a  change  from  convexity  to  con- 
cavity, or  tno«  versa.  All  these  perspective  figures  liave  of  course  the 
Intermediate  interpretation  of  plane  figures,  though  this  is  some- 
times hard  to  hold  after  experimenting  with  the  tri-dimensional  in- 
terpretations. Some  of  the  changes  of  form  are  at  first  a  little  difficult 
for  some  observers,  but  once  gotten  are  easier  to  get  again*  Turn- 
ing the  diagram  upside  down  is  sometimes  helpfuL  Loeb  reports 
that  moving  it  slowly  to  and  from  the  eye  causes  it  to  change  back 
and  forth,  and  Mach  finds  these  changes  brought  about  in  a  elightly 
more  elaborate  figure  by  slow  vertical  movements.  The  Schroder  fig- 
ure is  caused  to  change  by  vividly  conceiving  the  plane  a  as  nearer 
than  b. 

Notice  that  In  all  the  figures  changes  in  the  position  and  dimen- 
sions of  lines  and  surfaces  of  the  figures  invariably  accompany 
their  change  from  one  interpretation  to  the  other.  In  £?,  for  ex- 
ample, when  the  figure  is  convex  (the  middle  line  nearer  the 
observer  than  the  rest),  that  line  inclines,  if  at  all,  toward  the 
observer;  when  the  figure  is  concave,  it  inclines  backward  and  Is 
much  larger.  The  relative  length  of  the  sloping  lines  at  the  top 
and  the  bottom  may  seem  to  also  change  slightly*  It  is  interesting 
to  notice  that  of  all  the  possible  spatial  figures  which  could  corre- 
spond to  these  diagrams  geometrically,  only  a  very  few  extremely 
definite  ones  appear  to  perception. 

c.  Three-dimensional  Figures,  An  inversion  similar  to  that  ob- 
served in  b  can  be  seen  with  real  objects  when  conditions  are  favor- 
able. A  simple  experiment  can  be  made  with  a  visiting  card  bent 
in  the  middle  so  as  to  enclose  an  angle  of  about  120- ,  which  gives  a 
figure  resembling  E  above.  Set  the  card  with  the  fold  vertical  on 
a  table,  where  the  light  will  fall  parallel  to  one  side,  thus  obviat- 
ing the  cross  shadows  In  part  (Ex,  175),  and  look  at  it  from  a  dis- 
tance of  a  couple  of  yards  with  a  single  eye.  The  card,  like  E 
above,  may  be  seen  as  either  concave  or  convex.  Notice  in  this 
case,  as  in  6,  the  changes  of  form  and  position  that  take  place  when 
the  figure  is  changed  from  convex  to  concave.  Notice  also  that 
when  the  card  is  seen  in  its  illusory  form  (convex  when  it  is  really 
concave,  or  vice  t>er«a),  the  shadowed  parts  seem  a  deeper  gray  and 
the  illuminated  parts  a  brighter  white  than  when  the  whole  is  cor- 
rectly seen.  The  writer  finds  the  experiment  a  little  easier  when 
the  card  is  on  a  rather  low  table  and  he  observes  standing.  The 
csdrd  then  has  the  top  of  the  table  as  a  uniform  background. 

Very  fine  effects  are  to  be  had  with  casts  of  objects  in  shallow  re- 
Uel,  either  in  intaglio  or  cameo  form.    In  these  cases  the  nature  of 
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SANFORD  : 


the  object  represented  jg  said  to  be  important,  letterB,  numerals 
and  geometrical  figures  turning  easily  eitner  way.  Natural  objecte, 
human  and  aniraafformB,  and  especially  faces,  turn  easily  from  con- 
cave to  convex,  but  with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  from  con%^ex  to  con- 
oave<  Compare,  for  example,  the  eaae  of  seeing  the  concave  mask 
in  Ex.  175  a  in  convex  form  with  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  convex 
maak  to  appear  concave. 

On  a  s«c  von  BeioM.  S53:  Macb,  I>,  89;  James.  I,  44S  f. 

rm  6  liod  f,  Helmlioltx,  770  L,  R  7W6  f.  (fiSO  t};  Woiidl,  A;  3te  Aufl.,  Il»  174.  TJtt  ff.  < 

I!.);  4to  Au&.  laa  f.:    Ma«b,  B,  «15 IT,,  r.  H,  (M  ff,;   4»ine8,  II,  2&»  XLa    Loeb:  Hoppe.  j|~ 
liud  &;  Brewiiter;  Sully,  95  fT,;  Beuunl^.  II.  500. 

Apparatus. 

But  little  special  apparatus  is  needed  for  the  foregoing  experi- 
ments. 

Krypteon.  The  piece,  which  for  lack  of  another  name  I  have 
ventured  to  call  a  krypbeon^  is  very  simple  in  principle — nothing 
more,  indeed ,  than  a  si  an  ting  board  with  a  flap  hinged  at  the  bot- 
tom. Its  purpose  in  Ex.  170  is  to  furnish  a  means  of  showing  the 
Gal  ton  bar  in  a  way  that  facilitates  judgment  without  movementa 
of  the  ©yes.    It  is  roughly  pictured  in  the  cut  below. 


\^ 


On  a  base  board  ah,  8x20  inches  in  size,  is  set  the  board  ed,  6xlB 

inches,    inclined    backward     about    30^    from    the    verticaL    At 
the  ends  of  this  board  near  the  base  ai*e  fastened  short  brass  armSi 
which  extend  forward  arid  support  the  rod  cf.    They  are  of  such 
length  as  to  bring  the  middle  of  the  rod  five-eighthsofan  inch  from 
the  board  od,  and  seven-eighths  from  ah.    The  rod  c/  is  provided 
with  milled  heads  at  the  ends,  so  that  it  may  be  rotated  easily  with 
either  hand.    The  rod  itself  is  composite,  being  made  of  pieces  of 
half' inch  half-ronud  brass,  put  together^  flat  side  to  flat  side,  to 
make  a  single  round  rod.    The  forward  half  of  the  rod  is  in  three 
pieces.  The  middle  piece  tfe  is  held  in  place  by  screws  and  can  bere^l 
moved;  the  end  pieces  are  soldered  fast  to  the  back  half  of  the  rod. | 
This  arrangement  makes  it  possible  to  clamp  securely  into  the  rodi 
the  cardboard  flap  gh^  or  to  interchange  flaps  if  for  any  reason  thiei 
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ia  desired.  When  the  flap  is  in  position,  the  turning  of  the  rod  ef 
will  rapidly^  cover  or  uncover  an>^hing  placed  upon  the  inclined 
gorface  ed.  In  using  the  krypteon  in  Ex.  170  a  narrow  strip  of  wood 
should  be  tacked  alon^  the  inclined  surface  to  support  the  Gallon 
bar.  The  instrument  is  not  confined  in  its  usefulness  to  this  single 
experiment,  but  can  be  used  for  any  in  which  a  sudden  revealing 
or  hiding  of  an  object  is  desired. 

Oai-ton  Bak.  This  piece  can  be  had  ready* made  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Scientific  Instrument  Co*,  St.  Tibb^s  Row^  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land—'*  Line  Division  Testing  Apparatus's—at  a  price  of  18b.  As 
furnished  by  the  Cambridge  company,  it  consists  of  an  ebonite  strip 
10  inches  long,  1  inch  wide  and  0.125  inch  thick.  On  the  back  of 
tJiis  and  extending  over  a  little  on  to  the  face,  is  a  light  brass 
slider.  The  parts  which  extend  over  upon  the  front  carry  between 
them,  crosswise  of  the  bar  and  close  to  its  surface,  a  white  thread, 
which  divides  the  bar  into  two  portions— equal  or  unequal,  according 
to  the  position  of  the  slider.  On  the  back  of  the  bar  a  fine  line  is  cut, 
which  divides  the  bar  exactly  in  the  middle.'  On  the  back  of  the 
slider  there  is  a  rectangular  opening  through  which  this  line  can 
be  seen,  and  In  the  edge  of  the  opening  a  scale  divided  to  tenths  of 
an  Inch,  b}-  which  the  displacement  of  the  slider  from  the  true 
middle  can  be  read  at  once  in  tenths  of  an  inch  (or  by  estimation  in 
hundredths),  or,  since  the  bar  is  ten  inches  long,  directly  in  per- 
centage of  the  total  length.  It  is  evidently  easy  to  make  such  a 
bar  from  any  rule,  divided  on  one  side  only,  or  even  with  a 
straight  slat  on  which  a  strip  of  millimeter  paper  has  been 
pasted. 

The  concave  mirror  used  in  Ex.  174  b  Is  to  be  had  of  any  optician 
or  physical  instrument  maker  at  small  cost.  The  mask  for  Ex.  175 
can  be  purchased  at  a  toy  store  and  colored  within  in  the  laboratory. 
Medallions  for  Exs.  174  b  and  176,  in  plaster  and  about  four  inches  in 
diameter  are  to  be  bad  in  many  art  stores  at  a  very  low  price.  Casts 
of  these  In  opposite  relief  c»n  easily  be  taken  in  the  laboratory.  The 
other  things  needed— cards,  pins,  colored  papers,  convex  lens  and 
an  opera  glass^have  either  been  used  in  previous  experiments  or 
can  be  found  without  difficulty. 
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I.     NEUROLOGICAL. 

SwktgUiche  UiUersuchiingen.   GusTAF  RETZlus.     Neue  Folge,  Strook- 
holm,  1890-94,  VolB.  I-VI. 

This  monomental  work  contains  forty-five  papers  of  critical  in- 
terest to  the  student  of  biological  gcience,  eBpeeially  in  its  neturo* 
logical  and  histological  departmental  In  fact,  thirty- eight  of  the 
papers  deal  i^ith  8pe<?ial  probleme  of  the  nervoup  Bvatem,  The 
pre-flent  series  is  stated  to  form  a  continuation  in  new  form  of  the 
^^  Biologiache  Untermichungeny"  published  by  Rctdus  in  1881  and 
1882,  the  iflsne  of  which  was  interrupted  among  other  things  by  hia 
i  great  monograph,  **  Gehbrorgan  der  Wirbflthiere.-^  The  large  form 
iadopted  is  cumbersome,  but  has  been  chosen  to  avoid  folding  of 
the  plates.  Since  there  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  of  these 
magnificent  productions,  this  feature  may  be  accorded  the  right  of 
deciding  the  form*  The  long  lines,  however,  make  reading  diffi- 
culty and  this  might  have  been  so  readily  obviated  that  there  seems 
no  excuse  for  inflicting  this  inconvenience  on  the  reader* 

The  work  is  evidently  intended  aa  a  repository-  for  critical  refer- 
ence, and  no  attempt  can  ha  made  in  the  limits  of  a  review  to  even 
summarize  its  contents.  The  earlier  volumes  deal  largely  with  the 
nervous  system  in  the  invertebrates  and  lower  vertebrates,  together 
with  ite  relations  and  mode  of  nerve  supply  and  t-ermination  in  the 
various  sensorj^  and  motor  organs,  the  chief  methods  employed 
being  the  Golgi  and  methyl  blue  in  their  various  modifications. 
Groat  prominence  is  given  in  the  last  two  volumes  to  the  glia 
elements  and  Cajarschen  Zellen  in  the  human  and  mammalian 
brain,  four  separate  papers  with  thirty -two  plates  being  devoted  to 
them.  Almost  inlinite  variety  of  form  and  type  is  revealed,  but  In 
their  manifoldness  we  are  unable  to  detect  any  ground  for  Ramon 
y  Gajal's  recent  theory  that  the  glia  elements  by  their  contractions 
and  expansions  make  and  break  contacts  of  nerve  cells,  and  thus  oc- 
casion  states  of  sleep  and  waking.  Retzius  considers  the  gUa ele- 
ments to  be  not  only  supporting  structures,  but  padding  for  the  nerve 
cells  as  well.  Hence  tnejr  are  more  numerous  where  the  nerve 
elements  are  scarce,  and  vice  versa.  That  they  mav  be  thus  ac^vely 
contractile,  he  admtte  to  be  possible,  but  for  such  functions  there 
1b  no  evidence  at  present  C^keine  BeweUe  voTUegetC^^.  He  also 
declares  himself  **  kein  Freund  von  achw^yenden  Hypothetteti.^^ 
In  his  first  volume  he  discussed  In  a  most  helpful  manner  the 
structure  of  **  Munkelflbrille  und  Sareopliutna^^-  and  I  must  ad- 
mit a  little  disappointment  at  finding  nothing  on  the  mdnute 
structure  of  the  nerve  fibre  and  particularly  of  the  nerve  cell.  We 
may  hope  that  the  author  will  be  spared  to  do  this  justice  In  the 
near  ftititre. 
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On  the  whole  this  series  is  indispensable  to  every  working  kill  ___ 
tory.  The  plates  are  InminooSf  and  make  it  possible  for  the  eye- 
minded  to  leoru  at  a  glance  what  they  might  fail  to  gain  so  well  by 
reading  pages  of  descriptions.  C.  F.  H, 


The  Function  of  the  Frontal  Lobes. 
497-622,  5  Figs.  London,  1896. 


L.  BLA.NCHI.      Brain,  LXXII,  pp. 


Hitzig's  shrewd  observation  that  the  frontal  lobe  increased  pro* 
portionally  to  the  rest  of  the  brain  as  we  ascend  the  soaU 
of  intelligence  from  cat^  dog,  monkey  to  man,  leads  naturally 
to  the  inference  that  this  is  the   centre  for  intellectual   functionSt| 

His  experiments  on  dogs,  however,  did  not  yield  much  sapporfe 
to   this    view.    Btill,    from    the     absence    of    any    demons&able| 
sensori* motor  functions,  the   function  of  intelligence  was  almost 
forced  upon  the  pre -frontal  region  by  exclusion.    The  work  o£ 
Ferrier,  too,  atrengthened  this  position,  since  he  found  in  monkey 
loss  of  attentioii,  apathy,  etc.,  resulting  from  ablation  of  the  pre- 
frontal lobes.     On  the   other  hand   a  de finite   function  has  been 
found  for  this  region  by  Munk^^  Luciani,  and  recently  by  Groslik,  iiij 
furntshing  innervation  to  the  ratiscles  of  the  trunk. ' 

Bianchi  operated  on  twelve  monkeys  and  six  dogs,  all  succefla-l 
fully,  and  describes  in  this  paper  the  results  of  excision  of  bott 
pre- frontal  lobes  In  one  dog  and  three  monkeys.  Unilateral  abla 
tion  produced  no  observable  defect,  either  sensory  or  motor,  last* 
ing  for  more  than  a  few  days.  Pre vious  observers  have  gone  astray,^ 
mainly  from  the  fact  that  they  have  attached  too  much  import- 
ance to  the  phenomena  of  irritation  immediately  following  the 
operation.  Bianchi  states  that  these  should  be  systematically  dis^^j 
regarded  for  at  least  a  week. 

Passing  briefly  in  review  the  chief  results,  we  may  observe   thai 
in  the  dog  we  tfnd  all  motor  and  sensory  functions  normal,   but 
character  is  changed.    **  He  goes  about  with  eyes  downcast,  and 
head  bent  down,  almost  touching  the  floor  with  his  nose.*'  "  Hovers] 
about  heavily  and  aimlessly."     He  picks  up  everything  he  And 
leaves,  sticks,  filth,  in  his  mouth  and  drops  them^  again.    He  be^ 
comes  very  timid  and  makes  no  att'empt  at  defense,     ^^  Frightened,! 
it    doubles    itself    up    without    any    attempt  to  escape   from  the ' 
attack.'' 

The  monkey  gives  similar,  but  even  more  striking  results.     Pre- 1 
vious  to  the  operation  she  ha«  been  taught  a  number  of  ttic 
understands    language  without  gestures,  ia  very  affectionate, 
shown  by  her  treatment  of  her  companions*  and  especially  he 
attachment  to  two  puppies  which  she  has  adopted  and  mothera.^ 
She  will  not  allow  tliem  to  be  taken  away  from  ner. 

Considerable  weakness  results  from  ablation  of  the  left  frontal 
lobe  (3i  g.  being  removed),  especially  marked  in  the  right  arm  an^ 
right  eye.  She  is  still  intelligent,  takes  an  interest  in  her  sur- 
roundings. She  now  cares  for  one  puppy  with  her  left  arm  and  avoid 
the  second.  About  eighty  days  after  ftrst  operation,  the  right 
pre- frontal  lobe  was  sinmarly  excised.  Marked  and  permanent 
results  follow.  Taste  is  so  much  impaired  that  she  takes,  chewa 
and  swallows  bits  of  sugar  and  plaster  indifferently  and  automati*' 
cally.  A  normal  monkey  rejects  with  evident  disgust  a  cherry 
which  has  been  filled  with  quinine,  while  after  ablation  of  the 
frontal  lobes,  she  eats  it,  but  with  some  hesitation.  Vision  re-j 
mains  considerably  impaired.  Psychically  **  the  habitual  atat 
is    one    of    indifference;    and  she  speedily  relapses  (after  _ 

aroused)  into  an  aimless  automatic  mode  of  life,   i^ithout  any  in** 
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tereflt  in  her  euiToundingB.^^  She  ceaaes  to  play  with  oompanloos, 
and  Bhowfi  neither  affection  nor  jealoosy  when  they  are  petted,  but 
ia  Umid  and  frightened  without  cauae.  Automatic  reBtleseness, 
with  tendency  to  rotation  t.oward  the  right,  also  persists. 

The  general  picture  resembles  quit-e  closely  that  obtained  by  Fer- 
Tier  I  and  leads  Bianchi  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chains  of  nerve 
elements  trom  sensory  or  motor  terminations  lead  up  to  the  nerve 
cells  of  the  pre- frontal  region  as  the  apex  of  the  pei'sonality. 
**  TOe  frontal  lobes  would  thus  sum  up  into  a  series  the  products  of 
the  sensori- motor  regions,  as  w^ell  as  the  emotive  states  which 
accompany  all  perceptions,  the  fusion  of  which  constitutes 
what  has  been  called  the  psychical  tone  of  the  individual* 
Removal  of  the  frontal  lobes  does  not  so  much  interfere  with  the 
perceptions  taken  Bingly  aa  it  does  disaggregate  the  personality, 
and  incapacitate  for  serializing  groups  of  representations.'*  *'  Fear 
is  an  immediate  result  of  psychical  disaggregation  from  defective 
sense  of  personality,  and  unbalanced  perception  and  judgment.^' 
Thus  it  becomes  a  cnaracteristic  phenomenon. 

If  so  simple  an  observation  as  the  transit  of  a  star  across  the 
spider  line  needs  oorrectiou  for  ^*  personal  equation,"  what  shall 
we  flay  of  observations  as  complicated  as  the  above,  extending 
over  days,  weeks  and  months?  At  best  we  can  place  these  obser- 
vationa  beside  those  of  Groslik,  and  making  due  allowance  for 
personal  equations  of  insoluable  terms  of  complexity,  they  may 
Doth  be  true  to  the  facts  and  still  leave  many  more  facta  unobserved 
and  unrecorded. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  Schaefer  and  Horsley  obtained 
results  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  Ferrier  and  Bianchi.  Their 
method  consisted  in  maKing  the  excision  of  the  pre- frontal  lobes, 
leaving  the  excised  portions  in  situ  and  thus  escaping  pressure 
changes  in  the  skull.  Their  trick  monkeys  were  as  active  and  in- 
telligent after  as  before  the  operation,  and  their  method  of  opera- 
tion^ it  would  seem,  has  much  m  its  favor.  0.  F.  U. 

Defective  Development  of  the  CerebeUum  of  a  Puppy.    J.  S.  RisiEX 
RU86£LU     Brain,  LXXIl,  pp,  522-30,  6  Figs.  London,  1896. 

An  entire  litter  of  puppies  from  normal  parents  show  such 
marked     symptoms     of     incodrdinatlon      and    instability    as    to 

Soint  to  congenital  defect  of  the  cerebellum.  One  of  the 
tter  comes  on  this  account  into  Dr.  RusselFs  hands,  and  he 
is  enabled  to  add  to  his  important  contributions  to  cere- 
bellar anatomy  and  physiology.  In  walking,  this  puppy  would 
fall  in  every  direction  equally^  and  w^hen  sitting  or  stand- 
ing there  was  almost  constant  oscillation  of  the  head  and 
trunk.  These  phenomena  indicated  bilateral  defect  of  the  oere* 
helium,  a  diagnosis  amply  borne  out  by  the  autopsy  findings*  The 
cerebellum  was  found  to  be  about  three- fourths  the  normal  size, 
and  symmetrical.  Section  showed  a  peculiar  condition  of  the 
white  and  gray  matter,  the  molecular  layer  of  the  cortex  being  ia  j 
many  parts  much  thinner  than  normal,  giving  the  folia  a  ahmnken 
appearance,  while  in  a  few  places  it  was  three  or  four  times  its 
Dorroal  thicKness,  The  great  defect,  however,  was  found  in  the 
Porkinje  cells.  In  large  parts  of  the  cerebellum  these  oella  were  i 
completely  absent,  in  others  one  or  two  were  to  be  seen  here^ 
and  there,  while  in  a  few  places  irregular  groups  or  clust«*rs 
of  these  cells  were  to  be  seen,  the  outer  margin  of  the  cluster 
being  at  the  junction  of  the  granular  and  molecular  lavers,  while 
(he  oells  Invaded    the    granular    layer  to   a  considerable  ext«nl. 
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Great  variatJODB  in  shape  and  size  also  occur  among  the  Purklnje 
cells.  Their  extreme  paucity  in  the  hemispheres  and  more 
nearly  normal  relations  in  the  vermis  are  also  a  point  of  impor- 
tance. 

All    other   structures    at    higher  levels,   cerebral  cortex^   opt 
thalami,  red  nucleus;  and  at  lower  levels,  medulla,  inferior  olivee,'' 
spinal  cord,  were  apparently  normal  in  every  respect  The  dentate 
nuclei  were  also  normal. 

In  RusselPs  cat  with  defective  cerebellum^  a  review  of  which 
given  in  the  last  number  of  this  Joitbnal,  the  hemisphere  and  den- 
tate nucleus  of  one  side  were  defective,  especially  the  deti*« 
tate  neucleus,  which  was  represented  by  only  a  few  scattering  oells.^ 
The  inferior  olivary  body  of  the  ojjposite  side  wa«  ab»ent  as  weU. 
This  difference  would  indicate,  as  Russell  remarks,  with  almost  the 
definite neas  of  an  experimental  extirpation,  that  the  cells  of  Pur- 
kinje  in  the  cerebellar  cortex  had  little  relation  with  the  olivary 
body,  while  the  dentate  nucleus  is  closely  associated  with  it.  As 
pointing  to  the  functions  of  the  cerebellar  cortex  itself,  therefore^ j 
without  eoni plications  with  centres  at  lower  or  higher  levels,  thf 
case  gives  the  best  evidence  that  we  have  at  present.         C.  F.  H. 

Studif^  on  th4'  LeMons  Prodtieed  by  the  Action  of  Certain  Poisons  on 
the  Cortical  NeTrve  Cell.—L  AlcohoL  HENRY  J.  BERRI.BY.  Brain, 
LXXIl,  473-96,  17  Figs, 

The  animalH  used  were  rabbits,  to  which  pure  alcohol  had  been 
given  for  a  considerable  time,  generally  several  months.  These 
were  compared  with  similar  preparations  from  normal  animals. 
The  chief  results  are  confirmatory  of  the  findings  of  Andrie* 
Bn.  The  blood  vessels  are  found  somewhat  altered,  the  smallest 
rteries  being  '*  irregularly  shrunken,  at  intervals  almost  botrj'oidal 
In  appearance/*  This  is  not  a  constant  phenomenon.  The  nerve 
cells,  about  one  in  three,  are  decreased  in  size,  the  nuclei  appear  a 
little  irregular  and  shrunken,  and  the  nucleolus  especially,  instead 
of  being  spherical  and  sharply  defined,  is  much  enlarged  and  ver>' 
irrej^lar  in  outline.  By  a  modification  of  the  Golgi  method  applica 
ble  t*!  material  already  hardened  in  Miiller^s  fluid,  an  alteration  of 
the  dendritic  processes  of  the  cortical  cells  in  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum  f  Pui'kinje  cells)  is  made  out,  resembling  those  described 
by  Andriezeu,  The  *' contact  gemnmles^'  are  lost  and  the  pro* 
cesses  become  irregularly  swollen.  Berkley  finds  no  alterations  of 
the  neuron*  The  affection  of  the  dendron  is  the  most  striking 
alteration,  and  it  is  not  claimed  to  be  characteristic  for  alcohol  poi- 
Boning.  C.  F.  H. 

EinUie  Hypothesen  uber  den  anatortiiitcken  Mechanimnus  der  IdeenbU- 
iung\  der  Asaociation  und  der  Avfnierkitamkeit.  S,  Ramon  y 
Cajal.  Archiv  filr  Anatomie  und  Entwickelungsgeschichte, 
herausgegeben  von  His.     1895,  4th -6th  Heft. 

The  Spaniard  of  Barcelona,  of  such  world-wide  reputation,  ha« 
with  perfect  right  ventured  over  the  line  of  strict  anatomy  into  the 
provinces  of  p8ycholog>\  The  invasion  is  a  welcome  one.  Such 
scientific  incursions  are  like  that  of  the  spies  into  Canaan— they 
bring  back  rich  and  exceedingly  good  fruit.  The  first  part  of  the 
discussion  deals  with  the  question,  ^^  Han  the  indiinduat  perception 
one  or  several  nerve  cells  for  underl}fing  basis  V*  The  recent  investi- 
gations into  the  structure  of  the  nervous  system  all  demonstrate 
that  many,  very  many,  cells  and  fibres  are  engaged  in  the  slightest 
sensation.    From  the  sense  organ  to  the  cortex  there  is  a  well 
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odte;i  and  flnalH'  the  sxk  ejlmden  of  tlMi 
oecntal  pot  off  tlie  eottez,  wliere  lliey  oo 
of  liflir  teMClno  (  FemMiyu^aiL  with  ii 
tioav  of  m  larso  mnofcorof  pjzmoddaloolli. 
oral  mii  of  mwam$km  hMm  teoo  able  to  fsmpmtt  its 

ti-iee  of  Tiskm.    (fiponeer^  onmlogsr  re  mode  of 

torn  of  nerre  oMnreneiit —m  row  of  bricks  falllB^— night  he 

^eetlm  here  elioO    80  with  the  other  eeaeee. 

*  The  eecond  pari  deals  with  fcffiofiisw  tomeermimg 

Hm,  DavsFs  "^omile'^  hMoloiiesl  l^ypoth  ' 
asune  of  sleep  snd  rest,  ris.,  the  oondltioB  of  * 
Mmre  cells  sod  their  prooesses,  is  rejected.  Soslsois  BsU- 
hsrd^s  weil-known  hypothesis  of  the  snwelie-liko 
sad  retractions  of  the  nerve  fltires  and  end  hrohea  uT 
sto€p  respeoliTelj.  Hie  chief  causal  m^phaaisai  in 
«U!,,  Ramon  yCaj^  attribatee  to  the  nemro^lia  cells.  He 
have  I  he  peeiidopodian  movements  of  contraetioo  aad  n 
Darios  their  state  of  rslaxatioa  their  pseadopodis  extend  aad  ia- 
lenreiie  hetween  the  oeDs  and  their  protoplssmic  pnwessessaiiliia 
werre  branches  (  Venweigungem ),  in  consequence  of  wMeh  the  pass- 
age of  the  nerre  eoirents  is  either  completely  stepped  or  ooMd* 
erably  hindered.  Thos  we  m^iy  gain  an  explanation  of  the  as  tars 
of  mental  rest  and  of  sleep,  both  natural  and  artificial  i  narcolios^ 
hypnotism).  The  third  part  is  on  the  tAeory  of  alf  "  "^ 
of  the  three  kinds  of  neuroglia  cells  are  the 
eelU.  These  are  found  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  eao-^ 
Ulorieg  of  the  ^t^y  substance.  Each  capillary  has  Inserted  la 
tt  thousands  of  these  neuroglia  pseudopodla.  which  dlvvaaa  la 
all  directions.  Upon  contraction  of  these  there  follows  a  fooal 
enlargement  of  the  veasel^,  and  thereby  greater  phvsiologloal  eoa* 
gestioo.  This  congestion  of  the  capillary  vessels  mcreases  Ihste 
uze^  filling  out  almost  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  lymph  spaee. 
Hence  the  fn/tnoideiifn  of  attention.  At  the  close  of  the  ariicle, 
which  lA  full  of  suggestions  and  details,  the  author  calls  attenHoa 
to  the  hypothetical  nature  of  some  of  his  conclusions. 

AaTRtm  AhLXH. 


IT.    EXPERIMENTAL. 


f  Ati^mrrk»amkeit  tttid  die.  Function  d<»r 
W,  llEiKRicu.  ErsterBeit'"^^  >'f*l|  "" 
Fbyaiologie  der  Sinneaor^ 
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an  object  centrally,  the  attention  may  be  turned  to  an  object  on  tiie 
side,  with  the  result  that  while  there  is  no  change  in  the  acconuno- 
dation  of  the  eye»  there  is  in  the  attention,  and  in  the  objects  per 
oeived.    So  Helmholtz^  and  aleo  Pilzecker  in  his  train. 

Heinrich  points  out  that  Helmholtz'a  statements  are  only  the 
suite  of  subjective  perception;  there  is  need  of  an  objective  investl^ 
gat  ion,  as '^  self -analysis^' may  not  reveal  the  state  or  change  of 
the  eye  during  the  experiment.  He  therefore  observes  the  pupils 
and  lens  with  the  help  of  an  ophthalmometer.  He  determined 
carefully  the  size  of  the  pupil  (1)  in  central  fixation.  (2)  in  indirect 
vision,  and  (3)  in  reckoning.  Frt>ra  the  various  tables  it  is  evident 
that  when  the  subject  turns  his  attention  to  the  object  seen  on  the 
side,  the  pupil  enlarges.  For  erample,  Table  HI  gives  the  size  of 
pupil  centrally  fixated  at  3.0091  mm. ;  with  object  seen  at  angle  of 
50^  as  4.9094  mm.;  and  at  70  as  3.9614  mm.;  and  during  mathe- 
matical calculation  at  6.0565  mm.  The  size  of  the  pupil  varies  con> 
tinually.  If  the  attention  be  claimed  by  non*optical  impressions, 
the  pupil  loses  its  condition  of  accommodation.  Helmboltz  im 
wrong  therefore;  the  attention,  at  lea*it  in  this  case,  is  accompanied 
by  the  accommodation  of  the  eye. 

Dr.  Haab  ( Netirologiseke^  CentralbUitly  18B6^  J  Mai^  and  in   Corr^- 
wpondenzblaU  f.  Schwetzer  Aerzte^  1886^  15  Mart)  reports  a  case  of 

Supil -reflex  not  noticed  by  Heinrich.  Again  it  is  a  case  of  In- 
ir^^ct  vision  and  attention;  but  here  it  is  not  an  enlargement,  but  a 
confrocfton  of  the  pupil  \  He  regards  it  as  probably  of  cortical 
origin  and  cites  psychiatrical  cases  to  illustrate  his  argument.  The 
discrepancy  between  the  statements  of  Haab  and  Heinrich  is 
probably  due  to  the  objects  fixated  (lamp,  dark  wall,  etc.")  and  the 
respective  positions  occupied  by  the  subjects  examined.  The  dif- 
ferent results*  however^  demand  more  experimentation.  In  either 
case,  however,  Helmholtz^s  view  is  amply  refuted. 

Arthur  Allik. 


Das  Verhiiitnis  von  Accommodatum  und  Konvertjenz  zur  Tie/tmlokali 
isation.  Von  Dr.  Franz  Hii.i,ebrand.  Zeitsohrift  fiir  PsvchoM 
ogle,  VII,  1894, 97-lfil, 

On  the  lielaiion  of  Accommodaiwn  and   Convergence  to   Our  Sens*? 
Depth.    By  E.  T.  Dixon,  Mind,  N.  S.  IV,  1895,  195-212. 

In  the  experimental  study  of  the  relation  of  accommodation  to 
apace  perception,  Hillebrand*s  sole  predecessor  is  Wundt,  who 
published  on  the  subject  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  Wuudt'g 
general  concusion  was  that,  all  other  means  of  perception  being 
excluded,  differences  of  distance  could  be  perceivea  by  differences  in 
an  "accent raodation  feeling; "  HilJebrand's  is  that  such  a  feeling  does 
not  exist.  This  conclusion  rests  on  two  series  of  experiments.  In 
one  a  fixation  line  was  moved  slowly  to  or  from  the  eye  of  the 
observer,  and  he  was  required  to  say  whether  it  was  approaching 
or  receding;  in  the  other,  the  observer's  eye  being  accommodated 
for  a  fixation  line  at  rest  in  the  field,  the  line  was  suddenly  re- 
moved and  another  at  the  same  or  a  different  distance  substituted 
for  it.    For  the  detail  of  the  apparatus  and  for  the  many  necessary 

Srecautions  to  be  observed,  the  original  should  he  consulted.  Suf- 
ce  it  to  say  here  that  with  possibly  one  small  exception  to  be 
noticed  below,  the  conditions  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
flret  series  of  experiments  showed  an  almost  uniform  inability  on 
the  part  of  the  observers  to  judge — much  less  to  **sense''— the 
direction  in  which  the  line  was  traveling.    In  the  second  series  it 
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waA  in  the  main  passible  to  tell  the  direction  of  the  change,  pro- 
vided it6  amount  was  sufficient.  This  result  is  an  apparent  contra- 
diction to  that  of  the  first  series^  but  in  discussing  it  Hiilebrand 
makes  it  seem  probable  that  the  success  rests  ultimately  on  the 
blnrrlng  of  the  retinal  image  and  the  voluntary  efforts  of  accommo- 
dation required  to  get  it  clear— quite  a  different  thing  from  sensa- 
tions of  the  muscular  effort  of  accomraodation* 

The  most  interesting,  though  perhaps  not  the  most  permanently 
valoable  part  of  Dr.  Iliilebrand's  paper,  is  his  effort  to  use  these 
results  as  a  demonstration  of  the  absence  of  muscular  sensations 
of  ooDvergence  as  well  as  of  accommodation.  His  argument  runs 
as  follows:  Between  accommodation  and  convergence  there  is  an 
habitual  association,  so  strong  that  under  normal  circumstances 
change  in  one  introduces  change  in  the  other,  even  when  but  one 
eye  is  open.  Now  if  it  1b  true  that  changes  of  distance  cannot  be 
perceived  by  accommodation  and  convergence  combined,  they  can- 
not be  perceived  by  convergence  alone.  (The  ordinary  binocular  ' 
experiments,  which  seem  to  show  the  importance  of  convergence, 
are  inconclusive,  because  they  do  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  per- 
ception by  means  of  double  images. )  If  this  argument  is  allowed 
and  Hillebrand's  experiments  confirmed,  all  ^^  eye -muscle^'  theo- 
ries of  space  fall  together. 

It  is  to  this  point  that  Dixon^s  criticism  is  directed.  He  has  care* 
fully  repeated  the  experiments  and  finds  results  substantially  the 
same  as  Hillebrand^s*,  such  differences  of  results  as  are  enumerated 
seem  to  the  reviewer  rather  apparent  than  real.  In  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  results,  however,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the  in- 
ferences against  converge  nee -sensations,  he  takes  a  very  different 
ground.  That  Hillebraud^s  first  series  showed  only  negadve  results 
may  prove  nothing  more  than  that  the  changes  were  too  gradual 
to  be  perceived.  It  certainly  ought  not  to  be  stretched  to  prove 
that  there  are  no  convergence -sensations,  for  the  connection  be- 
tween accommodation  and  convergence  is  quite  loose.  Indeed  it 
may  even  be  that  the  errors  were  due  directly  to  improper  con* 
verge  nee.  A  special  series  of  experiments  undertaken  to  measure 
the  possible  dissociation  of  the  two  showed  the  bond  between  them 
quite  elastic.  For  incidental  observations  of  interest  with  reference 
to  judgments  made  with  presbyopic  or  atropined  eyes  the  paper 
itself  should  be  consulted. 

Taken  together,  the  work  of  these  two  experimenters  creates  a 
good  deal  of  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  ^*  muscular  sensations  " 
accompanying  accommodation — except  perhaps  when  it  becomes 
of  ontisua]  amount^— and  it  seems  to  be  incumbent  on  those  who  be- 
lieve in  them  to  brmg  forward  new  evidence, 

A  single  point  as  to  apparatus,  which  might  have  a  certain  influ- 
ence, seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  both  experimenters*  In 
both  cases  the  observer  looked  through  a  short  tube,  the  further 
end  of  which  limited  his  field  of  vision.  The  edge  of  this  opening 
wan  of  course  seen  in  dllTusion  circles,  which  changed  as  accommo- 
dation changed,  and  may  have  furnished  still  another  retinal  means 
of  inferring  the  state  of  accommodation  and  with  it  the  distance  of 
Iho  line  accommodated  for.  E.  C.  8. 
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Die  Uriheilftfunction.  Eine  psychologUcke  und  erkenntnisskriHBt^ 
Unterttuchung.  Von  WiLHEiai  <^rusalem.  Wien  &  Leipsig; 
W.  Braumueller,  1895. 

Professor  Jerusalem,  who  is  well  known  by  hin  text- book  of 
psychologj"  and  study  of  the  education  of  Laura  Bridgroan.  attacks 
in  this  book  a  very  important  problem,—  the  problem  of  tne  rela* 
tion  of  modern  logic  to  modern  psychology.  Although  the  great 
Loeics  devote  a  good  deal  of  space  to  peychological  analyais,  and 
altSough  scattered  articles  on  the  connection  of  the  two  Bdences 
have  appeared  in  the  technical  magazines,  no  independent  and 
ayBtematic  attempt  has  been  made  to  coordinate  the ra;  to  trans- 
late logic  into  terms  of  psj^chology.  and  to  show  the  genesis  of  the 
logical  from  the  psychological.  Hence  the  Logics,  despite  their 
professed  foundation  on  pBychology,  seem  to  the  psychologista  to 
^e  largely  *  in  the  air,'  while  the  Psychologies'  seem  to  the 
logicians  to  neglect  patent  and  important  facts  of  the  mental  con- 
stitution. Under  such  circumstances,  a  volume  like  the  present 
cannot  but  be  welcomed  by  the  representatives  of  both  disciplines. 
Judgment,  the  author  begins,  is  the  form  in  which  the  results  of 
all  thought-processes  are  cast.  We  must  mvestigate  the  judgment 
from  the  psychological  point  of  view,  asking  what  we  do  when  we 
judge,  what  goes  on  in  us  when  we  take  a  judgment  to  be  true  or 
untrue.  But  such  an  investigation  implies  a  psychology,  or  at  any 
rate  a  cr^do  with  regard  to  fundamental  psychological  questions. 
First,  as  to  the  relation  of  mind  to  body.  **The  physical  and  the 
psychical  are  neither  of  them  anything  but  processes.  .  .  .  The 
reflective  working- over  of  physical  processes,  however,  makes  the 
assumption  of  a  substrate  indispensable,  that  of  psychical  makes 
the  same  assumption  impossible/'  Substrate  is  the  criterion,  and 
the  sole  criterion.'  And  the  fact  that  the  psychical  is  substrateless 
occurrence  gives  a  meaning  and  a  value  to  the  *  unconscious.' 
Secondly^  as  to  psychological  method.  We  must  begin  by  intro* 
spective  analysis.  But  as  the  results  of  our  analysis  are  processes, 
wo  must  go  on  to  ask  at  what  point  of  mental  development  the 
complex  under  discussion  appears  (genetic  method).  And  as  the 
beginiiings  of  mind  have  a  biological  setting,  we  must  proceed  to 
inquire  how  the  investigated  complex  can  help  the  individual  or 
the  race  in  the  life  struggle  (biological  method  ),^The  investigation 
implies,  further,  a  definite  attitude  to  logic  and  language.  Logic 
seeks  to  determine  the  general  conditions  of  objective  certainty 
and  probability,  or,  in  other  words,  those  under  which  judgments 
attain  to  objective  certainty  and  probability.  Its  danger  is  that, 
in  the  search  for  convenient  forms,  it  may  substitute  anatomy  for 
vivisection,  the  discrete  point  system  for  the  curve,— and  make 
the  concepts  into  which  a  judgment  is  articulated  prior  to  the 
formative  and  objectifying  function  of  judgment  itself.  Theoreti- 
cal linguistics  seeks  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  the  formation  of  lan- 
guage. Its  danger  is  to  isolate  the  word,  as  logic  isolates  the  con- 
cept. The  concept  is  the  result  of  many  judgments:  the  word  is 
simply  an  element  in  a  judgment.  IS o  words^  no  judgment,— Fi- 
nally, the  investigation  wiD  assist  our  metaphysical  construcUoiis. 
The  roost  noteworthy  section  of  this  first  chapter  is,  perhaps,  that 
which  deals  with  the  relation  of  language  to  psychology  and  logic. 
Words  are  not  ideas,  the  author  tells  us,  but  judgment- elements, 
t.  €f.,  not  part-existences,  but  part- meanings.  The  point  reoeives 
further  consideration  below.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  probable 
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that  the  distinction  of  mental  and  phyeical  as  not- substrate d  and 
subetrated  will  And  acceptance. 

The  second  chapter  contains  a  historical -critical  snrvev  of  exist- 
ing theories.  Three  sections  are  devoted  to  the  Greek  philoeo- 
f»herB,  to  the  scholasticfi  and  to  the  modems  do^^  to  Hume.  A 
oorth  discusses  the  views  of  livings  writers  ^  Brentano's  belief, 
Sigwart's  synthesis,  Wundt^s  analysis,  and  Bradley's  and  Ger- 
ber's  shaping  and  objectifying*  The  writer  has  his  private  polemic 
to  wage  with  Brentajio*s  school,  her©  as  in  the  foregoing  chapter. 
lie  finds  a  portion  of  the  truth  in  each  of  the  three  first  theories, 
but  himself,  following  Gerber,  adopts  the  fourth.  His  discussion  is 
most  interesting,  but,  as  a  summary,  hardly  lends  itself  to  further 
summarising. 

Even  Brentano  admits  that  every  judgment  contains  an  idea. 
But  the  judgment  is  not  an  associatioB  of  ideas;  partly,  because  an 
association  has  no  duality  as  the  judgment  has,  partly  because  in  the 
judgment  nothing  is  or  is  to  be  associated.  Judgment  differs  from 
idea,  flrsi,  in  the  fact  of  articulation,  and  secondly  in  the  fact  that  in 
it  the  ideated  object  is  regarded  as  an  independent  centre  of  force, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  activity.  Idea:  **  flowering  shrub;"  judg- 
ment: **  the  shrub — is-in- flower."  Judgment  is  thus  a  shaping 
and  objectifying  of  ideation:  its  result  is  a  modified  idea.  The  im- 
portance of  this  thought- form  to  primitive  man,  who  has  to  orient- 
ate himself  in  a  world  of  st^nse-perceptions,  is  obvious.— Judgment 
contains,  besides  idea,  a  feeling  process.  The  idea  which  makes 
ns  pass  judgment  is  the  idea  which  interests  us,  i.  c,  which  arouses 
our  craving  for  intellectual  activity.  The  craving  is  satisfied  by 
judgment,  first,  because  judging  is  activity  (not  passivity,  like 
ideation),  and  secondly  because  it  brings  the  train  of  ideas  to  a 
conclusion,  giving  the  conclusion  a  form  which  is  normal  to  con- 
sciousness.-Judgment  also  eontaii.s  will -processes.  Not  only  is 
judging  an  action,  a  shaping  or  monlding  at  the  instance  of  inter- 
nal impulses, — judgment  actually  comes  into  being  through  the 
turning  to  account  of  these  impulses  by  primitive  man.  Whenever 
a  moving  object  attracted  the  attention,  the  apperception -mass  of 
the  observer's  own  bodily  movements  was  of  necessity  aroused, — 
the  beginning  of  the  movement  referred  to  a  voluntary  impulse  in 
the  object^  and  its  continuance  to  the  object's  voluntary  activity. 
Moving  objects,  again,  necessai'ily  attracted  the  attention:  only  on 
that  condition  was  life  possible.  Add  to  this  that  the  movement 
would  often  he  imitatea,  and  communicated  to  other  men  by  the 
indtative  gesture.  The  voluntary  impulse  involved  naturally  re- 
acted upon  the  apprehension  of  the  movement  of  the  object.— Lan- 
guage begins  with  the  inarticulate  cry  which  expresses  emotion. 
It  is  developed  under  the  necessity  of  mutual  understanding  and 
comraunication.  In  the  fii*st  place,  frequent  repetition  blunted  the 
emotive  attribute  of  the  utterance:  the  sounds  gained  in  articula- 
tion as  they  lost  in  affective  tone,  ^.condly,  these  freed  sound.s 
entered  into  stable  associations  with  ideas.  The  naturalness  of 
etioh  associations  is  shown  by  their  formation  by  Laura  Bridgman. 
The  word  or  *  root '  of  this  stage  is  a  proposition,  not  a  verb  or 
substantive.  Judgment  is  implicit  in  it;  but  does  not  become  ex- 
plicit or  reach  its  full  development  until,  still  by  the  necessity  of 
mutual  understanding,  a  second  root  is  added  to  the  first.  One, 
then,  becomes  the  vehicle  of  the  activity,  the  thing,  and  the  other 
that  of  this  thing^s  activity.  Shaping  and  objectifying  are  thus 
complete. 

This  is,  to  the  psychologiat,  the  most  important  chapter  of  the 
work.    It  is  important  not  only  because  of  its  analysis  of  the  act  of 
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judgment  into  its  psychological  port- processes,  and  its  hypothetical 
account  of  the  genesis  of  the  act,  but  oeoauae  of  its  bol5  facing  of 
the  ultimate  problem,— the  passage  from  what  is,  the  pBychologicaL 
to  what  means,  the  logical.^  A  group  of  similarly  constituted 
beings,  the  author  saya  iu  effect,  must  understand  each  other;  their 
]  utterances  mvMt  couvey  a  meaning  to  their  fellows.  The  only  difB- 
<snlty  is  to  get  these  meanings  associated  to  definite  ideas;  and  we 
have  instances  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  overcome  in  certain  patho- 
logical cases  and  in  the  educational  history  of  every  child.  Given 
the  biological  conditions,  and  logical  aigniflcance  cannot  help  but 
emerge:  the  animals  understand  one  another.  The  writer's  cot- 
spoken  insistence  on  this  point  is  most  valuable.  Whether  we 
accept  his  analysis  of  the  judgment- process  exactly  as  it  stands  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  matter  of  comparativ^ely  small  moment.  A 
good  deal  might  be  said  on  behalf  of  association,  if  one  were 
allowed  to  define  that  term;  and  a  good  deal  also  on  the  author's 
conception  of  the  relation  of  judgment  to  language.  But  the  dis- 
cussion cx)uld  not  be  inserted  here,  for  lack  of  space,  even  if  it 
were,  as  it  is  not,  of  determining  influence  upon  our  estimation  of 
the  work  before  us. 

Chapter  IV  treats  of  the  development  of  the  judgment  function, 
with  constant  reference  to  the  motto  of  the  book:  Der  Mcnsch 
beareift  nUmals  wie  mithropomorphisch  er  isL  We  have  now  the 
subject  and  predicate  as  judgment-elements.  The  subject- word, 
denoting  the  vehicle  of  activity,  soon  comes  to  denote  the  vehiclea 
of  all  similar  activities;  it  gives  rise  to  the  concept.  And  it  comes 
to  denote,  further,  not  only  actual  activity,  but^the  way  being 
prepared  bv  association^potential  activity.  (In  the  denominative 
judgment  "That  is  a  tree,**  the  *that'  is  the  effect  of  the  tree's 
activity';  the  tree  is  the  subject-word.)— The  pre  die  ate -word  is  the 
complement  of  the  subject-word;  it  is  never  independent,  but, 
wliile  separating  the  thing's  activity  from  the  thing,  tells  us  always 
what  the  thing  wills  or  may  will.  As  distinct  in  language,  however. 
the  predicate- word  may  give  rise  to  new  subject- words:  *  warm* 
Is  personified  as  *  warmth,'  and  becomes  a  subject.  In  this  way 
arise  abstract  concepts.  ( Impersonal  judgments  are  not  mere  predi- 
cates: their  subject  is  in  every  case  the  spatial  and  temporal  anr- 
roundings  of  the  activity  predicated.)— Recollect! ve  and  expectant 
judgments  show  the  formative  and  articulating  function  of  the 
pdgment  in  general  as  well  as  its  anthroporaorphiam.  Recollect- 
ive  judgments  are  stated  in  past  time:  the  preterite  is  psychologi* 
cally  a  ptitjj,  denoting  a  reference  to  the  speaker,  but  logically  a 
minu*^  denoting  an  individual  experience.  Expectant  judgments 
are  stated  in  future  time:  they  predicate  a  tendency  to  activity,  a 
WiUenBTicMung,  of  the  thing.— The  recollective  judgment,  if  its 
subjective  element  be  eliminated,  passes  over  into  the  conceptual 
judgment^  stated  in  present  time.  The  present  is  not  temporal, 
but  objectifying.  The  separation  of  a  concent's  permanent  attri- 
butes from  itself,  by  a  special  predicate- wor a,  is  to  be  sought  in 
biological  motives:  the  necessity  of  descriptive  communications,  of 
purposive  investigation  of  one's  en\^onment,  etc.— Concepts  of 
relation  may  become  subjects,  centres  of  force,  just  as  may  oojeclr 
concepts  and  attributive  concepts.  Thus  we  have  judgments  of 
magnitude  and  number,  equations  and  hypothetical  judgments. 
We  also  possess  judgments  of  our  own  mental  experiences.  Even 
in  them^  the  judgment  objectifies.    In  *'I  am  glad,"  the    *I*  is 

1  It  must  be  noted  thai  Profesaor  Jerusalem  dlifert  from  Mr.  Bradiey  In  hla  ftitl- 
tude  to  tbe  problem.    To  him,  mn  Ideft,  an  "  Idea/*  cna  never  bo  a  meaafng. 
ing  betomrs  only  to  tbe  Judgment    Cf.,  esp.,  t*-  1^- 
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the  vehicle  of  forces  opera tive  in  others  as  well  bs  in   myself, . 
ft   centre    of   forces  in  the    universe.  —  Our  own  judgments  are « 
active  and  final  analyses.    Wlien  contents  are  presented  to  ua  in  j 
judgment  form,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  Bynthetise^  to  asso- 
ciate, and  only  when  the  unifying  process  is  complete^  to  judge  for 
<nirselves.    Here  arises  the  question^  the  expression  of  the   feeling 
of  wonder.     If  the  presentation  of  judgments  is  Incomplete,  our 
own  judgment  function  is  inhibited:  to  remove   the  inhibition,  we 
formulate  our  astonishment,  not  in  a  judgment,  but  in  the  ques- 
tion.   Every  stage  of  judgment  presentation  has  its  corresponding 
question. 

The  object  of  the  chapter,  as  the  above  summary  sketch  of  lU 
contents  shows,  is  to  trace  the  continuity  of  the  anthropomorphism 
of  the  judgment  process  through  all  its  forms.  First  applied  to , 
perceptions,  recollections  and  expectations,  the  judgment  function  i 
IS  able  later  to  grapple  with  natural  laws  as  permanent  attributes 
of  concepts,  and  as  the  expression  of  relations.  Throughout,  judg* 
ment  is  shaping,  articulating  and  objectifying;  becoming  mora  and 
more  abstract  in  its  personifications,  but  never  shaking  itself  free 
from  them. 

In  this  chapter  the  author  has  already  passed  beyond  the  sphere 
of  direct  psychological  interpretation,  and  employs  a  logical  short- 
hand, derived  from  the  psychology'  of  earlier  chapters,  in  his  ex- 
planation of  the  various  forms  of  judgment.  In  Chapter  V — on  the 
validity  of  the  judgment — we  are  taken  still  further  from  psy- 
chology. Some  points,  however,  may  be  mentioned  here.  First, 
as  to  the  truth  of  a  judgment.  TVuth  ia  implicit  in  every  primitive 
judgment:  the  judgment  is  afflrmtitive.  But  if  later  experience  J 
modifies  the  affirmation  (the  stick  dtanding  in  the  water  is  broken: 
the  stick  drawn  out  proves  to  be  unbroken},  the  primary  judgment 
is  rejected,  with  an  accompaniment  of  vivid  feeling.  Negation  is 
the  verbal  expression  of  this  voluntary  impulse  of  rejection.  Whan 
it  has  grown  familiar,  the  truth  of  a  judgment  can  become  explicit. 
—Belief  ia  predominantly  feeling,  the  "  feeling  of  (the  judgment^sV 
agreement  with  my  present  view  of  the  universe." — Existential 
judgments  arise  when  judging  has  long  been  cuHtomary,  when  the 
truth  and  falsehood  of  judgments  are  explicitly  recognised,  and 
when  the  feeling  of  belief  has  been  dev^eloped  in  its  various  forms 
and  degrees,— Perception  1b  pre  -  linguistic  judgment.  Tactual  per- 
ceptions are  the  most  real,  and  imply  voluntary  impulse.  An  ob- 
stacle (complex  oF  tactual  sensations)  is  iuterpreted  as  the  effeot . 
of  a  foreign  will;  but  the  apperception  in  this  simplest  judgment  is  1 
unconscious.  Language  gives  the  judgment  process  its  final  and 
perfect  form,  in  which  the  apperception -mass  is  conscious. 

The  writer  fears  that  the  introduction  of  an  '  unconscious  *  ap- 
perception-mass  (primitive  voluntary  Impulses)  will  prejudice  nisi 
readers  against  the  general  theory  of  Judgment  set  forth  in  the 
book.      Bat  the  *  unconscious,*  like  the  **  voluntary  impulse,*'  ad- 
mits of  so  many  interpretations  that  every  psychologist  will  be  able 
to  fit  the  theory  to  his  own  standpoint  and  terminology:   and  the. 
essenoe  of  it,  even  here,  Is  the  biological  reference,  not  tno  unoon*J 
scioas  psychological   process.    More  serious  is  the  contradiotio 
which  appears  to  be  involved  in  the   author^s  view  of  the  pa 
played  by  language  in  judgment  formation.    He  must,  to  be  canH 
sistent,  either  assume  that  an  '  unconscious  language '  is  engi. 
in  the  process  of  perception,  or  get  some  other  word  than   *  md|f*" 
ment'  to  express  the  proton  of  judgment  Implied  In  tt  i  ion. 

The  concluding  chapter  is  entitled  '*The  eplsten<  i,*w- 

kenninUakritische)    sJgnlfioance  of  the  )odgment  function." 
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author's  theory  enables  him  to  reject  the  monlatic  systems  of  ideal j 
ism  and  materialism,  and  to  prove  the  inadequacy  of  Avenarici 
conception  of  mental  life  as  BrhaUung  des  Oehtms,  A  diacusalon  of" 
the  physical  part- conditions  of  the  judgment  function  shows  iU 
importance  for  the  categoriea  of  rcahty^  causality  and  sabstan* 
tiality,  and  for  the  origination  of  the  number  concept.  Causality 
is,  in  primitive  experience,  the  interaction  of  psychical  (iutoitively 
apprehended)  and  physical.  (It  is  interesting  to  compare  thii 
view  with  Exuer*a  account  of  the  biological  origin  of  the  caoeal 
notion  from  the  visual  perception  of  movement. )  Finally,  the 
totality  of  physical  and  paychical  occurrence  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  efflux  of  a  divine  wilL 

These  epistemological  and  metaphysical  consequences  of  the 
writer's  thesis  are  evidence  of  ite*Iife'  and  many-sided  applica- 
bility. To  consider  them  in  detail  would  here  be  out  of  place.  For 
the  psychologist,  as  was  said  just  now,  the  third  is  the  cardinal 
chapter  of  the  book.  His  interest  will  lie  in  the  testing  of  Pro- 
fessor Jemaalem^s  theory  by  concrete  instances  taken  from  all 
possible  departments  of  logic,— in  the  translation  of  logic,  by  ita 
aid,  into  psychology.  This  interest  can  subsist  alongside  even  of  a 
complete  rejection  of  the  author's  psychophysics  and  meta- 
physics. E.  B.  T, 

Die  modeme  phusiologiscJie  Fkychologiein  Deutschland,  Ein  historisch- 
kritiache  Vnterisuchung  mil  besonderer  BerUckHchtigung  de» 
Problems  der  Anftiterksamkeit,  Von  Db.  W.  Hbinrich.  Zilrich 
1805,  pp.  2S2,  4  marks. 
In  the  introduction  Dr.  Heinrioh  gives  a  concise  r^sum^  of  the 
leading  psychologists  preceding  Fechner,  discussing  especially 
their  contributions  to  the  question  of  attention.  As  important  for 
the  modern  psychological  views  of  parallelism  and  attention,  he 
naturally  lavs  stress  upon  the  mechanical  views  of  Descartes  and 
Herbfirt.  pf erbartV  two  definitions  of  attention  are  quoted  and  crit- 
icised: **  Ursprunglich  ist  die  Aufjnerkaamkeit  nichtjs  anderea^  aU 
die  Fdhigkeit^  einen  Zuwacha  der  VorsUllungen  zu,  erzeugen,^*  and 
**j4ffen(u«  dicitur  is  qui  mente  sic  est  disposiius  ut  ejus  notiones 
increfmenti  quid  capere  possinL*''  De  attentionis  meTisura^  etc.  Re 
voluntary  attention  Herb  art  says  that  our  psychical  life  haa  lie 
pure  mechanical  laws,  but  that  they  are  laws  of  its  own  nature,  not 
borrowed  of  the  corporeal  world;  yet  are  they  more  similar  to  the 
Laws  of  Dnick  und  8tom  than  to  the  miracle  of  a  ^^vorgeblick  unbe*i 
greiflicher  Freiheit.^^  Ulrici  and  Lotze  are  said  to  form  the  transM 
*t ion  from  **  psychology  with  a  soul"  to  ** psychology  without 
soul."  Lotze's  fine  but  unsystematic  observations  on  attention 
properly  estimated,  '*  With  Lotze  we  leave  behind  the  provino 
of  *  psychology  with  a  soul '  "  and  proceed  to  the  teachings  of  the 
moaem  writers,  who  take  into  account  the  doctrine  of  the  Con- 
servation of  Energj'.  **  With  the  introduction  of  this  principle  and 
the  increased  number  of  observed  facta  which  made  the  aepend- 
ence  of  the  payohical  on  the  physiologicat  and  pathological  changes 
an  unasBailanle  certainty,*^  psychology  entered  upon  the  great  ex- 
perimental road  which  it  is  for  her  now  to  follow. 

Feehner's  work  is  outlined  fairly.  As  direct  result  of  the  physi- 
cal principle  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy,  the  principle  of  Aycho- 
physical  ParalleliSTn  was  emphasized:  from  thia  again  arose  the  Law 
of  the  Relations  of  the  Psychical  to  the  Physical,  or  Weber^s  Law, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  diffei-ent  Methods  of  Measurement  in  psy* 
cho- physical  research.  Hence  Fechner  is  **  Fafer  der  Psycho- 
Physik  und  Vater  der  experimenteUen  Psychoiogie,^^ 
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G.  E.  Maller'8  excellent  little  work  on  Attention  is  criticised, 
also  his  dtBciple^B  Pilzecker.  The  defects  of  both  might  have  been 
more  fully  emphasized. 

Wundt's  observations  on  attention  are  said  to  be  faulty  and  de- 
fective, and  his  views  to  be  too  moch  influenced  by  his  philosophi- 
cal conceptions.  Wundt's  definition  of  attention:  an  activity  which 
is  perceived  along  with  the  going  and  coming  of  presentations,  and 
which  is  accompanied  subjectively  by  a  feeling  which  cannot  be 
mor«  nearly  defined, — is  strongly  criticised, 

N.  Lange,  Kiilpe,  Ziehen  and  Miinsterberg  receive  sympathetic 
handling.  He  makes  Miinsterberg  a  disciple  of  Ribot.  inasmuch  as 
attention  is  regarded  by  both  as  a  complex  of  muscle -sensations, 
and  the  fluctuation  of  attention  as  dependent  upon  the  fluctuation 
in  the  strength  of  muscular  contractions. 

The  author's  standpoint  is  that  of  Avenaiius.    His  exposition  is 
generally  fair:  his  cjriticism  might  often  have  been  severer.    He 
fltrftngely  omits  all  mention  of  the  work  of  Profs.   Ebbinghaus, 
Hering^  Lipps  and  Stumpf,  the  latter^s  well-known  theory  of  atter 
tion  being  not  once  mentioned, 

Arthur  Alun. 


Die  Gefiihle  und  ihr  VerhUltnis  zu  den  Empflndungen.      Antritts* 
vorlesung.    Von  Dr.  Max  von  Fbby,  18M. 

Of   the   many  recent  researches  into  the   nature  of  naiu  and 

Sleaaure  and  their  physiological  causes  or  concomitants  (Marshall, 
tagel.  Nichols,  Strong^  Oppenheiraer,  Goldscheider  and  others), 
Dr.  f^y  has  contributed  hie  share.  His  contributions  to  the 
physiology  of  the  pain- sense  have  already  been  ablv  reviewed  In 
this  Journal  (VoL  VII,  pp.  113  ff.)  by  Mr.  Luckey.  We  have 
here  a  compact  survey  of  the  more  general  field  of  feelings  in 
their  relation  to  what  are  ordinarily  called  sensations.  The  char* 
acteristic  of  feeling,  whenever  it  is  associated  or  accompanied 
by  sensation,  is  held  to  be  the  reference  to  the  nersonalilj^  of 
the  person  experiencing  the  sensation.  What  "personality** 
may  mean  here,  whether  parts  of  our  organism  or  the  men- 
tal self,  is  not  explained.  He  maintains  his  former  thesis  that 
pure  sensations*  e.  g.y  touch,  may  be  had  without  any  accompani- 
ment of  pleasure  or  paiti«  and  that  pain  has  its  own  separate  nerve 
endings  and  pain -conducting  nerves.  Such  are  denied  tne  feelings  of 

Sleasure,  which  are  somehow  connected  with  the  cessation  of  pain. 
»nsion,  etc.  The  *'  shunt- theory  "  of  Wundt  and  the  older  school 
la  not  accepted,  the  objections  to  it  being  too  conclusive.  Tlie  pain 
sense  is  the  only  one  possessing  organs  almost  everywhere  in  the 
body.  This  great  amount  of  distribution,  its  usual  lack  of  refer- 
ence to  the  objects  of  stimulation,  and  its  full  reference  to  the 
organism  stimulated,  form  the  first  aod  most  pressing  step  in  the 
formation  of  a  presentation  complex,  known  as  the  ego.  The  con- 
nection of  this  with  that  primordial  charactenstdc,  irritability, 
might  have  been  pointed  out. 

He  disallows  the  James- Lange  theory,  but  approves  of  that  of 
Heynert,  which  to  me  is  largely  the  same,  though  not  devel* 
oped  enough.  By  the  way,  Meynert  published  his  theory  of  the 
emotiona  In  1880,  **  Ueber  dis  aefuhle,^^  now  published  in  his 
**AisiMiiliin^;^'  the  James-Lange  theorv  appeared  in  18S4.  Frey^a 
•fgoments  against  separate  nerve  endings  for  pleasure  are  not  oon- 
closive.  His  distinction,  the  general  one,  between  feeling  and  sen- 
sationa,  has  probably  worked  more  harm  than  Rood.  Firey's 
Answer  to  the  strictures  of  Nagel  {Pfluger^M  Archiv^  LDC,  1895)  upon 
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his  hypathesis  of  separate  nerve  endingB,  will  be  interesting.  The 
plain  nistinction  between  dlBBgreeableness  and  pain  is,  as  QsvaJ, 
also  not  noted. 

Arthue  Aia-Hf, 

Suggestion  und  Reflex.  Eine  kritifich-experimentelle  Studie  iiber  die 
Keflexpbiinomene  des  HypnatiBmus.  K,  Schabfeb.  Jena,  G«s* 
tav  Fiscber,  1896,  pp.  113. 

We  have  here  a  flag  of  truce  appearing  in  the  combat  between , 
the  opposing  forces  of  the  school  of  Nancy  and  that  of  the  S&1«  i 
p^triSre.  Tne  mediator  ia  a  third  Dereon,  who  proclaims  that  both 
are  right,  and  that  suggcBtion  oo  the  psychical  side  as  well  as  the 
reflex  phenomena  on  the  somatic  side  are  only  two  aspects  of  one 
single  proceaSi  or  perhaps  better  etill,  are  two  parallel  processes 
associated.  Association  of  ideas,  and  the  movements  accompany- 
ing osnally  the  ideas,  are  the  parallel  processes.  **  Sugges- 
tion is  nothing  else  but  an  immediate  association  ''  (p.  112).  Bern- 
heim's  words  are  approved:  ^'Th©  mechanism  of  saggestlon  can 
be  thus  generally  formulated:  Iitcrease  of  the  ideo-jnotoTj  ideo- 
sentriiive  and  ideo-sen»oTial  reflex  exeUabilUy.^^  As  strychnine  in- 
creases the  sensitive- motor  excitability  in  the  spinal  cord,  so  that 
the  lightest  stimulus  on  a  nerve  ending  tranHforms  itself  im- 
mediately into  contraction,  without  the  possibility  of  any  Inhibitory 
inflnence  of  the  brain,  so  hypnotism  is  the  increase  of  the  idee- 
reflex  excitability  of  the  brain,  each  presentation  as  it  appears  Is 
inDimedlately  followed  by  its  associated  movement  (p.  112)*  "Sug- 
gestion is  then  to  be  considered  as  a  psychical,  anatomically  oon- 
sideredy  cortical  reflex  "  (p.  113), 

Since  suggestiblMty  is  a  cardinal  symptom  of  hysteria,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  thatsenso-  and  n  euro*  muscular  hyperexci  lability 
is  called  an  *' hysterical"  phenomenon.  The  highly  pronounced 
suggestibility  is  conditioned  by  a  very  considerable  sinking  or 
dinunution  of  central  inhibition.  The  hypnotic  reflex  phenomena 
are  not  always  '*  hysterical;''  association  and  absence  of  central 
inhibition,  wherever  they  occur,  are  the  chief  and  distinctive 
features.  Hence  the  hard  and  fast  distinction  between  the  phe- 
nomena of  miggestion  and  r^ex  falls  away. 

The  experiments  are  well  performed,  and  the  whole  work  is 
essentially  a  worthy  contribution  to  the  subject.  Suggestion  has 
even  a  wider  application  than  in  the  abnormfLl  field.  A  robber,  for 
example,  is  seen  on  the  lonoly  highway  at  night:  upon  closer  ex- 
amination it  is  seen  to  be  the  stump  of  a  tree.  We  have  here  the 
phenomena  and  actions  of  suggestion.  So  with  all  sense- illusions. 
Even  conversation  is  a  continual  suggestion,  illustrating  contin- 
ually the  action  of  the  association  of  ideas  and  cortical  reflexes. 
Suggestion  is  not  a  disturbance,  of  association  as  Parish  fTrug- 
wahrnehmung)  and  many  others  assert.  It  is  a  continual  illustra- 
tion of  most  exceHent  association.  Only  by  these  means  do  we 
have  the  resulting  phenomena.  **  The  disturbed  association  "  is  in 
the  external  world,  in  the  environment.  The  cortical  mechanism 
works  as  it  has  been  taught  to  work;  it  is  not  its  fault  if  the  envi- 
ronment changes.  Abthub  Ai.ljh. 
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The  Structure  and  Life  of  Birds.   By  F,  W,  He  ad  ley,  M.  A.,  F.  Z.  S., 

London.    Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895,  pp*  412. 

•  This  book,  by  tbe  assistant  master  of  Haileybury  College,  has 
seventy-eight  illnBtrations,  and  attempts  to  prove  the  development 
of  birds  from  reptOlan  anceBtora  and  to  explain  *'  the  main  prin- 
dples  of  their  noble  aecomplifihment— flight,  the  visible  proof 
of  their  high  \itaHty.**  Their  color,  Bong,  instinct,  reason  and 
migration  are  considered.  Song,  it  is  said,  is  instinctive,  botmust 
be  awakened  by  learning.  One  bird  may  learn  the  song  of  another 
species,  but  bis  own  is  never  lost.  Intelligence  helps  and  modifies 
the  neBt'building  instinct.  Instinct  is  more  than  bahtt  petrified 
and  transmitted,  Migration«,  which  may  be  7,000  and  even  10,000 
miles,  are  most  fully  described. 

Sivdim  in  the  Evolution  of  AnimalB,  By  E.  Bona  via,  M.  D.  West- 
minster, 189o,  pp.  M2. 

The  author ^s  chief  contention  Is  that  spots  and  stripes  on  horses, 
zebras  and  timers  are  due  to  old  carapaces  of  their  armadillo- like 
predecessoiB  m  the  vertebrate  series.  Mottled  and  dappled  flgares 
are  skin  rosettes,  persisting  after  bone-Uke  rosettes  are  gone. 
Tails  preserve  their  rings  longest.  Of  course  colors  are  not  pre- 
served in  rocks,  hence  the  problem  is  an  open  one.  Some  of  the 
iUoBtrations  are  striking.  Corns  and  horse  warts  are  modified  skin 
glands,  which  are  survivals  from  a  pachydermous  past. 

LHnduMtrie  des  Araneina.  W.  Waoneb.  Memories  de  I'Aoad.  Imp. 
des  Sciences  St,  Petersburg.    1894,  pp.  270. 

This  comprehensive  study  of  the  architectural  instinct  of  spiders 
(ten  plates)  is  the  most  exhaustive  yet  made.  Its  main  conclosions 
are  that  the  texture  and  form  of  the  cocoon  conform  in  general  with 
the  biologic  classification;  that  the  many  varieties  arise  not  by  in- 
heritence  of  fixed  intelligent  acts,  but  by  blastogenic  or  innate 
modifications  and  that  intelligence  isinflnitesimal;  that  experience 
aids  but  little,  the  joong  building  nearly  as  well  as  the  old.  Most 
modifications  in  form  and  structure  are  conditioned  by  choice 
of  place;  the  perfection  of  the  nest  is  not  the  measure  of  material 
carCa  for  some  spiders  care  for  neither  eggs  nor  young^  some 
species  for  eggs  only,  and  some  nourish  Ihe  young  brood,  and  the 
more  perfect  the  nest  the  more  the  young  ones  are  left  to  their  fate. 

Domesticated  Animals.  Their  Relation  to  Man  and  to  his  Advance- 
ment in  Civilization.  By  Nathanfel  Southgate  Shalbb, 
New  York»  Ohaa.  Scribner's  Sons,  1896,  pp.  267. 

This  volume,  with  its  186  cuts,  which  have  no  special  relation  to 
the  text,  consists  mostly    of    essays    reprinted  from    8crib7wr^§ 

*  Notice  In  this  se^stion  docs  oot  m'ooliule  fuller  nolloe  later. 
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Magazine^  and  Ib  ^4fi tended  for  those  persons  who^  while  they  may 
not  care  to  approach  the  matter  in  the  manner  of  the  professional 
inquirer,  are  glad  to  have  the  results  which  naturalists  ha  ire 
attained^  so  far  as  they  may  serye  to  extend  knowledge  of  things 
that  lie  in  the  field  of  familiar  experiences.*'  Tlie  topics  are  the 
dog,  horse,  flocks  and  herds^  domesticated  birds  and  useful  insecta* 
with  two  chapters  on  the  rights  of  animals  and  domestication. 
Althouja:h  pleading  for  sympathy  and  protection,  vivisection  is 
defended.  The  book  is  interesting,  popular  rather  than  scientific  ; 
does  not  aim  at  presenting  results  of  special  psychological  stodiee, 
but  is  full  of  well -ripened  common  sense,  and  is  magnificently 
printed, 

Beitrdge  zur  PBifchologie  und  Philomyphie.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr* 
GfiTZ  Martius,  A.  O.  Prof,  der  Philos.  anderUniversit^t  Bonn. 
Erster  Band,  I  Heft.    Leipzig,  1896,  pp.  159. 

After  an  introduction  defining  the  field  of  i>8ychology  come  four 
papers  :  I.  The  law  of  the  brightness  value  of  negative  after- 
images, 78  pages.  II.  A  new  method  of  determining  the  brightness 
of  colors,  25  pages.  Ill-  Brightness  of  complementary  mixtures. 
tV.  On  the  idea  of  specific  brightness  of  color  sensations. 

Ueber  die  Einwirkujig  seeliacher  Erregungen  de9  Men§ehen  axif  nein 
^opJTiaar,  Dr.  I.  PoHL.  Halle,  1894,  78  quarto  pages  and  one 
table. 

The  author  has  shaved  very  small  spots  on  his  and  others^  heads 
and  measured  rates  of  the  growth  of  hairs,  FVora  the  age  of  20  to 
24  hia  hair  grew  fifteen  mm.  per  month,  and  at  60  it  grew  eleven  mm. 
per  month.  For  the  first  month  after  being  cut,  growth  was  less 
than  the  second,  although  individual  hairs  which  stood  side  by  aide 
grew  at  different  rates.  Prolonged  fear  or  anxiety  causes  many  in* 
Svidual  hairs  to  grow  smaller  for  a  short  distance  and  w^hen  oqui- 
nimity  is  restored  they  enlarge  as  before.  The  diminished  length 
tthows  longitudinal  striation  under  the  microscope  and  also  diminu- 
tion of  the  oblong  vacuoles  usuallv  found  in  considerable  numbers 
in  the  substance  of  the  hair.  With  this  change  goes  often  a  alight 
change  in  color.  Protracted  anger  and  indignation  have  caused  a 
decided  bulge  in  the  size  of  hairs  during  the  e mo tio Dal  disturbance* 
Ansemic  ana  plethoric  states  of  the  blood  due  to  emotional  disturb* 
ances  are  of  course  at  once  suggested.  The  work  of  Dr.  Pohl  is  ex- 
tremely painstaking  and  detailed. 


Par  Marie  JaiLll.    Paris » 


La  Musique  et  la   Psycho- phyHologie. 
Alcan,  1896,  pp.  171. 

In  this  volume  mnsic  is  regarded  as  a  means  of  refining  and  per* 
fecting  our  organic  activity.  To  unify  motor  functions  and  musical 
sentiment  by  piano  study,  gives  a  solid  basis  to  the  highest 
aspirations  of  the  artist.  The  chief  topics  treated  are  the  meob* 
anism  of  musical  expression,  attention  and  muscle  sense, 
touch  and  audition,  time  and  measure,  interpretation,  musical 
memory,  the  sensationB  of  the  hearers  of  music. 

FftUomphie  et  Mtuitme.     CEuvre  posthume.    Par  Louis  Lacombb, 

Paris,  Lib.  Fischbacher,  1895,  pp.  458. 

The  author^s  motto  is,  no  one  has  genius  without  repose,  and  none 
have  repose  without  wisdom.  He  certainly  accomplished  much,  both 
as  a  composer  and  as  a  critic.  The  latter  part  of  the  book  deals  with 
very  general  topicS|  like  the  development  of  speech,  muEic  and 
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f%e  Structure  and  Life  of  Birds.  By  P.  W.  Hbadlhy,  M.  A.,  F*  35,  8*, 
London.    MacmiUan  &  Co.,  1895,  pp.  412. 

I  Tid»  book)  by  the  asdistant  master  of  Haileybory  OoUege,  hag 
aeventy-eight  iUustrations,  and  attempts  to  prove  the  development 
Lef  birds  from  reptilian  ancestors  and  to  explain  *Hhe  main  prin- 
Icipleii  of  their  noble  accomplishment— dighi;^  the  ^visible  proof 
or  their  high  vitality.'*  Their  color,  song,  instinct,  reason  and 
migration  are  considered.  Song,  it  is  said,  is  instinctive,  but  must 
be  awakened  by  learning.  One  oird  may  learn  the  song  of  another 
flpecies^  but  his  own  is  never  lost.  Intelligence  helps  and  modifies 
tne  nest-building  instinct.  Instinct  is  more  than  habit  petrified 
and  transmitted.  Migrations,  which  may  be  7,000  and  even  10,CNX} 
miles,  are  moat  fnlly  deacribed. 

Studies  in  the  Evolution  of  Animals,    By  B,  BoNiiviA,  M.  D.    West- 
minster, 1895,  pp.  362. 

The  author *s  chief  contention  is  that  spote  and  stripes  on  horses, 
zebras  and  timers  are  due  to  old  carapaces  of  their  armadillo -like 
predecessors  in  the  vertebrate  series.  Mottled  and  dappled  figures 
are  skin  rosettes,  persisting  after  bone*like  rosettes  are  gone. 
Tails  preserve  their  rings  longest.  Of  course  colors  are  not  pre- 
served in  rocks,  hence  the  problem  is  an  open  one.  Some  of  the 
illostrations  are  striking.  Corna  and  horse  warts  are  modified  akin 
glands,  which  are  survivals  from  a  pachydermous  past. 

L^indusirie  des  Araneina.    W.  Waoner.    Memories  de  TAcad,  Imp. 
dea  Sciences  St.  Petersburg.     1894,  pp.  270. 

This  comprehensive  study  of  the  architectural  instinct  of  spidera 
(ten  plates)  is  the  most  exhaustive  yet  made.  Its  main  conclusions 
aire  that  the  texture  and  form  of  the  cocoon  conform  in  general  with 
the  biologic  classification;  that  the  many  varieties  arise  not  by  it 
heritence  of  fixed  intelligent  aote,  but  by  blastogenic  or  innat 
modifications  and  that  intelligence  is  infinitesimal;  that  experience' 
aids  but  little,  the  joung  building  nearly  as  weO  as  the  old.  Most 
modifications  in  form  and  structure  are  conditioned  by  choice 
of  place;  the  perfection  of  the  nest  is  not  the  measure  of  material 
care^  for  some  spiders  care  for  neither  eggs  nor  young,  some 
species  for  eggs  only,  and  some  nourish  Ihe  young  brood,  and  the 
more  perfect  the  nest  the  more  the  young  ones  are  left  to  their  fate. 

Domesticated  Animals,    Their  Relation  to  Man  and  to  his  Advance- 
ment  In  Civilization,    By  NATHArfFBL    SoirraoATB   Shai^kr^j 
New  York,  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  1896,  pp.  367. 

This  volame,  with  its  186  cuts,  which  have  no  apeoial  relation  1 
the  text,  oonsists  mostly    of   esaays    reprinted  from    "  -^*^-  — 

*  Notlo«  In  this  M»«itoii  doo«  not  preclude  t^tor  notice  inter. 
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A,  BC  ,  at  noon  after  an  examination  distinguished  at  12.5  i 
while  on  Sunday  her  discriminative  sensibility  increased  to  3.5  mntl 
Similar  re  suite  were  obtained  for  index- finger^  thumb  and  neck, 
and  aiso  with  different  gymuasial  classes.  Thid  valuable  memoir 
closes  with  a  strong  plea  against  over -work  in  school,  based  on  his 
new  method  of  meaaoring  fatigue. 

The  Child  and  Childhood  in  Folk-thought.     The  Child  in  PrimiUm 

Culture.     By    ALEXANDER  FRANCIS  CUAJdBERI^AJN,   M,   A.,  PH* 

D.,  Lecturer  on  Anthropology  in  Clark  University,    New  York, 
MacmiUan  &  Co,,  1896,  pp.  464. 

The  thirty- three  chapters  which  constitute  this  volume  deal  with 
the  customs  and  beliefs  of  primitive  people  and  savages  concern- 
ing children's  souls  or  training  children,  their  food,  their  langua 
their  supposed  divinatory  or  magic  powers,  relations  to  plants^ 
animals,  celestial  phenomena,  etc.  The  book  may  have  been  sug- 
gested by  Ploss,  but  goes  far  beyond  that  writer  m  many  respecter 
and  covers  different  fields-  The*  author  is  an  anthropologist,  whose 
dominant  interest  and  training  are  the  philology,  rites,  customs  and 
beliefB  of  primitive  people.  His  diligence  in  gathering  this  vsMt 
body  of  material  is  remarkable.  The  book  is  the  first  and  only  one 
of  the  kind  in  English,  and  is  sure  to  fascinate  parents  of  young 
children  as  well  as  to  instruct  all  teachers  and  psychologists.  It 
marks  a  distinct  advance  in  child  study. 

The  Number  Ccncept:  Its  OrMn  and  Development.  By  Lbvi  Leonard 
CONANT,  Ph.  D.    New  York,  MacmiUan  &  Oo.,  18»5,  pp.  218. 

This  book,  written  while  the  author  was  a  stndent  at  Clark  Uni- 
versity, treats  counting,  number  system  limits,  origin  of  number 
words,  miscellaneous  number  bases,  and  the  quinary  and  vigesimal 
system.  The  antlwopology  of  the  number  systems  and  words  of  all 
accessible  records  of  savage  races  are  here  brought  together  with 
great  labor,  and  presented  in  a  well  digested  and  lucid  form^  and 
will  interest  mathematicians  and  teachers  as  well  as  anthropol* 
ogists,  psychologists  and  philologists. 

Criminal  Sociologu.  By  Enrico  Febri.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  1896,  pp,  284. 

The  standpoint  is  that  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  and  the  chapters 
are  the  data  of  criminal  anthropology,  of  statistics  and  of  practical 
reforms.  The  book  outlines  a  positive  system  of  social,  prev^entive 
and  repressive  defense  against  crimes  and  criminals,  in  accordance 
with  the  inferences  from  a  scientMo  study  of  crime  as  a  natural  and 
social  phenomenon.  The  author  pleads  for  a  defensive  versus  the 
penitentiary  systems  of  the  classical  school.  The  latter  are  crude, 
pedantic,  and  are  becoming  daily  more  disastrous. 

PaycMatrie^  fiir  Arzte  und  Studirende  Bearbeitet,  Von  Dr.  Med.  Th. 
Ziehen,  a.  O.  Professor,  Jena.    Berlin,  18&4,  pp.  470. 

Paychiairie,  ein  Kttrzes  Lehrbuchfur  Studirende  utmJ  Aenie*  Von  D», 
Kraepelln,  Professor  at  Heidelberg.  Vierte  vollstandig  mn- 
gearbeitete  Auflage.     Leipzig,  1893,  pp.  702. 

Kompendium  der  Psychiatric*      Von  Dr.  Med.   Otto  DornblOth. 

Leipzig,  1894,  pp.  270. 

Ziehen  here  attempts  to  apply  the  principles  of  physiological 
psychology  as  laid  down  in  his  little  text-book  to  clinical  ps^* 
chiatry.    Dropping  all  metaphysical  hypotheses  of  apperoepticm^ 
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of  thi6  book  waa  printed  In  18S2,  bat  the  last  third,  and  best  part^ 
to  cur  thinking,  is  entirely  new. 

Die  ScfUfpfUng  des  Mensehen  und  aeiner  Ideale,  Ein  Verauch  ztur  Ver- 
adhnung  zwiBchen  Religion  and  Wissenachaft.  Von  Dh.  Wil- 
HELM  Haackb*    Jena,  1896,  pp.  487* 

As  we  go  up  the  scale  of  animal  life,  we  find  increasing  onifi cation 
of  the  body,  and  this  means  Increasms  perfection  of  personality. 
Material  and  spiritual  are  two  steeds  harnessed  to  the  same 
whiffletree,  which  must  be  kept  in  increasingly  perfect  eqoi- 
librinm.  Perfection  from  inner  necessity  is  the  law  of  all  things, 
and  this  is  creation.  Growing  **  perfection  is  the  categorical  im- 
perative which  the  world  of  booies  as  well  as  that  of  spirit  must 
obey.^^  This  thought  makes  both  art  and  religion  scientifiCf  and 
pats  a  soul  and  an  ideal  into  Darwinism.  The  book  is  intended  for 
"  naturalists,  philosophers  and  theologians,*^  and  demonstrates  that 
there  is  room  for  faith  in  the  mechanical  world  of  science.  We  are 
repeatedly  exhorted  to  read  the  book  through  before  criticising  it, 
or  before  making  up  our  minds  about  it.  This  we  hereby  promise 
to  do. 

From  Matter  to  Mind.  By  Marcus  K.  P.  Dorman,  M.  A.,  M.  B. 
London,  K.  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.,  1896,  pp.  319. 

The 
science^ 
Beginning' 

he  passes  t^  „,^,    ,^o — ,   ^j-   ,^ 

stages,  with  chapters  on  sex,   pain,  heredity, ,  

minds,  will,  ethics,  marriage,  soul,  heaven,  hell,  theosophy,  evolu- 
tion and  the  BiblCj  and  faith.     Many  summaries  and  practical  rules 
are  interspersed,  intellectual  growth  is  diagrammed.     It  is  hard  to  j 
imagine  a  class  of  readers  in  this  country  likely  to  be  benefited  by"! 
such  a  work.     From  no  part  of  tiis  field  does  the  author  seem  to  ^ 
write  as  an  expert. 

Der  Kampf  itm  einen  Geistigen  L€b€nmiihaU,  Neue  Grundlegung 
einer  Weltanschauung.  Von  Rudolf  Euckbn.  Leipzig,  1896, 
pp.  400. 

Our  culture  lacks  leading  and  unifying  ideals,  so  that  modern  man 
is  in  danger  of  losing  a  mental  content  out  of  life.    The  intellectual 
movements  of  oor  day  are  a  struggle  for  this  content.    This  phil- 
osophy must  supply  by  making  clear  man^s  inner  relation  to  real- 
ity, the  procese  of  life  plainer,  and  the  room  for  experience  larger*  1 
The  Rutnor's  problems  are  independence,  character,  the  coHmiej 
power  of  the  psychic  life,  and  their  practical  bearings.    The  dig- 1 
tracted  and  contradictory  consciouBness  of  our  time  can  save  itself 
from  despair  by  unfolding  a  more  original  mentalitj%  grasping  a 
more  essential  reality,  and  by  a  general  advance  of  consciousness 
in  all  the  complex  world  of  man.     The  author's  call  to  advance  the 
kingdom  of  man  is  both  impressive  and  inspiring.     His  standpoint 
is  unique  and  quite  different  from  that  of  the  standard  idealism  and 
epistemology  of  our  day. 

Le  Rialwme  MMaphyaiquc.    Par  Emile  Thouresez.      Paris,  Alcan, 

1895,  pp.  283. 

This  is  a  doctor  dissertation  on  the  value  of  the  laws  of  reason. 

Part  first  treats  of  abstract  tMugM,  realism.  Judgment,  indaotion, 

belief  and  skepticism.    Second,  MensibilUy^  number,  time  and  space. 
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Third,  the  undersiandinQ,  categories,  cause,  duty,  end,  eestheticB. 
Fonrtli,  Ood,  an  indefinite  grovrth  of  the  sense  of  God.  Unfolding 
the  spontaneities  of  the  soul  is  the  only  way  cut  of  contradiction, 
and  suggests  the  way  of  present  human  development. 

tM^F<mdem€nt  de  lUnductUm  miivi  de  P^yGhologie  et  MitaphygtqHe. 
Par  J,  Lachelibr.    Paris,  Alcan,  1896,  pp,  173. 

The  anthor,  an  inspector  general  of  public  instruction,  here  re- 
prints his  thesis,  which  wa^  written  in  1S71,  and  an  article  from  the 
iietme  Fhilamophique^  Mai,  1885,  both  of  which  were  out  of  print. 
The  first  urges  that  by  subordinating  mechaniBm  to  finality,  we  are 
prepared  to  subordinate  finality  itself  to  a  superior  principle,  and 
to  transcend  by  a  moral  act  of  faith  both  the  forms  of  thought 
and  of  nature.  The  last  m  a  plea  for  metaphyaics  as  the  real 
science  of  thought. 

Logic  and  Other  l^onsense.  Bv  J.  D.  McCrossan.  London.  T.  Fisher 
Unwin,  1895,  pp.  186. 

Without  preface  or  index^  Amicus.  Sapiens,  Juvenus,  Festinus 
converse  in  a  delightful  but  leisurely  way  concerning  life,  death, 
free -will,  sex,  philosophy,  science,  reality,  religion,  etc.*  in  a  loiter- 
ing, mid-summer  mood,  and  conclude  that  'Hhere  is  but  one  philos* 
ophy,  and  its  name  is  fortitude." 


Society  for  Promo - 


NeopUtionimn.  By  0.  Biuo.  D.  D.    Lpondon,  1895. 
ting  Christian  Knowledge,  pp.  356. 

A  concise  little  hand-book  on  this  period  of  philosophic  thought 
has  been  often  desiderated.  This  is  clear  and  compendious,  and 
more  than  half  the  volume  is  given  to  Plotinus.  We  can  but  wish 
the  seventy  pages  given  to  an  outline  of  previous  Greek  philosophy 
had  been  omitted  to  make  room  for  Proclusand  for  the  later  Alexan- 
drians. Would,  too,  that  the  author  had  been  a  trifle  less  elementary 
and  simple. 

Bmoi  Mur  le  IM>T0  Arbitre^aa  Hicorie  et  son  Hisloire,     Par  Geo.  L. 
PoNSEORivE.    2nd  ed.     Paris,  F.  Alcan,  1896,  pp.  696. 

This  work,  crowned  by  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences, 
and  dedicated  to  M.  Liard,  is  divided  into  two  nearlv  equal  parte. 
The  first  treats  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  free- will  from  Socratea 
down  to  living  writers,  and  the  second  part  is  directed  to  criticisms 
of  preceding  and  exposition  of  the  author's  own  views.    1.    Lather^ 
Oatvin,  Leibnitz,  Spencer,  Haeckel  say  nothing  is  free.      2.    Scotna 
[  Erigena,  Secretan  and  Renouvier  say  all  is  free.    3.  Hume  and  Stuart 
I  BliU  assert  both  freedom  and  necessity.    4.  Bossuet  and  Dubois- Key  • 
kinond  say  something  is  free  and  at  the  same  time  something  is  nec- 
essary, but  letive  them  unreconciled  and  without  mediation.    6,  Aria* 
totle  and  Ravaisson  say  both  exist  without  contradiction,  for  neoes* 
sity  is  a  rapport  between  beings  the  first  cause  of  whose  existence  ia 
freedom.    The  author  sums  his  own  view  up  in  a  fignre.    SdenoA. 
which  deals  with  necessity,  is  a  skeleton;  free-will,  which  is  a  moral 
I  necessity,  is  flesh,  heart,  love.    The  heart  thus  does  the  work  of 
^  pure  reason  and  vindicates  and  rests  the  tranquil  affirmation  in  a 
world  of  pure  reason. 

Ijt  Pi$Uia4!U7ne  et  fn  f\*fi9Se  »j^nt>olitpir      Pifffchologie  du  Nominali 
Par  L.  DuoAs.     F.  Alcan,  1B»B,  pp.  202. 
There  are  things  it  is  better  not  to  thlli  ik. 

pdousnesH  is  a  ruinous  luxury.    To  reflect  on  fm  them 
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exaggerated  if  not  morbid.  Analyzed  chastity  beoomes  Qnchastit>'. 
Too  much  attention  to  movemente  makes  them  painful  or  morbid^^ 
Notation  is  not  notion.  Language  may  be  regarded  as  a  power  i 
arrest  or  BUBpeuston  of  images.  We  may  insist  on  the  word  f 
evoke  the  idea,  or  substitute  the  word  for  the  idea  which  it  ] 
snppresB.  The  latter  is  psittacism  or  parrotism,  Leibnitz's 
for  words  empty  of  sense.  Symbolic  thought,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  latent  under  words,  but  may  any  time  spring  out.  In  form  lan- 
guage may  be  spontaneous  or  sclentifle.  The  former  is  direetlv 
suggested  by  things  and  involves  least  reflections.  Mental  slotE 
engenders  psittacism,  while  reflection  makes  thought  and  make 
language  scientUBc.  But  this  is  for  the  sake  of  getting  yet  simpl 
ana  brief  terms.  Thus  all  progress  follows  lines  of  least  resistance^ 
Thus  words  per  Be  are  flatus  ifocis^  galimaniim,  logomachies,  and 
have  no  intelligence,  but  only  the  power  to  produce  intelligence. 
All  knowledge  is  symbolic  and  starts  by  the  transformation  o^' 
sensations  into  images.  Thanks  to  association,  forgetfulness 
only  the  suspension,  but  not  the  loss  of  memory. 


Grundriss  der  Psychologies 
pp.  392. 


Von  WtLHELM  WUNDT.    Leipzig,   1896, 


This  volume,  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  is  primarily  intended  as 
a  students'  guide  to  the  author's  lectures,  and  secondarily  for  a 
wider  circle  of  readers  who  seek  general  results  and  applications. 
After  an  introduction  on  tendencies  and  methods,  the  psychologicaL 
field  is  treated  in  four  comprehensive  sections:     I,   the  psychic^ 
elements.    II,  the  psychic  forms  (concepts,  space,  time,  feehng,  de- 
sire, will);  III,  their  compoMUm^  consciousness,  attention,  associa- 
tion, memory;  IV,  developmeixty  children,  myth,  custom;  V,  caus-j 
ality  and  its  ktwa^  the  idea  of  souL    This  outline  does  not  deal  witl] 
experiments  or  methods,   has  no  tables  or  cuts,  but  sums  up  in  j 
systematic  way  his  general  conclusions  in  the  field  of  his  life  work  ii 
aiipe  and  we  cannot  help  feeling  in  a  for  him  final  way.   This  work^ 
opens  at  last  the  pleasing  prospect  of  having  ere  long  this  most 
masterful  of  modern  psychologists  in  English. 

Elements  de  P^ychologie  Humaine.    Cours  profe9s6  A  V  University  de 
*     Oand.    Par  J.  L  Van  Bieevliet.    Gand,  Paris,  1895,  pp.  31T. 

After  an  introduction  on  cells  and  tissues,  the  first  part  treats  of 

the  different  sensations  and  movements,  witn  general  considerations^ 

on  each.    This  **physiology  of  conHcious  phenomena**  is  f ollowe  '  ' 


by  part  second,  which  is  devoted  to  their 


psychology,  beginning 
nd  general  aiscussions.  I 


pa 
witn  ideation r  judgment,  reason  and  self,  and  genera 
and  passing  to  volition  and  freedom,  perfectability,  etc.  The  third ' 
part  is  devoted  to  the  psycho -physiology  of  consciousness,  in- 
cloding  images,  memory,  expression  and  character,  with  a  closing 
section  on  psycho -physic  measurements.  As  a  whole,  the  method 
of  exposition,  the  thirty-four  cuts,  the  subjects  chosen  and  the 
applications  make  this  book  one  of  the  very  best  elementary 
oo liege  text- hooks. 

Fhilosophy  of  Theism.    Being  the  Gifford  Lectures  delivered  before] 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  1894-95,   first  series.     By  Albx. 
Campbell  Fraser,  LL.  B.    New  York,  1895,  pp.  303. 

The  final  problems  are  ego,  matter  and  God.    The  leading  chap- 
ters     consider    universal    materialism,     panegoism,    pantheism^  j 
pantheistic  necessity  and    unity,    Spinoza,    universal  nescience, 
Bavid    Hume,  God  in  nature,  man  sopernatural,   what  is  Godr 
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Qod  is  the  apex  and  cultniQation  of  true  pMloBophy.  The  theologi' 
eal  interpretation  of  the  universe  is  the  final  one* '  Nature  is  *'God 
acting,  so  that  each  discovery  in  natural  science  is  also  a  contri- 
bution to  natural  theology.''  Collision  between  science  and  reli* 
ffion  is  no  longer  possible.  This  course  of  lectures  is  introductory 
w>  a  fuller  one  reserved  for  the  present  winter. 

The  Conception  of  God.  Address  by  Josiah  Royce,  Ph.  D.,  together 
with  comments  thereon  by  S*  E.  Meses,  Ph.  D.,  head  of  the 
School  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Texas;  Joseph  Lb- 
CoNT,  M.  D,,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Geolog^^  and  Natural  History 
in  the  University  of  California,  and  G.  H.  Howison,  M.  D*,  LL. 
D.,  Mills  R-ofesBor  of  Philosophy  in  the  same  university.  1895, 
pp.  89. 

When  we  recall  that  since  the  volumes  on  theism  by  Professors 
Harris,  Fisher,  Bowne  and  Mr.  Fiske  and  Howison  there  has  been 
socb  a  flood  of  treatises^  long  and  short,  upon  the  subject  from  such 
m  variety  of  standpoints,  it  appears  very  clear  that  aft«r  a  long 
period  of  neglect  God  is  again  becoming  popular  with  philosophers. 
Not  since  the  days  when  tneologians  did  the  thinking  for  the  world 
in  matters  of  the  soul  has  deity  ever  had  the  honor  of  having  such 
ftD  anthology  of  proofs  of  Hia  existence  conferred  upon  Him  as  now, 
and  as  if  in  prompt  response,  He  has  revealed  to  several  of  the 
chosen,  simultaneously,  new  ways  out  of  agnosticism.  To  our  neo* 
agnostic  episteraological  theologians,  God  is  not  unknowable,  He  is 
not  even  unknown;  nay,  He  is  knowledge  itself  even  of  the  exter- 
nal world.  MaUj  and  especially  our  academic  youth,  are  assumed  to 
be  floundering  m  vast  morasses  of  doubt  which  these  drainage  sys- 
tems will  turn  into  new  Edens,  wherein  man  again  talks  to  God  face 
to  face.  A  recent  writer,  after  a  long  diecussion  of  the  question 
**Does  God  grow?"  decides  it  In  the  affirmative,  because  His  human 
children  make  progress,  on  the  principle  that  to  encourage  their 
growth  either  indicates  or  else  stimulates  growth  in  Him.  God 
certainly  does  appear  to  be  growing  upon  the  epistemologists. 


NOTES  AIS^D  NEWS. 


Thb  Munich  Conorbbb. 

The  third  International  Congresa  of  Psychologista  will  oonvese  at 
Jdanich,  August  4-7^  lS9d.    Profeaaor  Lipps  will  preside. 

The  meetings  will  be  held  in  four  diviaions:  (1)  Psyoho- 
phyeiology;  (2)  PBVchology  of  the  Normal  Individual;  (3)  Pgy* 
cho- pathology;  and  (4)  Comparative  Psychology.  The  addreaa  of 
welcome  wiU  be  delivered  in  the  Univeraity  Aiu'a  on  the  morning  of 
Auguat  4. 

Women  are  accorded  the  same  privilegeB  as  men.  The  subsorlp- 
tion  fee  la  Mk.  15,  payable  to  the  Secretariat,  Max-Josephstrasae  2 
p.  t.(  Mlinohen,  Bavaria.  A  Tageblait,  which  will  be  issued  on  e&oh 
of  the  four  Congress  days,  will  supply  all  needful  information  on 
the  spot.  Titles  of  papers  to  be  read  should  reach  the  Secretariat 
before  May  16. 

Further  particulars,  as  to  nresidents  of  departments,  memhera  of 
committees,  subjects  included  under  departments ^  etc.i  may  be 
obtained  from  any  on©  of  the  editors  of  the  Jouknal. 

The  American  Psych oiiOQiCAi.  Abbociation. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  present  volume  of  the  JournaLt,  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  large  proportion  of  papers,  in  the  programme 
of  the  1894  meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  Association  at 
Princeton,  which  dealt  with  feeling  and  emotion.  The  programme 
of  the  fourth  meeting,  held  at  Philadelphia  last  Decemoer,  shows 
a  still  greater  lack  of  experimental  items.  Of  the  fourteen  com- 
munications (p.  307)  only  three  were  taken  from  the  field  of  ex* 
perimental  psychology,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  One  of  the 
others  was  an thropo metrical;  four  pathological,  and  one  gave  the 
results  of  a  research  in  comparative  psychology'.  The  rest  dealt 
with  problems  of  what  is  ordinarily  called  **  general  '*  psychology, 
i.  e.,  with  questions  of  system. 

The  retirement  of  the  experimentaliste, — emphasized  further  by 
the  proposal  to  devote  a  certain  amount  of  the  time  of  each  meet- 
ing to  philosophical  enquirieSj-^cannot  but  be  regretted.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  probably  inevitable.  The  understanding  of  an 
experimental  investigation,  and  the  appraising  of  its  resvdts,  de* 
mand  careful  and  repeated  reading;  it  is  hardly  possible  to  follow 
intelligently,  or  to  offer  intelligent  criticism,  when  method  and  re- 
sults are  thrown  into  lecture  form  and  the  lectnre  reduced  to  a 
compass  of  twenty  minutes.  Unless  the  meetings  are  allowed  to 
take  the  form  of  a  conversazione,  the  apparatus  employed  shown 
in  their  working,  and  the  results  made  to  speak  for  themselves  In 
charts  and  diagrams  arranged  near  the  apparatus,  it  would  seem 
that  the  drift  of  the  Association  must  continue  in  the  non-experi- 
mental direction.    It  is  not  that  the  systematic  psychologists  are 
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Dr.  Adolf  Meyer,  who  w«s  la«l  fall  appoinled  Docent  in 
al  Cisric  Unirenitj^  has,  with  the  kind  pemtiMioii  of  the  1 
~  I  of  tlie  Woroerter  Lunatic  Hoapilal,  and  of  Dr.  Qoinbj.  Ilie 

^  y  giTCtt  >  aiiiott  eoorae  of  IbcUihm  mad  dciaottrtgafioiiri 
tailiideiitaof  psjchologjsk  Clarit  Unhrvrallj.  In 
foniieryein  Ui«  teetarea  on  Itaia  soiiieolhad  bean  siT«B  by  Dr.O.S. 
Hallf  and  iBostrative  demonatzmtioaa  of  paAienta  wave  direotod  ^ 
him  and  by  Dr.  Qttinby.  The  preaeot  eomzva  did  no4  pratend  %o  tete 
the  aame  aoope  aa  the  one  of  former  yaaiB.  Th»  plan  mm  to  gtve 
in  ei^t  clinica,  of  two  or  three  boora'  chiralion,  A  ahorl  odlilne  of 
such  neurologic^  and  peychiatric  problems  aa  allow  of  dinloal 
demooetration* 

Ooe  departure  from  aimllar  conraea  waa  the  attempt  to  show  jost 
how  far  we  could  attribute  the  irarioua  symptoms  to  knowu  func- 
tional and  anatomical  lesions^  where  our  neurological  Tiewa  benn 
lo  leave  the  ground  of  obeenration  and  became  mere  logloal  la* 
feronoe,  and  where  we  entered  upon  pure  psychology. 

Tbm  flrst  two  clinica  were  devoted  to  caaea  demonatmtfns  ^^ 
nneral  {>lan  of  organisation  of  the  nervous  system  by  affiaetiona  of 
uie  '*  peripheral  '*  and  ^*  central "  motor  and  sensory  tract— periph* 
era!  paralysis,  infantile  paralysis,  lesions  of  the  pyramidal 
teaeta,  locomotor  ataxia,  polyneuritis,  hemiansBsthesia  and  hem* 
ianopaia  in  hemiplegia,  and  physical  sensori-motor  dftaordan. 
The  next  two  climes  dealt  with  the  various  forms  and  atagea  of 
Seaera]  paralysis,  leading  over  to  the  pure  psychoses,  pktients 
wHh  depreaelon  formed  tne  subject  of  the  next  clinic;  they  called 
for  an  analysis  of  the  various  symptom-complexes  of  neorasthenic 
hypochonoriaais,  melan^iaMa.  oay chases  with  fear,  delusional  in- 
aaai^  with  depression,  #  or;  an  attempt  was  made  to  sketch 
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a  plan  of  inveetigation  of  the  nosological  value  of  the  vaiioaB  pay- 
cfaical  features. 

The  oaaes  of  exaltation  and  of  excitement  were  treated  in  a 
fiimilar  way,  with  a  view  to  separate  the  purely  maniacal  svmptom- 
complex  from  that  of  delirinm  of  confusion  and  acute  dementia* 
Two  clinics  were  devoted  to  the  types  of  degeneration,  imbeoilll^, 
degeneration  in  the  period  of  puberty,  paranoia  and  circular  in- 
sanity, and  the  last  demonstration  covered  the  field  of  aenlle 
psyohoses. 

A  similar  and  somewhat  more  extensive  course  will  be  given  next 
year. 

Thb  E&nuAfnoH  of  Timb* 

The  following  instance  of  accurate  estimation  of  time  is  worth 
recording.  Last  May,  while  on  a  rough  mountain  tramp  of  about 
a  week,  the  writer  found  that  one  of  the  party,  Mr,  Walter  £« 
MageOp  Director  of  Physical  Culture  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia^ was  able  almost  invariably  to  give  the  time  within  a  very 
few  minutes  without  reference  to  his  watch,  without  looking  at  the 
son,  or  using  any  external  help.  He  was  quite  aware  of  the  power 
himself  y  and  could  to  some  extent  judge  what  his  mental  process  ] 
was,  vi2..  a  ver>' swift  review  and  estimate  of  the  lapse  of  time 
since  he  had  last  known  the  exact  hour  and  minute  i  the  events  and 
thoughts  of  the  interval,  he  said,  seemed  to  him  a  connected  chain, 
not  episodic,  and  measured  the  space  for  him  very  accurately.  Ho 
woula,  however,  give  the  time  as  exactly  on  waking  in  the  morn- 
ing as  if  the  interval  had  been  spent  in  conscious  activity;  there 
was  certainly,  therefore,  some  sub-conscious  estimate  involved. 
He  did  not  receive  even  unconscious  help  from  the  aspect  of  the  \ 
Hght,  or  any  such  indication,  for  the  time  was  given  as  accurately 
hours  after  dark  on  a  cloudy  night,  or  before  light  in  the  morning, 
as  in  clear  daylight.  If  asked  suddenly,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night,  he  would  require  an  interval  of  two  or  three  seconds  to 
make  the  estimate. 

On  a  second  mountain  trip  I  undertook  to  record  the  answers 
given,  and  compare  them  with  the  correct  time,  with  the  followin|r 
results,  all  recorded  promptly  either  by  myself  or  by  one  other  of 
the  party: 


Actual 
Time. 


June  13,  A.  M. 


F.  M. 


June  14,  A.  M. 


p.  M. 


June  15,  p.  M * 


Time  Htated 
by  Mr  M, 

8.40 
0.40 

11.00 

12.20 
1.52 
2.36 
3.40 
5.46 
9.26 

U.SO 
8.16 
8.50 
9.55 
2.45 
3.35 

12  00 
3.00 
3.20 

•9.20 


June  Id,  A. 


June  17,  p.  M . 
June  18,  A.  M. 

p.  M. 

June  19,  A.  M. 
Jane  20,  a.  m.^ 


p.  M. 


^nn.iei 

f   1.46 
I.]    2.05 

I  2.53 
1.29 
1.50 
9.00 
7.10 
3AH 
7.20 
5.56 
8.67 
9.30 
11.00 
3.00 


'  \  10.05 


7.20 

11.161 
1.45 
2.07 
2.64 
1.30 
1.55 
9.10 
7.00 
3.46 

'7.30 
5.56 
S.66 
9.36 

11.00 
8.00 

10.00 


^Glren  on  watclttff. 

*  Boused  suddenly  from  a  dose, 
a&kcd  the  time. 

*  Instantly  on  w»klxLg. 
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U  will  be  obaenred  that  the  nudtt  4lllereiio#— %b»  4 
mean— between  Mr.  Magee^a  eetimiitf*s  aed  tlie  i 
fw  neesed  in  round  amnbeiB  usually.    Wbev 

thmky  not  8o  much  ttmt  be  actuiftUy  brooghl  L^  ,^ 

point  finer  th&n  the  two-and-a-b&Llmuinlee  reqidml  lo 
flve  minute    intervals,  but  ratber  as  a  bumoroiis  %Bm.    Still, 
think  be  did  not  exact! v  know  bis  own  motive  in  giieaalng»  sw 
IM  rather  than  1.50,  3.07  rather  than  3  05,    It  will  be  dbeerved 
of  the  three  oocafiions  on  which  be  did  not  guess  in  round  uumi 
two  were  practically  exact  guesses. 

Mr.  Magee  did  not  refer  to  nis  watch  daring  these  days  exoepl 
verify  the  goeeees,— did  not  look  at  it  in  Uie  tnlenrali  bMPi 
them,  1  mean  (except  in  one  or  two  instanoea,  by  forgelfahlSie  ■ 
enough  to  affect  the  experiment;  and  even  this  did  not  happen 
all  before  the  last  two  or  three  days). 

Notes  were  kept  for  a  week  or  so  longer,  but  hav(«  »n  fort  una 
been  lost.  The  gueases  continued  as  accurate,  but  bolruytHl  n 
dency  to  follow  the  variations  of  Mr.  Mngoe's  own  watch,  whlcll*' 
proved  on  return  from  the  Uetch- Ho tchy,  where  the  week  waa 
spent,  to  have  changed  about  a  half  hour.  This  was  doubtless  due 
to  his  having  verified  each  guess  by  It^  and  thus  obtained  each  time 
a  new  starting  point  for  his  estimate  of  the  passage  of  time;  anil 
seems  to  show  that  his  estimate  was  thus  not  carried  un  steadily 
from  day  to  day,  but  from  hour  to  hour,  and  was  st  bottom  bnnna 
on  the  watch.  This  is  in  accord  with  his  own  theory,  that  h*  'i  < 

the  power  of  exact  estimate  of  time  from  tht»  habit  of  liU  u  i 

which  everything  is  exactly  timed.     Another  thing  thnt  mMMiin 
indicate    the    same    origin    of    the  powor^  Ih   that    iltirUig    term* 
^time  he  does  not  have  it,  depending  on  Uie  okiuk.    Hh  himdulf  sayi 
'hat  he  **  cannot  do  it  in  the  house,  when  ho  has   his  work  on   hli 
"As  soon,  however,  as  he  is  off  for  an  outing,  tho   hiiblt 
ing  off  time  returns. 


A  OORBscnoK. 


Dr.  E.  Watanabe  asks  us  to  pubtish  Die  following:—- 

^^  In  noticing  my  paper  upon  *  Two  Points  in  Reaction*  time  Wt* 
perimentation  '  (this  Journal,  VoL  VL,  21),  M*  Binet(^nnli 
loei^ue,  1894^  p.  464)  makes  the  following  remarks: 

^'<1)    '11  [the  author]  donne   une  solxantaine  de  inactions  d'ui 
suiet  (lue-m^me,  probablement.  )*    I  give,  as  a  matter  of  fart,  foti 
tables  from  three  subjects  (see  pp.  410,  412)>    And  I  staU'  ^)' 

that  1  had  at  my  disposal  Profesnor  Titchener*s   I^elpslg  \ 

(PhU,  Stud..  VoL  VIII.,  138)  and  Mr.  Hill's  and  my  own  CorrM^u  .t*- 
perimenta  (this  Journal,  VoL  VL»  2).  I  also  say  (p  4U)  that  my 
tables  were  *  chosen  at  random  from  a  large  number.* 

**{2)  The  sentence  quoted  above  continues:  *(Un  su]et)  qui  A 
QhercJi€  d'apprecier  ohaqae  r^aotton.^  L  s*,  sa  the  oonteit  shoii^ii.  to 
•slimate  its  duration.    This  Is  not  true.    1  definitely  si  \i\ 

my  object  was  to  obtain  a  qualitative  analysis  ( pp.  400,  4 1 
aoft  an  eaUniate  of  time. 

^(S>  * n  (the  author]  paralt  fgnorer  complM«iis#fii  tioe  Htihtfrtihm 
Mnomielles.'  The  title  of  M.Binel^s  paper  !•:  ' 
dt  to  durie  dons  tes  temps  de  rSaeUcmJ  Jto  meoUry 
stty,  as  li  dealt  with  a  dlffef#ot  problem  fron  |h 
was  eofifid*  I  adiniL  howeTer,  Ihal  I  mk^  hm\ 
tton  etoinr  bj  fjistaodiiff  If*  Bf  nei^e  arildfi  aa  eo  i 
wldcb  I  had  M  liiteiitloiftM dMUog  with/' 
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NeW8* 


Dr.  W.  G.  Smith  has  been  appointed  Profeesor  of  Biyeha.^^ 
Sioith  College,  Dr,  U.  Nicholfi,  Lecturer  in  Psychology  at  the «        _ 
Hopkins  University,  and  J>r.  H.  C»  Warren,  Professor  of  Ezperi- 
mental  PBychology  at  Princeton. 

Profeesor  Wundt,  yielding  at  laet  to  the  many  requests  made  t 
him,  has  prepared  an  Ontlijte  of  P»ycholog$/ .     The  work  is  intends  ^ 
primarily  as  a  handbook  to   his  lecture  course  in  general  psy^^ 
chology. 

Professor  Baldwin  haa  in  the  ]>re88  the  second  volume  of 
Mental  Development  ( "  Interpretations  **).    Professor  Tltchener  ] 
in   the  preea  an   Ouiline  of  P»^chologyt  which  aims  to  do  for       „ 
unior  student  in  Colleges  and  Universities  what  is  done  by  Wondt's 

ctures  for  the  educated  public  at  large. 

Professor  E.  B.  Delabarre  takes  Professor  Munsterberg^s  pi 
at  Harvard  University  for  next  year. 

Professor  E.  Hering  succeeds  the  late  Carl  Ludwig  Ln  the  chair  i 
Phy8iolog>^  at  Leipzig. 

MesBrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  will  publish  In  1897  a  Dictionary  of  PbSi 
09ophy^  edited  by  Professor  Baldwin.  The  technical  terms  em- 
ployed  by  experimental  psychology  will  be  defined,  and  their  his* 
lory  summarized. 

A  new  philosophical  journal^  entitled  KwiUatudiBny  under  the 
editorial  care  of  Prof.  H.  Vaihinger  of  Halle,  and  an  international 
board  of  assistants^  including  many  distinguished  names,  is  anl 
nounced  by  Leopold  Voss,  Hamburg  and  Leipzig. 
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ON  MUSCULAE  MEMORY. 


Bt  Theodate  L.  Smith. 


While  a  vast  amount  of  minate  and  laborioas  study  hi 
been  given  to  the  investigation  of  the  sensory  side  of  pty* 
chical  activity,  exijerimental  research  has  as  yet  accom-^ 
pushed  relatively  little  in  the  realm  of  central  pt^ychology.J 
This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  in  the  order  of  genetic  de- 
velopment the  senses  come  first,  and  partially  also  to  the 
increasing  difficolty  of  reducing  the  more  complex  mental 
processes  to  experimental  t^rms. 

Memory,  imagination,  attention^  wiU^  and  the  affective 
Btates  famish  but  short  chapters  In  the  history  of  experi- 
mental psychology  in  comparison  with  the  nnmerODa 
sometimes  dreary  pages  which  record  the  patient  and  paiati 
taking  labor  of  the  psychophysicista.  Yet  il  is  to  tbt 
anfinished  chapters  that  pedagogy  looks  lor  the  aid  which  it' 
rigbtfally  seeks  from  psychology^  and  it  is  here  that  pfiy- 
chology  mnst  find  its  practical  jaatificatioQ« 

The  present  research  was  soggested  by  an  buddent  m   (^j:i 
neetion  with  Edith  Thomas,  a  child  deaf  and  blind   from   her 
fofirth  year,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  incident,  ab<mt  nine 
old.    This  child  waa  tested   by  Professor  Ormhr     ^    "     fl 
Washington  as  to  her  ability  to  reproduce  by  tn 
tioQ  the  mavemente  of  the  throat  and  mouth  involved  In 
articolate  speeeb*    She  succeeded  fairly  well,  prooound 
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the  letter  K,  which  offers  x>ecnliar  difficulty  to  deaf  mutes, 
with  unusual  distinctness.  When  asked  to  repeat  the  letter 
some  hours  later,  she  called  with  an  almost  perfect  enuncia- 
tion, '*  Kitty,  Kitty,  Kitty/'  Investigation  revealed  the  fact 
that  when  at  the  age  of  four  years  the  gradual  loss  of  speech 
had  followed  that  of  sight  and  hearing,  the  last  intelligible 
word  spoken  by  the  child  was  '*  Kitty."  The  reproduction 
was  unconscious,  the  child  having  absolutely  no  idea  of  what 
she  had  done.  It  was  not,  then,  a  reproduction  of  the  word 
as  heard  or  as  associated  with  something  seen, but  of  a  muscu- 
lar movement,  which,  latent  for  five  years,  was  recalled  by 
the  suggestion  of  a  similar  movement.  This  incident  sug- 
gested that  possibly,  under  normal  conditions,  the  muscles 
play  a  greater  part  in  our  memories  than  we  are  accustomed 
to  assign  to  them. 

Every  teacher  has  observed  children  busily  moving  their 
tongue  and  lips  during  the  memorizing  of  a  lesson,  x>6rhaps 
without  thinking  that  the  movement  was  not  a  mere  habit, 
bat  a  real  aid  in  the  process  of  memorizing.  One  case  has 
been  reported  to  me  of  a  teacher  who  reproved  a  child  for 
moving  his  lips,  and  added,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  it 
was  a  bad  habit  and  prevented  giving  full  attention  to  the 
lesson.  Anyone  can  find  in  his  own  experience  familiar  ex- 
amples of  memorizing  done  by  the  muscles  ;  music,  of  which 
not  a  note  can  be  recalled  by  sight,  and  whose  auditory  image 
is  indistinct,  may  yet  reside  in  the  fingers. 

The  movements  of  writing,  walking,  dancing,  and  repeti- 
tion of  familiar  phrases,  all  tend  to  become  automatic,  that  is 
to  say,  we  dismiss  them  from  the  higher  cortical  centres 
where  consciousness  is  an  accompaniment,  to  the  keeping  of 
the  lower  centres  whose  functioning  is  attended  by  a  mini- 
mum of  consciousness. 

In  such  cases  the  motor  idea  itself  sinks  below  the 
threshold  of  consciousness  and  only  the  expression  remains. 
As  to  the  dependence  of  the  movement  for  its  reproduction 
on  the  motor  idea,  we  have  only  to  recall  the  difficulty  which 
we  experience  in  attempting  to  make  any  muscular  move- 
ment of  which  we  have  no  previous  experience,  and  there- 
fore no  clear  mental  image  of  it,  in  order  to  realize  that  the 
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jnetital  image  o!  a  motion  and  the  actual  movement  are  but 
two  sides  of  one  process*  Prof.  James'  familiar  statement 
that  we  learn  to  skate  in  summer  and  to  swim  in  winter,  Is  an 
illustration  of  this.  In  this  connection  also,  it  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  noted  by  Major  Powell  that  those  Indian  tribes 
whose  religious  rites  are  connected  with  dancings  say  of  the 
nninitiated,  **  He  does  not  understand  it,  because  he  has  not 
danced  it  out." 

These  miscellaneous  facts  were  all  suggestive  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  muscular  or  motor  element  in  memory  might 
be  reduce<l  to  a  laboratory  problem  and  investigated  by  ex- 
perimental methods. 

The  amount  of  experimental  work  on  Memory  already  ac- 
con)i>lished  is  very  small.  Investigations  of  the  effect  of 
repetition  and  rhythm,^  the  memory  span,-  and  some  com- 
parisons of  the  relative  value  of  the  disparate  senses^* 
chiefly  sight  and  hearing,  in  memory  constitute  the  principal 
points  toward  which  research  has  been  directed.  The  Memory 
of  tones  has  been  investigate  by  Wolfe.*  The  first  psycholo- 
gist to  attempt  a  definite  memory  problem  was  Hermann  El>- 
binghaus,  who  undertook  and  carried  out  in  person  a  series 
of  experiments  little  short  of  heroic. 

Out  of  the  eleven  vowels  and  diphthongs  and  the  simple  con- 
sonants of  the  German  alphabet^  he  formed  twenty-three 
hundred  syllables^  each  com ]>osed  of  a  vowel  or  diphthong  be- 
tween two  consonants*  These  he  mixed  together,  and,  pick- 
ing them  up  without  prearranged  order,  formed  series  of 
varying  lengths.  His  experiments  were  chiefly  upon  the 
memory  span  and  the  effec»ts  of  i*epetition.  His  method  of 
learning  the  syllables  was  to  read  aloud  in  a  monotonous 
voice  series  of  nonsense  syllables  of  varions  lengths,  regnlat- 
ing  the  rapidity  of  reading  by  the  strokes  of  a  metronome, 
until  the  series  could  be  just  repitjdnced  without  error*  In 
ease  of  an  error,  the  series  was  read  through  to  the  end  ond 
a  fresh  beginning  made.    The  nomber  of  rep' 


)  Ehbtnghaus,  **  Ueber  das  Gedniichtnlss.'^   Letpat . 

*  Jac»oba  a.nd  Bryant,  Mind,  XTT.  ui>.  75  fteq, 

*  MUnsterberg  &  Bigham,  /  'at  B«,%,  Voi 

*  Wulfe,  **  Ueber  das  Tougtji**..  ......^h." 
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sary  lor  series  of  different  lengths  was  recorded,  and  after 
certain  intervals  of  time,  varying  from  ten  minutes  to  one  or 
two  days,  or  even  longer  x>eriods  of  time,  the  number  of  rep- 
etitions necessary  for  releaming  the  syllable  was  recorded. 

By  this  means  he  obtained  a  standard  for  measuring  the 
degree  of  forgetfulness.  It  was  found  that  the  process 
of  forgetting  was,  at  first,  slow,  and  then  progressed 
more  rapidly,  and  finally  very  slowly  again.  An  hour  after 
the  series  had  first  been  memorized,  the  process  of  forgetting 
had  so  far  advanced  that  more  than  half  the  time  originally 
employed  was  necessary  for  releaming  the  series.  Alter 
eight  hours  had  elapsed,  two-thirds  of  the  original  time  was 
required  for  releaming,  and  a  month  later  about  four-fifths. 
These  numerical  relations  Ebbinghaus  expresses  approxi- 
mately by  the  following  formula:  <<The  quotients  of  the 
amounts  retained  by  the  amounts  forgotten  are  to  each  other 
inversely  as  the  logarithms  of  the  various  x>6riods  of  time 
that  have  elapsed." 

In  memorizing  poetry  Ebbinghaus  found  that  the  verses  of 
a  given  poeip  (Don  Juan)  can  be  retained  ten  times  as  easily 
as  a  series  of  nonsense  syllables  of  similar  length.  While 
this  precise  statement  is  questionable,  it  undoubtedly  exem- 
plifies the  law  that  associated  ideas  are  far  more  easily  re- 
tained than  dissociated  ones,  as  in  the  case  ol  nonsense  sylla- 
bles. 

This  research  ol  Ebbinghaus  remained  the  only  important 
experimental  work  on  memory  until  the  work  of  Miiller  and 
Schumann  (published  in  1893  in  the  Zeiischrift  fur  Psf/- 
cJiologie),  This  work  was  an  investigation  ol  the  methods 
ol  Ebbinghaus.  Ebbinghaus'  experiments  had  all  been 
made  upon  one  subject,  himsell,  and  without  any  special  in- 
vestigation ol  the  effects  of  rhythm  and  association  upon  his 
series  of  syllables.  Miiller  and  Schumann  made  these  points 
the  subject  ol  minute  and  carelul  investigation,  their  experi- 
ments extending  over  a  period  ol  nearly  five  years.  The  lol- 
lowing  very  briel  summary  gives  the  more  important  results 
ol  their  work.  In  series  ol  syllables  taken  in  the  promis- 
cuous order  of  Ebbinghaus,  the  lollowing  effects  ol  associa- 
tion are  observable  : 
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Ease  of  learning  is  increased, 

L  If  two  or  more  successive  syllables  have  the  same  in- 
itial consonant  ;- 

IL     If  two  successive  syliables  form  a  rhyme  ; 

IlL  If  two  saccessive  syllables  contain  the  same  vowel  or 
diphthong ; 

IV.  If  the  final  consonant  of  a  syllable  is  the  same  as  the 
initial  consonant  of  the  syllable  immediately  following  ; 

V.  If  two  or  more  syllables  form  a  word  or  phrase,  or  if 
the  syllable  itself  is  a  word. 

VI.  Unusual  combinations  and  those  especially  difBcult 
to  pronounce  were  a  hindrance  to  learning. 

VII.  Khythm  was  found  to  have  a  distinctly  favorable  in* 
fluence  upon  learning  ;  syllables  which  had  once  formed  part 
of  a  metrical  foot  tending  to  be  associated  more  closely  in  all 
future  combinations  than  syllables  not  so  united. 

To  the  authors  of  all  this  detailed  and  laborious  work 
upon  the  material  and  method  of  memory  work,  the  tJiankB  of 
later  investigators  are  due,  and  with  this  material,  nonsense 
syllables,  formed  and  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  results 
of  Miiller  and  Schumann  and  altered  so  as  to  adapt  them  to 
the  English  language,  the  first  experiments  of  the  present 
problem  were  made. 
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Z  -=  ( -shaped  piece  of  metal. 
B  ^  battery. 
8  ^  switch. 
M  ^  magnetd. 
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R  s  rotating  bar. 

F  "^  «hntter. 

8'  -  uplral  spring.  

W  =  wires  leading  to  clock. 


DescripHon  of  Apparatus. 

An  automatic  shutter,  devised  by  Dr.  G.  C.  Sanford,  wm 
B  the  means  of  presenting  the  different  aeries  to  the 
iQfefieet.  This  consisted  of  a  board  which  could  he  tilted  at 
any  cenvenient  angle,  to  which  was  fixed  by  brass  supports 
a  rotating  bar.    To  this  wae  fastened  a  strip  of  pastet>oard  of 
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oonyenient  size.  At  the  end  of  the  bar  were  a  iMdr  of  magnets, 
brought  into  connection  with  the  rod  by  an  (-8hai>ed  piece  of 
iron. 

An  electric  drcnit  being  made,  the  attraction  of  the 
heayiest  part  of  the  metal  toward  the  centre  of  the  magnets 
oansed  the  rotation  of  the  bar  and  raised  the  strip  of  paste- 
board. A  light  spiral  spring  fastened  to  an  upright  screw 
rogolated  the  force  of  the  movementi  and  threw  the  shntter 
back  when  the  drcnit  was  broken. 

This  shntter  was  electrically  connected  with  a  pendnlnra 
dock  movement)  to  whidi  were  attached  two  commntatorsi 
eadi  consisting  of  a  rubber  disc  having  eighty  degrees  of 
brass  let  into  the  drcnmference.  Ck>nnection  was  made  by 
two  striiw  of  metal  fastened  to  the  framework,  and  so  bent 
as  to  tondi  the  discs.  The  dock  movement  was  so  adjusted 
that  each  disc  made  one  complete  revolution  in  ninety  seconds, 
and  in  such  rdation  to  each  other  that  the  drcnit  was  made 
in  onCi  two  seconds  earlier  than  in  the  other.  The  former 
was  connected  with  an  ordinary  tdegraph  sounder  and  the 
oOier  with  the  shutter.  The  dock  bdng  set  in  motion,  a 
warning  signal  was  given  to  the  subject  by  the  sounder,  and 
two  seconds  later  the  shutter  was  raised  and  remained  up  for 
twenty  seconds,  the  warning  signal  being  repeated  two  seconds 
before  its  fall.  The  clockwork  was  placed  in  a  separate 
room,  and  wires  carried  across  to  the  shutter,  in  order  that  the 
attention  of  the  subject  might  not  be  distracted  by  the  ticking. 
A  switch  was  introduced  into  the  circuit,  so  that  the  interval 
of  the  break  could  be  doubled  or  tripled  if  desired. 

In  the  present  research  two  x>oints  in  the  problem  have 
been  considered : 

I.  To  investigate  the  complex  of  throat,  tongue  and  lip 
movements  involved  in  articulation,  and  to  determine  their 
influence  ux>on  the  memory  of  syllables. 

II.  To  investigate  the  muscle  memory  proper,  i.  e.,  mem- 
ory of  movements. 

In  carrying  out  the  proi>osed  series  of  experiments,  condi- 
tions were  made  as  normal  as  i>ossible  consistently  with  the 
demands  of  experimentation.  The  subject  was  comfortably 
seated  in  a  well-lighted,  quiet  room  and  a  screen  placed  be- 
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tween  bim  and  the  experimenter,  so  that  extraneous  ideas 
might  be  excluded  as  far  as  possible* 

Experiments  of  the  First  Series, 

The  irst  experiment  proposal  was  to  find  some  means  of 
inhibiting  the  action  of  the  muscles  involved  in  articulation, 
in  order  to  compare  the  series  thus  learned  with  those  learned 
under  normal  conditions. 

Various  means  of  inhibiting  the  movement  of  the  muscles 
of  the  throat  and  mouth  were  tried.  The  subject  was  required 
to  memorize  while  counting  aloud, — one,  two,  three,  one,  two, 
three,— practice  being  continued  until  the  counting  became  as 
nearly  automatic  as  possible.  Similar  experiments  were  also 
tried,  using  a  sustained  musical  note  as  the  means  of  inhi- 
bition. The  syllable  sol  was  used  as  inhibiting  action  in  a 
greater  number  of  muscles  than  any  other  syllable  used  in 
musical  notation. 

In  a  series  of  one  hundred  experiments,  each  with  the  count- 
ing and  sustained  musical  note,  the  per  cent*  of  difference  in 
the  results  was  so  small  as  to  be  practically  negligible.  The 
counting  was  finally  adopted  as  the  better  method,  because 
unmusical  subjects  proved  to  l>e  somewhat  diffident  alK)ut 
sustaining  a  musical  note,  and  so  required  more  preliminary 
practice  to  overcome  the  distraction  of  attention  due  to  this 
t^use. 

Each  series  of  syllables  was  shown  for  twenty  seconds,  the 
subject  being  requested  to  repeat  aloud  as  many  as  he  could 
remember  as  soon  as  the  shutter  was  closed.  Errors  were 
recorded  under  three  heads  : 

I.  Displacements  in  the  order  of  the  series.  II.  Wrong 
syllables.     Ill,  Forgotten  syllables. 

Under  this  last  heading  a  subdivision  into  syllables  omitted 
from  portions  of  the  series,  and  those  forgotten  at  the  end  of 
the  series^  was  made.  This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  snbject  to  give  more 
attention  to  one  part  of  the  series  than  another,  the  record  of 
errors  immediately  showing  any  tendency  to  devote  attention 
to  the  first  five  or  six  syllables  instead  of  rtsading  tbe  whole 
iaries  evenly.     The  subject  was  always  experimented  oil  at 
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the  same  hoar  of  the  day,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  under  the 
same  eonditions  of  health,  fatigue,  exercise,  etc.,  a  record 
being  kept  of  any  deviation  from  the  nsnal  conditions. 

The  actual  experiments  from  which  results  have  been  tabu- 
lated were  made  upon  five  subjects,  one  of  whom  was  a 
trained  psychologist,  two  had  had  several  years  of  general 
pnustice  in  iwychological  exi>erimentation,  one  was  entirely 
unaooustomed  to  iwychologieal  work,  and  one,  though  un- 
practiced  in  iwychological  work,  was  of  scientific  training  in 
biological  work.  All  were  given  a  sufficient  amount  of 
special  practice  to  render  the  counting  as  nearly  automatic  as 
possible,  and  to  reduce  the  mean  variation  of  their  records  to 
a  minimum.  The  daily  hours  of  experimentation  for  each 
person  were  the  same,  an  important  precaution,  as  the  mem- 
ory curve  varies  greatly  at  different  honrs  of  the  day.  ^ 

Bach  subject  was  given  one  hundred  syllables,  that  is,  ten 
series  consisting  of  ten  syllables  each,  at  one  sitting.  This 
number  was  decided  upon  after  various  trials,  which  proved 
that  a  greater  number  of  experiments  at  one  time  brought  in 
an  element  of  fatigue  which  rendered  the  record  unreliable. 
At  first,  series  with  and  without  counting  were  alternated, 
but  as  this  was  found  to  produce  interference  on  account  of  a 
tendency  of  the  subject  to  count  during  the  learning  of  series 
to  be  learned  without  counting,  a  change  was  made  to  the 
method  of  giving  ten  series  with  counting  on  one  day,  and 
ten  series  without  counting  on  the  following  day.  No  series 
was  ever  repeated,  as  after  once  having  been  recited  the 
auditory  element  was  introduced.  A  careful  record  was  kept 
of  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  subject,  and  any 
series  showing  a  marked  degree  of  variation  from  the  normal, 
which  could  be  accounted  for  as  the  result  of  fatigue,  inatten- 
tion or  extraneous  disturbance,  was  excluded  from  the  final 
averages.  Each  subject  was  requested  at  the  close  of  an  ex- 
X>eriment  to  rex>ort  any  introspective  observations  of  chance 
associations,  such  as  nicknames  or  suggested  words,  and 
especially  anything  connected  with  the  motor  images.  Many 
valuable  hints  were  gained  in  this  way.    The  following  fact 

*  Cf.  Bergstrom,  Am.  Journal  of  Psychology,  p.  246. 
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was  reported  by  all  five  subjects.  At  first,  the  connting  pro- 
duced actual  JaliibitioQ  of  the  motor  image  as  well  as  of  the 
overt  act.  To  illustrate  thiSj  let  anyooe  try  the  experiment, 
quoted  by  Prof.  James  ^  from  Strieker,  of  trying  to  pronoiioce 
mentally  the  word  '^bubble"  with  the  lips  held  widely  apart 
so  as  to  effectually  prevent  any  attempt  at  actual  pronuncia- 
tion, or  holdiui?:  the  throat  open^  aa  in  yawning,  attempt  to 
mentally  pronounce  **  giggle.*'  It  will  be  found  that  at  first 
the  mental  image  is  blurred  and  indistinct*  After  practice, 
however,  the  motor  idea  became  separable  from  the  actual 
muscular  movements,  and  it  became  possible  to  pronounce 
the  syllables  mentally  with  greater  or  less  distinctness,  while 
the  muscles  through  which  the  motor  idea  would  normally 
discharge  were  actually  occupied  in  the  movements  of 
counting. 

None  of  the  five  subjeet^s  exhibited  the  distinct  types  of 
visual,  auditory  and  motor  memories,  so  emphasized  by 
Ribot  and  the  French  school  of  psychologists,  but  two  of 
them,  brother  and  sister,  showed  a  somewhat  marked  pi-e* 
dominance  of  the  motor  element,  as  is  shown  by  the  tables, 
and  these  two  complained  of  some  blurring  of  the  mental  pro- 
DUDciation,  especially  if  the  combination  of  letters  was  an 
imusual  one,  or  presented  marked  difficulty  of  pronunciation. 

The  presence  of  the  mot^r  image  of  the  syllables  during  the 
counting  was  also  shown  by  a  tendency  of  the  syllables  to 
interpolate  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  counting.  Cases 
of  this  occurred  repeatedly  in  all  five  subjects,  most  frequently 
in  the  slight  breaks  of  the  counting  caused  by  taking  breath, 
but  also  at  other  times.  lu  a  few  cases,  the  subject  when 
questioned  at  the  close  of  a  series  had  no  recollection  of  the 
interpolation.  Whether  there  was  consciousness  of  the  error 
at  the  time  it  was  committed  cannot  be^  stated,  its  no  ques* 
tions  were  asked  until  after  the  series  had  been  recited. 

The  following  tables  are  based  on  the  record  of  the  total 
numl)er  of  errors  made  by  each  subject  for  one  thousand  syl- 
lables, the  vertical  columns  showing  the  nnmlier  of  errors  for 
eaeb  series  of  ten,  taken  in  the  order  of  presentation.     The 
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footing  of  the  vertical  oolnmns  shows  the  average  error  for 
each  day's  record  of  one  hundred  syllables.  The  averages 
taken  horizontally  give  the  average  of  error  for  the  series 
taken  in  the  order  of  their  presentation,  i.  e.,  for  the  total 
number  of  series  presented,  first,  second,  third,  etc.  The 
summation  table  shows  the  percentage  of  difference  in  the 
series  due  to  the  counting. 


Subject  J.  P.  H.    Table  showing  the  errors  for  100  series  of  non- 
syllables  with  pronunciation  inhibited  by  counting. 


Dee.ia 

18. 

10. 

SOL 

Jan.  & 

7. 

0. 

14. 

24. 

S8. 

At. 

7 

8 

8 

7 

7 

9 

7.3 

7 

9 

8 

8 

10 

8 

8.4 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

10 

8.1 

9 

8 

10 

8 

8 

8 

8.1 

6 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7.6 

8 

8 

6 

9 

8 

8 

7.4 

8 

7 

7 

7 

9 

8 

7.4 

8 

8 

9 

8 

8 

8 

7.9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

6 

8 

10 

8.1 

7 

8 

10 

8 

8 

8 

6 

7.9 

6.9 

7.6 

8.0 

8.1 

7.6 

8.2 

7.9 

7.9 

8.3 

7.7 

7.82 

Subject  J.  P.  H.    Table  showing  the  errors  for  100  series  of  non- 
sense syllables  under  normal  conditions. 


Dec.l2. 

19. 

Jan.  a 

10. 

16. 

i«. 

21. 

22. 

25. 

29. 

Av. 

6 

5 

5 

6 

7 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6.5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

8 

7 

5 

7 

7 

6.6 

8 

8 

6 

7 

5 

7 

7 

5 

7 

7 

6.7 

6 

5 

8 

5 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

5 

6.& 

7 

6 

7 

4 

8 

6 

7 

6 

7 

7 

6.5 

6 

7 

5 

6 

6 

8 

6 

8 

6 

6 

6.4 

8 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6.6 

6 

6 

8 

6 

7 

7 

8 

6 

8 

5 

6.7 

5 

7 

6 

5 

5 

7 

8 

7 

6 

7 

6.a 

6 

6 

8 

6 

5 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6.3 

6.4 

6.3 

6.6 

6.7 

6.3 

7.1 

7.1 

6.8 

6.8 

6.3 

6.49 

ON   MUSCULAR   MEMORY. 

Table  showing  clasaifioation  of  errors  given  in  two  preceding  table 


SuBJB<jn% 

<c> 

(0) 

J.  P,H. 

F. 

D. 

w. 

26 
14 
24 
17 
14 
22 
22 
18 
21 
22 

Tot^l 

P. 

D. 

W 

Totftl* 

Dec,  lOth 

*^    13th 
"    10th 
**    20th 
Jan.    3rd 
*^     7th 
"     »th 
'*    14th 
**    24th 
"    28th 

39 

m 

50 

57 
56 
57 
57 
58 
50 
51 

4 

8 

7 
6 
3 

3 
6 
4 

~  "  1 

Dec.  12th 
**    19th 

Jan.    8th 
*'    10th 
"     16th 
**     16th 
"    21gt 
•*    22nd 
**    25th 
**    29th 

38 
36 
42 
38 
37 
40 
40 
39 
40 
36 

6 
2 

1 

3 
4 
4 
3 
2 

20 
26 
22 
17 
23 
27 
27 
21 
26 
27 

637 

45 

200 

782 

386 

28 

235 

649 

(0)  =  eeries  with  counting:   (o)  ^  normal  aeriee;  F,  -  ByllableB> 
forgotten;  D.  =  syUablea  displaced;  W.  =  eyllablee  wrong. 

Subject  E.  C.  8.     Table  showing  the  errors  for  100  series  of  oon- 
Bense  syllables  with  the  pronnndation  inhibited  by  eoanting. 


Dec.  % 

a 

a 

m 

la 

la 

jm).  a 

T. 

la 

28. 

Ay. 

4 

6 

3 

8 

5 

6.9 

8 

8 

e 

6.6 

7 

5 

4 

66 

9 

8 

6 

6.6 

7 

8 

6 

10 

7.1 

6 

8 

7 

6.8 

7 

6 

8 

7.0 

7 

7 

6 

6.6 

8 

7 

8 

7.0 

10 

7 

4 

7.1 

7.2 

6.4 

7.9 

6.6 

6.9 

6.7 

6.1 

6.8 

6.8 

7.1 

6.70 

J 

Subj 

ectE 

.0.8. 

Table  showing  the  errors  for  100  series  of  non- 

sense 

syllables  under  normal  conditions* 

Ou©.* 

1 

a 

9. 

la 

t7. 

aa 

jttiLa 

a 

SI. 

At, 

6 

4 

i 

i.6 

7 

6 

6 

6.8 

7 

d 

7 

6 

6 

6.9 

7 

8 

4 

6.7 

6 

4 

4 

6.1 

6 

3 

fi 

5 

0 

5.4 

7 

6 

4 

6.6 

7 

7 

7 

6.7 

6 

6 

4     > 

6,:i 

8 

6 

6 

r> 

6.4 

6.4 

6.1 

6.0 

6.A 

6.41 
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Table  showing  olasaifloation  of  errors  given  in  two  preceding 
tables. 


(c)                  1 

m 

SVBJSCT, 

1 

E.ca 

F. 

D. 

W. 

TotaL 

F. 

a 

W. 

TotAl 

Deo.  tod 

01 

17 

Bee.    2nd 

84 

24 

"     8rd 

25 

82 

"      5th 

21 

U 

29 

"      6th 

88 

18 

28 

"      flth 

20 

11 

29 

"    10th 

81 

20 

"      9th 

23 

24 

«    18th 

27 

41 

**  mh 

19 

25 

«    mh 

27 

25 

"    17th 

17 

30 

Jan.  8rd 

88 

14 

"    20th 

25 

17 

"      7th 

20 

89 

Jan.  6th 

12 

m 

«    16th 

28 

86 

''    mh 

IB 

21 

"    23rd 

20 

88 

670 

"     21St 

20 

2 

27 

• 

809 

67 

294 

1 

219 

66 

269  1  544 

Sabject  E 

.H.L. 

Table  showing  the  errors  for  100  series  of  non- 

senae  syllables  with  pronanoiation  inhibited  by  counting. 

D«a7.» 

11. 

i& 

i& 

21. 

Jan  2. 

0. 

0. 

1ft. 

18. 

Av. 

5 

5 

8 

8 

6 

8 

4 

2 

8 

4 

4.8 

5 

4 

4 

5 

4 

6 

4 

8 

5 

6 

45 

5 

7 

6 

5 

6 

8 

8 

5 

7 

5 

6.2 

6 

6 

5 

9 

8 

5 

6 

7 

6 

3 

6.1 

9 

5 

5 

8 

6 

3 

5 

5 

5 

4 

5.5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

4 

5 

3 

5 

6      -     4 

4.9 

8 

7 

6 

6 

6 

9 

7 

4 

3      1     3 

5.8 

6 

6 

5 

7 

5 

6 

6 

4 

4      1     7 

6.5 

9 

6 

6 

5 

5 

6 

3 

5 

6       i     9 

5.9 

8 

5 

7 

8 

9 

7 

8 

5 

4           7 

6.8 

6.6 

6.7 

6.8        6.1 

5.9 

5.6 

5.3 

4.6 

4.8   1    5  2 

1 

5.55 

Subject  E.  H.  L.    Table  showing  the  errors  for  100  series  of  non- 
sense svHables  learned  under  normal  conditions. 


Dec.7,9 

12. 

17. 

19. 

23. 

Jan.  4.  , 

7. 

11. 

13. 

Id. 

Av. 

4 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

1 

4 

4 

2 

3.0 

2 

6 

4 

5 

4 

4 

2 

5 

2 

4 

2.8 

7 

8 

6 

3 

5 

6 

3 

3 

4 

5 

4.9 

7 

4 

4 

2 

4 

6 

2 

6 

5 

6 

4.6 

5 

4 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

2 

2 

3.6 

6 

4 

6 

2 

4 

8 

6 

3 

4 

7 

5.0 

5 

5 

1 

3 

5 

6 

5 

5 

1 

1 

3.7 

5 

3 

5 

6 

3 

4 

5 

3 

3 

6 

4.2 

4 

8 

5 

5 

4 

4 

5 

4 

2 

5 

4.6 

5 

6 

5 

4 

6 

5 

1 

4 

« 

4 

4.5 

5.0 

5.3 

4.1 

3.5 

4.1 

5.0 

3.5 

4.2 

8.0 

4.2 

4.19 

ON   MUB€ULAB   MEMORY* 
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Subject  E.  H.  L.    Table  showing  classification  of  errors  given  In 
two  preceding  tables. 


SUBJICT. 

CO 

Total. 

E,H.  L. 

F. 

D. 

w. 

Dec.  T&9 

60 

1 

16 

**    11th 

32 

16 

9 

"    ISth 

32 

JO 

16 

*'    18th 

41 

4 

16 

"      2lBt 

36 

10 

13 

Jan.  2nd 

46 

2 

9 

**      ftth 

47 

1 

5 

"      »th 

27 

0 

9 

**    15th 

36 

2 

11 

*•    18th 

29 

7 

16 

374 

6S 

119 

660 

Bee*    7&9 
"    12th 

**  17th 
**  19th 
**  23rd 
Jan.  4th 
*•  7th 
**  11th 
**  13th 
"     16th 


(o) 


P.        D. 


313 


28     78 


419 


Sablect  C.  Q.    Table  showing  errors  for  100  series  of  nonsense 
syllahles  with  pronunciation  inhibited  by  counting. 


Dec.  It. 

13. 

18. 

90. 

Jul  2. 

1. 

T. 

It, 

16. 

17. 

At. 

7 

10 

8 

10 

9 

10 

8 

8.1 

7 

10 

6 

6 

8 

7.3 

10 

8 

7 

7 

6 

8 

7.6 

8 

8 

10 

10 

6 

8 

7.9 

6 

10 

10 

8 

7 

7,4  1 

8 

7 

8 

8 

7 

7.S| 

6 

7 

8 

7 

7 

6.7  1 

7 

9 

T 

8 

8 

7.8 

« 

10 

7 

6 

8 

7.7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7,1 

7.9 

6.9 

8.6 

7.7 

7.2 

7.8 

7.4 

6.9 

6.8 

7.6 

7.47 

Subiect  C.  G.    Table  she  wing  errors  for  100  series  of  nonsense 
syllables  learned  under  normal  conditions. 


Dec.ia 

t4. 

19. 

IL 

Jftn.8. 

7. 

s. 

11. 

i«. 

IS 

Ar. 

6 

6.3 

3 

7 

6 

8 

8 

6 

5 

6.6  J 

6 

6 

671 

5 

i^dl 

T 

4 

S 

6.9 

6.0 

6,6 

0J 

6.8 

6^ 
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8abJeotO.< 
oeding  tablea 

(}.    Table  Bhowlng  olassifloatlon  of  errors  in  two 

PP6- 

«j> 

TotAL 

(0) 

TolaL 

p. 

B. 

W. 

F. 

a 

w. 

Deo.  11th 

€6 

Dee.  itth 

48 

e 

5 

**    ISth 

60 

'*    14th 

42 

3 

6 

"    letli 

75 

"    19th 

63 

6 

7 

*»  mh 

TO 

<*     2lBt 

51 

4 

8 

Jan.    Slid 

60 

Jan.    3rd 

49 

1 

8 

"      4tli 

66 

'*      7th 

36 

7 

10 

«      7th 

63 

"      9th 

45 

. 

la 

"    llth 

m 

"    ISth 

33 

4 

10 

"    15tli 

m 

2 

"    16th 

47 

3 

6 

«    ITth 

m 

T 

1*    XSth 

40 

1 

20 

647 

41 

m 

747 

445 

36 

91 

670 

Subject  B.  O.    Table  showing  errors  for 
with  pronunciation  inhibited  by  counting. 


100  nonsense  syllables 


Jan-M. 

28. 

aa 

Feb.  7. 

11. 

M. 

Mar.  8. 

0. 

SSL 

Apr.SL 

AT. 

7 

7 

8 

4 

7 

6 

4 

4 

1 

4 

6.2 

7 

6 

5 

4 

8 

4 

0 

1 

5 

8 

8.8 

8 

8 

6 

5 

6 

6 

8 

4 

8 

1 

4.8 

8 

9 

7 

6 

6 

7 

8 

8 

2 

1 

6.7 

4 

4 

7 

7 

7 

6 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4.9 

6 

4 

7 

7 

7 

5 

8 

4 

5 

2 

5.4 

7 

4 

5 

6 

8 

4 

4 

4 

6 

1 

4.9 

5 

6 

5 

6 

7 

4 

7 

3 

7 

2 

5.1 

6 

6 

5 

6 

7 

2 

6 

6 

4 

1 

4.9 

6 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

5 

8 

3 

0 

4.0 

6.2 

5.8 

5.9 

5.5 

6.1 

4.5 

4.4 

4.6 

3.9 

1.8 

4.87 

Subject  R.  G.    Table  showing  errors  for  nonsense  syllables  under 
normal  conditions. 


Jan.  24. 

27. 

29. 

Feb.  10. 

18. 

25. 

Mar.  10. 

24. 

31. 

Apr.  4. 

Av. 

6 

4 

5 

4 

6 

4 

1 

4 

2 

0 

3.6 

6 

2 

4 

5 

5 

5 

4 

2 

3 

0 

3.6 

9 

3 

4 

1 

7 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3.1 

6 

3 

5 

8 

7 

4 

3 

0 

0 

2 

3.8 

5 

4 

6 

5 

4 

4 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3.8 

8 

3 

4 

7 

2 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

3.7 

3 

5 

1 

3 

5 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2.3 

5 

7 

6 

3 

2 

0 

2 

3 

1 

0 

2.9 

7 

7 

6 

6 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3.1 

4 

3 

4 

3 

2 

3 

0 

1 

4 

0 

2.6 

5.9 

4.1 

4.5 

4.7 

4.0 

3.5 

1.9 

1.8 

1.6 

6 

3.25 

0!7  MUBCI3XAR  MEMOKT. 
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Sabject  K.  G.    Table  showing  claaalfication  of  errors  given  in  two 
preceding  tables. 


Cc) 

ToUO- 

(o) 

TotaL 

F. 

D. 

w. 

F. 

0, 

W, 

Jan.  26th 

50 

1 

11 

Jan.  24th 

38 

7  1 

14 

**  28th 

39 

7 

12 

'*  27th 

30 

4 

7 

"  SOth 

28 

2 

19 

''    29th 

27 

6 

12 

Feb.  7th 

36 

2 

18 

Feb.  10th 

29 

6 

12 

**  nth 

34 

3 

24 

•'  18th 

28 

2 

10 

"  24th 

31 

3 

11 

**  2i>th 

20 

3 

12 

Mar,  3rd 

30 

3 

11 

Mar.  10th 

10 

1 

8 

**   9th 

24 

7 

15 

1  '*  24th 

8 

3 

5 

"  23rd 

27 

- 

12 

''    31st 

8 

3 

5 

Apr.  3rd 

7 

2 

9 

Apr.  4th 

4 

- 

1 

315 

30 

142 

437 

202 

35 

88 

325 

Summation  Table  for  Nonsense  Syllables. 

(c)  69  76  80  81  76  82  79  79  83  77    7-82 
(O)  64  63  66  57  63  71  71  63  68  63    6.49 

D.  =13.3% 

(c)  72  64  79  66  69  57  61  68  63  71    6.70 
(O)  64  61  60  55  49  54  49  56  47  49    5.44 

D.  =  12.6% 

(c)  66  57  58  61  59  56  53  45  46  52    5.56 
(O)  60  53  41  35  41  50  35  42  30  42   4.19 

P.  -  13.6% 

(o)  79  69  85  77  72  78  74  69  68  76    7.47 
(O)  59  50  66  63  58  53  57  47  66  61   5.70 

D  =  17.7% 


J.  P.  H. 


E.  C.  S. 


E.  H.  L. 


ao. 


R.  O. 


D.  =  perc^entage  of  dilfereuoe  between  eerles  with  counting  and 
normal  series, 
(c)  ^  series  with  counting, 
(o)  »  series  under  normal  conditions. 

A  study  of  these  tables  sbawe  in  iill  eubjeets  a  (pnillial  dim- 
linutioDof  error  due  to  practice.     An 

given  on  pa^es  473  and  474  show§  Ui,..  ...  , , 

thi8  waa  fairly  uniform.     R.  0/s  recordi  L  ^e  a 

very  sudden  descent  of  the  error  • 
lerouee  to  the  date«  of  the  expert  u.  -. 


(0) 

62 

58 

59 

55 

61 

45 

44 

46 

39 

18 

4.87 

(0) 

69 

41 

46 

47 

40 

35 

19 

16 

16 
D 

5 

3.25 
16-% 

468  BMITH : 

the  latter  part  of  March  B.  O.  served  as  subject  of  another 
research  in  which  the  same  series  of  nonsense  syllables  was 
nsed,  and  received  considerable  practice  in  memorizing, 
famish  an  explanation  of  this  deviation  from  the  other  re- 
sults. 

The  method  of  each  subject  was  carefully  noted,  and  test 
series,  in  which  the  subj'ect  was  required  to  memorize  aloud 
were  taken.  Although  these  series  were  taken  primarily 
simply  as  a  study  of  method,  the  quantitative  variation  for 
the  different  subjects  due  to  the  addition  of  the  auditory  ele- 
ment and  emphasizing  of  the  throat  movements  are  so  marked 
that  a  brief  summary  of  them  is  given.  Five  tests,  consisting 
of  ten  series  of  ten  syllables  each,  were  taken  for  each  subject. 

Average  error  for  E.  H.  L.  =  3.80 

"  "       "    C.  G.  =  4.65 

"  "       "    E.  0.  S.  =  4.68 

"  *•       "    J.  P.  H.  =  6.38 

"  "        "    R.  G.  =  2.20 

Comparing  these  results  with  those  given  in  the  previous 
tables,  we  find  a  positive  improvement  of  memory,  amount- 
ing— 

For  E.  H.  L.  to    8.9  per  cent. 


C.  G.        " 

11.5 

E.  C.  S.  ** 

8.6 

J.  P.  H.    •' 

1.1 

R.  G.       " 

10.5 

Some  allowance  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  R.  G.,  as  these 
records  were  taken  toward  the  close  of  the  series  of  experi- 
ments, and  were  therefore  affected  by  the  extraneous  prac- 
tice before  mentioned. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  from  the  beginning  no  attempt 
was  made  to  regulate  the  method  of  learning  the  syllables  by 
the  introduction  of  artificial  conditions,  each  subject  being 
left  free  to  pursue  the  method  most  natural  to  him.  The 
number  of  times  the  syllables  were  read  during  the  twenty 
seconds  was  therefore  dependent  upon  the  individual  pref- 
erence of  the  subject.  The  average  number  of  readings  for 
each  subject  was  as  follows : 

E.  C.  S.,  three  or  four  readings  during  twenty  seconds. 

E.  H.  L.,  two  or  less  **  "  **  '' 

R.  G.,  rarely  more  than  one  reading  during  twenty  seconds. 

G.  G.,  two  or  three  readings  during  twenty  seconds. 

J.  P.  H.,  four  or  four  and  a  half  readings  during  twenty  seconds. 


ON  MXJBCULA.R  MEMOBY. 
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Arranging  these  results  in  order  of  the  frequency  of  reading 
and  compariDg  them  with  the  percentage  of  error  for  each 
subject)  gives  the  following  tables  : 


AToraj^e 

ATcraf  e  Error 

m  Normal 

Error  with 

R«ad 

CouttUuff. 

SeH««. 

Series, 

R.  Q. 

4.87 

8.25 

1+ 

E.  H.  L, 

5M 

4.19 

2+ 

E.  0.  S. 

6.70 

5.44 

3+ 

a  G. 

7,47 

6.70 

3+' 

J,  P.  H. 

7.82 

6.49 

4+ 

This  result  was  unexpected,  bnt  is  so  striking  as  to  suggest 
that  tlie  retentlveoess  which  has  been  ascril>ed  by  Ebbing- 
bans  and  later  experimenters  may  be  due  to  the  amount  of 
time  given  to  each  syllable  and  that  the  practical  problem  to 
be  solved  for  pedagogy  is  that  of  distribution  of  time  in  re- 
lation to  the  number  of  repetitions  rather  than  a  simple  ques- 
tion of  the  number  ol  repetitions. 

While  the  tables  show  lor  every  subject  an  increase  of\ 
error,  varying  from  12.6%  to  17.7^^,  due  to  the  introduction  of 
the  counting,  it  still  remains  doubtful  whether  the  difierence 
can  be  attributed  to  the  inhibitory  effect  of  the  counting  upon 
the  muscles,  which  under  normal  conditions  would  furnish 
the  motor  expression  of  the  syllables,  or  to  a  diversion  of  at- 
tention caused  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  factor.  This  dif- 
ficulty was  fully  recognized  and  various  attempts  made  to 
nK*et  it.  One,  which,  however,  proved  unsatisfactory,  is 
noted  here,  although  the  test  which  finally  proved  most  satis- 
factory is  taken  up  in  connection  with  the  later  experiments 
made  with  the  manual  alphabet  as  material.  It  seemed  that 
if  any  series  could  be  devised  in  which  the  motor  idea  was 
originally  absent,  but  might  be  introduced  later,  or  if  this 
series  were  of  such  a  character  that  it  could  be  directly  com- 
X»ared  with  the  nonsense  syllables  series,  a  verification  of 
the  results  already  obtained  might  be  found. 

In  any  series,  whether  of  figures,  letters  or  syllables,  that  ^ 
could  be  named,  the  motor  idea  must  be  present,  therefore 
the  only  way  of  obtaining  a  series  to  com  pare  with  those 
k!v  Lnvcu  Wilis  to  UHesosiiething  which  shouhl  be  unnamed 


\, 


*Tu;-.. 

Aetijod  to  ilower  r««4ing. 


ftxTi»^pImi*ntM  this  subiect  changed  hla 
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by  the  sabject.  Yarioas  Oriental  alphabets,  and  the  Braille 
system  used  by  the  blind,  were  tried,  bat  were  all  lonnd  open 
to  objection.  Some  were  too  complicated  to  be  reprodnced 
within  the  given  time,  and  others  suggested  objects  which  conld 
be  named.  Finally  a  series  composed  of  a  carve  and  straight 
lines  in  different  positions  was  adopted.  A  complete  set 
of  experiments,  one  hnndred  series,  was  carried  oat  with  two 
snbjects,  bat  the  resalts  were  not  sach  as  to  jastily  a  con- 
tinoance  in  the  same  line.  In  one  sabject  the  percentage  of 
error  fell  midway  between  the  series  with  coanting  and  the  nor- 
mal series  instead  of  rnnning  parallel  with  it,  as  was  expected. 
In  the  other  it  differed  bat  a  small  per  cent,  from  the  normal 
series.  This  resnlt  was  evidently  dae  to  the  imperiection  of 
the  material,  as  it  proved  saggestive  of  so  many  mnemonics 
that  the  naming  element  was  by  no  means  excladed.  The 
sabject  using  the  most  mnemonics  had  the  lesser  percentage 
of  error. 

A  summary  of  the  resalts  derived  from  an  examination  of 
the  tables  includes  the  following  points  : 

J.  Ttie  number  of  syllables  displaced  is  for  every  subject 
less  than  either  of  the  other  two  classes  of  error. 

II.  For  all  subjects  except  one  (E.  C.  S.  in  the  nortnal 
series)^  the  number  of  syllables  forgotten  exceeds  those  given 
wrongly, 

III.  There  are  no  marked  differences  in  the  proportion  of 
three  classes  of  error  in  the  series  with  counting  and  the  nor- 
mal seines. 

IV.  The  percentage  of  error  is  increased  to  an  amount 
varying  from  12. 6%  to  17.7%  for  different  subjects  by  the 
addition  of  the  counting. 

In  addition  to  these  quantitative  results,  the  study  of 
errors,  particularly  that  of  the  wrong  syllables,  furnishes 
much  material  that  is  suggestive.  The  wrong  syllables  may 
be  grouped  into  three  classes  :  I.  Those  which  are  mutil- 
ated forms  of  the  original  syllables.  II.  Syllables  which 
have  been  transferred  from  earlier  series,  or  are  mutilations 
of  syllables  occurring  elsewhere  in  the  same  series.  III.  A 
residual  which  can  be  included  in  neither  of  the  above 
classes. 
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The  first  class,  i.e.,  mutilations  of  the  origitiat  syllables,  is 
the  most  numerous  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  Dis- 
placement of  final  and  initial  consonants  occur  about  equally, 
and  these  are  more  numerous  than  displacemetits  of  the 
vowel. 

In  several  subjects  there  has  been  observed  a  distinct 
tendency  to  displace  these  consonants  in  accordance  witli 
Grimm's  law  of  the  interchange  of  consonants,  i.  f*,  b  and  p^ 
(  and  d  are  interchanged.  Unusual  consonants,  as  final  y  or^ 
or  initial  x,  are  frequently  omitted,  and  in  many  cases  the 
subject  reported  something  forgotten  which  was  hard  to 
pronounce.  ^ 

In  the  study  of  the  second  class  of  wrong  syllables,  t.  e., 
those  transposed  from  earlier  series,  great  difficulty  pre- 
sented itself,  the  tracing  back  of  syllables  through  a  large 
number  of  series  involving  much  laLvor  and  some  uncertainty 
in  the  results,  as  syllables  similar  in  sound  and  spelling  were 
frequently  confused.  One  fact,  however,  has  been  clearljr  de- 
duced :  there  is  a  strong  tendency  of  certain  syllables  to  re- 
cur in  successive  series  when  actually  present  in  only  one  or 
at  most  three  series,  e.  jf.,  one  syllable,  ceb^  was  found  to 
have  been  given  thirteen  times  in  one  hundred  series  when 
it  actually  occurred  but  twice.  This,  however,  was  probably 
partly  due  trO  confusion  with  the  syllable  ced^  which  occurred 
three  times  during  the  one  hundi^ed  series. 

The  third  class  of  errors,  which  is  numerically  the  smallest, 
has  yielded  no  results. 

Experiments  of  the  Second  Seriea, 

For  the  second  series  of  experiments  an  entirely  new 
material  was  used.  This  consisted  of  the  printed  characters 
of  the  manual  alphabet.    The   small  cards  *  ordinarily   used 


*  Experiments  with  fleries  of  syllables  so  arranged  as  to  present 
special  difflculUes  of  pronunciatioiii  might  famish  interesting  re- 
sults. 

"  These  can  be  obtained  from  the  National  Exponent  Publishing 
Co.,  09  Lake  street,  Obloago. 
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in  deaf  mnte  institotions  were  cot  apart  aad  arranged  in 
series  of  five  and  ten.  ./and  Z  were  excluded,  so  that  with 
the  character  &^  twenty*fiTe  characters  indicating  positions  of 
the  band  were  available.  The&e  were  %o  arranged  that  ench 
position  occurred  the  same  namber  of  times  in  ten  seriea,  no 
position  occurring  twice  in  the  same  series* 

Each  subject  received  sufficient  preliminary  training  to 
enable  him  to  form  the  characters  with  a  reasonable  degree 
of  facility.  The  same  method  of  presentation  was  used  as  la 
the  case  of  the  nonsense  syllables.  In  the  series  of  five  the 
same  intervals,  i\  e.|  twenty  seconds'  exposure  and  seventy 
seconds'  intermission,  were  used.  In  the  series  of  ten,  the 
time  of  exposure  remained  the  same,  but  the  intermission 
was  doubled  to  allow  for  the  slower  reproduction  than  in  the 
case  of  the  nonsense  syllables.  The  subject  was  given  at  one 
sitting  ten  successive  series,  which  he  was  asked  to  memo- 
rize visually,  and  to  reproduce  by  forming  the  characters  with 
his  hand  as  soon  as  the  shutter  fell.  A  series  running  paral- 
lel with  this  was  also  taken,  in  which  all  conditions  remained 
the  same,  except  that  during  the  twenty  seconds  devoted  to 
learning  the  series^the  subject  was  required  to  form  the  char- 
acters with  his  hand  in  addition  to  the  visual  reading.  These 
series  were  taken  on  alternate  days,  for  the  same  reason  as  in 
the  case  of  Uie  nonsense  syllables,  i,  e,,  to  avoid  the  interfer- 
ence which  occurred  when  the  two  series  were  alternated  at 
one  sitting.  Xone  of  the  subjects  was  familiar  with  the 
manual  alphabet,  and  so  far  as  possible  the  same  conditions 
of  experimentation  were  observed  throughout.  The  same 
method  of  recording  errors  was  nsed  as  in  the  experiments 
with  nonsense  syllables. 

Records  were  taken  on  seven  subjects,  three  of  whom,  E.C. 
8.,  E.  H.  L.  and  J.  P.  H.,  had  served  as  subjects  throughout 
the  work  with  the  nonsense  syllables.  The  tables  are  formed 
on  the  same  basis  as  those  for  the  nonsense  syllables,  the 
vertical  columns  showing  the  errors  of  the  successive  series 
for  each  day's  recordj  and  the  horizontal  reading  the  errors 
of  the  successive  series  taken  in  numerical  oMer  for  succes 
sive  days.  The  summation  table  shows  the  decrease  in  per- 
centage of  error  for  each  subject   when   the  chaj'acters 


rrors  ^i 

uces-  ^M 

per-  ^i 

were  ^J 
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H         formed  with  tbe  hand  during  the  learning  of  the   series,   and          ^H 
H         also  of  a  third  series,  in  which  the  subject   was  required   to          ^H 
H         count  while  learning  a   series   visually.     This   latter   series          ^H 
H         was  not  alternated  with  the   others,    but  was   taken   con  tin-     ^^^| 
H         nously  after  the  otiier  records  were  completed.     This  is  more     ^^^| 
H         clearly  shown  by  a  reference  to  the  curves  given  on  page  474.      ^^H 
H         For  the  sake  of  brevity,  these  series   will   be   referred   to  as          ^H 
H         viaoal  and  motor  series  and  series  with  counting.                              ^H 
H             The  curves  are  plotted  on  the  basis   of   the   total    number          ^H 
H         errors,  each  point  in  the  curve  representing  the  average  error          ^H 
H         for  a  series  of  ten  experiments,  t.  e.|   lor   one   hundred   oon-           ^H 
H         sense  syllables   or   one  hundred   characters   of   the   manual          ^M 
H         alphaljet,  except  in  series  of   five,    where   the   calculation   is           ^M 
H         based  upon   fifty   instead   of  one  hundred  characters.     The          ^M 
H         figures  of  the  vertical  column  indieat*  the  number   of   errors           ^M 
^^^   and  the  horizontal  the  number  of  series   of   ten   experiments.           ^M 
^^B  The  dotted  lines  represent  the  curves  for  the  nonsense   sylla-           ^M 
^^^    bles,  the  uppt*r  curve  being  for  the  series  taken   with   count-           ^M 
H         ing  and   the   lower  the   corresponding   normal   series.     The          ^H 
B         curves  formed  by  the  eontinuons  lines  represent  the  manual          ^M 
■         alphabet  series,  the  upper  being  for  the  visual  and  the  lower          ^M 
H         for  the  motor  series.     The  continuation  of  the  curve  from  10          ^M 
H         to  20  shows  the  effect  of  the  counting  on  the  manual  alphal>et          ^M 
m         series,  and  from  20  onward   the   effect  of  discontinuing  the          ^M 
^^_    counting  in  diagrams  I  and  II.     In  V,  VI  and  VIII  the  count-           ^M 
^^f  ing  begins  at  seven  and  is  discontinued  from  thirteen   on-     ^^^M 
V        ward.                                                                                                   ^^^1 
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II.    Subject  J.  P.  H. 
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m.    Subject  0.  O. 
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IV.    Subject  R.  O. 
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,' 
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*^ 
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^ 

V.    Subject  E.  H.  L. 


VI.    Subject  D.H. 
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• 

Si 
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JO 
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*s 
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•^ 
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■^ 
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VIII.    Subject  T.O. 
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Pi*eliminary  record  of  E.  C.  S,    Series  of  flvo. 


Motor  Stomas. 

TotaL 

Visujll  SERrms. 

ToiaL 

Feb,  Ti, 

a^     .Mar.  8 

T, 

to. 

r*b.2l 

U. 

M«r.S 

9. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

a 

0 

C 

0 

2 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

3 

2 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

7 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

I 

2 

7 

4 

3 

a 

0 

0 

7 

8 

a 

7 

4 

29 

22 

21 

9 

5 

1 

68 

Record  of  E.  0.  S,    Manual  alphabet,  vbual  series  of  ten. 


Ub^.19. 

!«. 

81. 

«y*    ! 

SL 

Apt.Z. 

16. 

18. 

iS. 

m. 

Av. 

3 

4      , 

6 

4 

3 

2 

0 

0 

2.7 

e 

2 

0 

2 

2 

4 

2 

5 

3.3 

6 

6 

3 

3 

3 

2 

6 

2 

40 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

4.3 

0 

8 

4 

6 

8 

5 

4 

4.5 

6 

5 

5 

0 

8 

2 

2 

;     4.0 

8 

3 

2 

4 

5 

3 

4 

4*8 

5 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

2.9 

5 

7 

4 

8 

a 

5 

2 

4.4 

4 

e 

8 

6 

7 

3 

4 

5.1 

4.7 

6.5 

4.6 

47 

3.4 

3.6 

4.1 

3.1 

2.r 

3.5 

3.98 

Record  of  B.  0.  S. 

Manual  alphabet, 

motor  serieB  of  ten. 

MAT.  16. 

90 

aa. 

80. 

Aprs. 

1 

17. 

SI. 

sc 

0 

At. 

2 

1 

0 

4 

1 

2.0 

0 

0 

• 

0 

2.0 

2 

1 

2 

2.1 

2 

2 

2 

2.7 

3 

a 

2 

3.8 

3 

3 

1 

2*8 

1 

3 

3.0 

5 

2 

3.0 

3 

5 

2 

3.4 

4          8 

a 

2 

1.8 

!    5 

2 

3.0 

4.2  ^    3.5 

3.8 

2.4 

2.4 

2.7 

2.3 

2.4       2.1 

2.74 
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Beoord  of  E.  0.  E 

I.    Manual  alphabet,  series  of  ten  with  counting. 

Apr.  28. 

29. 

aa 

M»yl. 

2. 

4. 

5. 

7. 

a 

9. 

1 

Av. 

0 

2 

2 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1.8 

8 

1 

0 

1 

1 

5 

4 

2 

2.0 

1 

8 

1 

2 

2 

0 

3 

8 

2,1 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

4 

4 

2 

3.1 

4 

2 

8 

8 

2 

1 

8 

2 

2.4 

8 

2 

8 

8 

4 

3 

1 

3 

2 

2.7 

2 

2 

8 

8 

8 

2 

1 

3 

4 

2.6 

8 

2 

8 

8 

2 

8 

4 

1 

4 

2.9 

4 

2 

8 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3.1 

8 

2 

8 

8 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 

2.5 

S.9 

2.6 

2.1 

2.3 

2.5 

2.5 

2.2 

2.6 

2.6 

2.4 

2.47 

alphabet. 

VISUAL  SBRU8. 

ToUL 

Total. 

ltor.lS 

28. 

26. 

2& 

21. 

ttar.17 

la 

21. 

24. 

27. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 
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0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

2 

3 

2 
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0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

3 

1 

2 

1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

9 

0 

1 

2 

0 

4 

1 

2 

3 

1 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

12 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

3 

3 

0 

1 

3 

10 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

6 

1 

2 

1 

16 

21 

22       14 

7 

7 

71 

Percentage  of  error,  3.2%. 
Record  of  A.  C.  E.    Manual  alphabet,  visual  series  of  ten, 


Percentage  of  error,  14.2^/,. 
Dif.=ll%. 


Apr.  8 

la 

17. 

21. 

24. 

27. 

29. 

May  2. 

5. 

7. 

Av. 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

.7 

7 

5 

4 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2.2 

4 

2 

5 

4 

3 

5 

1 

4 

0 

3 

3.1 

2 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

2 

2.1 

4 

4 

3 

1 

3 

0 

4 

0 

3 

1 

2.3 

3 

4 

0 

4 

2 

6 

4 

2 

0 

0 

2.6 

3 

1 

3 

4 

3 

5 

2 

4 

4 

4 

3.3 

8 

3 

3 

5 

2 

2 

5 

6 

4 

3 

3.0 

6 

3 

2 

2 

4 

3 

2 

5 

0 

2 

2.8 

2 

2 

4 

5 

3 

2 

0 

1 

2 

2 

2.3 

3.5 

2.9 

3.1 

2.7 

2.5 

2.5 

2.2 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

2.43 

1 
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^^^^^P          Record  of  A. 

0,£. 

Manual  alphabet,  motor  aeries  of  ten.             ^M 

^^H 

1. 

te. 

!§, 

S3. 

s^ 

88. 

Maj^L 

4, 

fli 

..     ■ 

^^m 

I 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

.8        ■ 

^^m 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

■ 

^^M 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

H 

^^m 

2 

3 

0 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

■ 

^^m 

1 

1 

D 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

^^m 

2 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

■ 

^^m 

3 

I 

2 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

^^m 

S 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

3 

2 

4 

■ 

^^m 

3 

1 

S 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

■ 

^^m 

0 

4 

2 

2 
1.4 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1.8  ^ 

^^m 

1.9 

1,8 

1.0 

1.1 

J 

l.l 

.6 

1.0 

.as 

^^H                 Record  of  J. 

P.H. 

Manual  alphabet,  visaal  aeriea  of  five.            ^H 

^^1 

18. 

15, 

19. 

SSl 

2»,      Mar.  4. 

7. 

IL 

14- 

..      ■ 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1.5        ■ 

2 

0 

1 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

■ 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

a 

2 

1 

■ 

3 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

3 

3 

3 

5 

1 

0 

2 

0 

■ 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

0 

1 

■ 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

0 

1 

■ 

1 

2 

I 

0 

3 

8 

1 

3 

■ 

2 

8 

a 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1.S        ■ 

^^1 

1.8 

1.9 ; 

2.1 

2.1 

2,2 

1.3 

I.T 

.7 

.8 

L74      ■ 

^^^^^B         Record 

?.  H, 

Manual  alphabet^  motor  serieB  of  five.             ^H 

^^B          IHI^-"' 

ic 

la 

«. 

S3. 

M»r.  8. 

(k 

10. 

11 

17. 

...  ■ 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

.4       ■ 

2 

0 

1 

1 

a 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^H 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

1 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

^H 

0 

a 

0 

3 

1 

3 

■ 

I 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

^H 

0 

I 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

..   ■ 

^H 

.a 

•7 

.6 

.9 

J 

.0 

.e 

.3 

.3 

ii 

__ 

_ 

_ 

__ 

J 

SMITH: 


M 

[.    MaoQal  alphabet^  seileB  of  five  witl 

I  GonntiDg. 

^ 

87. 

m. 

SI. 

1  Apr.  Li 

.  !  . 

a 

At. 

2 

0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
2 
0 
2 
0 

I 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
4 

0 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

0 
0 
C 

1 
0 

1  1 
1    ^ 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

1 

CI    1 

0 

0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
D 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

-1 
.0 
1.0 
.4 
.3 
.8 
.8 
.0 
.3 
.2 

> 

•7 

.4    1 

.7 

.2 

.6 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.45 

roord  of  D.  H.    Manual  alphabet,  vietial  eerlee  of  five. 


Apr.  a. 

4. 

13 

la, 

16. 

Sum. 

3 

3 

1 

0 

11 

3 

0 

0 

1 

B 

3 

1 

2 

0 

e 

2 

0 

0 

2 

i 

2 

0 

1 

2 

8 

3 

'         0 

1 

0 

6 

2 

0 

3 

0 

10 

s 

2 

1 

2 

0 

U 

s 

1 

4 

3 

1 

14 

1 

2 

0 

2 

1 

7 

1.8 

1.8 

2.3 

,9 

1,5 

,7 

90 

Av.  1.60. 


Record  of  D.  H.    Manual  alphabet,  motor  series  of  five. 


Mar.  SO. 

Apr.  1. 

3. 

14. 

l(J. 

17. 

Sum. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

6 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

4 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

4 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

6 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1.4 

1.1 

.7 

.6 

.6 

.3 

46 

Av.  .76 
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Record  of  D.  H.    Manual  alphabet,  with  counting. 


Apr.  24. 

85. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

90. 

Sum. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

4 

1 

0      ' 

0 

1 

2 

4 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

3 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

4 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.4 

33 

Av.  .66 


Record  of  E.  H.  L.    Manual  alphabet,  viBual  series  of  five. 


Mar.  8. 

20. 

86. 

80. 

Apr.  8. 

17. 

Sum. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

5 

3 

2 

0 

0 

2 

12 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

11 

1 

4 

3 

0 

3 

2 

13 

0 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

11 

2 

0 

2 

1 

2 

2 

9 

4 

1 

1 

0 

3 

3 

12 

1 

3 

3 

2 

3 

4 

16 

2 

4 

2 

3 

3 

1 

15 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

15 

2.0 

2.1 

2.1 

1.5 

2.1 

2.0 

118 

Av.  1.96 


Record  of  E.  H.  L.    Manual  alphabet,  motor  series  of  five. 


Mur.  IH.  I       '23. 


1 
0 
3 
1 
1 
4 
3 
3 
0 
0 

1.6 


27. 


Apr.  1 


.4 


1 
1 
2 
0 
2 

1 

1 
I 
1 
1 

1.1 


15. 

22. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2       1 

0 

2       1 

1 

1      ! 

Sum. 


3 

4 

11 

3 

5 

7 
9 
10 
5 
9 

66" 


Av.  1.10 


SMITH  : 


E.  L.    Manual  alphabet,  aeriee  of  five  with  coanting. 


27 

30. 

toyi. 

fi. 

(L 

Sum. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

B 

0 

6 

1 

2 

D 

1 

2 

I 

2 

0 

0 

1         ^ 

I 

0 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

I 

2 

2 

2 

1 

9 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

i     ^-^ 

1,2 

.g 

.9 

,9 

70 

At*  Lie 


cord  of  T.  O.    Manual  mlpliftbetr  viaual  setiea  of  Ave. 


m. 

Apr.  t. 

3. 

a. 

1       17. 

Sum, 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

14 

2 

1 

0 

3 

12 

3 

4 

i 

1 

lA 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

It 

2 

1 

1 

0 

D 

S 

rf 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

g 

a 

3 

1 

1 

0 

2 

10 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

1 

14 

2.6 

2.3 

1.9 

IJ  1 

1.1 

1.3  1 

106 

Av.  1.76 


Record  of  T.  C.    Manual  alphabet,  motor  series  of  five. 


Mar.  27. 

28. 

31. 

Apr.  2. 

16. 

Sum. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

1 

2 

A 

1 

6 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

6 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

5 

1.3 

.9 

.7 

.5 

.6 

.3 

43 

Av.  .71 
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Reoord  of  T.  0.    Manual  alphabet,  seriet  of  five  with  oonntliig. 


Apr.  S4. 

2ft. 

87. 

S8. 

20. 

SOL 

Bum. 

0 
0 

2 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

2 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
2 

1 
0 
2 
0 

0 
0 
2 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

8 

1.2 

.9 

.8 

.4 

.6 

.4 

88 

Ay.  .68 


Summation  Tablb  fob  thb  Manual  AiiPHABsr  Sbbies. 


E.  0.  8. 


A.  0.  E. 


J.  P.  H. 


D.  H. 


E.  H.  L. 


T.  C. 


V.  =-  visual  series. 
M.  —  motor  scries. 


At. 
V.        47    66    46    47    84    86    41    81    27    86       8.99 
M.        42    86    86    24    24    27    18    28    24    21        2.74 
0.        2926    2128262622262624 

D.  -  12.4% 

V.   86  29  81  27  26  26  22  16  16  17   2.48 
M.    80  19  18  10  14  11   9  11   6  10   1.8a 

D.  =  10.6% 


V. 

28 

18 

19 

21 

21 

22 

18  17 

7   8 

1.74 

M. 

9 

8 

7 

9 

9 

8 

6   6 

8   8 

.68 

C. 

7 

9 

7 

4 

7 

2 

6   1 

Bum. 

2   1 
D.= 

Aw. 

22.2% 

V. 

18 

18 

23 

9 

16 

7 

90 

1.6 

80.0 

M. 

14 

11 

7 

6 

6 

8 

46 

.76 

16.8 

0. 

6 

6 

6 

6 

4 

6 

88 

.66 

11.0 

H.7% 

V. 

20 

21 

21 

16 

21 

20 

118 

1.96 

89.8 

M. 

16 

14 

11 

9 

7 

9 

66 

1.10 

22.0 

C. 

18 

13 

12 

9 

9 

9 

70 

1.16 

28.8 
17.8% 

V. 

26 

23 

19 

13 

11 

13 

106 

1.76 

86.0 

M. 

13 

9 

7 

5 

6 

3 

43 

.71 

14.8 

C. 

12 

9 

3 

4 

6 

4 

38 

.63 
D. 

12.6 

20.7% 

C.  ^  series  with  coanting. 

D.  -  difference  in  %  of  error  between 

visual  and  motor  series. 


^^^^f           8M1TH 

^^ 

KG  ClASSIFIC'K  of  BBBOBS  FOE  MaKTAL  Al^HABET, 

Record  of  E.  C.  8- 

*^--:>JL 

VlSlT^t. 

COtriTTlMO. 

0. 

w. 

W. 

D. 

W- 

p. 

D. 

w. 

8 

IS 

4 

15 

16 

2 

13 

14 

n 

IQ 

I 

13 

13 

_ 

12 

14 

12 

10 

1 

17 

13 

^ 

10 

11 

0 

10 

2 

27 

12 

- 

11 

13 

18 

U 

3 

15 

17 

1 

n 

13 

10 

11 

_ 

19 

16 

-' 

11 

14 

IS 

5 

2 

22 

23 

^ 

10 

12 

S3 

ft 

4 

25 

17 

- 

ID 

16 

21 

IS 

1 

33 

21 

_ 

13 

13 

25 

W 

3 

25 

19 

- 

12 

12 

149 

loe 

21 

211 

166 

3 

113 

ISl 

characters  forgotten;  D,—  character 

s  diaplaoed}   W*=  char- 

wroDg, 

Record  of  A.  C.  E. 


Motor. 

Visual. 

F. 

D. 

W. 

F. 

D. 

W. 

5 

5 

8 

9 

_ 

3 

3 

1 

7 

8 

1 

3 

7 

1 

9 

6 

- 

3 

6 

2 

12 

8 

1 

6 

4 

2 

16 

7 

3 

7 

4 

3 

13 

9 

_ 

4 

6 

3 

12 

10 

7 

5 

6 

7 

16 

8 

7 

5 

7 

14 

9 

6 

8 

3 

19 

9 

8 

18 

27 

44 

67 

44 

110. 

89 

ON  MUSOULAB  MEMORY. 
Record  of  J.  P.  H. 
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MOTOB. 

Visual. 

Counting. 

P. 

D. 

w. 

F. 

D. 

W. 

F. 

D. 

w. 

1 

6 

3 

16 

2 

10 

__ 

3 

4 

4 

_ 

4 

6 

3 

0 

_ 

3 

6 

3 

1 

3 

6 

3 

10 

1 

3 

3 

3 

1 

6 

3 

8 

10 

- 

1 

3 

4 

3 

2 

7 

7 

7 

_ 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

4 

8 

10 

- 

- 

2 

_ 

2 

4 

3 

2 

8 

- 

1 

4 

1 

1 

4 

1 

3 

13 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

3 

_ 

- 

_ 

7 

_ 

- 

2 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

1 

18 

17 

28 

46 

36 

92 

1 

16 

29 

Record  of  D.  H. 


MOTOB. 

Visual. 

Counting. 

F. 

D. 

w. 

F. 

D. 

W. 

F. 

D. 

W. 

5 

4 

5 

6 

4 

9 

8 

2 

2 

2 

4 

5 

8 

2 

8 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

5 

4 

14 

2 

_ 

4 

4 

_ 

1 

1 

5 

3 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

5 

2 

8 

_ 

- 

4 

- 

- 

3 

1 

4 

2 

- 

2 

3 

16 

11 

19 

26 

21 

44 

8 

7 

18 

Record  of  E.  H.  L. 


Motor. 

Visual. 

Counting. 

F. 

D. 

w. 

F. 

D. 

W. 

F. 

D. 
6 

W. 

_ 

8 

8 

_ 

14 

6 

8 

5 

4 

1 

9 

9 

1 

11 

6 

2 

5 

2 

3 

6 

14 

1 

6 

7 

1 

4 

6 

1 

2 

7 

2 

6 

2 

2 

5 

6 

- 

1 

13 

4 

4 

4 

2 

3 

6 

- 

3 

10 

6 

4 

4 

3 

2 

24 

13 

29 

63 

28 

37 

31 

15 

24 

484 


SMITH: 
Record  of  T.  C. 


Motor. 

Visual. 

COUNTIHG. 

F. 

D. 

W. 

F. 

D. 

w. 

F. 

D. 

w. 

7 

1 

6 

10 

5 

11 

__ 

2 

2 

4 

3 

2 

4 

10 

0 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

2 

5 

8 

6 

1 

_ 

3 

- 

2 

3 

- 

1 

10 

1 

- 

2 

_ 

2 

4 

2 

3 

8 

1 

3 

5 

- 

1 

2 

2 

4 

7 

2 

2 

8 

16 

10 

18 

23 

31 

51 

6 

8 

24 

As  in  the  experiments  with  the  nonsense  syllables,  a  study 
was  made  of  the  method  of  each  subject,  both  from  introspec- 
tive report  and  the  character  of  the  errors. 

E.  C.  S.  showed  the  strongest  tendency  to  mnemonics.  There\ 
was  at  first  an  inclination  to  give  names  to  the  various  char- 
acters, but  this  was  resisted  as  introducing  a  source  of  error. 
*-Open  and  closed  positions  of  the  hand  or  the  number  of 
fingers  pointing  upward  or  downward,  were  then  used  as  a 
means  of  classification.  Later,  a  spatial  mnemonic  w2ls\ 
strongly  developed,  the  first  and  last  and  fifth  and  sixth  posi- 
tions being  used  as  points  of  fixation.  An  incipient  tendency 
to  form  the  characters  with  the  hand  during  the  learning  of 
the  visual  series  was  noticed,  and  after  the  characters  became 
familiar,  the  subject  occasionally  could  not  remember  whether 
in  the  series  where  motions  were  required  the  motions  had 
been  made  or  not,  although,  at  first,  a  special  effort  was  re- 
quired to  make  them,  and  they  were  felt  to  be  a  hindrance  to 
the  visual  learning.  The  preliminary  record  of  the  subject! 
however,  shows  11.6%  less  of  error  for  the  motor  series  tharj 
for  the  visual.  In  the  final  record  the  difference  in  favor  of 
the  motor  series  was  reduced  to  11%.  The  change  of  method 
noted  for  the  later  series  of  nonsense  syllables  to  a  slower 
reading  of  the  series  was  continued  in  the  learning  of  the 
manual  alphabet  series,  the  series  being  read  from  two  to 
two  and  one-half  times  during  the  twenty  seconds  of  expos- 
ure. It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  total  number  of  errors  is  less 
and   the    relative    number    of    displacements    greater    than 
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in  the  series  o!  nonsense  syllables.  The  smaller  number  of 
cbaraeters  employed  would  seem  to  famish  a  reason  for  this 
result,  but  the  same  relation  did  not  hold  for  all  subjects. 

Subject  A.  C.  E.  A  preliminary  record  taken  with  a  series 
of  five  characters,  showed  a  difference  of  11%  in  favor  of  theV 
motor  series.  The  difference  is  reduced  to  10.5%  in  the  final 
record  taken  with  a  series  of  ten.  There  was  with  this  sub- 
ject  a  distinct  consciousness  of  the  advantage  gained  by  intro- 
ducing the  motor  element,  and  a  much  greater  degree  off 
confidence  was  shown  in  the  motor  than  in  the  visual  series.! 
There  was  a  strong  tendency  to  make  the  movements  during 
the  learning  of  the  visual  series.  In  some  instances  there 
was  a  conflict  between  the  visual  and  motor  images,  the  state- 
ment being  matley  *'  It  looks  like  this,  but  it  feels  like  this,'* 
Although  decision  was  sometimes  made  in  favor  of  the  visual 
image,  the  motor  image  was  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  cor- 
reijt  one.  This  subject  was  remarkable  for  the  persistence  ofV 
the  memory  images,  being  able  to  recall  a  series  aft^er  con- 
siderable intervals  of  time  had  elapsed.  In  one  case  a  series 
was  correctly  recalled  after  an  interval  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy  seconds,  the  time  of  exposure  having  been  twenty 
seconds.  In  the  later  experimente  the  method  of  this  subject^ 
was  chiefly  elimination,  the  possible  characters  tieing  formed 
with  the  hand,  and  decision^  guided  partly  by  the  feeling  of  the 
hand  and  partly  by  the  visual  image,  called  up  simultaneously 
with  the  movement.  The  series  was  rarely  read  through 
more  than  once,  and  in  some  cases  a  series  had  to  be  thrown 
out  because  the  subject  failed  to  read  it  to  the  end.  This 
record  has  the  least  jjercentage  of  error  found  in  any  case, 
showing  for  the  motor  series  only  138  errors  for  one  thousand 
characters,  and  for  the  visual  series  only  243  errors  for  the 
same  number. 

Subject  J.  P.  H.     Little  conscious  aid  was  derived  by  this 
subject  from  the  introduction  of  the  motor  element,  except  in 
the  practice  series,  when  it  at  first  seemed  a  help,   the  feel;;^ 
ing  of  position  seeming  to  reinforce  the  visual  image.     Later 
as  the  motions  became  more  automatic^  they  seemed  to  thev 
subject  more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help  in  so  far  as  they  were  ^ 
noticed  at  all.     The  record,  however,  shows  a  difference  of 
I 
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22*2^  in  favor  of  the  motor  series,  and  an  incipient  tendency 
to  motion  was  especially  marked.  In  a  large  number  of  caseSj 
the  character  was  either  partially  or  completely  formed  bj 
the  hand  several  seconds  before  it  was  recalled  visually,  and 
in  a  number  of  cases  the  character  was  correctly  formed  by 
the  hand,  but  given  up  as  forgotten  by  the  subject.  No 
visual  attention  was  given  to  the  hand  by  any  subject  after 
the  first  few  practice  series. 

Subject  D.  H,  This  subject  made  from  the  first  a  strong 
efiort  to  exclude  all  forms  of  mnemonics*  and  to  make  the 
memorizing  purely  visual.  The  making  of  the  characters 
was  a  conscious  effort,  and  in  no  case  was  the  tendency  to 
form  the  characters  unconscioosly,  noted*  The  average  num- 
ber of  times  of  reading  the  series  was  two  and  one-half. 
Subject  E.  H*  L.  The  iotrospective  report  of  this  subject 
shows  the  visual  image  to  have  been  most  prominent  in 
consciousness,  though  during  the  motor  series,  the  motor 
image  was  occasionally  distinguished.  Little  use  was  made  j 
of  mnemonics,  though  the  relative  positions  of  the  characters 
were  sometimes  used  as  a  means  ol  recall.  Attempts  at  nam- 
ing were  very  infrequent,  though  occurring  in  a  few  cases. 

Subject  T,  C.  This  subject  showed  a  slight  tendency^ 
toward  naming  the  ciiaracters,  and  a  somewhat  uneven  dis- 
tribution of  attention  was  noted,  any  character  which  ap- 
peared difficult  receiving  more  attention.  In  the  series  in 
which  the  characters  were  not  formed  with  the  hand,  the 
visual  image  was  the  only  one  noticed  by  the  subject^  and  no 
case  of  unconscious  reproduction  of  the  characters  was  noted. 
In  the  motor  series  the  motion  of  the  hand  followed  the 
Jvisual  idea  without  consciousness  of  effort,  but  in  no  case  did 
''  the  motion  precede  the  visual  image*  The  average  number 
of  readings  given  to  the  series  was  two  and  one-half 
times. 

The  memory  span  of  each  subject  was  originally  tested  by 
a  graded  series,  and  in  cases  where  great  variability  in  the 
results  occurred  from  the  use  of  the  longer  series,  the  series 
of  five  was  used  as  giving  more  satisfactory  results,  although 
preventing  a  direct  numerical  comparison  with  the  series  in 
which  ten  characters  were  used.     A  study  of  the  distribution 
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o!  error,  and  compariBOo  with  the  nonsense  syllables  series 
for  each  subject,  gives  the  following  resiilts : 

For  E.  C.  S,  displacements  are  more  frequent  than  wrong 
characters  in  both  visual  and  motor  series.  In  the  series  of 
nonsense  syllables,  the  reverse  was  the  case.  The  absolute 
number  of  errors  is  less  than  in  the  series  of  nonsense 
syllables. 

For  A.  C.  E.  in  the  motor  series  the  displacements  are  more 
numerous  than  wrong  characters;  in  the  visual  series  the 
wrong  characters  are  the  more  numerous.  This  accords  with 
the  fact  that  the  motor  consciousness  was  very  strong  in  this 
subject. 

For  J.  P.  H*  the  wrong  characters  were  more  numerous  in 
both  the  visual  and  motor  series  and  the  same  was  true  for 
both  series  of  nonsense  syllables. 

For  D.  H.  wrong  characters  were  more  numerous  than  dis- 
placements in  both  motor  and  visual  series. 

For  E.  H.  L.  wrong  characters  were  more  numerous  than 
displacements  in  both  motor  and  visual  series^  and  the  same 
was  true  for  the  two  series  of  nonsense  syllables. 

For  T,  C.  wrong  characters  were  more  numerous  than  dis- 
placements  in  both  motor  and  visual  series. 

The  total  number  of  errors  for  subjects  having  records  for 
both  nonsense  syllables  and  manual  alphabet  series  is«  in  all 
cases,  less  in  the  manual  alphal^t  series,  though  lu  the  case 
of  E.  H.  L.  the  records  are  not  numerically  comparable.  The 
smal  er  number  of  characters  available  for  the  latter  series, 
in  part,  accounts  for  this. 

There  is,  in  the  manual  alphabet  series,  an  increase  of  error 
in  the  second  half  of  a  series  of  ten  experiments.  (One  ex- 
ception to  this  occurs,  T.  C.  in  the  visual  series. )  That  this  is 
probably  due  more  to  interference  than  fatigue  is  shown  both 
by  the  introspective  report  of  the  subject  and  the  record  of 
errors*^  Positions  of  the  hand  which  have  occurred  in  pre- 
vious series  were  introduced,  frequently  in  the  same  serial 
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The  mmmation  table  allows  for  tte  i 
ge  of  error  TBryiiig  from  10 J(^  lo  22.3^  lev  tihui  in  the 

\  id  the  Tisool  ■eriee. 

A  etady  of  the  diarMters  giTen  wron^y ' 
ia  the  cmo  of  the  aoneenae  tyllahlee.    AU 
eooBted  aad  tables  auide  showing  the  aaaber  of 
letter  oeciuied  ia  plaee  of  aaother. 

Ko  qnaatitatiTe  result  has  beea  deriTod  froB  tkis 
tiOB,  bal  a  careful  eomparisoa  with  the  positions  of  tike 
represmtifiil  bj  the  letters  disrloses  tliree  weD-amked  gnmps 
of  errors : 

I.  Errors  siisiBg  from  similarity,  ia  whidi  the  wrong 
letter  bears  either  a  Tisnal  or  a  motor  ifjwmblsnwi  to  tike  eor* 
lecl  letter.  In  those  beaiiag  a  Tisnal  resembtaaee,  tike 
aaoung  elemoit  is  probably  present  to  some  extent,  a  dassi- 
fiesdon  into  open  and  dosed  positions  of  the  hand  bdng 
mwie.  In  some  esses,  this  seems  to  take  the  form  of  oontrast, 
a  pairing  off  of  letters  formed  by  opposite  motions  taking 
plaoe«  e.  <7.,  q  and  g.  The  interchange  of  b  and  m,  which  have 
no  likeness  TisnsUj,  furnishes  an  example  of  motor  similarity , 
as  may  be  readily  tested  by  forming  the  letters  with  the  hand. 

n.  Those  letters  which  hsTe  occurred  in  the  same  serial 
positions  in  earlier  series  tend  to  recur  as  errors  in  later 
series.  This  class  of  errors  increases  in  the  later  members  of 
ten  sucoessiTe  series,  and  the  error  tends  to  repeat  itself  after 
haring  onoe  occurred.  This  was  most  marked  when  a  series 
ps/tiaily  learned,  or  aecidentsUy  seen,  was  thrown  out.  the 
lettens  of  such  a  series  peisistently  intruding  themselves  into 
tho«e  given  later,  as  if,  having  failed  to  find  their  proper 
motor  dischazge,  there  was  an  interference  with  the  later 
mentsl  images. 

III.  After  all  errors  which  can  be  classified  under  either 
of  the  preceding  rubrics  are  exdnded^  there  is  a  residual  for 
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wliich  no  explanation,  save  that  of  chance  ooourrence,   is 
apparent 

During  the  experiments  with  the  manual  alphabet  above 
recorded,  it  occurred  to  the  writer  that  these  series  might  be 
utilized  as  a  test  of  the  automatic  character  of  the  counting  in 
the  series  of  nonsense  syllables.  The  manual  alphabet  fur- 
nished a  visual  series,  in  which  the  naming  element  was  at  a 
minimum*  and  the  motor element  introduced  through  muscles, 
in  which  counting  could  produce  no  interference.  If,  then, 
the  difference  in  error  found  in  the  series  of  nonsense  sylla- 
bles were  due  to  a  distraction  of  attention,  the  same  result 
should  occur  in  the  manual  alphal>et  series. 

Five  subjects  were  experimented  upon,  three  of  whom  were 
also  subjects  of  the  experiments  with  nonsense  syllables. 

Reference  to  the  tables  and  to  the  curves  given  on   page 

show  the  result.  In  every  case  the  curve  shows  a  slight  but 
well' marked  decrease  of  error,  which  may  be  fairly  interpreted 
as  a  continuation  of  the  effect  of  practice.  A  still  more 
noticeable  fact  is  the  smoothing  out  of  the  curve.  Reference 
to  the  tables  will  show  that  not  only  is  the  variation  in  the 
curve  from  day  to  day  greatly  lessened,  but  the  mean  varia- 
tion of  the  daily  record  for  each  series  of  ten  experiments  is 
also  reduced,  indicating  that  the  counting  actually  steadied 
rather  than  distract<?d  the  attention.  With  three  of  the  sub- 
jects, experiment  was  continued  for  a  few  days  with  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  counting.  One  subject  shows  a  decided  rise  in  th© 
error  curve,  and  in  all  three  the  variation  from  the  smoothing 
out  of  the  curve  during  the  counting  is  marked.  From  these 
resQlt.s  the  conclusion  seems  justifiable  that  the  difference 
found  in  the  two  series  of  experiiiienta  with  nonsense  syllables 
was  due  not  to  a  distraction  of  attention  caused  by  the  intro 
duction  of  a  new  factor,  but  to  the  inhibition  of  the  motor 
expression. 

As  a  conclusion  from  the  various  experiments  represented 
in  this  study,  can  it  be  fairly  assumed  that  out  of  the  memory 
complex,  the  motor  element  has  been  quantitatively  differen- 
tiated  and  its  exact  influence  measuredf  To  the  question  in 
■  ^this  form  the  answer  must  be  no.  The  parallel  series  were 
H       made^  as  nearly  as  might  be  for  exi>erimental  purposes,  to 
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fliSer  only  by  the  one  ci^iididoii  of  the  mtrodnction  of  a  motor 
element,  bat  the  motor  element  was  by  no  means  escladed 
%from  the  series  called  visuali  bttt  which  was,  in  reality,  a 
Vomplex  of  visual,  auditory  and  motor  images,  for  t^oagh 
actual  muscular  movetnents  were  absent,  the  idea  of  move- 
ment was  never  entirely  excluded,  as  was  shown  by  the  report 
of  the  methods  nsed  by  the  various  subjects.     The  differenoe 
/between  the  series,  thenj  is  not  to  be  explained  as  a  difference 
f  between  a  complex  of  visual^  auditory  and  motor  elements,  in 
I  which  tiie  vjsual  element  predominates  and  a  similar  com- 
1  plex  to  which  the  expressioo  of  the  motor  idea  is  added. 
'      To  those  who  have  served  as  the  subjecta  of  the  prolonged 
and  tedious  series  of  experiments,  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  my  hearty  thanks,  and  especially  to  Dr. 
Sftuford,  who  has  not  only  served  as  subject  of  the  experi- 
ments throughout  the  year,  but  has  furnished  constant  inspira- 
tion by  his  interest  and  helpful  suggestions. 
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By  @BirB8T  H.  Likdist, 

Fellow  in  Ptycholomr.  dftrk  Uolvenmr 


These  pages  represent  the  result  of  an  examination  of  data 
gathered  by  questionnaire  and  by  direct  observation,  dealing 
with  8ome  of  the  motor  phenomena  of  mental  effort.  Chief 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  those  postures  and  move* 
ments,  rich  in  variety  and  little  understood,  namely,  **com* 
mon  motor  automatisms/* 

The  following  cases  from  the  questionnaire  reports  will 
furnish  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  material  studied.  *<  When 
studying  I  often  find  myself  playing  with  pencil^  holding  it 
fij'st  on  one  end  and  then  on  the  other,  or  twirl  watch  chain. 
Often  look  steadily  at  some  distant  point,  and  at  such  times 
often  squint  and  slightly  frown."  Another  person  *^w"hea 
thinking,  frowns,  moves  uneasily  on  chair  and  bites  finger 
nails.''  A  third  ** always  scratches  head  before  attempting 
anything  difficult.'* 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  word  **  automatism ''  does  not  here 
have  the  more  narrow  and  technical  connotation  ascribed  to 
it  in  psychological  texts.  Here  the  term  is  made  to  include 
not  only  some  movements  initiated  from  within,  but  also 
many  set  going  from  without.  It  comprehends  all  tricks  and 
peculiarities  of  movement  and  posture,  whatever  their  origin, 
which  have  become  more  or  less  nncouscious,  and  which 
accompany  mental  effort.  No  attempt  is  made  tx)  separat 
these  common  automatisms  from  the  so-called  normal  expres- 
sions of  mental  effort,  partly  because  the  line  of  demarkation 
seems  a  vanishing  one,  and  largely  because  both  classes  of 
phenomena  mast  be  studied  in  their  relations  to  each  other  it 
either  is  to  be  Understood.  Both  belong  to  a  somewhat  neg- 
lected chapter  of  psychology,  and  both  sustain  highly  impor* 
tant  relations  to  fundamental  problems.    They  may  not  only 
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throw  new  light  on  the  natare  of  attention  and  its  mechanism, 
bat  also  famish  imi>ortant  data  with  legaid  to  mental 
derelopment. 

Betum»  from  the  Quesiiannaires. 

The  materials  for  this  stady  were  from  three  soaroes : 

1.  Host  of  the  data  were  observations  sent  in  response  to 
a  part  of  President  Hall's  Syllabas  X  (series  '95).  The  topic 
in  qaestion  reads  as  follows : 

ni.  EUfdrt  Autcmatiigm.  Defloribe  the  anoonsoioas  sots  that  ao- 
oompaiiy  work  or  fixed  sttentlon-~a8  daring  recitations,— as  bitins^ 
tongae  or  lips,  chewinff  a  stick  or  nothing,  winking  and  blinking, 
twisting  ba£bons,  handling  articles  of  dress,  playiiu;  with  finsers, 
swaying,  rocking,  rising  on  the  toes,  standing  on  tne  sides  of  the 
ftoet,  tominff  away,  fixating  a  distant  point  with  the  eyes,  wrlg- 
gUng,  writning,  tapping,  dramming,  scowling,  squinting,  tics, 
pimaces,  palling  finger  to  snap  the  loints,  movinff  the  ears,  patting 
nnger  in  the  month;  whistling,  nnging  and  dancing  at  work. 
What  indicates  the  hardest  effort — as  the  fidgets  or  habit  chorea 
seen  Jnst  before  great  athletic  feats— shattins  eyes  or  ears,  moT- 
Ing  lips;  tnnes,  verses,  etc.,  persistently  rnnnuig  in  the  head?  Is 
the  fODtal  postare  apDroachedt  Does  fatisae  increase  or  diminish 
these  movements?  Order  and  per  cent,  of  freqaen<^  and  daration? 
CHioald  some  be  encouraged  for  better  work?  At  what  age  are  they 
most  common?    Treatment? 

2.  A  smaller  naml)er  of  replies  to  a  part  of  qaestion  II  of 
the  syllabus  issued  by  President  Hall  and  Dr.  Lukens,  en- 
titled, **The  Beginnings  of  Reading  and  Writing."  The 
points  in  question  were  as  follows:  Describe  (1)  aooe«8ory, 
antomatic  movements  of  tongue,  lips,  hands,  eyes,  head,  legs, 
feet  or  body,  while  writing ;  (2)  ditto  while  reading. " 

3.  Observations  made  by  the  writer,  with  the  cooperation 
of  Dr.  Hall  in  the  kinderpirten  and  primary  grades  of  the 
Boston  Normal  Training  School. 

The  total  number  of  cases  reported  was  662.  This  does 
not  represent,  however,  the  number  of  i>er8on8  represented, 
inasmuch  as  the  same  individuals  were  observed  at  different 
times,  and  therefore  each  separate  record  constitutes  a  case. 


■  Nearly  all  the  data  in  reply  to  the  above  syllabi  were  gathered 
nnder  the  able  direction  of  Miss  Lillie  A.  Williams*  by  the  members 
of  her  classes  in  peyeholog}*,  at  the  State  Normal  School.  Trenton, 
N.  J.  The  collection  of  such  data  is  made  a  s^HK^ial  feature  of  the 
child-stadv  pursued  thei>e,  and  the  very  great  care  with  which  the 
woric  is  done  is  shown  by  Miss  Willianis'  article*  *'  How  to  Collect 
Data  for  Studies  in  Genetic  Psychology/*  in  the  A!^i«]||Kyicn/  Semi- 
notify  VoL  in.  No.  3.  Our  returns*  therefon\  poM)e«M  high  value, 
and  their  great  importance  in  this  study  i»  graii^Aill>*  acknowl- 
edged. 
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While  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  know  exactly  the 
Bumber  of  persons  reported  on,  the  replies  to  the  question- 
naires  were  often  of  such  a  nature  as  to  preclude  accurate 
determination  of  this  point.  Of  these  662  e^ses  235  were  of 
children  twelve  years  of  age  or  under.  Of  the  remaining 
427  cases,  nearly  all  are  under  twenty  years  of  age,  the  ages 
sixteen  to  nineteen  fornlBhing  more  than  half  of  the  427  cases. 
We  have  named  the  group  containing  all  those  over  twelve 
adolescent,  inasmuch  as  It  includes  only  twenty-seven  adults, 
nineteen  of  whom  are  men  and  eight  women.  ^ 

Of  the  total  662  cases,  421  were  females,  241  males.  Of 
the  235  children,  there  were  117  girls  and  118  boys.  Of  ado- 
lescents, 304  were  females,  125  males. 

The  grouping  of  the  automatisms  has  been  a  XM)int  of  con- 
siderable diflieutty.  The  system  chosen  is  manifestly  rough 
and  imperfect,  but  was  determined  as  far  as  possible  by  the 
nature  of  the  actual  returns.     It  is  as  follows ;  — 

Head:  Held  on  side,  move  sideways,  move  np  and  down, 
move  with  pen,  jerky  movements,  move. 

Face:    Grin,  grimace. 

Eye^:    Fixed,  wink,  close,  twitch,  roll,  squint,  bnlge. 

Ears:    Move. 

Forehead:     Wrinkle^  frown. 

Mouth ;     Twitch,  drop  corners,  chew,  move. 

Jaw:    Bite,  chew,  put  objects  in,  clench,  move  sideways. 

Lips:  Dmw  in  and  out,  pucker,  move,  work,  bite,  press, 
twist,  suck,  chew. 

Tongue :  Protrude,  move  sidewise,  move  in  and  out,  move 
with  pen,  bite,  chew,  roll,  in  one  cheek,  suck. 

Hands:  Play,  clasp,  clench,  rub  or  scratch,  put  In  pock- 
-ets,  wriggle,  pull  hairs,  etc.,  twist  hair,  smooth,  put  objects 
in,  move. 

Fingers:  Play,  drum,  mark  on  paper,  move  up  and  down, 
point,  move,  snap  or  pull. 

Arms:     Fold  and  unfold,  jerky  movements. 

Body:  Sway,  twist,  shrug  shoulders,  fidget,  rock,  turn 
away,  'move. 

Legs:  Cross,  move,  move  knees,  twist,  raise  heel,  twlal 
heel. 

Fti'l:  Bides  of  feet,  stand  on  one  foot,  right  on  left,  left  on 
right,  rise  on  toes,  rock,  lift  one  foot,  move,  stamp,  wriggle, 
<;ross,  tap,  shake. 

The  movements  and  postnrea  are  tbua  distributed  among 


^Thts  inclusion,  as  »doWBcent,  of  women  over  twenty-one  &nd  of 
men  over  twenty* Ave,  is  open  to  oriticism,  but  the  numbom  are 
very  email,  and  make  practically  no  difference  in  the  results. 
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ninety-two  dMseft*  Forty-five  of  these  represent  the  region 
of  the  head,  tjwenty  the  feet  and  legs,  nineteen  the  hands  and 
fingers.  This  latter  number  does  not  show  adequately  the 
relatively  great  variety  in  movements  of  hands  and  fingers^ 
inasmnch  as  the  classification  here  was  more  general. 

The  following  table  is  designed  to  exhibit  the  distribution 
of  automatisms  among  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  as  well 
as  to  show  the  order  of  frequency  of  automatisms  in  children 
as  compared  with  ad olesoeuts.*  In  the  last  column  of  the 
table  appears  the  order  in  which  the  automatisms  of  children 
preponderate  over  similar  ones  of  adolescents.  The  last  five 
items  are  followed  by  the  minus  sign,  to  indicate  tiiat  in 
these  classes  the  automatisms  of  children  are  less  frequent 
than  in  adolescents.  In  all  the  others,  as  indicated  by  the 
plus  sign,  the  children  show  the  largest  number,  those  of  the 
head  having  greatest  advantage,  mouth  next,  and  so  on. 
This  is  important  as  roughly  indicating  the  shif tings  of  the 
locality  of  the  automatisms  due  to  age.  The  numbers  with 
which  all  the  tables  deal  are  manifestly  too  small  to  render 
the  ratios  anything  more  than  suggestive.  The  difiSculty  of 
observing  all  the  expressive  movements  of  an  individual  at 
any  given  time,  is  very  great,  and  when  we  reflect  that  a 
large  number  of  cases  reported  are  results  of  self  observation 
of  these»  at  best,  only  semi-conscious  movements,  it  appears 
highly  probable  that  our  totals  are  too  small.  Some  move* 
meats,  moreover,  such  as  slight  pressure  of  the  lips,  contrac- 
tions of  muscles  of  covered  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  like, 
elude  observation  more  easily  than  the  larger  muscular  con- 
tractions. This  source  of  error  tends  to  narrow  the  variety 
of  automatisms.  Both  the  above  mentioned  defects,  then, 
produce  underestimation  rather  than  overstatement  of  the 
actual  phenomena. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  table,  the  numljers  opposite  each 
item  represent  the  number  of  given  automatisms  in  a  thou- 
sand. In  these  calculations  1,000  is  used  as  a  basis  instead 
of  100  (as  in  percent>age),  simply  for  convenience,  in  that  it 
yields  larger  numbers  and  fewer  fractions,  without,  of  course, 
destroying  the  original  proportion.  The  method  of  calcula- 
tion is  as  follows.  The  children,  for  instance,  show  thirty- 
eight  body  automatisms.  This  number  is  divided  by  897,  the 
total  number  of  automatisms  from  all  sources,  and  the  result 
is  multiplied  by  ten,  yielding  forty- two,  which  represents  the 
number  of  cases  of  body  automatisms  in  a  thousand  antom* 


4 
4 


^In  the  dlsGUBfiion  of  the  tables,  the  word  automatisms  Ib  used 
for  eonvenieiiee,  to  deeignate  expresBive  movements  as  well  as 
common  motor  automatisms. 
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Eelative  Frequence  of  Automatinms, 
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ExplanaUxm  of  Table.  Coluraiui  I  and  II  represent  children  and 
adolescents  respectively,  and  indicate  the  number  of  given  autom- 
atisma  per  thousand.  In  column  III,  the  ratios  of  I  are  multiplied 
by  1.81  io  order  to  render  the  numWrs  for  children  more  easily 
comparable  with  those  of  adolescents  ;  there  being  1.81  more 
adolescents  than  children  reported*  In  IV  ^  is  expressed  in  per* 
oentages  the  proportion  of  cliildren's  automatisms  to  those  of  ado- 
lescents. For  instance^  in  ^'  fingers/^  children  show  146.  while 
adolescents  furnished  only  143.  The  146  of  children  is  102%  of  the 
adolescents,  etc.  In  ^  these  percentages  are  arranged  in  order  and 
the  p2iis  sign  indicates  preponderance  in  favor  of  children ;  minvM 
sign  Indicates  preponderance  of  given  autoraatlsms  in  adolescents. 
The  remaining  columns  show  the  order  of  frequency  of  the  difTer- 
ent  automatisms  in  children  and  adolescents  respectively. 
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atisms  observed.  The  average  number  of  automatisms  per 
himdred  children  is  176,  of  adolescents  110.  If,  however,  we 
subtract  all  the  oases  of  **  writing  '*  and  **  reading ''  aatoma* 
tisms  reported  at  another  time^  in  addition  to  those  obf^rred 
by  the  present  writer,  the  average  for  the  children  is  reduced 
to  124,  while  the  adolescent  average  remains  110. 

Let  us  now  consider  briefly  some  of  the  more  striking 
details.  About  half  of  the  total  number  of  automatisn 
belong  to  parts  of  bead  and  face.  Of  single  groups  recordedpl 
however,  *  ^fingers''  and  '*feet''  lead  in  both  children  and  ado*] 
lescents.  In  the  latter  ^'fingers''  show  a  great  advantage  oveiM 
the  other  automatisms.  The  **feet''  automatisms,  however^ 
especially  iu  children,  include  many  cases  of  mere  posture 
rather  than  of  movement,  as  standing  on  sides  of  feet,  and  the 
like.  The  **  lips ''  rank  high  in  both  lists.  The  connection  of 
these  muscles  with  speech  as  well  as  with  the  gustatory  meeh* 
anisms  would  lead  us  to  expect  high  rank  in  the  table.  In  the 
order  of  greatest  relative  frequency  in  children  as  compared 
with  adolescents^  those  of  **  head  ^'  show  a  very  great  predomi- 
nance, while  those  of  '* mouth,"  '*legs-'  and  **tongue"  also 
exhibit  considerable  advantage.  Of  the  two  most  prominent 
groups  in  each  list — those  of  **finger8"  and  *'  feet/' — it  seer 
evident  that  there  is  little  decline  due  to  age.  The  growinj 
relative  importance  of  '*  eyes''  and  **  forehead"  is  significant 
These  are  considered  the  intellectual  muscles  par  excellence,  an<3 
the  at»ove  figures  indicate  the  gradual  settling  of  expressioi 
in  the  face.  The  relative  prominence  of  body  automatisms  u 
slightly  obscured  by  the  large  number  of  head  movements  and 
postures,  which  are  introduced  by  the  writing,  reading  and 
kindergarten  groups.  Of  these  tx)dy  automatisms,  the  most 
frcfjuent  is  swaying,  and  nearly  ail  the  cases  reported  are  of 
children.  Playing  and  drumming  with  fingers  are  not  so 
f reiiueut  with  children  as  among  adolescents.  This  may  l>e 
due  to  the  fact  that  chiMren  have  as  yet  no  very  great  ability 
to  make  the  finer  moveoaents  of  fingers.  *  As  between  boys 
and  girls,  the  latter  lead  greatly  in  swaying  the  body,  and 
considerably  in  finger  automatisms,  while  the  boys  show 
greater  frequency  of  tongue,  feet  and  hand  movements.  Some 
of  Hiese  facts  are  perhaps  explainable  as  due  to  the  greater 
conformity  on  the  part  of  the  girls  t-o  social  custom,  which 
would  tend  to  gradual  suppression  of  the  more  marked  of 
such  movements.  The  average  numl>er  of  automatisms  pet 
100  girls  is  170,  of  boys  181.     The  quantitative  differenc 


'"Development  of  Voluntary  Motor    Ability,"  Bryan   (Am,  J,^ 
Pysch.,   Vol.  V,  Ko.  2).  and  ^'Preliminary  Study  of  Motor  Ability," 
Hancock  (Fed.  Sem.^  Vol.  Ill,  Ko.  1). 
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due  to  sex  are  thus  so  slight  that  they  are  disre^atxled  in 
further  ti-eatment  of  results. 

In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  various  kinds  of  activity 
and  of  x>osttire  resulting  therefrom^  the  following  groups  were 
maiie,  namely,  automatisms  of  Writing,  Beading,  Becitation^ 
Public  Kecitatiou^  Conversation,  Attention,  Study,  DiMcul 
Recollection,  and  Greatest  Effort.  Such  classification,  < 
pecially  in  the  last  five  {i:roups  mentioned,  is  obviously  more 
or  less  arbitrary,  but  such  lines  of  cleavage  seemed  to  e^st  in 
the  reports. 

Without  entering  into  all  the  details  of  Table  II,  certain 
general  conchisions  seemed  justified  by  it. 

1,  The  automatisms  tend  to  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
activity  in  question.  Contraction  of  certain  muscles  tends  la 
predominate  in  writing,  while  others  are  most  frequent  in 
recitation,  etc.  In  writing,  lips  and  tongue  furnish  46%  of 
all  the  automatisms  j  in  reading,  l>ody,  head,  hands  and 
fingers  comprise  more  than  half  the  whole  number ;  in  recita- 
tion, feet,  fingers,  and  body  lead ;  in  study,  fingers,  eyes,  ^ 
liands  and  jaws  are  most  prominent ;  and  so  on.  This  vari- 
ation is  partly  due  to  the  manner  of  accomplishing  the  task  J 
in  hand.  There  will  l>e  few  automatisms  of  those  muscles] 
directly  involveti  in  a  given  task.  Thus  in  writing,  the  hand  I 
shows  few  automatisms^  ;  in  reading,  the  mouth,  lips,  tongue 
and  eyes,  very  few,  Another  factor  in  differentiating  the 
automatisms  is  posture.  Those  activities  which  involve 
standing  would  show,  if  everything  else  were  equal,  a  slight 
difference  in  distribution  of  automatisms  from  those  in  which 
a  sitting  posture  is  t^ken.  Swaying  of  body  seldom  appears 
when  the  subject  is  sitting,  while  of  course  standing  on  one  foot 
or  on  the  sides  of  feet,  and  the  like,  must  depend  on  a  standing 
position  of  the  body.  Again,  when  those  parts  which  in  the 
general  table  show  greatest  frequency  of  automatisms  are 
pressed  into  actual  performance  of  work^a^  the  fingers  in 
writing  and  vocal  organs  in  reading, — the  number  of  autom- 
atisms is  not  thereby  apparently  diminished*  The  wave  of 
diffusion  simply  floods  into  the  most  susceptible  of  the  paths 
remaining  free* 

A  further  point,  of  some  significance,  remains  to  be  noted. 
The  average  number  of  automatisms  per  hundred  persons 
appears  to  increase  slightly  with  intensity  of  the  effort.  We 
exclude  reading  and  writing  data,  which  were  collected  under 
different  circumstances,  and  are  thus  not  strictly  comparable 
with  the  other  categories.  Recitation,  public  recitation  and 
conversation  show  an  average  of  120  automatisms  per  hun. 
dred  persons.  Attention,  study,  difficult  recollection  and 
greatest  effort  yield  136,     The  numbers  dealt  with  are   too 
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«maH  to  give  very  high  value  to  the  averages^  but  the  result 
raises  the  important  question  :  Does  increase  of  effort  in- 
crease the  nnrat.>er  of  automatisms! 

Observations  in  Boston  Normal  Training  School* 

It  seemed  desirable  to  att.empt  a  more  exact  determinatioa 
<»f  the  antomatisms  of  young  children ;  the  following  tests 
were  therefore  made  in  the  kindergarten  aud  primary  grades 
of  the  Boston  Normal  Traioiog School.^ 

The  first  series  of  obser^^ations  was  conducted  io  the 
kindergarten.  On  paper  ruled  so  as  to  furnish  alternate 
groups  of  lines,  4  mm.  apart  and  2.8  cm.  respectively^  the 
children  were  set  to  drawing  lines,  zig*zag  or  vertical,  using 
top  and  bottom  lines  as  boundaries.  They  were  fi^rst  to  draw 
large  lines  for  a  certain  time,  then  after  a  short  period  of  rest, 
small  lines  for  about  the  same  length  of  time.  The  order  of 
large  and  small  movements  was  of  course  varied,  smaU 
coming  first  about  as  often  as  large. 

The  children  were  arranged  in  successive  groups  of  six  or 
eight,  and  those  of  about  the  same  age  were  placed  in  the 
same  group*  They  were  seated  at  the  kindergarten  benches, 
ample  room  being  given,  and  were  asked  to  **  make 
soldiers  ''  (straight  lines),  etc.  They  were  urged  to  do 
the  best  work  possible.  The  first  group  consist^  of  eight 
children,  four  girls  and  four  boys,  aged  as  follows:  four  girls, 
six  years;  two  lx>y8,  six  yearsj  two  lx)ys,  five  years*  They 
were  allowed  in  the  first  instance  to  work  at  the  large  move- 
ments for  atxjut  fifteen  minutes,  the  time  l)eing  lengthened  in 
order  to  see  what  were  the  effects  of  fatigne.  Aft^er  a  rest  of 
aboQt  five  minutes,  the  small  movements  were  made  for  about 
ten  minutes.  This  group  showed  from  the  first  the  most 
marked  automatisms  of  any  of  the  children  tested.  The 
second  group  (six  chi Id ren^four  girls,  two  l>oys;  girls  three  and 
onehalf  years,  boys  four)  worked  at  large  movements  for  ten 
minntes ;  then,  after  the  usual  period  of  rest,  they  made 
«mall  movements  for  ten  minutes.  The  number  of  automa* 
tisms  was  much  less  than  iu  the  preceding  group.  This  may 
be  partly  due,  however,  to  the  fact  that  these  younger  children 
put  forth  less  effort.  The  intermitt-ence  of  their  work  tends 
to  corroborate  this  view.  The  third  group  (eight  children-four 
girls,  four  boys ;  girls  five  years  ;  two  boys  five ;  one  boy  four 


Tarthe  opportunity  of  maldtig  these  tests  the  writer  U  indebted 
to  the  ooortesy  of  the  Boston  School  Bomrd.  The  facility  of  taking 
them  was  firreatly  increased  by  the  kindness  of  Miss  Aborn,  in 
charge  of  the  kindergarten* 
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and  one-hall  years,  the  other  four  years)  exeeotod  smaD 
moTements  for  ten  minntes,  and  then  took  large  mov^sients 
for  the  same  length  of  time.  The  fourth  group  (^aeven  chil- 
dren— ^four  girls,  three  boys ;  three  girls  fire  years,  one  girl 
four;  two  boys  four,  one  five  years)  executed  large  move- 
ments ten  minutes,  and  followed  with  small  movements 
for  same  length  of  time.  In  the  primary  grade  the  same 
general  conditions  were  observed  as  above,  but  the  time 
was  lengthened  and  a  large  number  of  pupils  iMuticipated. 
Ages  of  pupils  six  to  seven  yekrs.  The  automatisms  were 
strikingly  less  energetic  and  less  frequent  than  in  the  kin- 
dergarten,  many  of  the  pupils  showing  no  marked  autom- 
atisms of  any  description. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  observations  made : 

Fourr  Set. 

A.  Large  movements.fifteen  min.  MJ  Left  foot  on  side,  lips  pressed 
and  moved  slightly.  M.  Left  foot  on  riebt  one  and  twisting  of  left 
foot.  Rifibt  foot  on  side.  Lips  pressed  and  moved  with  pendl 
F.  Heao  down,  lower  lip  to  one  side,  tongae  sli^tly  protruded  or 
in  one  cheek.  F.  Left  foot  on  right,  lower  lip  moved  sli^^tiy. 
knees  moved.  M.  Right  foot  on  left,  shlftiiig  of  feet.  F.  Mesa 
down,  lips  protrude,  month  moves  with  penciL  M.  Right  fOot  on 
left,  left  foot  on  side.    F.    Month  open,  head  moved. 

B.  Small  movements,  seven  min.  M.  Right  foot  on  side.  M» 
Lips  move.  F.  Tongae  moved  in  cheek.  F.  Legs  crossed,  Hps  moved 
slightly.  M.  Head  on  left  side,  later  on  left  arm.  M.  Left  foot  on 
side,  right  foot  on  left,  bent  over  his  work,  lips  parsed.  F.  Right 
foot  on  left,  tapping  with  right  toe. 

Second  Set. 

A.  Large  movements,  ten  min.  F.  Mouth  open,  tongue  in  cheek. 
M.  Tongue  out.  F.  Head  down,  lips  strongly  pursed,  changed 
style  and  position  often;  pencil  in  fist,  head  on  left  arm.  M.  Tongue 
in  cheek.    F.   Lips  protruding.    M.   Scowl. 

B.  Small  movements,  ten  min.  F.  Feet  back  and  on  sides.  Head 
moved,  lips  pursed,  then  ajar,  or  twitching  slightly.  M.  Left  foot 
on  right,  lips  open,  or  twitching  slightly  with  movements  of  pencil. 
Tongiie  out.    F.   Right  foot  on  left.    F.  Used  both  hands,  then  held 

Eencil  in  fist.  Head  moved  up  and  down  with  stroke  of  pencil.  M. 
eft  foot  on  right.  Tongue  in  left  cheek,  then  moved  to  other 
cheek.  M.  Lips  set.  F.  Right  foot  on  left^  lips  set.  M.  Frown, 
lips  set,  mouth  moved  slightly,  left  foot  on  right. 

Third  Set. 
A.  Large  movements,  ten  min.  F.  Head  down,  almost  to  paper^ 
tongue  out,  left  foot  on  right.  F.  Mouth  twitched  slightly.  M. 
Lips  set,  compressed  more  tightly  in  a  rhythmical  manner. 
Changed  hands.  F.  Head  down,  left  foot  on  right.  F.  Lips  pursed^ 
chin  puckered,  head  on  left  side;  theatrical,  self-conscious.  M, 
Tongue  out,  left  foot  on  right.  M.  Frown,  head  close  to  paper,  left 
foot  on  right. 

*  F.  and  M.  are  abbreviations  for  **  female  "  and  "male"  respect- 
ively. 
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B.  Small  movemente,  ten  min.  F,  Lipe  pressed,  move  with  pencil, 
head  lower  than  above,  shook  hie  hand  in  imitation  of  the  third  boy. 
F.  Head  down,  lips  move  while  preesed.  Later  shook  her  hand, 
Beemed  tired,  and  lips  moved  more.  At  close  of  Ume  stretched.  M. 
Tired,  shook  his  hand  and  said  he  was  tired:  head  lower.  F.  Head 
lower,  left  foot  still  on  right  at  times.  F.  8ame  as  above,  except 
•omewhat  mare  marked;  head  lower.  M,  Tongue  out,  position 
about  same  as  in  former  test.  M.  Frowned  more  atrongl5%  head 
lower,  left  foot  on  right;    stretched  at  close. 

Fourth  Set. 

A.  Large  movements*  ten  min.  M.  Left  foot  on  right,  lips 
parsed,  mouth  open  and  moved  sllpflitly.  M.  Tongue  partly  out, 
Ups  and  tongue  moved  slightly,  F.  Writing  with  crossed  hands,  left- 
banded.   Right  foot  on  left.     F.    Right  foot  on  left. 

B.  Small  movements,  ten  minutes.  M.  Moved  mouth  slightly.  M. 
Best  worker,  moved  mouth  slightly.  F.  Upper  lip  drawn  in,  tongue 
out  little  way.  F.  Changed  hands  toward  end;  talkative.  F. 
Changed  to  left  hand. 

Primary  Set. 

A.  Large  movements,  li.  6.  Head  on  left  arm,  lips  set.  but  moved 
slightly.  Head  rotates.  M.  Head  verj^  low.  F.  d.  Head  very  low. 
F.  Lips  pressed  and  moved.  F.  6.  Head  low,  lips  pressed.  Head 
on  side,  tongue  slightly  protruded.  Three  F.'s  with  right  foot  on  left- 

B.  Small  movements.  M,  6.  Lips  move  more  than  when  making 
large  strokes ;  head  lower  and  on  one  side.  F.  6.  Head  at  first  in- 
clined backward,  then  lower,  right  foot  on  left.    F.  6.    Tongue  out 

I  allghtly;   body  swayed  to  and  fro. 

The  following  general  6t>atements  seem  warranted  by  the 
above  observations  : — 

1,  The  aiit4>matisiiis  increase  id  number  and  intensity  with\ 
age  in  tlie  kindergarten  groups,  the  class  containing  those  of' 
ages  three  and  ouehall  to  four  years  showing  fewest  and 
feeblest.     The  pupils  in  the  primary  grade,  however,  showed  y 
a  great  falliiig  off  in  frequency  and  intensity  of  automatisms.  ' 
This  latter  result  is  to  be  expected,  inasmnch  as  the  task  was 
relatively  easy  for  children  of  six  or  seven  years.     Bnt  the  in- 
creaae  of  automatisms  in  kindergarten  with  age  is  difldcult  to 
understand*    Of  course  the  number  of  cases  observed  Is  too 

for  statistical  treatment,  bnt  the  differences  apparently 
€lie  to  age  were  certainly  striking  in  the  cases  observed,  and 
SQggest  the  need  of  more  extended  observation  and  experi- 
ment.  The  youngest  children  seemed  little  capable  of  any 
considerable  sustained  effort,  and  in  this  fact  may  lie,  as  has 
been  suggested,  the  explanation  of  the  small  number  of  their 
^  aatomatisms.  Their  automatisms  were  chiefly  those  of 
posture. 

2.  The  automatiBma  were  more  pronounced  in  the  making 
of  small  movementa.  In  many  cases  the  bead  was  brought 
lower,  the  body  assumed  a  more  collapsed  position,  the  lips 
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were  either  presBed  more  tightly  or  moved  more  perceptibly, 

and  other  movemeDts  were  ietensified.  This  suggests  the 
very  miioh  greater  difliculty  of  fine  work  for  the  child, 

3.  A  majority  of  the  pupils  showed  marked  symptoms  of 
fatigue  before  the  close  of  the  ten  minnte  iieriods  of  work. 
Some  shook  the  htiud  that  held  the  pencil,  others  changed  the 
pencil  to  the  other  hand.  Holding  the  pencil  in  the  fist,  sigh- 
ingt  stretchingi  shifting  positions  of  body,  and  frecjnent 
intermittences  in  the  work  were  also  noted  in  some  cases ; 
several  also  said  they  were  tired.  In  nearly  every  case 
the  antomatisms  showed  a  somewhat  rapid  increase  toward 
the  end  of  the  work  period.  The  surprisingly  short 
time  which  a  young  child  can  work  with  sustained 
attention »  suggests  the  need  of  more  scientific  determina- 
tion of  the  proper  period  of  e^ort  than  has  yet  appeared. 
The  very  great  fatigue  produced  by  the  small  move- 
ments of  hand  and  fingers,  emphasizes  what  has  already 
l>een  noticed  by  others,  namely,  the  danger  of  requiring  fine 
and  precise  work  from  young  children.  Aufomafisfm  are 
fhus  a  mtjH  of  the  dijicultt/  of  (a.skSf  and  the  more  intense 
automatisms  exhibited  by  the  children  simply  show  that  the 
given  task  demanded  a  degree  of  skill  which  they  were  not  yet 
prepared  to  acquire.  Farther  tests  also  in  the  lower  grades 
of  the  elementary  school  might  aid  in  determining  at  what 
age  writing  and  other  school  subjects  should  be  introduced. 

Attention  may  be  called  in  passing  to  the  very  great 
frequency  of  automatisms  of  posture.  So  many  placed  the 
feet  on  the  sides,  or  the  side  of  one  foot  on  the  other  leg,  or 
assumed  collapsed  positions  of  body  while  at  work,  that  one 
can  hardly  escape  the  suggestion  that  here  we  may  have  that 
reversion  to  foatal  posture,  noted  by  Preyer  and  others  as  very 
frequent  in  children  much  younger.  This  point  will  be  fur- 
ther considered  below. 


Effect  ofFaligue. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  **  Does  fatigue  increase  or 
diminish  these  automatisms!"  the  replies  were  not  sufficient 
in  number  to  be  decisive.  Thirty  answered  the  question.  Of 
thescj  twenty-three  thought  that  fatigue  always,  or  at  least 
generally,  increases  the  number  or  prominence  of  these  move- 
ments and  postures  ;  four  thought  they  diminished  with 
fatigue,  and  three  answereil  as  follows:  F,,  21:  **When 
fatigued,  do  not  press  teeth  so  tightly,  but  either  rock  or  tap 
foot>  or  drum  with  fingers.'^  F*,22:  **Nervo us  fatigue  in- 
creases movements,  otherwise  fatigue  diminishes  move- 
ments.''    F,,  18:  **Have  seen  intellectual  fatigue  increase 
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wrigj]:nng/'  Although  hi  the  state*  of  exhaustion  there  is 
eertainly  a  lows  of  muscular  tone  and  a  general  inability  to 
put  forth  more  than  a  minimum  of  effort,  it  seems  probable 
that  in  It^sser  degrees  of  fatigue  thei'e  is  an  increasing  rest- 
lessness and  a  distinct  rise  in  the  number  of  the  common 
automatisms  as  the  individual  continues  at  his  task.  Galton' 
writes,  ** Restlessness  appears  to  be  the  commonest  sign  of 
partial  fatigue.'^  The  store  of  energy  is  waning  and  every 
resonrce  of  the  mechanisui  of  attention  is  taxi^i  to  call  out  the 
whole  store  of  power.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  feeling  of  effort 
as  fatigue  comes  on,  must  in  part  be  due  to  the  increased  ten- 
sion of  the  muscles  in  this  attempt  to  arouse  all  the  energy 
possible.  In  general,  fatigue  tends  to  affect  the  higher 
centres  first.  Inhibition  is  thus  decreased  and  the  motor 
eentres  t^ud  at  the  least  stimulation  to  break  out  in  more  or 
lees  random  movements.  Galton  mentions  the  following 
movements  observed  during  fatigue :  sudden  muscular  move- 
ments, grimaees,  frowning  or  compression  of  lips^  twitching 
of  fingers,  face,  twitching  and  blinking  of  eyes,  fluttering  of 
eyelids,  tendency  to  nervous  laughter  or  movements.  The  gen- 
eral  unsteadiness  of  muscular  cooMination  is  shown  by  bad 
and  shaky  handwriting.- 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  diminution  of  the 
store  of  energy  and  tlie  decline  of  inhibition,  we  may  expect, 
in  many  cases  at  least,  an  increase  in  the  number,  but  a  grad- 
ual diminution  in  the  intensity  of  the  automatisms  when  effort 
is  continued  during  fatigue. 

Conclusions.  The  returns  would  seem  to  justify  the  follow- 
ing general  statements : 

1.  Automatisms  of  accessory  muscles  are  most  frequent. 
Mnsdes  of  the  face  and  head  and  the  fingers  and  feet  furnish 
A  large  majority  of  the  txjtal  numl>er. 

2.  Automatisms  of  the  fundamental  muscles  (body,  legs, 
arms)  disapp4*ar  mpidly  witli  age. 

3.  In  general,  automatisms  decline  in  frequency'  with  age. 
But  an  increase  with  age  is  marked  in  the  frequency  of  certain 

iBpecialized  contractions,  and  indicates  the  gradual  settling  of 
'expression  in  the  face.  The  movements  of  eye,  brow  and 
[jaw  show  greatest  increase  with  age. 

4*     Automatisms  show  greater  individnal  variation  than 
hdo  the  apxiializcil  contractions  which  they  accompany. 

5*  Sex  ban  little  infiueuce  upon  the  relative  fre<|Uoncy  of 
antomatJgms. 

0*  Antomutisms  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the 
general  poRtnrf*  of  the  l)ody* 
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7.  Automatisms  tend  to  increase  in  number  with  fatigae. 

8.  They  increase  in  intensity  and  often  in  nnmber,  witk 
increase  in  effort. 

General  Considerations. 

The  present  section  is  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  dassifj 
and  interpret  the  motor  phenomena  of  effort.  As  a  brief 
resume  of  the  data  to  be  explained,  the  following  synoptie 
table  of  the  expressions  of  thought,  taken  from  Mantegazza's 
Physionomie,  *  is  transcribed :  — 

**1.  Contractions  and  relaxations  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face.  Contraction  of  brow  muscles,  immobility  of  the  eyes, 
erratic  contractions  of  all  the  ocular  muscles,  immobility  of 
all  the  muscles  of  the  face,  exaggerated  opening  of  the  eyes, 
closing  or  semi-closing  of  eyes,  depression  of  lower  jaw,  ex- 
treme elevation  of  one  brow,  partial  or  total  convulsions  of 
the  facial  muscles. 

**  2.  Contractions  of  the  trunk.  Immobility  of  the  whole 
trunk,  catalepsy,  partial  or  total  convulsions. 

**3.  Sympathetic  movements  and  the  more  frequent 
rhythms  of  members.  Scratching  of  head,  forehead  or  nose, 
feeling  or  touching  the  head,  tapping  the  forehead  or  taking 
the  head  in  one  or  both  hands,  caressing  cheek  or  chin,  rub- 
bing eyes  vigorously,  shaking  the  head,  making  rhythmical 
gestures  with  arms  or  hands,  making  rhythmical  noise  with 
feet  or  hands,  moving  legs  incessantly  and  rhythmically,  clos- 
ing the  oars  with  the  two  hands.'' 

These  movements  and  attitudes  seem  to  belong  to  three 
types : 

1.  Those  which  represent  specialized  contractions ;  as 
adjustment  of  sense  organs  and  the  other  concomitant  changes 
in  the  so-called  **  muscles  of  expression.''  These  are  chiefly 
facial  muscles. 

2.  Those  movements  and  attitudes  which  seem  to  be  the 
result  of  the  general  excitement  of  the  nervous  system  ;  as 
swaying  of  body,  tapping  with  fingers  or  feet,  and  the  like. 

3.  Certain  postures,  which  may  be  the  joint  result  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  supervision  of  consciousness,  and  of  the 
contractions  which  result  from  the  general  nervous  excite- 
ment. 

It  is  assumed  that  all  mental  effort  is  voluntary  attention. 
This  form  of  attention,  we  are  told,  is  derived  from  spontane- 
ous or  natural  attention,  and  is  in  the  main  a  product  of 
civilization,  having  developed  out  of  the  necessity  for  work. 

'Mantegazza,  2d  edition.    Paris,  1889,  p.  171. 
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A  brief  discuBsion  of  some  of  its  phases,  and  especially  of  its 
mechanisin,  will  reveal  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  dassifica- 
tioQ  of  effort  expressions. 

In  the  first  place  a  eoinparatively  low  intensity  of  general 
awareness  is  the  condition  of  consciousness  in  repose.  To 
replace  this  with  a  high  degree  of  special  alertness,  in- 
volv€*s  the  repression  of  irrelevant  sensations  and  ideas 
and  the  emphasis  of  the  relevant  ones.  So  dilficult  is  the 
attainment  of  this  state  of  attention  that  **it  drains  for  its 
own  line,  at  least  in  the  proportion  possible^  the  entire 
cerebral  activity.''*  Not  only  do  the  vaso-motor  changes, 
producing  local  hyperiemia  of  the  brain,  show  this  con- 
eentrution  of  effort^  but  also  the  movements  and  changed 
attitudes  of  the  body  indicate  such  foealization.  In  that 
original  and  typical  form,  known  as  spontitncous  sensorial 
attf'ntion^  as  when  a  child  is  captivated  by  a  brightly 
coloi-ed  object,  the  whole  l>ody  converges  toward  the  object, 
all  the  sense  organs  seera  to  have  a  focus  at  the  same  pUu5e 
and  all  motion  is  arrested.  But  the  investigations  in  phys- 
iognomy show  that  these  muscular  contractions  are  not  of 
equal  value,  either  in  relative  energy  or  for  the  recognition, 
by  an  observer,  of  the  nature  ot  the  conscious  state.  Just  as 
consciousness  is  focalized,  so  the  motor  aeoompauiment 
tends  to  have  its  centre  in  the  muscles  of  expression  of  the 
face  and  head.  Mantegazza  writer:  **  Intellectual  expres- 
Bion  groups  itself  always  about  the  head,  which  is  the  seat  of 
thought.''  Again,  '*If  it  is  necessary  to  limit  to  the  least 
space  the  field  of  the  expression  of  thought,  I  include  it  in 
the  space  of  some  square  centimetres  which  extends  below 
the  eyebrows  and  between  them.''^  Piderit  accounts  for  the 
face  as  the  chief  seat  of  expression  partly  on  the  ground  that 
in  the  face  the  muscles  lie  stretched  close  upon  the  l>oneH,  so 
that  the  smallest  trembling  of  a  muscle  is  perceptible  to  the 
eye.  Furthermore,  the  roots  of  the  facial  nerve  arise  in  the 
brain  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  **sours  organ,'' 
Ihus  rendering  spread  of  nerve  currents  to  this  tract  especially 
I  easy.  Lastly,  the  muscles  of  the  face  support  the  sense 
organs.^  Chas.  Bell  held  that  the  facial  mascles  assume 
their  important  role  in  expression  becaii«*e  they  are  accessory 
to  the  muscles  of  respiration.     Bothfj  !  respiratory  mus- 

cles are  controlled  by  nerves  whose  n  <•  contiguous,  and 

both  assist  in  commnivication  through  their  relation  to  vocal 
txpression*     It  is  here,  thereforv;,  thai  we  should  expect  to 


*Cf, ''Paye* 
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find  the  most  characteristic  motor  accompaniments  of  menfeid 
effort.^ 

1.  Specialized  Contractions.  As  the  phenomena  of  ''nor- 
mal expression  "  are  to  be  considered  here  only  in  so  far  as 
they  contribate  to  oar  knowledge  of  **  common  antomatismy" 
nothing  more  than  a  very  general  sketch  of  the  ontoome  of 
the  studies  in  this  field  is  attempted.  For  more  detailed 
account  of  the  principles  of  expression,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  works  of  Darwin,  Dnchenne,  Piderit,  Mantegazsa  and 
others.  One  of  the  pioneers  in  the  scientific  stndy  of  ''spe- 
cialized contractions  "  was  Dnchenne,  who  considered  that  he 
had  proved,  by  electrical  stimulation  of  separate  muscles, 
that  a  single  muscle  might  be  sufficient  to  the  expression  of 
thought  or  emotion.  He  called  the  occipito-fronialis  (the 
muscle  which  lifts  the  brows)  the  muscle  of  attention,  the 
orbicularis  supeinor  of  the  eye-lids  the  muscle  of  reflection.  Iter- 
win,  whose  great  work'  still  remains  perhaiw  the  most  impor- 
tant in  this  field,  attempted  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
association  of  certain  expressions  with  certain  mental  or 
emotional  states.  Wundt,  Piderit,  Mantegazza  and  others 
have  also  attacked  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  these  expres- 
sions. Without  discussing  in  detail  the  various  principles 
invoked  by  these  authors,  suffice  it  to  say  that  all  agree  that 
no  muscles  exist,  as  Dnchenne  and  other  earlier  writers 
thought,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  expression.  All  now 
make  large  use  of  the  idea  that  expressive  movements  are 
more  or  less  weakened  repetitions  of  movements  that  were 
once  of  Qtility,  and  becoming  closely  associated  with  certain 
mental  states,  tend  to  reappear  when  these  states  reappear. 
Darwin  held  that  the  raising  of  eyebrows  in  oatward  atten- 
tion aids  in  opening  the  eyes  for  better  vision.  Opening  of 
the  month  aids  in  intense  listening  and  in  the  rapid  catching 
of  the  breath  which  precedes  muReular  effort.  This  opening 
of  the  month  tends  to  reappear  in  states  of  astonishment.  The 
contraction  of  the  muscles  aronnd  the  eyes,  of  which  the 
primitive  use,  according  to  Darwin  and  Donders,  is  to  protect 
these  organs  from  being  too  much  gorged  with  blood  during 
the  screaming  fits  of  infancy,  survives  in  adult  life  in  the 
frown,  which  comes  when  anything  displeasing  presents 
itself  either  to  thought  or  action.  Mere  effort  of  attention  or 
reflection  is  displeasing,  and  thus  the  corrugator  supercilii 
has  been  called  by  Dnchenne  the  muscle  of  thought. 
The  frown,  says  Darwin,  is  further  developed  by  need 
of  primitive  man  for  best  vision  in  search  of  prey  or  dis- 

*"  Anatomy  of  Expression,"  Charles  Bell. 
» **  Expression  of  the  Emotions." 
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tant  enemies.  Being  bareheaded,  the  brows  were  contracted 
to  abut  out  excess  of  li|rht*  Gratlolet  calls  attention  to  other 
useful  movements  that  be<iome  associate*!  with  continnal  use 
of  eyes,  as  closing  of  eyes  and  turning  away  of  face  when  an 
unpleasant  proposition  is  made, — a  survival  from  disliking  to 
see  something  unwelcome.  In  difticult  recol lection  the  eyes 
wander  about  as  if  trying  to  see  that  which  is  desired. 
Wundt,  by  his  principle  of  reacting  similarly  to  similar  feel- 
in^Sy  explains  many  of  our  expressions  by  reference  to  their 
analogy  to  **  taste,'*  etc.  Many  experiences  are  **  bitter  "  or 
'*  sweet/'  and  our  behavior  is  the  same  that  it  would  be  if 
we  actually  experienced  such  tastes.  Pideritalso  emphasizes 
the  frequency  of  our  responses  to  the  fundamental  senses. 
Preyer  has  explained  the  opening  of  the  mouth  in  attention, 
and  the  protrusion  of  the  lips,  by  reference  to  the  fact  that 
the  first  attention  of  all  animals  is  dii-ected  to  the  search  for 
food.  **A11  examination  of  and  all  testing  of  food  is 
attended  by  a  x>redouiiuant  activity  of  the  mouth  and  its 
adjuncts.  Especially  in  sucking,  which  tirst  awakens  the 
attention  of  the  newly- born,  is  the  mouth  protruded.''  ^  This 
often  remains  for  years,  and  appears  when  attention  i8 
strained,  especially  in  such  activities  as  writing,  drawing, 
and  the  like.  Wundt  and  Piderit  have  also  called  attention 
to  the  fact  tliat  we  tend  to  act  as  if  the  object  of  our  emotion 
or  thought  were  present  to  us.  By  intense  atteption  the  gaze 
is  fixed  on  the  object,  also  when  the  object  of  our  attentive 
thought  is  not  present,  the  gaze  tends  to  become  fixed.  II 
we  frown,  we  feel  something  in  the  eyes  that  reminds  us 
indefinitely  of  a  blinding  light.  Mantegazza  regards  the 
frown  as  due  merely  to  sympathy  through  the  contiguity  of 
the  nerve  centres  of  eye  and  brow. 

Many  writers  have  nofed  the  firm  closing  of  the  lips  during 
certain  activities,  and  Darwin  thought  it  was  perhaps  to  pre- 
vent the  respiratory  movements  interfering  witii  the  fine 
adjustments  necessary,  for  instance,  in  threading  a  needle, 
Oratiolet  considered  it,  since  it  appeared  in  e0ort,  as  a  part  of 
the  action  of  deep  respiration^  which  has  for  its  purpose  tlie 
i-etarding  of  circulation.  Mantegazza  also  considers  it  as 
incidental  to  the  deep  inspirations  which  precede  effort. 
Finally,  a  principle  of  antithesis  is  brought  forward  by  Dar- 
win, to  account  for  a  few  })henomena  of  expression,  as  shrug- 
ging  of  shoulders.  This  principle  is  essentially  that  if  a 
efirtain  stimulus  prompts  a  certain  set  of  movements, 
then  a  contrary  stimulus  will  prompt  the  contrary  move- 
mentii. 


» "The  Sense*  and  the  Will,"  n.  30a. 
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AULough  many  of  these  suggestions  seem  plaaslbJe,  the 
main  impression  prodnced  by  the  literature  of  the  subject  in 
that  we  have  only  began  to  radise  the  scope  of  the  phenomena 
involved,  and  we  can  only  hope  for  adequate  treatment  of 
♦'expression*'  when  heredity  in  all  its  length  and  depth  has 
been  explored.  A  further  conclusion  is  that  the  line  between 
(90*€alled  movements  of  normal  expression  and  the  common 
automatisms  is  a  vanishing  one,  and  perhaps  in  the  light  of  a 
larger  survey  of  facts  it  may  be  shifted  so  as  to  include  many, 
if  not  all,  of  the  latter  class. 

2*  The  Autoviatisms  of  the  Second  Group  are  very  numer- 
ouSf  and  so  great  are  the  difficulties  of  explanation  that  only 
the  most  tentative  classification  is  offered.  In  general  these 
phenomena  are  products  of  the  general  nervous  excitement 
which  appears  in  mental  effort.  The  following  divisions  ntiay 
be  made:  — 

A.  Those  movements  which  are  simply  the  result  of 
''diffusion.'^     They  include: 

a.  Movements  due  to  defective  inhibition ;  as  twitch- 
ing of  eyes  and  fingers^  squinting,  and  most  cases  of  **  ner- 
vous" movements. 

6.     Movement's  due  to  sympathy  and  imitation^  as  mov- 
ing of  jaws  in  unison  with  sciHsors,  moving  of  head,  tongne 
and  lips  with  the  rhythm  of  movements  of  the  pen. 
B*     Those  movements,  whatever  their  origin,  which  help 
to  maintain  a  sufficient  excitement  of  the  brain. 

C\  Those  which  serve  as  a  **  short-circuit  '■  for  such  sllgbl 
nerve  currents  as  otherwise  might  reach  the  coitex  and  dissi- 
pate the  concentration  of  consciousness  present  in  mental 
effort- 

These  classes  overlap  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  the  above 
classification  is  rather  a  statement  of  different  points  of  view 
from  which  many  of  the  same  x>henomena  may  be  con* 
sidered. 

There  can  \ye  no  doubt  that  the  effort  of  voluntary  atten- 
tion increases  the  activity  of  the  central  nervous  system.  The 
struggle  for  the  focalizatiou  of  consciousness,  with  the  con- 
comitant contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  head, 
must  unlock  much  energy  hitherto  latent.  Again  to  quote 
Eibot:  **A  man  worn  out  by  a  long  walk^  by  great  mental 
exertion,  or  who  succumbs  to  sleep  at  the  end  of  the  day's 
task  ;  a  person  recovering  from  a  severe  illness ;  —  in  a  word, 
all  debilitated  iodividuals  ai-e  incapable  of  attention,  because 
like  every  other  form  of  work  it  requires  a  reserve  capital 
that  may  be  expende<i.  In  passing  from  the  state  of  distrac- 
tion to  the  state  of  attention,  there  is  accordingly  a  trans- 
formation of  potential  into  kinetic  energy,"     How  much  of 
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this  Increased  activity  is  doe  to  the  reserve  store  alr^idy  in 
the  nerve  eells^  and  how  ranch  is  produced  by  the  increased 
charging  of  the  cells  by  the  immediate  augraeufation  of  the 
flow  of  blood  to  the  encephalon,  cannot  be  determined. 
Whether  the  initial  stimulus  to  this  arousal  of  the  brain 
comes  from  within,  in  the  form  of  a  spontaneous  idea,  or  from 
without  in  the  form  of  a  sensation,  the  impressions  which 
flood  back  from  the  muscles  of  expression  (including  the 
visceral  and  other  involuntary  muscles)  may  have  an  important 
function  in  further  increasing  the  cerebral  activity.  The  state  of 
attention  can  be  preserved^  then,  only  in  proportion  as  the 
supply  of  excitation  is  adequate.  Thus  the  beating  of  the 
head,  rubbing  of  the  fa<^,  and  the  like,  which  by  stimulating 
parts  near  the  brain  would  be  especially  eflieactous  in  keep- 
ing up  the  cerebral  activity. 

A  further  evidence  of  the  excitement  of  the  central  nervous 
system  is  furnished  by  the  general  tendency  to  immobility  of 
the  body.  This  quiescence  is  manifestly  not  due  to  a  relaxa- 
tion,but  to  a  contraction  of  opposing  muscles,  and  consequently 
repi^sents  a  considerable  expenditure  of  energy*  This  excite- 
ment,  if  not  under  control,  overflows  and  dissipates  itself  in 
more  or  less  random  movements.  At  best,  voluntary  atten- 
tion is  rarely  sustained  for  any  gi*eat  length  of  time,  and 
seldom  is  the  bodily  convergence  complete.  If  the  act  of 
voluntarily  giving  one^s-self  to  the  consideration  of  a  task  is 
to  be  in  any  degi'ee  suceessfnl,  there  must  be  a  considerable 
intensity  of  acquired  interest  and  a  high  development  of 
inhibitory  power.  The  development  of  this  control  of  mind 
and  body  is  a  slow  and  toilsome  growth,  and  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  its  unfolding  is  of  importance  for  our  pur- 
pose. 

The  question  of  control  is,  in  part  at  least,  the  problem  of 
inhibition.  The  central  nervous  system  has  a  regulated  tone. 
It  is  a  hierarchy  of  centres.  Each  centre  tends  to  constrain 
and  direct  the  movements  of  those  below,  and  is  in  turn 
more  or  less  controlled  by  those  atK)ve.  To  mention  a  single 
illustration, — it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  reflexes  of  a 
brainless  frog  are  greater  than  those  of  the  normal  animal. 
All  authorities  agree  that  the  highest  control,  expressed  in 
such  activities  as  are  designated  by  the  terms  delil)eration, 
choice,  and  will,  are  bound  up  witii  theiuU^grity  of  the  higher 
cerebral  centres*  Any  defect  of  these  centres  results  in  diB- 
turlHince  of  the  normal 'i'i»\  If  u'S  of  the  oimniHin  And  may 
lead  to  grave  motor  di^  ut*     l\v  avast 

array  of  such  defects*  Ajm  pi^di^^  uvmii^  oi  miLiia^  the 
twitchings  and  automatismti  of  liit«  rtAiu  fetirile 

disorders,  many  abnormiit  pc  ions  of 
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victims  of  nervous  disease,  illustrate  this  deficiency  of  con- 
trolling  power.  • 

In  the  normal  infant,  moreover,  the  higher  cortical  centres 
are  as  yet  only  slightly  developed,  and  in  consequence  inhibi- 
tion lags  behind.  The  lower  nerve  centres,  well  nourished 
and  inadequately  connected  with  the  higher  centres,  are  dis- 
charging constantly  into  all  the  muscles,  producing  that  rest- 
lessness which  has  been  denominated  the  very  essence  of 
childhood. 

The  order  of  development  of  the  nerve  centres,  then,  is 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher;  from  those  which  mediate 
coarse  adjustments  to  those  which  subserve  the  finer  and 
higher  activities.  Thus  the  centres  for  the  body,  those  of 
trunk,  neck,  arms  and  legs,  the  so-called  fundamental  mus- 
cles, ripen  much  earlier  than  those  of  the  vocal  organs, 
fingers,  toes,  and  the  like,  which  are  denominated  the  acces- 
sory muscles  or  organs.  We  find  here,  therefore,  an  expla- 
nation of  the  greater  frequency  of  the  common  automatisms 
of  the  accessory  organs.  They  elude  control  longer,  and  in 
the  lives  of  most  of  us  never  yield  implicit  obedience. 

Chorea,  a  typical  disease  of  the  growth  period,  shows  many 
of  the  phenomena  of  infirmity  of  control  writ  large.     It  has 
/  been  defined  by  Sturges  as  an  '^exaggerated  fidgetiness."   Its 
^  favorite  age  is  from  six  to  fourteen  years.     The  parts  of  the 
I  body  become  subject  to  chorea  in  the  order  of  the  use  as 
^  intelligent  instruments.     Untaught  museles'and  such  as  have 
!  never  been  employed  as  the  agents  of  intelligence  never  suffer 
J  chorea.     Arms  suffer  more  than  legs,  fingers  more  than  arms, 
I  and  the  face  (among  older  children)  most  of  all.     ^*  Chorea 
indicates  the  withdrawal  or  infirmity  of  controlling  power.^'^ 
Says  Clouston,  **I  think  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule,  with  few 
exceptions,  that  the  tissues,   the  organs  and  the  functions 
which  are  of  slow  development  are  those  which  hereditary 
evil  tendencies  are  most  apt  to  influence."^     The  motor  pro- 
cesses are  not  fully  developed  until  the  close  of  the  period  of 
adolescence.     This  tardiness  of  growth  affords  most  favor- 
able conditions  for  the  development  of  inherited  motor  defect 
or  the  fixing  of  acquired  peculiarities  of  posture  and  move- 
ment.    The  stress  of  environment  is  often  too  great  for  these 
unripe  and  unstable  centres.      The  pressure  of  modern  life^ 
with   its   demands    for  a  multitude  of   fine  and  precise  ad- 

^Cf.  Bancroft,  **  Automatic  Muscular  Movements  of  Insane.'^ 
Am.  J.  Psych.,  Ill,  4. 

^Cf.  Sturges,  *'  Chorea,"  London,  1881;  Sachs,  •*  Nervous  Diseases 
of  Children,"  London,  1895;  Donkin,  '*  Diseases  of  Childhood," 
London,  1893;  Clouston,  *' Neuroses  of  Development,"  London, 
1891. 

^Clouston,  **  Neuroses  of  Development,"  p.  7. 
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jnstments,  ia  severest  of  all  upon  the  accessory  muscles,  ^ 
jn8t.  those  whose  centres  develop  so  late,  and  are  conse-j 
qnently,  in  the  child,  least  under  controL  Conventionality 
and  social  custom  tend  to  repress  the  expression  of  feel- 
ing or  thought.  This  operates  to  check  the  oerv  ous  exalta- 
tion and  the  intense  expression  of  the  young.  The  school 
demands  l>odiiy  stillness,  which  requires  a  degree  of  selfeoa- 
trol  found  only  in  the  l>est  trained  adults*  Because  those  con- 
ditions interfere  more  or  less  with  the  norraal  growth  of  the 
child,  they  tend  to  render  inhibition  permanently  doffctive. 
The  natural  imitativeness  of  childhood  also  contrilmtes  to 
the  acquisition  of  new,  or  the  confirming  of  old  evil  motor 
tendencies.  The  child  sees  a  movement  which  he  consciously 
or  unconsciously  repeats.  The  habit  is  quickly  formed,  and 
if  it  supplies  an  outlet  for  his  energy,  soon  becomes  uneon* 
8cious«  and  thus  so  diflicult  of  repression  that  it  may  survive 
lor  lite. 

^  These  three  factors,  therefore— the  enormous  activity  of  the 
child,  the  inability  to  complett^ly  control  his  movements,  and 
ithe  proneupss  to  imitation, — furnish  the  rich  soil  out  of  which 
(spring  many  of  the  common  automatisms. 

The  development  of  inhibition  is  clearly  seen  in  the  gradual 
disappc^aruuce  of  automatisms  of  the  fundamental    mnwcles, 
and  later  of  the  movements  of  the  accessory  muscles  which 
might  distract  attention.     It  seems  highly  probable  that  most 
of  the  automatisms  of  a  normal  individual  that  survive^  do  so 
f  because  they  actually  serve  attention  in  ways  soon  to  be  con- 
itgidered.     In  the  children,  the  automatisms  of  the  head  (neck 
iBHiscles),  l>ody,  legs  and  arms  constitute  9,7  %  of  the  total 
I  iiuml>er  reported,  while  the  same  movements  and  posturt*a  I 
[reported  of  a4loleseents  are  only  4.4  %   of  the  total,  showing) 
'a  decrease  with  age  of  more  than  one  half.     The  returns  do 
not  show  clearly  the  n*hitive  oumlmr  of  extravjigjtut   move* 
inents,  such  as  indicate  incipient  nervous  disorder, 

A, — -4 u/omafisfini  dut'  to  Sympathy  and  Imttattotu  A  child 
learuing  to  write  moves  not"  only  the  writing  hand,  but  also 
head,  lips,  tongue,  and,  in  one  case  reported*  the  correspond- 
ing forefinger  of  the  other  hand.  This  illustrat4*s  the  general 
fact  that  in  acquiring  any  skill,  the  first  movements  employ 
I  more  muscles  than  are  later  needcnK  ler^s  *  simile 

BtAtes  the  case,  »*  Imagine  the  nervous  ^:  '  n  present  H 

drainage  system,  inclining  on  the  whole  toward  iuuh 

eles,  but  the  e.sca[^e  thither  somewh»*«  «'1<h^imm!  inns 

of  water  will^  on  the  whole,  tend  in< 
go  towards  the«e  tnusde«  an>*  *  ^ 


I  Quoted  from  Jameii*  '*  Piycbi 
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case  of  a  sudden  dasbiBg,  however,  the  whole  system  of 
c^haiinels  will  till  itHelf  and  the  water  overflow  everywhere 
befoi'e  It  escapes.*'  In  the  child  learning  any  difficalt  things 
there  is  this  intense  flood  of  energy  and  no  safficiently 
definit4i  control  of  the  motor  centres  involved.  The  overflow 
follows  the  path  of  least  resistance.  Hence  the  centres  most 
affected  will  be  (everything  else  equal)  those  mosi  contiguoos 
to  the  centres  from  which  the  difiusion  spreads;  secondly, 
those  which  belong  to  muscles  most  freqnently  employed 
(usually  the  smaller  muscles);  and  lastly,  those  most  fre- 
quently associated  with  the  activity  in  question.  Those  parts 
of  the  body  which  comply  with  all  three  of  the  above  condi- 
tions^ manifestly  will  exhibit  the  greatest  tendency  to  move* 
ment.  Lips  and  tongue  have  centres  not  remote  from  that 
of  the  hand  ;  they  are  among  the  most  frecjuently  employed 
muscles,  and  tinally  there  is  evidence,  from  the  facts  of 
aphasia,  that  in  most  eases  the  mot^or  speech  centre  is  prob- 
ably innervated  whenever  writing  is  performed.  The  move* 
ments  of  the  corresponding  finger  of  the  other  hand  may  be 
due  to  contiguity  of  the  eenti^s  in  the  cord,  and  to  close  asso* 
ciation  of  corresponding  ceiitrcB  in  the  cortex.  The  bead 
movements^  intermeiliated  by  muscles  of  the  neck,  may  be 
partly  due  also  to  contiguity.  The  idea  of  a  rotary  move- 
ment not  only  leads  to  such  a  movement  of  the  hand,  but 
also  of  the  other  mobile  parts. 
of  the  movement  of  the  writing 
reinforce  the  tendency  of  the 
assume  the  same  general  form. 

B* — Excifaforf/  Aufrnnadsms,  Certain  automatisms  appear 
in  mental  eSort,  even  among  the  best  trained  thinkers.  An 
eminent  university  teacher  plays  with  watch-chain  as  he 
bet'omes  most  deeply  absorbed ;  a  prominent  United  States 
senator  plays  with  keys ;  Lord  Derby  is  said  to  have  always 
chewed  something  when  making  the  gi-eatest  mental  effort, 
and  so  the  list  might  be  lengthened  indefinitely.  These  autom- 
atisms can  hardly  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  defective  in- 
hibition. They  are  accessory  to  the  mechanism  of  attention. 
In  order  that  mental  activity  may  be  brought  to  its  maximum, 
and  kept  there  during  a  period  of  work^  the  circulation  of  the 
brain  must  be  renderetl  ade<:[uate,  and  the  latent  energy  of  the 
nerve  cells  must  l»e  aroused.  To  aid  in  accomplishing  this, 
many  movements  have  appeared  in  the  race  and  in  the 
individual.  Their  sole  rawon  d'etre  seems  to  be  that  they 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  brain.  Any  sort  of  movement  or 
stimulation  may  serve,  provided  it  be  not  so  great  as  to 
tract  the  attention.  Prominent  among  tlie  automatisms  of  the 
pj*esent  group  are  those  which  are  concerned  with  the  stimu* 


Suggestion  through  the  eye 
hand  or  of  the  pencil,  may 
*^  automatic '^   movements  to 
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lation  of  some  part  o!  the  face  or  head*  This  region  is  sup- 
plied by  the  tri-faeial  nerve,  and  excitation  of  this  nerve 
seems  specially  eiiicaeioiie  in  arousing  the*  brain.  Chewing 
ha<s  been  shown  to  increase  the  carotid  circulation.  The  use 
of  tobacco,  chewing  gnm,  sweets,  has  been  resorted  to  during 
periods  of  great  eJSort  of  thought.  These  stimnlate  the  facial 
nerve.  Also  the  scratching  of  the  head,  or  stroking  of  l>eard 
or  moustat^he,  pressing  of  forehead,  rubbing  of  eyes,  pulling 
at  parts  of  face,  striking  the  nose,  illustrate  the  value  of  the 
stimulation  of  this  nerve.  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton  also  suggests 
that  there  may  have  l^een  a  similar  reason  for  use  of  snuff. 
**The  general  titillatiou  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose, 
probably  serves  to  stimulate  the  cerebral  ciiTulation,  and  the 
increased  arterial  tension  due  to  the  effects  of  sneezing,  so  in- 
creases the  cerebral  nutrition  that  difficulties  seem  at  once  to 
disappear,  and  obscurities  of  mental  vision  are  so  rapidly  re- 
moved that  snuff  is  said  in  popular  language  to  **clear  the 
head/*  The  above  quotation  is  given  for  wiiat  it  is  worth, 
but  it  does  tend  to  emphasize  the  very  great  importanee  of 
these  stimulations  of  parts  near  the  brain,  Mantegazza  dis- 
tinguishes  these  movements  from  those  in  which  the  head 
and  scalp  are  given  blows  which  seem  to  increase  cerebral 
activity  by  jarring  the  brain.  If  this  explanation  is  true,  he 
thinks  it  explains  why  some  persons  cannot  think  at  their  t>P8t 
except  when  in  a  carriage,  on  horseback,  or  in  a  boat.  Besides 
the  movements  which  stimulate  the  face  and  head,  those  of 
the  fingers  and  feet  seem  also  frequent  and  important.  The 
**drummiog''  habits  of  many  when  in  perplexity  or  deep 
thought^  the  neetl  of  walking  in  other  cases,  probably  belong 
to  this  category.  Slow  rhythmical  stroking  of  the  head  has 
an  opposite  effect,  soothing  .rather  than  arousing  the  brain. 
This  seems  due  to  the  fact  that  the  organism  is  **8et''  for 
certain  rhythmical  stimulations,  the  diffusion  of  the  regular 
impulses  l^eing  slow  enough  to  proceed  without  discharging 
much  8tore<l  energy. 

All  active  movements  then^fore,  whether  of  face,  hands, 
legs  or  feet,  tend  to  inr.i-ease  the  central  excitement,  and  this 
in  turn  is  the  necessary  condition  of  great  intensity  of  atten- 
tion. Movementa  tx)o  excessive,  by  distracting  attention 
defeat  their  own  purpose,  an<i  therefore  tend  to  fall  away  in 
all  individua!"  ..^....T.^1T..,  ^f  cournt-  o^-^^"  in  whom  control  ia 
to  a  great  exi  .  And  v  «%  any  high  develop* 

meat  of  the  j  '  "  U\ 

C>—^Shorf  ^  ivancetV 

the  view  thar  ^  !  <  uvii  uf  Hh*  ^r:i!-- 


»C1  Jnrooi'  »*Pi^ 
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jgawdLMr  ^  ksm.  -^^ssssn  mwmt  merpt  n    nii   wkick  if  ] 

ttfci«r%a«R  eistenMd.     te  a^  x  sot   al<o   be  a 

plaj  tkk  roue  1€ilj>»  M^^gkhr  prctebie.  Bat  womit  'matom- 
ati$»f  ftpfi«ar  bt§9rt  there  it  jbet  csssalenbie  dc;grBe  of 
wiUfaiMm  u>  lue  diftYactcd.  sad  saxr  cf  these  or  others  con- 
tisoe  Bore  or  >«§  iBtermisteady  thnm^ovt  the  vhole  elfoit 
period.  At  the  bpgin«TBg  they  certaml j  iieefli  Gccitatorj. 
It  voold  appear  protafaie  that  these  two  faactioas,  the  ejLotr 
atorr  mad  the  proceetiTe.  fappAcacBt  each  other.  Pn^ 
G.  E.  MoUer^  ia  dt^ratwag  the  weO-kaoan  fad  that  the  ces- 
ntion  of  an  onfeit  stimalas  aaj  be  feit.  sa^^gesta  **that  im- 
pre«8ioiis  wludi  cobm  to  as  whea  thetiboQ^jit  eeatreaareiM^ 
oeeopied  with  other  aiatters  aaj  therebj  be  falodlLed  or  in- 
hitnted  from  inTading  theoe  eentres,  aad  Bay  thca  overflow 
iato  lower  paths  of  discharge.**  Now  the  antoauaisBis  at 
first  aid  in  iocreasing  the  eerebral  excitation.  Und^-  this 
favorable  condition,  or  ocMioomitantly  with  it,  the  slate  of 
attention  waxes  in  intensity.  When  it  readies  ite  height  the 
blocking  or  inhibiting  process  maj  act  to  shnt  oat  the  excit- 
atory cnirente  for  the  moment.  Then  the  nerre  paths  of  the 
aatomatLsms  become  the  channel  for  the  drafting  off  of  all 
cnrrents  which  are  excluded  from  the  brain  daring  attention, 
because  * 'incidental  stimuli  tend  to  discharge  through  paths 
that  are  already  discharging  rather  than  through  others.'' * 
Hence  the  movements  tend  to  be  kept  up,  but  now  serve  a 
different  purpose.  Furthermore,  attention  fluctuates.  With 
waning  energy  of  brain,  the  wave  of  intensity  of  attention 
begins  to  fall  and  thus  releases  to  some  degree  the  inhibitions 
ui>on  these  currents  flooding  in  from  the  contracting  mus- 
cles, and  thus  these  impulses  again  reach  the  brain,  and  again 
increase  the  excitement ;  only  to  be  shut  out  again  when  at- 
tention reaches  its  maximum — and  so  on  until  the  store  of 
energy  is  exhausted  or  the  task  completed. 

If  this  conception  be  true,  it  serves  to  explain  certain  im- 
portant characteristics  of  automatisms.  It  is  the  experience 
of  the  writfif,  and  also  of  others  who  have  been  questioned, 
that  the  movements  preliminary  to  effort  are  often  different 
from  those  which  appear  when  attention  is  at  its  best.  More- 
over, the  movements  during  effort  tend  to  vary  both  in  form 
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and  intensity.  When  sitting  down  to  a  task  the  arms  may  be 
et.retchetl ,  or  parts  of  the  face  and  head  rnbbed,  scratched  or 
pulled  with  considerable  enerjry.  Or  even  sometimes  the  neces* 
eity  of  walking'  atiout  the  room  seems  imperative  in  order  that 
worker  may  **pnll  himself  together.'^  The  stretching  and 
straining  which  often  immediately  precede  the  w^ord  **go"  in 
an  athletic  contest  are  of  the  same  violent  sort.  These  repre- 
sent the  excitatory  phase  of  the  automatisms,  and  when  the 
attention  begins  to  weaken  they  oft>en  reappear  again.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  work  is  under  way  and  concentration 
aeems  at  its  best,  the  movements  tend  to  tecome  more  inter- 
mittent and  much  less  violent^  and  may  appear  simply  as  slight 
twitchings  of  parts  of  face,  or  drumming  with  fingers,  and  the 
like;  which  are  frequently  mere  fractions  of  the  former  total 
movement.  This  would  be  expected,  if  the  automatisms 
were  at  the  time  serving  as  short  circuits  for  the  more  or  less 
incidental  currents  which  must  be  drafted  off*  That  voluntary 
attention  is  a  late  product,  and  an  incomplete  copy  of  spon** 
taneous  attention,  is  shown  by  the  very  fact  that  it  proceeds) 
by  such  expensive  devices  as  these  automatisms.  We  need 
not  look  farther  for  an  explanation  of  the  more  rapid  fatigue 
In  voluntary  attention  as  compared  with  spontaneous. 
Lastly,  if  further  observation  and  experiment  should  confirm 
the  view  of  automatisms  above  suggested,  this  point  of  attack 
may  furnish  materials  for  a  revision  of  the  theory  of  attention. 
3.  Au(otJiafh'<fns  of  Posture,  Observation  of  children 
writing  and  at  other  tasks  reveals  a  series  of  postures  so 
significant  as  to  demand  special  considenition*  B'orw^ard 
bending  of  the  body,  with  head  very  much  too  low,  and  per* 
haps  on  one  side,  with  feet  on  sides  or  the  sole  of  one  pressed 
against  the  lower  part  of  the  other  leg,  represents  fairly  the 
usual  posture  of  children  in  writing.  In  **  recitation " 
I  standing  on  sides  of  feet  is  also  very  prominent.  The  whole 
attitude  of  the  child  here,  as  to  a  certain  extent,  also  in  any 
mental  occupation  which  strongly  claims  the  attention,  is  so 
tuggefltive  of  reversion  that  one  can  hanlly  escape  the 
conclusion  that  we  have  here  a  return  to  fcetal  posture, 
and  even  perhaps  a  recrudescence  of  the  tiodily  attitude 
of  man's  more  remote  ancestors.  The  forward  conver* 
gence  of  the  body  may,  of  course,  be  in  part  due  to  desire 
to  bring  the  eyes  nearer  the  object  to  which  attention  is  given* 
Dr.  Lauder  Brunton^  claims,  furthermore,  that  forward  inclin- 
ation increases  cerebral  cii-culation  and  thus  facilitates 
mental  activity.  This  may  have  become  automatic  in  the 
but  after  making  allowance  for  such   factors,   there 
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«f  b«dT  ^ -aBBTBtfie.**  Ev^err^aekBtfwkovdilBciiltis  the 
«f  tkr  ayt^it  fmstiom  mi  the  body.  It  requires 
I  adxiKSw  wamt  imyiLi  i  iiim  Bore  or  leas  eonseioafl, 
aad  11  ^■iiiiiMiii  a  freot  daffr  expeaditare  of  cacigj.  Tlie 
ioroaid  of  ^  tedr  m  fiid|sae  allows  how 
KB  the  iMmu%Miam  of  the  ■■acies  in  main- 
tazaiKs  erect  poacare.  Pietei  says  that  the  alnlity  to 
Titanri  a  szqzb^  postare  appean  coaiparattT^y  late,  the 
tiae  Tarring  with  dJutat  childiea  from  the  fouth  to  the 
ei;^th  mooi^^  We  may  asiame.  thea.  Aat  it  r^resents  a 
diScmIt  aeqairemess.  aad  eariy  iatifedemaadsaoonaideraUe 
cozLscioas  diiectioa.  There  is  farther  erideBee  Aat  eontrol 
aeT^u*  becomes  estzrciT  aatoantaeeTca  with  sach  facile  organs 
as  the  eyesw  ENwdcrs  holds  that  ia  rererie  the  ^ea  do  not 
hare  axes  paralleL  bvt  reaHy  slightlj  diteigeat;  be  also 
remarks  thai  when  one  eye  bcVoaw^  btiad  it  ahrajs,  sooner 
or  later,  deviates  oatward.  Le  Coate^  finds  diat  Uie  axes 
direrpe  **  when  we  lose  control  over  the  ocular  masdes,  as  in 
drowsiness,  in  dronkennesss,  in  sleep,  aad  in  death.''  Soch 
cases  show  dearlT  the  need  of  contztd  of  the  eye,  inorda*  that 
the  ornn  may  fnnccion  properiy.  And  if  die  eye  musdes 
thns  fail  ont  of  hinction  when  conscioasness  is  at  a  minima  m, 
as  in  failing  asleep,  or  when  the  mind  is  completdy  absorbed, 
we  can  understand  why  other  masdes  released  from  restraint 
tend  to  do  l:ke^i<<e-  The  ••  redactiTes,"  so  to  speak,  that 
enable  the  c-enrr^^  of  control  to  keep  the  body  upright,  are 
sensations  o!  sijTh:,  and  those  that  flood  inward  from  the 
mn s<>s  involved.  Now.  when  there  is  a  low  intensity  of 
coDsoioasnesc?  available  for  this  function,  as  in  sleep  or  in 
fatiiTae,  or  when  consciousness  is  strongly  focalized  on  some- 
thins:  else,  these  cues  are  not  appreciated,  and  in  conse- 
quenc-e  the  body  and  the  limbs  tend  to  relapse  into  those 
positions  which,  on  the  whole,  are  most  habitual.  From  the 
standpoint  of  philo^^eny.  the  most  habitual  attitude  must  be 
the  most  primitive.  That  the  muscles  of  these  members 
are  not  relaxed,  bat  contracted,  as  a  result  of  the  general  ex- 
citement of  effort,  does  not  invalidate  the  explanation,  inas- 
ijinch  as  the  contractions  woold  follow  the  same  law  of 
Ijremature  habit.  It  seems  a  generalization  of  wide  applica- 
bility, that  in  prop>ortion  as  the  control  of  a  part  of  the  body 
declines,  there  is  a  tendency  of  those  parts  to  lose  the  latest 
acquisitions  and  fall  back  a^  far  as  possible  upon  the  primi- 
tive conditions. 

"TTie  >en6e5  and  the  Will,"  p.  *267. 
-"Sigiit,"  Le  Conte.  p.  255. 
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The  points  of  this  general  discnssion  are  put  forward 
merely  as  suggestions,  or  even  as  8i>ecalations.  At  the  same 
time  their  value  will  not  be  lessened  by  explicit  formulation  : 

1.  Many  automatisms  represent  processes  for  the  prodac* 
tion  and  maintenance  of  central  nervous  energy,  as  well  as 
for  the  protection  of  the  state  of  attention.  They  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  important  features  of  the  mechanism  of 
voluntary  attention. 

2.  Other  automatisms  are  the  result  of  defective  control,  1  - 
and  consequently  represent  serious  leakages  of  energy* 

3*  Many  of  the  postures  suggest  reversion  to  fcBtal  pos- 
tures and  also  to  primitive  attitudes. 

While  the  questionnaire  replies  upon  which  this  study  Is 
based,  were  too  few  in  number  to  yield  fjuantitative  results 
of  great  value,  the  high  quality  of  the  returns  nevertheless 
justifies  the  belief  that  they  develop  the  salient  facts  concern- 
ing the  subject  in  hand.  The  method  is  richly  suggestive, 
and  tlefities  many  problems  which  can  be  approached  later 
by  wide,  systematic  observation  and  experiment.  To  illus- 
tnite :  It  seems  possible  to  determine  experimentally  the 
order  in  which  the  different  automatiHuis  in  a  given  case  arise 
and  decline ;  the  influence  of  the  degree  of  efiort  and  of 
fatigue  upon  these  muscular  contractions  ;  and  the  relative  in- 
fluence upon  cerebral  circulation  of  the  various  automatisms. 
Pedagogically  a  knowledge  of  these  automatisms  is  of  imme- 
diate practical  importance.  If  our  classification  is  correctA 
these  phenomena  most  not  \m  indiscriminately  dealt  with  in) 
the  child.  While  some  automatisms  deserve  summary  re-  \ 
presBioUy  many,  liecanse  they  are  the  means  of  developing 
working  power,  should  not,  at  least,  be  discooraged.  If  still 
others  are  results  of  too  great  deficiency  of  control,  the  de- j 
mand  is  for  the  most  careful  hygienic,  if  not  medical,  treat- 
ment. Moreover,  the  excessive  movements  which  accompany 
the  performance  of  any  difllcult  school  task,  may  serve  aa  an 
index  for  a  determination  of  the  age  at  which  these  require^ 
meats  may  be  safely  imposed  npou  the  chihl.  If,  for  instance, 
In  learning  to  write,  the  automatisms  do  not  tend  to  fall  away  ) 
rapidly  with  practice,  then  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  centres 
and  muscles  involve<l  are  not  ripe  for  such  a  task,  and  that 
the  strain  of  performing  it  is  likely  to  produce,  not  skill, 
but  nervous  disorder. 

The  writer  wishes  to  express  his  very  great  obligations  to 
President  Hall,  who  directed  attention  to  the  problem  and 
who  cooperated  in  tJie  collection  of  dat* ;  also  to  Dr.  E.  C. 
Sanford  for  many  helpful  suggestions. 
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In  a  former  article  the  writer  described  some  experiments 
in  connection  with  the*^  paradoxical  experiment  ^'  of  Fechner, 
made  in  the  psychological  laboratory  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  with  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  relation  of  the 
light  intensities  of  monocular  and  binocular  vision.  It  was 
found  that  the  relation  c^uld  not  be  very  definitely  deter- 
mined, not  only  because  of  the  variability  of  the  subjective 
conditions  which  largely  affect  it,  but  also  because  it  depends 
in  great  measure  upon  the  absolute  light  intensity  of  the 
object  or  objects  observed.  The  results^  however,  suggested 
some  further inc|uiries,  which  have  been  pursued  by  a  method 
which  the  present  article  is  an  attempt  to  describe. 

The  **  paradox  ^^  of  Fechner  consists  in  the  fact  that  when 
one  eye  is  partially  obscured  by  a  smoked  glass  or  other 
means,  the  eloeing  of  that  eye  results  in  a  brightening  of  the 
common  visual  field,  or  of  an  object  in  the  common  visual 
field;  i*  e,^  a  decrease  of  intensity  of  physical  stimulus  results 
in  an  increase  of  intensity  of  sensation* 

Aubert,  following  Fechner,  found  that  at  a  certain  degree 
of  obscuration  of  the  second  eye  occurred  the  greatest  darken- 
ing of  the  common  visual  field,  and  that  the  admission  of  less 
light  to  that  eye  had  then  the  same  effect  as  the  admission  of 
more  light,  viz.,  a  brightening  of  the  common  visual  field. 
This  point  of  greatest  darkening  Anbert  calls  the  **  mini- 
mum point, *^  and  above  and  below  it  are  *'  conjugate  points,'* 
where  tlie  admission  of  a  small  or  a  large  degree  of  light  has 
the  same  efiec*t  upon  the  brightness  of  the  total  visual  field. 

My  own  experiments  showed  that  the  paradoxical  i>he- 
nomenon  occurs  only  when  most  of  the  light  is  excluded  from 
the  Bccond  eye.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  comparatively  little 
light  is  excluded,  on  the  closing  of  that  eye  the  whole  visaal 
field  appears  darker*  Between  these  limits  thei^e  is  for  every 
absolute  intensity  what  may  be  called  an  **  indifference  point/' 
or  point  of  inefficiency,  at  which  the  light  admitted  to  the 
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fiecond  eye  has  no  effect  upon  the  brightness  of  the  eommon 
visual  fields  or  of  an  object  in  the  common  visual  field. 

Dr.  Kirschmann,  in  a  comment  upon  the  writer's  experi- 
ments and  their  results,  as  published  in  a  former  number  of 
the  Journal,  offered  two  su^^gestions  as  furnishing  a  problem 
for  further  investigation:  (1)  That  where  the  paradoxical 
phenomenon  occurs,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  physical 
energy  which  reaches  the  retina  of  the  partially  obscured  eye 
is  less  than  the  energy  ref|nired  for  combining  the  two  im- 
pressions and  localizing  them  in  the  third  dimension.  In 
that  ease,  part  of  the  energy  communicated  to  the  retina  of 
the  free  eye  may  be  subtracted  to  aid  the  other  eye  in  pro- 
during  the  binocular  combination  ;  then,  on  the  closing  of  the 
other  eye,  this  part  of  the  energy  would  be  set  free  and  the 
result  would  lie  an  increase  of  the  light  intensity.  (2)  That 
the  **  conjugate  points  '^  of  Fechner  and  Aubert  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  assumption  that  where  one  of  the  monoc- 
ular intensities  is  very  low,  while  the  other  is  comparatively 
high,  the  binocular  combination  does  not  take  place.  Thus 
Aubert  found  the  point  of  greatest  darkening  where,  the  light 
admitted  to  the  undarkened  eye  being  represented  by  1000, 
122  parts  were  admitted  to  the  other  eye.  If  this  were  the 
lowest  point  at  which  the  stereoscopic  effect  is  produced,  then 
lielow  it  all  the  light  admitted  to  the  second  eye  would  go  to 
increase  the  light  intensity,  and,  similarly,  above  it  the 
additional  light  would  have  that  efiect. 

Taking,  then,  these  suggestions  in  connection  with  the 
results  of  previous  investigations  as  a  starting  point,  the  ex* 
jieriments  which  this  article  descrilies  had  for  their  object  to 
determine  the  lejist  amount  of  light  which  must  be  admitted 
to  the  second  eye  to  produce  the  stereoscopic  effect,  and  to 
find  whether  or  not  that  amount  of  light  corresponds  to  the 
amount  which  is  inefficient  as  regards  the  comparative  light 
intensities  of  monocular  and  binocular  vision.  It  the  first  of 
the  above  suggestions  were  (»orrect,  we  should  expect  to  find 
that  the  maximum  of  light  which  can  be  admitted  to  the  par- 
tially obscured  eye  without  increasing  the  total  brightnesSi 
approximates  to  the  minimum  of  light  required  in  that  eye  to 
produce  the  stereoscopic  eSet^t.  If  the  second  suggestion 
were  correct,  we  should  expect  that  the  stereoscopic  effect 
would  not  appear  below  the '' minimum  point*'  of  Fechuer 
and  Aul)ert,  i.  e»,  where  lees  than  0.122  of  the  full  light  waa 
admitted  to  the  second  eye. 

The  apparatus  used  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  plate 
(Fig.  1).  Though  simple  in  appearance  when  completed, 
and  very  easily  manipulated,  iti§  construction  required  much 
care*     It  was  manufactured  especially  for  this  research  from 
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a  design  famished  ehiefly  by  the  director  of  the  laboratorjv 
Dr.  Kirschmann,  to  whom  also  thauks  are  due  for  valuable 

suggestions  and  asHistanee  throughout  the  investigation.  la 
front  are  two  Btereoscopes,  the  inner  lens  of  each  of  whicb 
may  be  closed  by  means  of  a  small  shutter.  Behind  these  is 
an  episkotister  disc  turned  by  an  electric  motor;  this  disc  is 
gradnated  in  360 '  and  arranged  so  as  to  vary  the  light  ad< 
mitted  between  the  limits  of  (f  and  270^.  The  stereooopet 
are  arranged  liefore  the  episkotister  in  such  a  way  tliat  one 
eye  looks  at  the  object  directly,  the  other  tbrough  the  revolv- 
ing disc.  Immediately  l>ehind  the  disc  is  placed  a  black 
velvet  screen  with  two  openings  on  each  side,  opposite  the 
Senses  of  the  stereoscopes*  Behind  this  again  at  the  focal 
distance  of  the  stereoscopes,  is  a  second  black  screen^  on 
which  are  fixed  the  objects  to  be  observed.  The  objects 
chiefly  used  were  four  small  squares  of  white  cardboaini 
placed  before  each  stereoscope,  with  right-lined  figures  drawn, 
as  in  Fig.  2^  so  that  when  combined  they  present  the  appear* 
ance  of  two  pyramids,  one  above  the  other,  the  apex  of  the 
upper  one  projecting  towards  the  observer,  that  of  the  lower 
one  receding,  and  thus  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  hollow 
paaaage.  By  the  use  of  two  sets  of  objects  and  (wo  stereo- 
Bcopee,  there  were  avoided  possible  errors  which  might  arise 

(1)  from  a  difference  between  the  two  eyes  of  the  observer  ; 

(2)  from  a  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  two  eyes  through- 
out the  experiments.  The  purpose  of  using  two  pyramids 
00  each  side  was  to  afford  an  indubitable  criterion  of  the 
binocular  combination.  This  criterion  consists  in  the  small 
squares  which  form  the  summit  of  the  pyramids  being  seen 
in  the  middle  of  the  larger  squares  and  vertically  one  abo^e 
the  other.  Such  a  criterion  is  necessary,  l)ecause  as  the  light 
admitted  to  one  eye  is  gradually  decreased  by  means  of  the 
episkotister,  the  binocular  combination  does  not  at  a  certaiii 
point  suddenly  cease,  but  becomes  gradually  less  and  less 
complete,  until  at  length  it  ceases  to  be  perceptible*  It  wag 
found  necessary  to  use  the  simplest  outline  drawing  possiblet 
as  phot^graphSj  etc.,  have,  even  when  looked  at  with  one 
eye,  a  certain  depth  effect,  dependent,  of  course,  on  secondary 
factors  of  depth  perception,  which  made  discrimination  more 
difficult. 

The  observer  looks  alternately  through  the  right  and  lelt- 
hand  stereoscopes,  and  after  each  double  trial ^  readjusts  the 
episkotister  so  as  to  admit  more  or  fewer  degrees  of  light, 
and  continues  thus  till  there  are  found  (1)  the  loweet  point 
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^Thls  does  not  Imply  a  perfectly  coneclous  method,  m  the  ob- 
server was  unaware  of  the  abaolute  intensity. 
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at  which  the  objects  continue  to  be  completely  combined,  and 
(2)  the  point  at  which  there  ia  no  longer  any  combination  at 
all.  The  shutter  ia  used  to  close  one  lens  of  the  stereoscope 
so  as  to  compare  the  moaocalar  and  binocular  effects*  The 
'*  indifference  point  '•  of  light  intensity  is  found,  according  to 
the  method  <lescribed  fully  in  the  former  article,  by  first  look- 
ing through  the  stereoscope  at  the  objects  and  then  excluding 
one  eye  by  means  of  the  shutter,  and  after  each  trialreadjust- 
ing  the  disc  until  a  point  is  reached  where  no  difference  in 
brightness  is  obacrvable,  whether  the  object  is  regarded  with 
one  eye  or  Ivoth,  The  adjustment  of  the  episkotister  wasfacili- 
tated  by  the  use  of  the  incandescent  lamp,  shown  in  the  front  of 
the  figure^  between  the  supports  of  the  stereoscopes.  This  light 
was  turned  off  during  the  trials,  and  when  in  use  screened 
from  the  eyes  of  the  observer.  The  screen  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  well  as  the  black  velvet  covering  kept  over  the 
apparatus  when  in  use,  is  not  shown  in  the  figure,  in  order 
that  all  parts  of  the  apparatus  might  be  more  distinctly 
visible.  Each  set  of  objects  was  lighted  by  an  electric  lamp 
suspended  between  the  screens,  and  the  intensity  was  varied 
by  using  lamps  of  different  caudle  power,  or  by  jdacing  sheets 
of  tissue  paper  around  tht*  lamps*  All  the  experiments  were 
conducted  in  a  dark  room.  Owing  to  the  uuml3er  of  trials 
required,  it  was  not  possible  to  secure  series  of  trials  from 
many  observers,  but  those  obtained  had  the  advantage  of 
being  made  by  persons  accustomed  to  psychological  experi- 
menting, the  observers,  l>esides  the  iuvesttgator,  lK*ing  Mr, 
W,  B.  Lane,  M.  A*,  a  fellow  graduate  student,  who  was  con- 
ducting some  researches  in  the  lalK>ratory  ;  Dr,  Kirschraann, 
and  Mr,  A.  H.  Abbott,  B.  A,,  assistant  in  the  laboratory. 
The  writer  desires  to  express  his  indebtedness  to  the  kind- 
ness of  these  gentlemen,  especially  Mr.  Lane,  who  devoted 
much  time  to  patient  observation.  The  results  of  the  trials 
are  shown  in  the  following  tables. 
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The  inteiiBities  of  the  lights  used  were  measured  lelatiTely 
to  each  other  by  means  of  an  episkotister  photometer ;  in  tbe 
table  the  intensity  of  the  weakest  light,  that  of  an  eight- 
candle  power  electric  lamp,  sarronnd^  by  thirty-foar  sheets 
of  white  tissue  paper,  is  given  as  1,  and  the  others  in  com- 
parison with  it.  The  resnlts  of  each  observer  are  exhibited 
in  a  separate  table.  The  second  main  division  of  the  tables^ 
shows  the  lowest  point  for  each  absolute  intensity  at  which 
the  stereoscopic  effect  was  complete,  the  third  the  i>oint  at 
which  it  had  entirely  ceased.  Between  these  points  there  was 
a  region  of  partial  or  incomplete  combination.  Here  the  ob- 
jects were  sometimes  confusedly  intermingled  ;  sometimes  the 
complete  stereoscopic  effect  would  alternately  appear  and 
disappear,  and  again  there  would  occur  the  phenomenon  of 
competition  of  the  vision  fields,  first  one  and  then  another 
set  of  lines  becoming  more  distinct.  The  fourth  division  of 
the  tables  gives  for  each  absolute  intensity  the  amount  of 
light  which  can  be  admitted  to  one  eye  without  producing  any 
change  in  the  brightness  of  the  common  vision  field.  It  will 
be  oteerved  that  in  this  division  the  results  are  less  regular 
than  in  the  others.  This  is  probably  because :  (1)  The  judg- 
ments concerning  light  intensity  are  more  difScult  than  those 
concerning  the  stereoscopic  effect,  and  to  secure  regularity 
would  require  the  averaging  of  a  greater  number  of  trials  ;. 
(2)  With  the  lower  intensities  the  tissue  papers  gave  always 
a  certain  degree  of  color  which  had  to  be  abstracted  from  in 
judging  of  the  brightness,  as  the  color  would  also  change  on 
the  closing  of  the  shutter ;  (3)  These  diflficulties  gave  rise 
to  a  third  source  of  irregularity,  viz.,  that  the  observer  had 
often  to  look  for  some  time  at  the  object  before  deciding,  and 
in  those  cases,  owing  to  the  adjustment  of  the  eyes,  the  re- 
sults were  probably  somewhat  different  from  what  they 
would  have  been  could  the  judgment  have  been  given  im- 
mediately. The  results,  however,  appear  sufficiently  exact 
for  the  purpose  of  our  comparison. 

It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  results  are  less  regular  with 
very  high  absolute  intensities,  probably  because  these  in- 
tensities are  somewhat  near  to  what,  for  tlie  eye  adapted  to 
the  low  intensities  of  the  darkened  room,  forms  the  ^'  upper 
limit.'' 

We  may  now  attempt  to  estimate  the  significance  of  our 
results. 

I.  The  amount  of  light  required  in  the  second  eye  to  pro- 
duce the  stereoscopic  effect  seems  with  most  of  the  intensi- 
ties used  surprisingly  small.  With  very  high  intensities  one 
one-hundredth  of  the  full  light,  or  less,  was  sufficient  to 
make  it  complete,  while  a  partial  effect  in  many  cases  re- 
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malQed  with  the  very  least  amoout  which  the  disc  could  be 
adjusted  to  admit.  Where  episkotister  values  of  less  than 
1^  are  given ^  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed  on  their  ac- 
curacy, as  the  disc  was  not  graduated  to  measure  smaller  quan- 
tities than  hall  a  degree  with  exactness.  Where  such  values 
are  given  in  the  tables,  they  represent  the  average  of  different 
results,  in  some  of  which  the  lowest  intensity  measurable  was 
not  low  enough  to  make  the  stereoscopic  effect  di-^appear. 
On  the  other  hand, with  the  lowest  absolute  intensities ^  abont 
one-half  the  full  light  was  necessary  for  the  second  eye  in 
order  to  produce  the  complete  stereoscopic  effect,  while  for 
any  stereoscopic  effect  at  all,  from  about  one- fifth  to  one- 
third  of  the  full  light  was  retinired.  In  connection  with  these 
resoUs  two  problems  are  presented  :  (1)  To  account  for  the 
great  difference  between  the  i>ro portion  of  light  required  for 
the  second  eye  at  low  absolute  intensities,  and  that  required 
at  high  intensities.  (2)  To  account  for  the  wide  range  in  all 
c^i^ies  between  the  point  where  the  objects  begin  to  combine, 
and  the  point  where  the  complete  stereoscopic  effect  is  ob- 
tained. The  amount  of  light  at  the  latter  point  is  about  from 
two  to  twenty  times  as  great  as  at  the  former. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  questions*  there  seems  to 
be  something  more  involved  than  mere  proportionality  ;  for 
while  the  amount  of  light  required  for  the  second  eye  in- 
creases regularly  with  the  increase  of  the  absolute  intensity, 
the  increase  is  not  pi-oporHonate :  so  far  from  it,  indeed,  that 
the  nitio  of  the  intensities  for  the  darkened  and  the  undar- 
kened  eyes,  instead  of  increasing  or  remaining  constant,  de- 
creases so  rapidly  that  it  is  from  fifteen  to  one  hundred  times 
smaller  at  the  highest  than  at  tht?  lowest  intensities.  This 
would  se<^m  to  suggest  that  the  cooperation  of  the  two  ret- 
inas in  producing  the  binocular  combination,  is  of  so  inti- 
mate a  character  that  where  one  retina  is  not  stimuhitetl  suf- 
ficiently to  enable  it  to  play  its  part  in  that  combination,  its 
energy  may  t)e  supplemented  by  that  of  the  other.  If  that 
be  so,  then  naturally  the  greater  the  amount  of  light  ad- 
mitted to  the  free  eye,  the  greater  will  be  the  energy  which 
can  be  spared  to  supplement  that  of  the  partially  darkened 
eye,  and  consecpiently  the  smaller  the  proportion  of  light  re- 
quircfl  in  the  latter  for  the  binocular  combination.  This 
point  will  l>e  discussed  more  fully  further  on,  but  it  may  be 
noted  here  that  by  the  hlnocnlar  combination  is  not  meant 
the  sitreoMcopic  combination.  The  factors  of  binocular  depth 
perception  ai-e  of  course  such  that  in  it  one  eye  cannot  do  any 
part  of  the  work  of  the  other,  iJut  in  order  to  the  produe- 
tion  of  the  stereoscopic  effect,  it  is  first  neoesaary  that  the  two 
images  should  he  combined  so  as  to  "^  *  *  appearuQce 
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of  a  single  Burfaoe ;  and  it  is  in  this  oombinatioii  that  the  in- 
terpretation of  onr  resnlts  ■eems  to  require  the  aaaamption 
that  part  of  the  energy  of  the  retina  of  the  free  qre  ia  directed 
to  aiding  the  other  retina.  This  hypotheaia  ia  anpported  bj, 
and  at  the  same  time  affords  an  explanation  of  *  the  second 
fact  above  noted,  vix.,  that  the  amount  of  light  admitted  to 
the  second  eye  at  the  point  where  the  objects  begin  to  com- 
bine is  only  a  small  fraction  of  that  required  for  tike  complete 
etereoscopic  effect.  For  it  in  the  former  case  only  the  co- 
incidence of  surfaces  takes  place,  and  in  that  the  free  ^ye  can 
aid  the  other,  while  in  the  latter  there  occurs  the  complete 
stereoscopic  combination,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  latter  case 
the  aid  which  the  free  eye  can  render  to  the  other  is  propor- 
tionately much  smaller,  and  consequently  the  proportion  of 
light  required  in  the  second  eye  much  greater  than  where  Ae 
objects  <^mbine  only  as  in  a  plane  surface.  This  distinction 
of  the  liinocular  from  the  complete  stereoscopic  combination 
is  not  a  merely  hypothetical  one,  as  throughout  the  course  of 
the  experiments  it  was  frequently  noted  that  the  objects 
would  coincide  as  a  single  surface  where  there  was  no  depth 
«ffect  perceptible.^  In  this  case  the  lines  did  not  combine, 
and,  for  the  observer  L.  especially,  one  of  the  criteria  for  the 
completeness  of  the  stereoscopic  combination  was  that  as 
soon  as  it  began  to  be  incomplete,  he  had  *'  double  images  " 
of  the  small  central  squares. 

II.  The  '*  indifference  point,"  or  point  of  inefficiency  as 
regards  the  comparative  light  intensities  of  monocular  and 
binocular  vision, varies  also  in  correspondence  with  the  abso- 
lute intensity  ;  the  amount  of  light  which  can  be  admitted  to 
the  second  eye  without  affecting  the  brightness  of  the  com- 
mon visual  field  increases  regularly  with  the  increase  of  the 
absolute  intensity.  The  ratio  of  the  amounts  of  light  admitted 
to  the  obscured  and  the  nnobscured  eyes  shows,  however, 
at  this  '*  indifference  point "  less  variation  than  at  the  lowest 
point  of  effectiveness  for  the  stereoscopic  combination.  In 
this  connection  there  are  three  points  which  seem  to  re- 
quire explanation :  (I)  That  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  full 
light,  varying,  with  different  absolute  intensities  and  differ- 
ent observers,  from  about  one-fifth  to  nearly  two-thirds,  can 
Iw  admitted  to  the  second  eye  without  increasing  the  total 
l)rightness ;  (2)  That  while  the  amount  of  light  for  the  Sec- 
onal eye  inefficient  for  the  brightness  of  the  combined  visual 


'  For  the  further  elucidation  of  thia  point,  i.  e,,  the  possibilities  of 
binocular  combination,  vide  the  tables  appended  to  Dr.  Kirsch- 
mann's  article  on  '*  Metallic  Lustre  and  The  Parallaxis  of  Indirect 
VlHion,"  PhiloB,  Studien,  Vol.  XI,  18W,  pp.  147-189. 
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field  increases  in  quite  regular  correspondence  with  the  abso- 
lute intensity,  the  increase  here,  as  with  the  light  refjulred  in 
the  second  eye  for  the  stereoscopic  effect,  is  not  proper* 
tional,  so  that  while  the  aetnal  amount  of  lighfc  increases,  thfe 
ratio  to  the  full  light  continuously  decreases;  (3)  The  para- 
doxical phenomenon,  viz.,  that  below  the  **  indiffei-ence 
point"  the  closing  of  the  partially  darkened  eye  causes  a 
brightening  of  the  common  visual  field,  i.  e.,  a  decrease  of 
intensity  of  physical  stimulus  results  in  an   increase  of   in- 

(iensity  of  light  sensation.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these 
points  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  purpose 
of  the  two  eyes  is  not  to  increase  the  intensity  of  light  sensa* 
tion,  but  to  localize  objects  in  space.  The  second  and  third 
points  are  somewhat  closely  related,  and  will   be   dealt  with 

I  together  in  the  next  paragi-aph. 

III.  What  is  the  lr>eariug  of  our  conelusiona  upon  the  two 
suggestions  which  formed  the  starting  point  of  the  investiga- 
tion! 

1,  With  reference  to  the  suggested  explanation  of  the 
**  paradoxical  experiment'' of  Fechner.  If  the  experiments 
confirm  this  suggestion,  the  explanation  of  the  paradoxical 
phenomenon  will  lye  quite  simple :  So  much  of  the  energy 
communicated  to  the  retina  of  the  second  eye  goes  to  com* 
bine  the  two  retinal  images  and  localize  in  space  the  com- 
bined image,  the  remainder,  subject,  of  course  to  the  law  of 
Weber»  goes  to  increase  the  light  intensity  of  the  combined 
visual  field  ;  or,  where  the  energy  which  reaches  the  second 
retina  is  insnlMcient  to  produce  the  stereoscopic  effect,  part 
of  the  energy  is  subtracted  from  the  other  retina  to  aid  in 
combining  the  objects,  and  the  result  is  a  darkening  of  the 
common  visual  field.  To  confirm  this  suggestion  the  re- 
sults should  show  a  practical   coincidence   of   the   **indi£fer- 

'  enee  point "  of  light  intensity  and  the  lowest  point  of   efiect- 

I  iveness  for  the  stei-eoscopic  effect.  Now,  on  reference  to  the 
tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ** indifference  point''  is  very 
much  higher  in  nearly  all  cases  than  the  point  l^low  which 
the  stereoscopic  effect  ceases  to  he  good  ;  the  lower  the  abso- 
bite  intensity,  however,  the  nearer  these  points  approach 
each  other,  and  at  certain  extremely  low  absolute  intensities 
they  practically  coincide.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  explanation  holds  good  for  these  low  intensities ;  the 
question  at  once  arises,  **  Why  not  for  higher  intensities  f 
This  may  be  explained  quite  readily  on  the  supiioeition  that 
at  such  low  intensities  as  are  denoted  in  the  tables  by  1  and 
2*77,  the  light  which  rea<^hes  the  retina  of  the  unobscured  eye 
is  very  little  more  than  sufticient  to  enable  that  eye  to  per- 
form its  part  in  the  binocular  combination.     This  sopposi- 
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don  is  sopported  bj  the  £mI  obeerred  throoghout  the  experi* 
meats,  Ibat  with  then  Tarf  low  inteiiBities*  at  the  lowest 
point  where  the  staiweoopic  effect  was  obtained,  the  outlinee 
of  the  objects  were  not  clearly  risible  with  the  dar 
kened  eye  alone,  while  with  higher  intenaitiaB  they 
wei-e  viHible  with  the  darkened  eye  below  the  point 
wli«*re  the  fitereofioopic  effect  had  ceased  to  appear. 
Assuming  this  supposition  to  be  correct,  what  bearii! 
will  it  have  upon  onr  resalt«  f  If  we  take,  for  ej 
ample,  in  Tabic  I  the  absolute  intensity  1,  we  find  that  the 
light  which  must  be  admitted  to  the  second  eye  to  prod  nee 
the  complete  stereoscopic  effect  is  represented  by  .41,  and 
.41  also  represents  for  the  absolute  intensity  1  the  amoant  of 
light  for  the  second  eye,  which  has  no  effect  on  the  light  in- 
tensity of  the  common  visual  field.  If  less  light  than  .41  is 
admitted  to  the  second  eye,  therefore,  we  shall  have  the  *^  par- 
adux:,'*  and  we  shall  not  have  complete,  but  only  partial 
.stereoscopic  effect.  Why  is  this  t  Apparently  because  the 
stimulus  applied  to  the  second  eye  in  this  case  is  not  suffi- 
cieut  to  prodaee  the  energy  requii-ed  for  the  stereo- 
scopic effect.  Part  of  the  energy  appears  to  be  sttbtracted 
from  the  other  retina  to  aid  in  the  binocular  combination, 
and  consequently  the  common  visual  tield  is  darkened.  But 
because  the  energy  communicated  to  the  tree  eye  is  little 
moi'e  than  is  needed  to  produce  the  required  effect  in  it,  there 
cannot,  while  that  eye  continues  to  discharge  its  function,  be 
sufficient  energy  withdrawn  from  it  to  make  up  what  is  lack- 
ing iu  the  other  eye,  and  hence  the  stereoscopic  effect  re* 
miiins  incomplete.  Then  taking  a  higher  absolute  intensity, 
say  that  represented  in  the  table  by  100,  we  find  that  the 
amount  of  light  for  the  second  eye  recjuii^ed  to  produce  the 
complete  stereoscopic  effect  is  3.47,  while  the  amount  ineffi- 
cient for  the  brightness  of  the  combined  visual  field  is  38.20. 
Now,  ou  our  theory  it  may  be  held  that  the  energy  which 
reaches  the  retina  of  the  fi-ee  eye  is  in  this  case  more  than  is 
requited  for  that  eye  to  play  its  part  in  the  cooperation  of 
the  two  eyes,  and  where  the  other  eye  does  not  receive  sttf- 
ficient  for  that  purpose,  enough  energy  may  be  subtracted 
from  the  free  eye  to  supplement  that  of  the  partially  ob- 
scured eye,  and  produce  the  complete  stereoscopic  effect. 
This  would  account  for  the  fact  that  with  ail  but  the  lowc 
intensities,  there  is  a  region,  growing  more  extended  as  the  ' 
absolute  intensity  increases,  whei-e  the  pai^adoxical  phenome* 
non  occurs,  while  yet  the  stereoscopic  effect  is  completely 
pi-eserved. 

2.     With    reference    to   Fechner*s  and  Aubert'S   **mmi^ 
mum"  and  •*  conjugate  points/'  the  suggested  explanatioil 
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-was  that  below  the  *' minimum  point,''  t.  ^.,  the  point  of 
greatest  darkening  in  the  common  visual  field  by  the  partial 
obscnration  of  one  eye,  there  m  no  binocular  combination,  so 
that  all  tlie  light  admitted  to  the  second  eye  may  go  to  in- 
crease the  total  brightness ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  above 
that  point,  the  additional  light  is  not  needed  lor  the  stereo- 
scopic effect,  and  so  may  go  to  incre^ase  the  light  intensity  of 
the  combined  visual  field.  This  at  first  seems  also  to  obtain 
at  lea.8t  a  partial  support  from  the  results^  as  at  low  intensi- 
ties^^in  Tables  I  and  II  that  denoted  by  2.77, — the  point 
where  the  stereoscopic  effect  ceases  to  appear,  is  rather  near 
the  **  minimum  point*'  of  Feehner  and  Aubert,  namely^  .122 
of  the  light  admitted  to  the  undarkened  eye.  There  does  not, 
however,  appear  to  be  in  this  case  any  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  why  these  points  do  not  coincide  as  well  at  higher  in- 
tensities, so  that  their  practical  coincidence  at  this  one  in* 
tensity  may  be  merely  accidental.  Moreover,  this  explana- 
tion would  require  that  as  the  light  admitted  to  the  second  eye 
is  decreased,  the  stereoscopic  effects  continue  complete  down 
to  a  certain  point,  and  below  that  point  entirely  disappear. 
ThiB»  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  the  case;  l>elow  the  point  where 
the  combination  ceases  to  l>e  complete,  there  is  a  rather  ex- 
tended region  of  partial  or  incomplete  combination.  The 
difficulty  seems  to  be  that  the  fixing  of  the  **  minimum 
point"  definitely  at  .122  is  itself  not  to  be  relied  on,  for  (1) 
reference  to  the  tables  shows  that  though  the  ratio  to  the  fuU 
light  of  the  light  required  for  the  second  eye  to  produce  any 
effect  on  the  total  intensity  remains  within  comparatively 
narrow  limits  fairly  constant,  yet  on  the  whole  that  ratio 
varies  in  correspondence  with  the  absolute  intensity,  and  (2) 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  **  indifference  point  '■  is  not 
usually  a  single  definite  point,  but  that  there  is  usually  a 
considerable  region  within  which  no  difference  in  the  light 
intensity  of  an  object  in  the  common  visual  field  is  observed 
when  tJie  object  is  regarded  alternately  with  one  eye  and  two, 
and  the  figures  in  the  tables  represent  simply  the  averages 
of  all  the  e<iual  cases. 

BIbsume* 


I.  The  amount  of  light  required  for  the  second  eye  to 
produce  the  stereoscopic  effect,  is,  especially  with  high  in- 
tensities, very  small. 

IL  The  amount  required  depends  on  the  absolute  in- 
tensity. 

IIL    There  is  a  considerable  range  between   the  lowest 
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point  wliere  die  objects  eombme^   and  tlie  poini    where  the 
t!oniple£e  ster^36eopic  effect  la  obtained. 

IV.  The  amonnt  of  light  lor  the  second  eje  mefi^cieot  for 
the  total  brightnefifi  correapoiidfi  to  the  amonnt  reqaJred  for 
the  stereoscopic  effect  onl  j  at  Tery  low  intensities  ;  at  hig^her 
InteoBities  it  is  much  greater, 

V,  The  results  seem  to  indieate  a  codperEtion  of  the  two 
r^jjiaa  of  so  intimate  a  character  as  to  afford  a  groniid  for 
th^  ei[plamUion  of  Fecbner^s  *^  paradoxic^  experiment. '^ 

TL     The  disttactiOD  between  simple  binocalar  oodperation 
and  complete  stereoscopic  com  bin  at  ion,  noted  in   the  coorsa 
of  the  experiments,  presents  a  problem  for  farther  researt-^h. 
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ATTENTION t  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  CRITICAL, 


BT  Prank  Dr<w. 
Lftie  Fellow  in  P§ycbolo«r.  Clark  Unlver»iiy. 


OtJTLlNi:.  L  Some  elight  ndditlons  to  the  reported  experiments 
on  Attention.  11.  A  brief  liistorical  eketch  of  the  subject.  Ill,  The 
writer's  views.  FV,  A  summary  of  by-products  of  the  experiments 
which  suggeetedf  and  in  turn  get  meaning  from,  the  view  held. 
V*    BibUography. 


At  the  outset  there  will  be  no  attempt  made  to  define  Attention; 
the  word  will  be  used  in  its  ordinary  sense.  The  experiment  to 
be  described,  and  which  were  performed  in  the  laboratory  of  Clark 
University,  fall  into  three  general  rroupa.  In  the  first,  use  was 
made  of  perception,  associaUon  and  reaction  time;  in  the  second, 

'       only.   In  these 
fferences,  if  any,  can 
,  given  task  performed  on  one  occasion 
with  ooncentration,  at  another  with  distraction  of  attention  ? 


mace  oi  percepiion,  associauon  ana  reaction  time;  i 
perception  ana  association;  in  the  third,  perception  i 
BTOups  the  question  set  was  always:  What  difrerenc 
be  found  in  the  resulte  of  a  given  task  performed  on 


A.    Reaction-Time. 

This  series,  carried  on  in  the  winter  of  1893-4  and  fall  of  1894,  aimed 
to  combine  tasks  of  various  degrees  of  difficulty  with  distraction  of 
various  degrees  of  effectiveness.  Its  object  was  to  arrange  a  series 
of  tasks  of  increasing  degrees  of  complexity  which  should  make 
ever  greater  demands  on  the  mind, until  attention  should  pass  from 
a  fully  concentrated  to  a  completelj'  distracted  state.  The  work 
was  begun  in  full  sympnithy  with  Wundt^s  position,  and,  indeed,  waa 
understood  as  but  a  mere  continuation  of  the  course  begun  by  him 
and  others  J    The  experiments  with  five  subjects*  were  as  follows: 

I.  Multiplication  table  up  to  12 X  13,  factors  given  in  four  sets  of 
eighteen  couplets  each,  in  hour  sittings,  first  and  last  sets  with 
concentrated  attention  and  signals;  second  and  third  without  sig- 
nals and  with  distraction.  The  distraction  consisted  of:  reading 
text  (1)  silently,  (2)  aloud;  naming  letters  (1)  in  direct  order  in 
t«xt,  (2)  In  reverse  order^  (3)  on  drum,  seen  one  at  a  time;  fixation 
of  one  letter  seen  through  a  slit.  Further  work  was  given  also  in 
multiplication,  e,  g  ,  6X19,  etc.  The  factors  were  given  (I)  orally^ 
circuit  closed  with  last  factor,  (2)  by  Fa  11 -apparatus.  Heading,  for 
purpose  of  distraction,  was  (1)  stopped  when  last  factor  was  given, 
(2)  continued  until  after  answer  was  got.  Reactions  made  by  fln- 
gar  key  and  with  mouth  key ;  to  be  made  in  shortest  possible 
Bme. 

II.  8Umuli-(a)  by  Fatt-apparaf:  (1)  letters,  (2)  colors,  (8)  dla- 
grama,  e.  a.^  crescent,  star,  circle^  triangle,  cross,  (4)  factors  to  be 
mulUptiea,  (5)  numbers  from  one  to  ten;   (b)  oral:   f acton  and 
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nambers  as  in  (4)  and  (5)*  Reactions  made  on  five  and  ten-dqgioe«A 
Iceyboarda  were  semi- adaptive,  or  with  from  one  to  all  the  llii|refi 
of  one  or  of  both  hands.  Stimuli  were  given  in  four  aeta:  first 
and  laat  with  free  attention  and  ready  signal;  second  luid  third 
with  distraction  and  no  signal. 

The  times  were  taken  chiefly  by  the  Hipp  chronoacope,  thongh 
other  methods  were  used.  The  ngnres  obtained  are  regarded  as 
u nsat  18 facto r>%  though  in  passing  it  should  be  said  they  Are  in 
eubstantial  agreement  with  those  obtained  by  other  experimenters 
working  under  like  conditions.  Greater  stress  is  laid  on  the  ob- 
servations made  during  the  course  of  the  experiments  on  external 
and  introspective  accompanimente;  rather  full  notes  kept  of  these 
will  be  given  in  connection  with  similar  data  got  while  carrying 
oat  other  lines  of  experiments* 

B,    Association  ExPEBDONTa. 

Association  experimenta  were  performed  in  spring  of  1894,  to  find 
in  what  degree,  if  any»  the  process  and  variety  of  strictly  relevant 
associations  are  affected  by  concentration  ana  distraction  of  atten- 
tion. The  material  consisted  of  four  sets  of  cards  prepared  for  me, 
100  in  each,  on  which  were  written  wonls,  grouped  as  follows: 

CSomraon  nouns, 
Proper  nouns, 
Nouns  or  verbs, 
Abstract  nouns, 
Adjectives  or  nouns, 
Adjectives, 

Each  set  was  taken  twice,  with  an  interval  of  a  month;  the  re- 
sults of  each  first  trial  were  not  looked  at  nor  thought  about  during 
the  Interval.  Tables  A  and  D  show  the  order  in  which  the  sets 
were  taken  and  repeated.  Distraction  was  got  by  adding  columns 
of  logarithmic  tables;  five  groups  of  these — vertical,— with  five 
figures  in  each  group,  were  taken  as  a  stint;  the  plan  followed  was 
to  add  the  first  group^  and  while  passing  up  to  the  next,  to  glance  at 
the  card,  catch  the  word^  and  go  on  with  the  addition.  The  figures 
were  at  my  right,  the  pack  of  cards  at  my  left,  and  not  to  be  seen 
save  by  special  effort;  the  figures  were  covered  either  by  thumb  or 
by  a  card  held  in  left  hand,  and  were  exposed  singly.  With  con- 
centrated attention  the  time  allowed  (fifteen  seconds)  was  kept  by 
a  clock  Btriking  quarter- minutes.  (Cf.  Bergstrom,  Amebic a^  Jo UB- 
NAL  Psychology,  Vol.  VIj  p.  248.)  In  this  portion  of  the  work 
the  cards  were  on  the  table  before  me,  hid  by  a  block.  As  the 
clock  was  about  to  strike,  I  leaned  forward  with  eyes  on  wall,  and 
dropped  them  on  the  word  at  the  stroke.  All  unrelated  *'  asaodii- 
tions ''  were  ruled  out,  inhibited  at  once.  At  times  this  practice 
worked  against  the  reception  of  some  rightful  though  unrecog- 
nized claimants,  and  these,  now  and  then,  continued  to  press  their 
claims  until  admitted,  though  often  they  were  seen  aright  too  late 
to  be  included  within  the  time  limit.  After  each  trial  the  associa- 
tions were  jotted  down,  and  than  dropped  from  mind  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Work  was  usually  done  in  hour  shifts  in  the  morning. 
Average  time  per  word  (inclusive  of  time  taken  to  write  out  the 
associations,  etc.)  was  with  concentrated  attention,  2.2  minutes; 
with  distracted,  2.4  minutes.  The  latter  is  a  little  greater,  but  it 
includes  the  time  taken  to  check  the  additions. 

Because  of  differences  in  method  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  sta- 
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tliMiMhl  comparison  with  Gallon's  work,^  but  it  may  be  well  to  call 

attention  to  the  fact  that  Gal  ton  selected  liis  words^  and  thus  began 
with  a  set  of  associations;  repetition  of  these  would  but  fix  them 
deeper.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  a  large  part  of  his  list  were  sag* 
ge«ted  by  matters  new  in  his  mind.  As  did  Gallon,  so  do  we  And 
any  attempt  at  classification  of  one's  mental  forniture  sure  to  be 
tinsatisfaetory.  Eye,  ear,  and  motor-mlndedness  may  be  conven* 
lent  groupings  in  a  discussion,  but  are  inseparable  in  the  mind. 
The  conditions  of  the  experiments  were  such  as  to  cause  a  strong 
bias  to  internal  speech.  The  words  used  were  repeated  mentally, 
and  the  process  of  association  waa  with  us  begun  often  before  the 
object  for  which  the  word  stood  was  fairly  realized;  often  not  the 
object  itself  was  got,  but  instead  a  strong  sense  of  its  location  and 

glace  associates.  Mere  verbalisms,  puns^  catch  phrases  and  the 
ke  were  frequent; irrelevant  pseudo-associations, i.e., associations 
of  associates,  were  a  pest  difflcult  to  escape.  It  was  leas  easy  to 
pick  out  those  cases  wherein  the  eye  was  caught  and  associations 
suggested  which  were  not  strictly  pertinent;  by  eye  were  often  re- 
called derivatives  of  the  root  whence  the  keyword  camej— though 
one  could  not  be  sure  the  associates  did  not  join  directly  to  the 
root- meaning.  Visualization  was  common;  localization  was  sel- 
dom absent.    Results  are  as  follows: 


Table  A,     Numbbb  and  Distbibution  of  Associationb,        « 

I 

9 

8 

4 

Sum  of 

Sum  of 

Sum  of 

ft 

b 

130 

to 

ft 
74 

b 

ft 
17 

b 

lUt-i)b 

I.    «,  Distracted  Att. 

U0 

287 

ii.          **           ** 

fi349 

87 

61 

44 

36 

16 

6 

198 

182 

168 

217 

11^ 

82 

11,    o.  Concentrated  Att. 

190 

18$ 

108 

10 

428 

/3,              "              ** 

4366 

93 
277 

80 

40 

87 

16 

8 

191 

186 

III.    o.  Distracted  Att. 

147 

166 

74 

7 

894 

/9.  Concentrated  Att. 

1 

70^3 

86 
362 

95 

50 
124 

42 

26 

15 

2 

232 

232 

i 

W.    a.  Concentrated  Att. 

138 

162 

83 

6 

389 

1 

a.  Distracted         ** 

4180 

I7»j 

80 
242 

92 

43 
1^ 

86 

22 

5 

186 

222 

I.  FInt  two  flfUM  of  lite;  t.  aeoond  two-aftbs;  9,  tsat  tlfUi.  tars  1  Um  ] 
>ft*l^ 
ft.  New  ftMoetAtlODM  lo  ftrst  and  imood^  triftXitt  b*  rtpaftU. 

*0C*  lll1»tiOfTftplij  ftt  ond. 


PTBIBUTION  OF  ASSOCIATIONS   WITH  OONCENXHATION 
AND  DieTRACnON. 


1 

s 

B 

4 

Som. 

Filtrated  AtteDtion, 
acted  Attention, 

371 
356 

626 

463 

281 
236 

58  ' 
61 

i2lfi 
1116 

B2,SB% 
47,46% 

peate, 

727 
297 

MB 
328 

616 
151 

119 
16 

2350 
762 

100,00% 

I  B  U  derlTeil  from  Table  Aie.g..  from  eolumii  1  a,  120+13-1-70+ 13&  -  371 ;  etc. 

Table  0.    Distribution  by  Peb  Cents. 
*^he  2,360  new  aaaociaMons 


Coticentrtttt*3. 

DlBt»»t>t«I, 

30.03% 

Come  BBder   1, 

15.78% 

16.15% 

42.04% 

Gome  ttnder   2, 

22.34% 

19.70% 

21.06% 

Come  oiider   3, 

ll.Bfl% 

10.00% 

6.07% 

Come  under   4, 

2.47% 

2.80% 

100.00% 

52,6J5% 

47.45% 

Table  D.    New  Associations  on  Second  Trial. 


I.    Distraction,  followed  by  same, 

337 
198 

62.99% 
37.01% 

II.    Concentration,  followed  by  same, 

636 

423 
191 

100.00% 

68.89% 
31.11% 

in.    Distraction,  followed  by  Concentration, 

614 

394 
232 

100.00% 

62.94% 
37.06% 

IV.    Concentration,  followed  by  Distraction, 

626 

389 
186 

100.00% 

67.66% 

32.36% 

676 

100.00% 

Table  D  Is  derived  from  Table  A.  third  and  second  columns  from  the  right. 
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Table  E.    Repeats  on  Second  Trial. 


I. 

Distractlonj  followed  by  same. 

337 

152 

100.00% 
45.10^ 

IL 

Concentration,  followed  by  same^ 

<• 

423 

180 

100.00% 
44.00% 

ni. 

Distraction,  followed  by  Concentration, 

{ 

394 
232 

100.00% 
68.88% 

IV. 

Concentration,  followed  by  Distraction, 

{ 

389 
222 

100.00% 
67.07% 

Table  K  In  derived  from  Table  A.  third  iind  Grsl  coiumKs  from  the  rijrht.  Of  3S7 
aisoclates  got  on  first  irlul,  15^  reourred  when  the  series  was  repeated  a  month 
lat«r. 

Table  F.    Associations  by  Kind  j  First  AssociATioNa  Only, 

no  Repeats. 

Concentrated  Attention, 


Concrete. 

V«rb. 

Story. 

Word.  Ac. 

R*?aKOtiff. 

Sum. 

IL    land  2, 

230 

28 

153 

114 

81 

806 

ni.   2, 

87 

13 

41 

58 

38 

232 

IV.    1, 

171 

25 

76 

89 

26 

386 

Sum, 

488 

66 

269 

261 

139 

1223 

Percentage, 

40 

6.4 

22. 

21.3 

11.4 

Diatracted  Attention, 

L    land  2, 

214 

19 

143 

93 

48 

517 

m.   1, 

175 

34 

83 

76     ' 

23 

391 

IV.    2, 

68 

6 

64 

36 

23 

186 

Snm, 

447 

58 

290 

204 

94 

1093 

Percentage^ 

.    40.9 

5.3 

26.5 

18.6 

8.6 

Hampered  by  the  conditions— in  a  limited  time  to  get  the  great- 
est possible  nnmber  of  direct  and  good  associations  to  a  seen  word, 
-^the  work  was  of  course  in  some  respects  not  normal.  The  num- 
ber of  associations  got  with  concentrated  is  but  little  more  than 
with  distracted  attention,— evidently  beoause  especial  effort  within 
the  time  Hmit  was  nearly  equivalent  to  the  distraction.  Ranging 
was  precluded  by  the  conditions,  though  ranging  is  required  in 
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order  either  to  get  new  aseociations,  or  at  leaat  to  dip  into  these 
when  found.  A  comparison  of  sets  III  and  IV,  Table  A  (Bee  espe- 
cially the  second  column  from  tbe  right,  232  againetj  186),  indicates 
that* to  end  an  experiment  with  close  attention  enables  one  to  clean 
up  his  scattered  associationa,  though  in  several  instances  the  com^ 
moneat  associates  were  not  found.  ^*  Clock  *'  gave  me  clocked  stock- 
ings, but  not  a  time-piece;  **  school"  gave  school  of  fish,  and  to 
school,  i.  e,,  discipline  one's- self,  but  not  an  inkling  of  the  many 
schools  attended  or  taught.  In  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  satis - 
factorily  assign  the  associations  to  theirproper  period  of  life.  When 
they  first  occur-^under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment — they  are 
most  often  fragments,  nodes  of  a  network,  whose  connections 
trouble  either  by  lack  or  overabundance.  One  thing,  however,  is 
commonly  well  marked:  that  recent  events  are  hard  to  remember 
when  the  stress  is  great.  The  period  included  under  4  was  limited 
to  a  few  days  preceding  the  tests,  and  its  incidents  were  sights, 
conversations  and  other  such  matters  as  are  usually  totally  forgot- 
ten tn  a  short  time.  Tables  B  and  0  show  how  slight,  under  the 
conditions,  was  the  influence  of  attention.  Of  the  determinants  of 
association  given  by  James  ( VoL  I,  p.  677)  recency  and  the  oldest 
habits  fall  out  in  an'ex  ami  nation  of  this  sort. 

Under  D  a  comparison  of  I  and  III  with  II  and  rv.  shows  disturb- 
ing effect  of  distraction  on  first  trials,  since  in  I  and  III  was  got  a 
less  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  new  associations  than 
in  II  and  IV.  Yet  an  examination  of  the  resnJta  of  the  sec- 
ond trials  of  the  same  sets  shows  no  marked  diiTerences  dae 
to  conditions  of  attention.  In  Table  E,  comparison  of  repeated 
asBociationSf  the  most  striking  feature  is  the  marked  uniformity 
of  the  repeat- percentages  under  like  requirements.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  repeats  shown  in  A  and  E,  probably  Indicatea 
growth  in  ease  and  habituation  in  performing  the  experiments, 
though  it  should  be  said  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  work, 
repeats,  which  returned  with  force,  were  turned  down  as  unprofita- 
ble material,  and  greater  effort  was  made  to  hold  close  to  the  key- 
word. As  the  work  grew  more  familiar,  the  repeats  were  recog- 
nized, noted  and  passed  with  little  trouble,  and  thus  more  of  them 
found  place  in  the  final  reckoning.  Although  the  repeats  were 
more  or  less  bothersome,  still  from  the  start  they  seemed 
empty,  persistent,  yet  worthless;  as  the  work  progressed  they 
became  less  insistent,  —  mere  echoes  of  the  former  trials.  As 
the  mind  became  adjusted  to  the  conditions,  the  ideas  which 
gathered  about  the  key- word  tended  to  form  groups  and  to  re- 
turn en  bloc,  Aa  for  the  addition,  it  soon  ceased  to  be  much  of  a 
distraction,  in  the  sense  of  a  source  of  flurry,— although  when 
series  of  like  or  of  small  numbers  occurred  they  proved  to  be  very 
confusing.  Accust-omed  to  an  Lrregular  gait,  both  in  the  compul- 
sory hunt  for  associates  and  in  the  addition  of  unlike  numbers, 
the  mind  could  only  with  great  difficulty  curb  itself  for  a  uniform 
series.  Series  such  as  4-3-2-1-0,  2-2-3-2.  or  5-1-5-1,  would  almost  in- 
evitably cause  a  break  in  the  work.  In  fact  the  attempt  to  do 
orderly,  i.  e.,  continuous,  work  was  more  distracting  than  the  dis- 
traction, —  true,  of  course,  only  because  the  conditions  were 
such  as  to  make  the  work  an  alternating  one.  Whether  the  al- 
ternation was  from  word  to  figure  or  from  an  associate  back  to 
the  key- word ''for  it  was  required  that  each  associate  should  be 
connected  with  the  given  cue),  in  either  caae  irradiation,  or  growth 
of  an  idea,  was  hindered.  Some  words  that  enggeated  few  asso- 
ciates occasioned  slow  diffusion  about  a  centre  (where  the  mind 
stuck),  either  through  attempts  at  derivation,  or  by  more  or  leas 
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GonfUBed  lines  of  reafionine.  But  tbese  efforts  tended  to  vagueness, 
whereas  the  conditions  called  for  naany  and  definite  aBsociations; 
and  so  it  came  about  that  fatigue,  whereby  the  temptation  to  range 
was  cut  off^  proved  an  aid  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  distraction  to 
control  one*8  attention,  and  in  this  way  permitted  greater  skip- 
ping. 

A  most  striking  feature  of  the  work  was  the  spatial  setting  given 
to  almost  all  the  associates  save  a  few  mere  verbalisms.  This  local- 
ization  was  felt  as  a  muscular  tension  toward  the  object  named, 
which  in  turn  needed  a  setting  to  give  it  the  tang  of  reality.  Almost 
equally  necessary  was  the  conscious  inner  arrangement  of  the  asso- 
eiationSf  which  had  to  be  created  into  some  muscle -tension  form 
(UBUally  a  word)  in  order  to  be  carried  subject  to  re cali.  Words  that 
offered  little  occasion  for  tangible  (in  the  main  visible)  experience, 
and  which  for  this  reason  had  few  concrete  space  locations,  were 
usually  confusing,  e.  g,,  will,  meditation.  The  confusion  sprang  from 
great  familiarity  with  meanings  which  wanted  concise  muscular 
expressions ;  words  with  less  used  content,  e.  g.^  continuity,  plu- 
rality, were  quickly  placed  in  some  book  or  conversation. 

Refractory  though  the  material  was,  a  claesification  was  made 
of  it  according  to  kind,  as  shown  in  Table  F.  The  limits  of  these 
groups  are  as  follows:  Concrete,  a  well  visualized  object.  Verb, 
some  specific  act  suggested  by  the  verb  key-word.  Story,  recalled 
by  key-word-  Word,  mere  verbalisma,  puns»  proverbs,  etc.  Rea- 
soning includes,  in  greater  part,  the  cases  of  diffusion  noted  above. 
Examples  are :  with  **  nut  ^' was  associated  Pino n  Jay  (Gymnocitia 
eyanocephala)^  which,  though  ruled  out,  hovered  in  the  shadow 
until  one  of  ites^'nonyms— -wucifra^a — carae  up.  **  Enchantress''  gave 
me  Circssa  lutetianat  the  enchanter's  night  shade,  and  set  my 
thoughts  as  follows:  Night  shade — a  poison— poisons  act  on  the 
body— so  do  Circean  smiles;  then  came  a  vague  notion  of  James* 
theory  of  emotions,  and  of  controlling  one  by  his  emotions.  The 
propriety  of  admitting  this  last  group  (reasoning)  may  seem  ques- 
tionable because  its  examples  were  not  so  directly  referred  to  the 
key- word,  yet  in  truth  it  is  hard  to  say  how  many  of  even  the  verb- 
alisms were  got  by  a  movement  straight  from  the  stimulus.^ 

C.    Least  I:nterval, 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Psycho  logy,  Vol.  VI,  la  an  arti- 
cle by  Miss  Alice  J.  Hamlin  on  the  **  Least  Observable  Interval  be- 
tween Stimuli  addressed  to  Disparate  Senses  and  to  Different  Or- 
gans of  the  Same  Sense, ^'  wherein,  pp.  572-3,  are  noted  results  of 
experiments  with  forcea  attention,  and  the  conclusion  "  that  volun- 
tary attention  is  ineffective."  The  experiment  of  perceiving  closely 
following  stimuli  with  concentrated  and  distracted  attention,  was 
continued  by  the  writer,  with  results  as  follows: 

The  apparatus  used  was  composed  of  the  pendulum  circuit- 
breaker^  in  connection  with  (a)  two  telephones  worked  by  the 
secondary  circuits  of  sUding  induction  coOs;  (b)  iron  cups  Mled 
with  water,  into  which  were  plunged  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of 
each  hand— shocks  mediated  by  induction  coils;  (c)  for  a  few 
trials  a  contrivance  to  produce  a  snap,  when  the  stimuli  were  a 
shock  to  a  hand  and  a  snap  by  one  ear,  made  as  the  current  jumped 
a  break.  The  interval  for  the  click  and  also  for  the  shock  experi- 
ments was  24ff  J  that  for  the  click-shock  series  was  31^.    In  the  case 


»  Et^e  also  results  of  experiments  on  8,  i;lvt*a  In  a  note  i^t  the  do^  of  Ihiis  arti^ile. 
•AJkiKRJcAN  Journal  Pbycuology,  VI.  p.  b»L 
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order  either  to  get  new  asBOciations,  or  at  least  to  dip  into  these 
when  found.  A  comparison  of  sets  III  and  IV,  Table  A  (see  espe- 
cially the  second  column  from  the  right,  232  against  186),  Indicates 
that  to  end  an  experiment  with  close  attention  enables  one  to  clean 
np  his  scattered  associatione,  though  in  several  instances  the  com* 
monest  associates  were  not  found.  *'  Clock  ^'  gave  me  clocked  stock* 
ingSj  but  not  a  time*piece;  ''school''  gave  school  of  fish,  and  to 
school,  L  e.,  digeipUne  one's-self,  but  not  an  inkling  of  the  nmar 
schools  attended  or  taught.  In  many  cases  it  in  difficult  to  satis- 
factorily assign  the  associations  to  their  proper  period  of  life.  When 
they  first  occur — under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment — they  are 
most  often  fragments,  nodes  of  a  network,  whose  connections 
trouble  either  by  lack  or  overabundance*  One  thing,  however,  is 
commonly  well  marked:  that  recent  events  are  hard  to  rememoer 
when  the  stress  is  great.  The  period  included  under  4  was  linuted 
to  a  few  days  preceding  the  tests,  and  its  incidents  were  sights, 
conversations  and  other  such  matters  as  are  usually  totally  forgot- 
ten in  a  short  time.  Tables  B  and  C  show  how  slight,  under  the 
conditions,  was  the  influence  of  attention.  Of  the  determinants  of 
association  given  by  James  (VoL  I,  d,  677)  recency  and  the  oldest 
habits  fall  out  in  an  examination  of  this  sort. 

Under  D  a  comparison  of  I  and  III  with  II  and  IV.  shows  disturb* 
ing  effect  of  distraction  on  first  trials,  since  in  I  and  III  was  got  a 
less  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  new  associations  than 
in  11  and  IV.  Yet  an  examination  of  the  results  of  the  sec- 
ond trials  of  the  same  seta  shows  no  marked  differences  doe 
to  conditions  of  attention.  In  Table  E,  comparison  of  repeated 
associations,  the  most  striking  feature  is  the  marked  uniformity 
of  the  repeat* percentages  under  like  requirements.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  repeats  shown  in  A  and  E,  probably  indicates 
growth  in  ease  and  habituation  in  performing  the  experiments, 
(hough  it  should  be  said  that  in  tne  earlier  part  of  the  work, 
repeats,  which  returned  with  force,  were  turned  down  as  unprofita- 
ble materia],  and  greater  effort  was  made  to  hold  close  to  the  key* 
word.  As  the  work  grew  more  familiar,  the  repeats  were  reoog- 
nized,  noted  and  passed  with  little  trouble,  and  thus  more  of  them 
found  place  in  the  final  reckoning.  Although  the  repeats  were 
more  or  less  bothersome,  still  from  the  start  they  seemed 
empty,  persistent,  yet  worthless;  as  the  work  progressed  they 
became  less  insistent,  —  mere  echoes  of  the  former  trials.  As 
the  mind  became  adjusted  to  the  conditions,  the  ideas  which 
gathered  about  the  key -word  tended  to  form  groups  and  to  re- 
turn en  bloc.  As  for  the  addition,  it  soon  ceased  to  be  much  of  a 
distraction,  in  the  sense  of  a  source  of  fiurry, — although  when 
series  of  like  or  of  small  numbers  occurred  they  proved  to  be  very 
confusing.  Accustomed  to  an  irregular  gait,  both  in  the  compul- 
sory hunt  for  associates  and  in  the  addition  of  unlike  numbers, 
the  mind  could  only  with  great  difficulty  curb  itself  for  a  uniform 
series.  Series  such  as  4 •3-2- 1-0,  2-2-2-2,  or  5-1-5-1,  would  almost  in- 
evitably cause  a  break  in  the  work.  In  fact  the  attempt  to  do 
orderly,  i.  e.,  continuous,  work  was  more  distracting  than  the  dis- 
traction, —  true,  of  course,  only  because  the  conditions  were 
such  as  to  make  the  work  an  alternating  one.  Whether  the  al- 
ternation was  from  word  to  figure  or  from  an  associate  back  to 
the  key- word  '  for  it  was  required  that  each  associate  should  be 
connected  with  the  given  cue),  in  either  case  irradiation,  or  growth 
of  an  idea,  was  hindered.  Some  words  that  suggested  few  asso- 
elates  occasioned  slow  diffusion  about  a  centre  (where  the  mind 
stuck),  either  through  attempts  at  derivation,  or  by  more  or  less 
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est  a  lurking  Inference  that  Tolantaiy  attention  did 
a&Bibly  hindered,  judgment©  of  the  time  order,  a  few 
ceo  with  '^  diatracted  attention/ ^got  by  reading  alond, 
,  interesting  'Vihort  storieB,*'  Each  seiiea  was  pre- 
Af  the  usual  kind— indifferent  attention— In  order  to 
linda.  The  indifT^rent  series  was  preceded  by  the 
dy  signal;  the  Btimuii  of  the  distraction  sets  came 
at  Irregnlar  intervals. 
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I  only  effect  eeema  to  he  to  give  the  bias  to  the  right  greater 
mil  thus  to  increase  the  whole  nnmber  of  correct  imswera  on 


cka^  ao  with  the  shocks  were  taken  series  with 
^S'    With  one  exception,  when  right  led  for  D., 
^A^t  with  the  fainter  intensity.    But  the  series  are 
«u  ud  more  than  snggefitive* 
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30-60 

30-iO 
20-55 

20-60 
20-65 

20-80 
20-80 

By  means  of  telephone  and  cup,  stimuli  were  given  to  disparate 
senses,  one  ear  and  the  fore  ana  middle  fingers  of  one  hand.  The 
interval  used  was  Sla. 

7.    Shock  and  Click. 


Indifferent  att. 

Directed  Attention. 

Date. 

Shock. 

Click. 

Shock  First. 

Click  First. 

Att.  on  S. 
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Att.  on  S. 
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D. 
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The  most  prominent  feature  of  this  series  is  the  influence  of 

directed  attention  to  even  up  the  very  unequal  portions  got  with 
IndiiTereDt  attention.  The  readiest  explanation  of  the  facto  is  that 
the  interval  between  stimuli  was  too  short  to  permit  the  mind  to 
adequately  judge  the  order  in  the  indifferent  set,  and  that  in  the 
press  the  stronger,  i.  ^.,  more  expansive,  Bhock  overbalanced  the 
click.  The  interference  of  attention  aided  D.  in  that  it  served  to 
turn  his  jtidgments  in  the  contrary— and  usually  correct^direction* 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  inner  miiformity  of  the  various 
series,  and  to  this  end  the  following  tables,  8-11  inclusive,  are  sab- 
mitted;  figtiree  give  percentage  of  correct  answers: 
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3. 

What,  now,  has  introspection  to  say  as  to  the  sablective  features 
of  the  work  ?  Foremost  is  the  fact,  for  D.  at  least,  that  the  order  of 
discrimination  is  from  whole  to  parts;  as  the  stimulus  is  repeated 
it  grows  in  complexity.  Other  thin^  being  equal,  in  each  new  series 
and  in  every  variation  of  a  series,  the  judgments  came  promptly  at 
first,  and  with  a  feeling  of  certainty  that  was  fairly  justified.  But  the 
feeling  of  ease  passed  away  as  introspection  burrowed  and  disclosed 
differences  before  unsuspected.  So  it  was  that  as  we  worked  on,  in- 
trospection notes  accumulated  at  a  growing  rate,  and  we  came  at 
times  to  doubt  the  worth  of  series  which  actually  showed  a  good 
preponderance  of  correct  answers.  Despite  the  fiuctuations,  how- 
ever, two  chief  methods  of  judging  were  used :  (1)  A  relatively 
immediate,  sensory  way,  called  "alert  indifference"  by  Miss 
Hamlin  (p.  574),  and  (2)  a  relatively  conscious  and  refiective  way. 
** -Relatively,"  for  we  were  not  ordinarily  conscious  of  such  forms: 
whenever  a  case  got  loose  from  its  immediate  sensation-feeline,  and 
thus  made  its  order  a  matter  of  pure  judgment,  it  was  rejected,  and 
the  stimuli  were  repeated.  Records  were  kept  of  these  repeats 
(which  do  not  figure  in  the  tables  given,  and  which  were  at  times 
many),  but  as  yet  nothing  definite  has  come  from  their  study.  For 
reasons  to  be  given  later,  I  believe  these  two  forms  of  judgment  to 
be  stages  of  one  process;  nevertheless,  to  introspection  the  former 
is  passive,  the  latter  has  a  shade  of  action.    Of  tne  latter  there  are 
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two  well-marked  kinds^  a  and  b.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the 
subjective  differences  Interjected  into  the  sensations  by  causes  and 
ways  thus  far  untraced;  directed  attantion  complicatea  the  matter^ 
hot  the  reference  now  is  to  the  indilTerent  attention  sets,  and  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that  the  intensities  of  each  pair  of  stimuli  differed  snb- 
jectively,  fluctuating  capriciously  both  In  degree  and  order.  For  & 
while  the  struggle—In  cases  when  judgment  lagged— was  between  a 
"feeling"  and  a  "time"  order,  the  two  kinds  listed  above,  a  and 
b\  introspection  brought  out  that  this  time  order  depended  on  the 
relative  intensities  of  the  stimuli,  which  in  turn  were  controlled  by 
conditions  of  (1)  end-organ  responses,  (2)  general  body  state.  One 
form  of  reasoning  that  slowly  grew  clear  was:  The  two  stimuli  are 
objectively  equal;  subjectively  they  are  unequal.  One  is  fainter, 
hence  farther  away.  But  it  cannot  be  more  distant  in  space, 
hence  it  must  have  preceded  the  other.  Another  line  of  thought 
was:  Into  a  uniform  state  of  alert  indiflference  or  expectant  at- 
tention comes  a  stimulus  which,  with  a  clear  field,  seems  strong. 
Hard  after  the  first  comes  a  second,  which  by  contrast  seems  faint, 
D,  found  himself  controlled  by  the  former— prejndioe  or  bias  rather 
than  course  of  reasoning;  8.,  and  especially  several  on  whom  side 
teste  were  made,  followed  in  part  the  latter.  It  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  sensory,  i.  e.,  passive,  form — when  got — furnishea  the 
most  satisfactory  results,  because  so  free  from  any  perception- 
fringe.  An  extreme  of  this  form  is  found  in  the  common  experi- 
ences of  life  when  two  stimuli  are  separat'Cd  by  so  gj^e&t  an  interval 
as  to  leave  no  chance  for  doubt  ad  to  their  order.  The  same  feeling 
of  sureness  of  order  which  accompanies  the  perception  of  well 
separated  stimuli  was  present  now  and  then,  sometimes  relating  to 
isolated  cases,  again  extending  to  whole  series;  yet  the  subjects  at 
times  were  confldent  of  what  were,  in  reality,  faultv  sets,  and  again 
doubted  correct  ones.  The  individaal  cases  checked  immediately 
by  D.  as  surely  correct,  give  results  as  follows:  (In  each  couplet 
the  first  number  gives  the  whole  number  of  cases  checked  "  sure;'' 
the  second  number  gives  the  per  cent,  of  correct  answers.) 

12. 
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260-82 


166-79 


28-93 


The  freer  one's  mind  is  of  anticipations  of  the  stimuli,  the  better 
are  his  judgments* 

The  sensory  form,  recognized  as  purely  passive,  of  course  wa» 
beyond  our  control,  and  to  be  got  only  by  a  happy  combination  of 
circumstances.  But  commonly  it  was  ea^  to  sense  the  tilings  we 
ought  not  to  have  done,  for  these  were  willful,  though  well-meant^ 
interferences  with  perception.  To  direct  attention  is  not  an  easy 
matter  when  one  is  prone  to  over -much  introspection.  Con  pf^nt  ra- 
tion on  an  ear  waa  onaracterized  by  a  strain  In  the  ear  mun* 
another,  with  a  sense  of  looking  flxedly,  about  the  eves.  A. 
to  a  hand  often  degenerated  to  a  stapld  stare  until  the  pLin  was 
formed  to  slightly  raise  the  hand,  as  If  **  hefting^*  it,  at  the  same 
time  slightly  innervating  the  fingers.  By  this  means  attention  was 
known  to  be  in  and  not  merely  toward  the  hand,  and  **  inner -^  and 
**  outer  ^*  attention  were  made  to  coincide.    The  state  known  a» 
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alert  Indifferent  attention  U  reallf  a  state  of  general  qualititiTe 

attention  (for  irrelevant  matters  are  unheeded),  with  a   focoa  Of 

concentration  in  the    median    plane.    Often    during  a  series^  u 

filiation  grew  more  exact,  what  was  at  flrat  a  mere  point  of  remd 

became  a  surface  like  the  saddle -backed  ^^speciouB  present/'   The 

subject  felt  that  the  slightest  wavering  of  attention  to  one  side  the 

Imaginary  centre  would  cause  a  bias  in  judgment  to  the  favored 

[gide;  then  the  criticism  spread  to  his  head,  eyes,  shoulders^  and 

I  even  to  the  equal  expansion  of  the  lungs.    Because  of  this  irradia- 

rldon  D.  continuallv  shifted  his  focus,  ranging  from  a  spot  on  the 

^ceiling  to  one  on  his  neck-tie,  and  tiled  some  series   with  closed 

eyes.    B.,  on  the  contrary,  clung,  as  a  rule,  to  a  spot  on  the  table  at 

which  he  worked.    Of  the  whole  number  of  trials  with  directed 

attention,  D.  had  69*^;  correct  to  S.'s  71%. 

As  might  be  expected  in  this  interplay  of  fixation  strains,  there 
was  now  and  then  a  passive  state  when  the  sensory  form  of  judg- 
ing found  entrance.  In  truth  these  sensor^^  judgments  may  safely 
be  taken  to  mark  the  only  times  when  attention  was  reafly  alert 
and  neutral,  and  the  other  cases,  even  of  those  in  the  nominally 
Indifferent  series,  belong  to  more  or  less  conscious  work,  as  char- 
acterized by  tensions.  D.,  more  troubled  by  introspective  fanoiee, 
began  early  the  practice  noted  above  of  putting  himself  into  vaiy* 
ing  attitudes  in  order  thereby  to  get  new  mental  states,  sinoe  the 
latter  proved  more  favorable  to  the  presence  of  the  so-called  pass- 
ive judgments.  S.,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  troubled  greatly  by 
Introspection  until  well  on  in  the  work,  when  he,  too,  became  con- 
scious of  what  seemed  determining  factors  in  the  formation  of 
judgments.  A  result  of  the  change  of  method  in  his  case  is  shown 
m  the  following  table  by  the  difference  in  the  percentage  of  correct 
answers: 

la.    Table  to  Show  Rbsult  of  a  Change  in  Method  of 

Judging. 


1            Date 

Olxcks. 

Datk, 

Shocks. 

iQdUT.  Alt. 

Direc.  AIL. 

Apr.  lt-Ua.y  U. 

XndllL  AU. 

Dlit»Cu  Atb 

Feb.  20-Mar.  8. 
June  11-19. 

83% 
61% 

e6% 

67% 

First  half. 
Second  half. 

74% 
64% 

an 

Comparison  of  the  earlier  and  later  click  series  shows  the  superi- 
ority of  the  naive  form.  The  shock  series,  which  came  between 
the  two  click  series,  aids  in  tracing  the  gradual  loss  of  the  sensory 
form.  In  the  first  half  the  indifferent  sets  were  judged  largely  by 
the  sensor}^  formj  as  the  work  progressed  it  became  increasingly 
conscious.  The  different  series  as  a  whole  show  a  growth  in  con- 
sciousness and  pari  passu  of  one's  unfitness  to  serve  as  subject  for 
such  experimenta  as  the  present.  We  knew  too  much  to  be  fit, 
althougn  we  worked  exceedingly  hard  toward  the  end ;  the  effort » 
probably,  was  what  spoiled  the  work. 

Because  of  our  desire  to  be  as  free  from  bias  as  possible,  we  re- 
frained In  our  conferences  from  the  discussion  of  our  introspective 
tendencies.    For  this  reason  exact  comparisons  of  individual  series 
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is  impoBaible.  But  inspection  of  the  tables,  especially  of  No.  7, 
ehowB  that  one  effect  of  voluntary  attention  la  a  falling  off  of  the 
number  of  correct  anawerB  to  "the  side  or  stimulus  previously 
favored,  and  generally  a  marked  increase  to  the  side  or  stimuluK 
before  at  a  disadvantage.  The  result  is.  In  part  at  least,  due  to  In- 
terference with  a  physiological  biaB,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
change  in  the  method  of  judging.  Attention,  when  stimuli  are  to 
same  sense,  decreases  the  probfiDility  of  correct  answers ;  when  to 
disparate  senses,  increatses  the  probability. 

14*    Peecbktagb  of  Oorbect  Respoksbs  when  Stimuli  abe  to 


. 

Sams  Scksc^ 

DlSPAftATB  SSffaBS. 

i 

Inrtlfferent  Att. 

Directed  Attention. 

Indifferent  Att, 

Directed  Attention. 

« 

Right 

Left. 

Av, 

Rljfbt. ! 

Lofu 

Av. 
07 

Click, 

Shook. 

Av. 

71 
59 

Oick, 

Shock. 

Av. 

8. 

95 
78 

BO 
70 

82 
74 

72 

80    ! 

02 
63 

01 

19 

91 
98 

74 
01 

82 
87 

78 
74 

This  table  must  be  taken  with  the  following,  which  ahows  the 
15.    Number  of  Timbb  when  Judgment  op  Order 


Bt>  WITH  DiaacmoN  or  ArT%trr*ft, 


460 


200-04 
200-76 


00*07 


00 


Was  OFVoarra  tbb  ArrttsmoM. 


104-06 
77-78 


105-71 
104-00 


11-50 


08   204-07 
210-77 


A  little  more  than  a  fourth  oftener,  the  judgments  went  counter 
to  the  direction  of  attention,  though  there  was  a  slightly  greater 
number  o!  correct  answers  with  than  against— 72'X,  ana  QS%  re- 
spectively. But  with  such  results  it  is  in  place  to  ask^  what  are  the 
results  of  voluntary  attention?  They  are  complex.  (I)  There  is 
a  general  tendency  to  throw  doubtful  cases  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  attention.  In  numiyem  of  places  the  intro- 
spective note  added  to  the  subject's  order-record  is,  '*  Uncertain; 
go  with  attention.''  (Unless  there  was  good  reason,  objective  or 
subjective,  for  the  rejection  of  a  trial,  U  was  checked,  even  though 

I  Sum  of  oUck  »iiil  of  ia<wk  aorieft. 
*  Be«  p.  Wk    Flr»t  number  of  emch  c<ni];»iet  givos  Uie 
aumber,  tlie  per  oe&t.  of  oorrect  uiftwera. 


the  order- jadgment  was  obscure;  else  should  we  never  lisve  flo* 
ished  a  set  after  our  critical  mood  was  well  seated.)  Yet  doabtM 
oases  were  little  if  any  more  prevalent  in  the  state  called  ^  dl- 
recsied  '^  than  in  that  called  "  indifferent;'^— as  shown  by  T&ble  ISp 
the  nnmber  of  **  sure  "  answers  is  but  three  per  cent*  ^reat^  in  the 
latter.  The  notes  of  B»  lead  him  to  infer  that  hi^h  grade,  i  e.,  very 
well  concentrated,  attention,  tends  to  draw  the  jndgnient  with  it; 
his  figures  are  as  follows,  for  the  click -shock  series  only: 

10. 


^ 


man  QtULDM  or  Attesttiow. 

Low  QitAi>s  or  ArmrrioK 

Shock  First. 

Click  First. 

Shook  First. 

Click  Firat 

AU.  Shock. 

Att-  aick, 

Att  ShCMjk. 

Att.  Click. 

Att.  Shock. 

Att  Click. 

Ati,  Shock. 

Alt  aia. 

^-100 

27-(l7 

17-M 

3e-80 

65-89 

79-84 

89-79 

BB-m 

Yet»  as  has  been  so  often  said,  our  record  was  a  growing  onej 
expanded  as  difflcnlties  arose  \  hence  it  does  not  extend  alike  to  all 
the  series.  What  we  should  have  passed  as  unquestioned  good  at- 
tention at  on©  time,  a  month  later  would  be  found  seamy.  D.'s 
record,  so  far  as  available,  for  cases  when  the  attention  was*  felt  to 
be  good  and  the  order  of  judgment  was  with  the  attention,  shows 
93%  of  correct  answers  as  against  74%  correct  when  judgments  went 
counter  good  attention.  (These  are  from  cases  listed  in  Table 
15.  and  are  characterized  by  a  good  d^ree  of  concentration.  They 
differ  from  the  cases  recorded  in  Tmble  12,  also,  in  that  those 
have  reference  to  certainty  of  judgment.)  At  first  the  record 
seems  to  make  good  a  claim  that  attention  is  an  aid,  but  compari- 
son with  the  **  Distracted  Attention  "  series — Table  12 — shows  an- 
other 93^);,  got  under  conditions  the  opposite  of  attentive. 

(2)  The  most  marked  subjective  effect  of  directed  attention,  for 
D*  at  least,  was  the  weakening  of  the  stimuli.  Ordinary  attention 
to  a  stimulus  is  ueeaUy  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  relative 
prominence  of  the  latter  in  consciousness, — for  simplicity,  say  its 
intensity;  (we  will  leave  aside  any  reference  to,  e.  g.,  dreaded  dan- 
ger which  vanishes  when  bravely  met).  When  the  stimnli,  clicks  or 
shocks,  were  tested,  preliminary  to  the  regular  series,  to  ensure 
likeness,  they  were  easily  compared  and  ec]ualized.  Hien,  as  the 
experimenting  went  on,  it  became  increasingly  difScult  to  sense 
them,  especiailly  the  faint  ones.  This  loss  was  not  due  to  fatigrne, 
i.  e.,  to  exhaustion  of  the  part  concerned,  because  a  return  to  the 
test-attitude  of  mind  revived  the  stimuli.  That  it  was  the  resnlt 
of  an  attention -strain  seems  evident  from  a  studv  of  the  growth  of 
the  introspection  notes.  In  the  early  part  of  the  work,  stops  to 
overhaul  the  apparatus  with  the  intent  to  find  in  it  an  objective 
cause  for  intensity-varlationfl,  were  frequent;  but  when  fairly  in  on 
the  shock  series,  we  found  that  to  throw  the  attention  well  into  a 
H  hand  was  eouivalent  to  diminishing  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus 
^^^B  to  that  band.  Not  that  this  result  always  came,  for  there  are  sev- 
^^^  eral  comments  of  surprise  at  pairs  that  came  equal  or  even  with 
T  intensities  the  reverse  of  that  noted  above.    When  we  reached  the 

^^^      click -shock  series,  the  influence  of  attention  was  very  marked*  The 
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indifferent  series  mdieates  an  almost  complete  subjection  to  the 
shock;  but  when  attention  was  given  the  hand^  the  shock -stimulus 
was  UBuaUy  weakened,  and  at  times  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to 
leave  room  for  doubt  whether  it  had  really  been  sensed  or  only 
expected.  The  only  series  from  which  can  be  taken  individual 
oases  speci^cally  noted,  is  the  cliek-fihock  one,  aa  follows  i 


17.     TncBs  vmrnnf  Oedbr  went 


SuvaftCT. 

Wrr«  ATTiKnoH  Aito 

AOAIWHT  Ta«  ATTEKTIOW  AJTO 

Wim  Faint- 

Wltb  Strong, 

With  Pftlnt. 

Wim  Stronir. 

D. 

32 

5 

17 

n 

In  this  click -shock  series  the  case  for  S.  when  the  shock  leads.  Is 
like  that  in  the  shock  series  (Table  5)^aiid  when  the  click  leads,  like 
that  in  the  click  series  (Table  1),  That  is,  \u  the  former  the  num- 
ber of  correct  answers  and  the  direction  of  attention  go  together; 
in  the  latter  they  separate.  The  same  is  true  for  liliss  Ilamltn 
(in  unpublished  tables),  but  not  for  D.,  who  varied  his  attitude 
often,  but  held  to  the  original  bias  of  faint  intensity  and  priority. 
Because  of  this  bias  to  ^*  faint,  therefore  first  ^'  (p  646),  a  likeness 
marked  as  most  appropriate  suggested  itself  to  Cinderella, —quiet 
before  her  assertive  rivals,  yet  recognized  Anally,  by  her  quality, 
as  the  true  leader.  Probably  the  comparison  in  only  an  elabora* 
tion  of  the  struggle  present  from  the  outeet,  between  a  "  feeling" 
and  a  **  time  "  order,  t.  e.,  faint  and  strong  intensity. 

The  occurrence  of  the  ^host-like  after'image  of  the  shock  which 
persisted  in  the  hand  until  it  was  given  notice,  though  the  original 
shock  had  been  ignored,  marks  for  introspection  a  difference  be- 
tween the  so-called  inner  and  outer  forms  of  attention,  —  because 
the  after-image  (and  oversight  of  its  original)  was  most  common 
when  attention  was  most  strongly  ooncentrated  on  the  hand,  8o 
far  as  inner  attention  is  concerned,  the  appended  table  shows 
that  with  D.  the  judgment  goes  with  the  direction  of  attention. 
When  stimulus  and  attention  are  on  the  right  side  (left  hand), 
or  vice  verBa,  by  making  many  wrong  answers  for  the  opposite 
8ide»  the  subject  raises  the  number  of  correct  answers  wdk  at- 
tention, to  a  ^ood  dgore.  But  the  particular  difficulty  found  in 
this  series  lay  in  the  location  of  the  shocks,  a  feature  that  comes 
out  more  markedly  in  the  trials  with  indifferent  attention.  In 
order  to  get  137  answers  to  a  K  first  series,  there  were  given  286 
trials;  to  get  144  answers  to  a  L.  first  series,  were  given  247  trials. 
The  shocks  would  not  remain  In  the  hands,  but  they  gravitated 
to  or  toward  the  median  plane.  At  times  their  fusion,  was  com- 
plete on  the  Cyclopean  eye  order:  very  often  it  was  partial,  aa 
when  the  right-side  shock  remalnea  in  place  whilst  the  lefl-aide 
shock  approached  it  more  or  less. 


wo 


IB.    "OsonBD  Hasim" 


1 

IsiDrwwmRmwT  A-rrBwrioBr. 

DmBCTKD  ATrssmoii. 

R.  Ptrtt. 

L.   Flrnl, 

Rliftil  First. 

hen  FlmL        1 

(0 

A 

Am. 

b 
89 

a 
247 

Ana. 

b 

60 

I 
26 

b 
20 

24 

b 
5 

47 

I 
23 

t» 

tl 

A 

D. 

285 

137 

144 

1 

24 

19 

a.  Number  of  trials;  An*,,  biimber  of  answers;  b,  eorreot  nnswen;  t,  atteottoo  to 
Tight;  II.  Atteation  to  left. 

Of  the  ca^ea  of  total  disappearance  of  Btimulufi  there  were  oa 
rieht  Bide  (i.  c,  from  left  hand),  forty -two:  from  the  left 
(right  hand),  sixty-six.  Twenty -one  of  these  disappearanoea  c 
in  groups  of  three  or  more;  the  remainder  were  scattered  or 
coupiet^.  The  total  lose  of  one  stimulua  is  probably  the  ei 
of  translocation.  The  Illusion  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  tb 
median  plane  is  the  most  favorable  region  for  sensory  focus;  herL,, 
or  in  rignt-handed  people  when  confused  a  little  to  the  right  of  it, 
would  be  projected  ordinar^'^  stimuli  sensed  under  unusual  condi- 
tions. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  of  this  section  of  our  experiments  that 
voluntary  attention  aids  one  to  break  up  the  course  of  his  normal 
errors,  or  constant  bias  (cf»  Tables  4  and  13).  Aid  is  got  by  attend- 
ing to  the  weaker  stimulus  of  a  pair  given  to  disparate  senses  (of« 
Table  7),  because  so  to  do  is  to  inhibit  in  some  degree  the  response 
to  the  stronger.  It  does  not  follow  that  results  will  be  bettered  by 
this  attention;  that  can  be  seen  only  when  the  entailed  disturbance 
ceases  and  action  becomes  again  uniformly  adjusted.  For  exam* 
pie,  in  the  single-sense  series  '*  inner  and  outer  "  attention  were 
normally  balanced  and  the  judgments  were  fairly  correct.  But  in 
the  disparate -senses  series  it  was  necessary—to  attain  an  aim — to 
shake  off  the  dominance  of  the  shock;  any  means  to  do  so  wonld 
have  the  result  got— of  ecjualizing  the  number  of  answers  for  the 
two  senses.  In  this  way  is  it  that  attention  is  so  effective  in  pro* 
ducing  illusions,  inverting  time -order  and  the  like,  because  the 
process  set  up  by  its  interference  is  unlike  the  ordinary  procedure 
it  disturbs.  Manifestly,  attention  may  confuse  as  well  as  make 
clear.  The  distorbing  effect  of  attention's  strain  to  be  inferred  from 
the  tables  given,  is  confirmed  by  two  side  series  carried  on  with 
Mr.  G.  W,  A.  Luckey,  using  medium  and  faint  (i.  e.,  just  percepti- 
ble) clicks,  R.  and  L.  leading  in  irregular  alternation.  The  sub- 
ject aimed  to  hold  himself  ^^  alertly  indifferent^^  throughout  the 
series. 

10. 


Mbdittm. 

Faint 

Number  Given. 

Pep  Oont,  Correct. 

Kumber  Given. 

Per  Cent  Oorreot. 

1              500 

83 

400 

76            } 
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To  get  the  faint  clicks  it  was  neceesary  for  him  to  tense  to  a  high 
decree,  and  this  effort  brought  on  a  fatigae  of  "indifference" 
which  was  fully  as  exhausting  as  one  from  great  **  concentration.** 
As  the  muscles  of  response  tired  (from  whatever  cause),  the  con- 
•oiousness  dulled.  In  connection  herewith  may  be  inserted  a  state- 
ment of  the  whole  number  of  correct  answers  given  by  S.  and  D. 
in  all  the  series  under  discussion, 

SO, 


SUBJICT. 

IiforrriBJiirT  AmfiTioif. 

DtSaCTSn  ATTUVTtOH. 

Per  Cent  Correct, 

Per  Cent,  Correct 

6. 

70 
76 

70 
09 

If  we  extend  our  survey  to  the  three  sections  under  which  our 
experiments  were  conducted,  it  is  safe  to  make  the  following  state- 
ments: 

1*  Attention  is  an  aid  in  those  reaction- time  experiments  in 
which  the  aim  is  to  reproduce  a  given  series— be  it  muscular  or  as* 
iociatio naif— because  m  these  the  general  conditions,  as  well  as  the 
I  especial  incidents  which  a  subject  soon  comes  to  make  use  of, 
aerve  to  give  cues*  Thus  one  is  enabled  to  *^  perceive  the  proba- 
ble," and  the  expedited  reproduction  of  the  anticipated  response 
at  times  leads  to  the  vorzeitige  re  action - 

2.  Attention  may    or  may  not  aid    In  association ,  or  rather, 
^tn  the  recall  of  associations,  when  we  take  note  only  of  quantity* 

When  regard  is  given  for  the  presence  of  familiar  associations, 
such  as  would  be  expected  to  appear  flret  in  ordinary  stages  of  at- 
tention,  the  attention  strain  proves  a  hindrance. 

3.  Active  attention  is  a  positive  detriment  in  new  work  whose 
cases  must  be  decided  each  for  itself.     The    kernel    of    active 

r  attention  is  prevision,  and  always  prevision  of  an  act.  If  the  strain 
I  be  great  enough,  instead  of  facilitating  perception,  it  weakens  the 
r  Intensity  of  the  first  stimulus  and  thereby  makes  it  other  than  what 
I  we  await. 

We  may  go  further  and  characterize  as  disadvantageous  atten* 
tion  when  applied  to  the  details  of  any  work,  in  so  far  as  regard 
Is  had  for  quick  and  correct  execution;  for  acts  that  can  be  done 
,  quickly  are  habitual^ — any  interference  with  them,  by  means  of 
attention,  is  in  its  very  nature  the  putting  of  undue  stress  (or  ten- 
sion) on  one  link.    In  brief,  attention  Is  an  aid  to  speed  and  surety 
only  when  and  in  so  far  as  ihe  conditionB  are  the  reproduction  of  a 
,  known  series,  t*  c,  the  reinstatement  of  the  probable}  and  it  is  thus 
,  helpful  only  when  the  conditions  converge  on  the  few  possibilities 
that  are  to  be  given.    Active  attention  aids  in  attaining  new  con- 
\  oeptions  by  interfering  with  a  habit  series,  thus  making  poasible  a 
change  in  direction  of  discharge.    Passive  attention  ftlda  by  bus* 
pending  actions  that  if  under  way  are  possible  diversions,  thus  giv- 
ing the  stimulus  a  clear  road  to  follow  in  the  most  halntual  mode* 
The  two  are  phases  of  every  act,  and  are  meaningless  apart;   nrir 
^  can  one  be  sure,  In  strange  conditions,  if  his  attention  effort  wii' 
profitable  or  the  rcTerse. 
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Before  eoniinuitig  further  the  diBcuBsion  of  obBervatsoos  made 
whikt  carrying  out  these  experimeDts,  It  will  be  well  to  lerlew 
briefly  the  problemB  of  attention  bm  these  are  now  formalated.  For 
the  present  purpose  it  is  advisable  to  restrict  oar  historical  sur^  r- 
to  tne  empincai  psychologists,  and  of  these  to  begin  with  C^n- 
dillac,  because  of  nis  elaborate  theory. 

Fancy  a  statue,  says  Condiltac,  built  within  on  tha  plan  of  t 
human  body,  but  with  all  inlets  (senses)  closed,  and  under  the  oon- 
trol  of  a  master  who  opens  them  at  pleasure.  The  statue  is  in 
everv  respect  like  a  man^  save  it  is  absolutely  devoid  of  ideas.  By 
manipulation  of  the  sensations  ideas  are  built  up,  for  judgment, 
reflection,  desires,  passions,  etc.,  are  only  sensations  which  trans- 
form themselves  differentlv  (I*pp.  39,  40).  The  first  sense  opened 
is  Bmell.  The  statue,  modineo  by  contact  with  an  odor,  knows  a 
new  state,  though  what  this  is.  in  our  terms  is  unknown.  With 
this  sensation  and  the  knowledge  of  it,  appears  also  attention;  to 
sense,  know  and  attend  to  are  one  and  the  same.  Henceforward 
experiences  are  attended  by  pleasure  and  pain  (1- pp.  44,  46).  In 
an  analysis  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  Condillac  distinguisbes 
between  a  general  view  of  a  landscape  and  a  discernment  of  a  par- 
ticular object  in  the  scene.  This  look,  by  which  the  eye  tenos  to 
the  object  on  which  it  is  directed,  is  an  action;  for  this  reason  it  is 
called  attention;  this  direction  of  the  organ  is  the  only  part  the 
body  has  in  attention.  On  the  part  of  the  mind,  attention  is 
one  sensation^  experienced  as  though  it  were  the  onlv  one,  i.  e..  it 
is  an  exclusive  sensation.  Comparison  is  a  double  a*'  '  i 
(2-pp.  363,  364).  To  return  to  the  statue:  The  odor  v^ 
statue  Benses  does  not  vanish  so  soon  as  its  source  ceab«^a  l^  »v ; 
on  the  nose.  The  attention  given  it  retains  it»  t,e.,  there  remains 
an  i  more  SB  more  or  less  strong,  in  accord  with  the  degree  of  atten* 
tion.  Behold  the  memory  I  (1 -pp.  48,^)  Possessed  with  a  memory, 
the  statue  is  a  person,  though  all  his  psychic  life  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  smell  (1-p.  89):  this  individuality  is  shown  in  the  use  <  "' 
the  personal  pronoun.  Why  does  the  statue  say  I  ?  Because  we  thii 
only  in  words.  Language  i»  expression,  and  the  elements  of  the 
language  of  action  ajre  innate  (2-pp,  401,  402).  Since  the  mind  caa| 
never  get  away  from  sensation  (1-p.  3),  the  work  of  reason  is 
clear  up  what  was  implicit  in  former  experience*  For,  while  tJ 
first  sensation- contact  does  not  produce  a  full  idea,  subsequen. 
ones  do  so,  and  these,  he  assumes,  know  as  we  know  them  (1-p.  88)»J 
Evidently  Condillac  confuses  contact,  sensation  and  perceptlon^T 
and  by  piling  up  many  of  the  first,  believes  himself  able  to  pro- 
duce the  last.  Looking  as  he  did  for  all  plus  to  come  from  with- 
out, he  puts  attention  at  the  gate,  and  gees  its  presence  in  th©j 
action,  as  shown  in  the  adaptation  of  the  sense-organ  that  condi* 
tions  the  reception  of  an  impression.  This  readiness  is  an  integi 
part  of  the  sensation,  and  the  more  exclusive  the  sensation, 
necessity,  by  defliiition,  the  greater  the  attention. 

It  is  easy  to  cross -question  Condillac  into  confusion.  If  the 
statue  knows  its  new  state,  why  should  it  not  know  its  former  con- 
dition, prior  to  all  sensation?  Evidently  the**  I"  that  marks  the 
advent  of  personality  is  not  a  smell  term.  His  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  memory  is  rank  tautology.  Yet  he  helped  set  the  trend  ot 
interest  in  mina -study  toward  the  expression  side,  and  experi*. 
mentation,  while  it  has  made  ground  for  the  science  of  psychology, 
has  also  helped  to  make  clear  the  unsoundness  of  some  of  fiie  earlier 
assumptions. 
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Speaking  broadly,  we  may  eay  those  who  yet  hold  views  on 

attention  Tike  Cooaillac*e,  know  little  of  expenments;  for  them 
there  is  no  need  to  demonstrate  psychic  power.  ^  This  point  ahould 
be  kept  in  mind,  for  too  commonly* it  is  aasumed  that  experimental 
psychologista  are  not  psychologists  at  all,  but  pbysielsts  who  are 
anxious  to  reduce  all  life  to  terms  of  motion.  But  the  distinction 
felt  by  Coedillae,  between  consciousness  and  its  content,  though 
blurred  in  his  words,  is  quite  as  real  as  is  the  intimate  body- mind 
connection  he  noted,  and  these  two  phases  are  inseparable  in  any 
full  study.  At  first  the  experiments  m  psychology  were  scattering. 
BesselPs*'  solution  in  1822  of  the  personal  equation,  Helmholtz^a 
meaaurement  of  rate  of  transmission  of  an  impulse  through  a  nerve^ 
laSO,  Fechner's  "Psycho-Physik,"  1S6€,  and.  nnally.  Donder's  work 
in  1861,  are  matters  that  serve  to  show  how  tne  problem  of  attention, 
as  a  subject  for  experiment,  gradually  came  to  the  fore.  Fechner 
was  a  pretty  thorough*  going  advocate  of  the  Attention -is -in -the 
muscles  theorv,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  Psycho -Physik 
there  waa  mucli  work  done  in  German  psychology  which  involved 
the  use  of  attention.  *'  Since  the  suggestive  dissertation  of  Herbart 
in  1822  (De  Attention U  mensura  caxisisque  primaris).  attention  haa 
come  to  play  a  very  important  r61e  with  psychologists,  with  whom 
it  has  had  much  to  cio  in  undermining  the  theory  of  faculties,  until, 
as  is  known,  with  Wundt  it  may  be  called  the  central  psychic 
category,*'-  In  1873  Exner  published  his  Experimentetle  Untersiichung 
der  Einfachaten  Psychischen  Proceme,  in  which  great  stress  is  laid  oa 
attention.  Besides  the  studies  of  Helmholtz^  there  appeared  within 
the  space  of  a  few  years  the  advance  guard  of  the  host  of  modern 
psvcholqgies:  Delboeuf,  1872;  Hering,  1861-76;  BrentanOt  1874;  and 
in'l874  Wundt's  first  ediUon. 

Wundt's  aim  was  to  make  psychology  explicative,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  made  use  of  measurement.  He  starts  from  the  psychic 
side,  and  his  interest  is  chiefly  in  the  unification  of  experienee,  his 
"Apperception."  *'One  might  say  the  last  great  step  in  Psy- 
chologv  was  taken  when  Wundt  pointed  out  the  inconipleieness 
of  the  English  Association  theory,"  aays  Lange  (p.  3d5).  To  Wundt 
the  natural  expansion  of  the  unitary  nature  of  mind  constitutes 
reason,  and  by  definition  of  its  nature,  precludes  the  possibility  of 
thinking  more  than  one  thought  at  a  time.  His  psychology  reste 
on  this,  that  there  is  a  physiological,  or  unconscious,  basis  for  sen- 
sation; once  given  sensations,  t.  e.,  psvchic  facts,  and  reasoning  la 
inevitable.  The  impression  1  get  is  tiiat  Wundt  makes  little  of 
the  **  unconscious  "  as  a  field  ofstudy.  He  C4ille  the  muscular  form 
of  reaction  a  pure  reflex,  destitute  of  any  psychic  worth  d,  II  p. 
810),  and  though  be  hopes  we  may  learn  more  of  the  **  physical  dis* 

Sositlons"  left  by  sensations,  he  doubta  if  their  study  can  throw 
ghtonthe  origin  of  the  ** psvchic  dispositions"  (4th  ed.  11,  286). 
In  the  first  edition  (4th  Absohnitt,  18th  Capitel)  he  holds  that  the  ele- 
ments which  are  yet  without  on  the  niLscent  side  of)  conacloUinOM 
do  not  have  a  unity.  Despite  the  fact  that  ideas  seem  to  pop  into 
eonsdouaneM  fully  formed,  their  unity  la  given  them  by  cons<  ious- 
ness  only.  Wundt  is  not  one  who  belle vea  In  a  stream  of  thought; 
the  break  between  tbe  apperceptton  of  A  and  that  of  B,  he  saya, 
ts  due  to  tbe  fact  the  mind  must  turn  from  A  to  B;  and  akaln,  our 
perception  oftimpSsdue  tothe  nature  of  apperception, — Uie  mind 
must  go  in  ]umps  i  4th  ed.  11^  429f.)>  In  the  first  edition  « p.  717)  we 
read;  ''  Beeame  In  the  synthosla  of  feelings  (Brnj^r  n)  and  In 
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the  aMociation  of  ideas  (VorBtellungen)  consoioaanetts  eotaprthmaii 
itmelt  BM  active,  that  outering  of  it  arises  which  we  call  attentioo. 
Manifestly  in  any  moment  conticiouaneas  haa  not  made  equaQf 
prominent  ail  the  inter-relations  of  ideas,  but  has  tamed  aimoit 
exclusively  to  a  few*  This  featore  may  with  advantage  be  com- 
pared with  the  action  of  the  e^e.  and  the  focusing  of  conaoioiiBiieii 
De  called  inner  sight.^*  At  this  time,  it  seems,  Wandt's  ideas  wen 
simple;  attention  was  the  expression  (in  muscles)  of  the  woMog 
of  consciousness.  But  the  fourth  edition  reveals  how  little  import- 
ance he  attaches  to  expression,  and  how  fully  he  is  under  the 
spell  of  his  Blickpunkt  figure*  Just  how  many  and  what  parta  of  the 
process  whereby  sensations  are  received  and  elaborated  are  physio- 
logical—according to  his  theory,— Wundt  does  not  make  clear;  but 
to  him,  now.  attention  is  a  feeling  which  accompanies  psvchlc  activ- 
ity, and  feelings  thus  far  are  treated  by  psychologists  in  a  corsorj 
fasnion — in  lump.  This  activity  which  underlies  is  apperoept&on.  a 
strictly  psychological  fact,  and  to  it  Wundt  devotes  his  study;  the 
physiological  accompaniments,  so  called,  get  little  of  his  noUoe^ 
Sufficient  for  him  is  it  that  apperoeption  and  not  the  intensity  and 
quality  of  a  stimulus  detemnnes  the  line  of  sight  (I,  II,  121).  Con- 
sciousness is  a  Blickfeld.  Wundt  assumed  his  inner  force,  and 
busied  himself  with  experiments  to  determine  how  rapidly  it  could 
act  under  certain  factiUous  conditions.  His  consciousness  is  closely 
held  to  his  inner /otTea,  and  to  ase  his  own  expression,  what  aadMs 
outside  the  circle  of  clearest  vision,  is  ignored;  of  ioeas  ootside 
clear  consciousness  we  can  say  nothings  save  historically. 

Coincident  with  Wundt^s  first  edition  is  G.  E.  Muller's  Zwr  l%eoriB 
der  sinnlichen  AufmerkBamkeit^  a  study  which  emphasizes  the  differ- 
ence between  outer  and  inner  attention,  and  finds  the  former  to  be 
dependent  on  the  latter.  Dualistio  interaction  must,  on  rational 
grounds,  be  possible  (p.  3).  Not  the  objective  intensity  of  the 
stimulus- elTect,  but  the  perception*  Is  increased  by  attention  (p.  4)« 
Sense- attention  is  the  reinstatement  of  certain  conditions  or  the 
sense-organs  (p.  50).  If  nerve-cells  can  act  on  mind,  then  mind 
can  act  on  nerve -cells;  since  mind  can  act  on  motor  nerves,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  it  can  act  on  sensory  nerves  (p,  3).  Images 
vibrations  travel  down  sensory   nerves  and  modify 


I 


or 
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sensations  (pp.  86,  87).  A  mental  state  in  possession  of  the  field  can 
bar  out  rivals.  In  voluntary  sense- attention  the  mind  consciously 
gives  the  desired  adjustment  to  the  sense-organs;  but  objects  have 
the  powder  to  suggest  the  same  adjustment  which  is  made  involun- 
tarily by  the  mind  (p,  110  h  These  extracts  serve  to  give  fairly  well 
the  general  standpoint  of  the  Leipzig  school.  Sense -attention  is  a 
minor  matter  to  psyohologists.  and  is  dependent  on  inner  initiative. 
In  1888  Nicolai  Lang©  published  his  Beiirage  zmt  Theorie  der 
sinnlichen  Au/merksamkeit  und  der  activen  Apperception^  in  which 
he  more  definitely  stated  the  subordinate  value  of  sense -attention. 
Were  it  not  for  the  mental  power  to  attend  to  faint  impressions 
and  to  Ideas^  our  minds  would  be  open  to  aU  the  blasts  of  experi- 
ence; in  which  case  even  the  sense -impressions  themselves  would 
have  no  meaning,  because  of  no  interpreter  at  the  center  (p.  391). 
Active  attention  consists  in  intensifying  one  idea-complex  hy  the 
aid  of  another;  it  acts  after  ideas  are  in  the  mind.  For  long  no 
other  explanation  was  given  why  attention  flickers  than:  it  is  the 
nature  of  apperception  so  to  do.  It  was  said  the  fixated  idea  was 
held  by  an  act  of  will;  or,  that  opposing  ideas  were  inhibited. 
Lange  passed  by  the  Be  reasons,  and  endeavored  by  experiment  to 
show  the  variations  were  due  to  the  coming  and  going  in  the  mind 
of  images  of  the  fixated  stimulus.    Sense-attention,  then,  consists 
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m  the  assimilation  of  a  sensation  by  its  corresponding  memory 
image  which  has  been  actively  recalled.  These  images  can  be  re- 
covered actively  only  by  means  of  voluntary  innervation  or  move- 
ment impulses  which  are  associated  with  them.  This  process  we 
call  active  apperception.  The  variations  in  active  apperception 
are  conditioned  by  the  general  relativity  of  psychic  phenomena, 
mud  form  the  cause  of  all  other  periodicities  in  coDsclousness,  such 
as  are  expressed  by  sense -attention  in  the  time-sense  and  in  the 
periodic  phenomena  of  memory  (pp.  421-422).  This  theory  of 
sense -attention  (which  Wundt  adopts),  demanding  an  inner  image, 
to  which  the  sensation  is  assimilated,  is  the  old  problem  of  per- 
oeption,  and  reminds  one  of  Parmenides'  **  Like  is  Known  by  lilce.*' 
Probably  in  Wundt's  mind  the  resemblance  is  only  superficial;  but 
I  find  it  hard  to  get  Wundt- s  position  clearly. 

Ludwig  Lange,  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Btudien  (IV,  pp.  479* 
610)  published  a  report  of  his  Neue  Experimente  Uber  den  Vorganq 
der  einfachen  Reaction  auf  8inne»eindrUckey  wherein  he  noted 
two  very  distinct  methods  of  reaction  —  the  mnscular  and  the 
sensorial.  These  are  too  well  known  (in  words)  to  require  deacrip* 
tion.  Wundt  adopted  the  conclusions  of  the  Langen,  The  work  of 
the  one  gave  him  a  criterion  whereby  to  reject  all  experimental 
ttudy  in  psychology  which  does  not  proceed  on  the  Wunotian  lines; 
that  of  the  other  fin-nishes  reinforcement  to  his  apperception-centre 
theory.  The  Langes,  in  harmony  with  their  teacher's  position,  con- 
sistently refuse  S>  extend  their  study  as  experimental  psychoiogistM 
into  the  field  of  "  the  unconscious,"  or  the  phyeiologicaL 

It  is  not  my  wish  to  exploit  the  controversies  that  have  arisen 
over  Wundt- s'  theses, —so me  of  which  are  bitter.  The  opposine 
camps  are  separated  more  by  innate  tendencies  or  philosophical 
biim  than  by  aifferences  of  fact.  Some  men  by  nature  cling  fast  to 
the  tangible.  It  is  easy  to  say  they  take  short-sighted  \ieWB,  and 
give  but  partial  account^i  of  the  problems  they  in vestigate ;  they 
grant  the  truth  of  the  charge,  and  try  to  remove  It  bv  discovering 
more.  Their  results  are  but  fragments;  we  need  not  look  to  them 
for  complete  theories.    Two  of  these  it  will  suffice  to  mention. 

In  188&  appeared  Ribot^s  Pnychologie  de  VAttentirni^  comparable  in 
ite  general  method  of  treatment,  critical,  with  Mliller's  ^ur  TheoHe 
der  Hnnlichen  Aufmerksamkeit.  Mliller's  great  interest  centred  on 
the  psychie  initiative,  Ribot's  on  the  mechanism  of  attention. 
Rlbot  recognizes  the  subjective  aspect  of  psychic  phenomena  and 
asks,  what  are  its  bodily  conditions  ?  These  he  nnds  in  the  more 
or  lees  isolated  (differentiated)  mnecular  tensions,  which  in  turn 
call  into  action  limited  portions  of  the  nervous  system.  The 
ordinary  round  of  life  exercises  the  brain  normally,  that  is  to  say, 
all  parte  function  in  an  habitual  way;  new  conditions  disturb  tme 
equilibrium  and  the  new  tensions  arouse  new  cerebral  arrange- 
ments, and  thus  produce  the  states  known  as  spontaneous  (natural) 
or  voluntary  i  artificial)  attention. 

But  it  is  to  Miinsterberg  we  must  turn  for  experimental  investi- 
gation of  the  motor  basis  of  attention.  Much  has  been  made  of  the 
antagonism  between  the  views  of  Miin6teH>erg  and  thof>eof  Wundt. 
yet,  na  has  been  8*Lld,  the  difference  rei^^t  and 

method  than  on  fact.    To  one  attention  i  '  r  it 
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no  reason  to  h&It  ao  long  aa  tbere  are  '*  phyaiologieal  **  faicCa  wilk 
pfivo  ho  logical  meaning.  The  reeolts  of  the  Laaigem  gave  |>oiiitv  of 
attack,  and  in  the  following  year  (1889)  appeared  MQjos&erben^ 
BeitrtLge^  1  and  TI.  In  the  flrat  are  set  two  problema.  (1)  msf 
not  the  peychio  results)  reached  by  voluntarily  exerted  FarvC«DHa9»* 
beweaungen  be  got  without  the  consciona  nee  of  will  f  (2}  i»  il 
DOflflible,  by  studying  judgments  whose  premiaea  are  TariableL  ta 
find  the  spot  in  the  psychic  mechanism  that  eoncems  the  tranmoa 
from  passive  to  active  VorateUunggbewegungcnf  (1-pp.  67-68.)  **Tfy> 
him  who  endeavors  to  so  set  forth  the  psychophyaK^  theory  Ibsl 
all  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  can  be  referred  to  changes  in 
the  physically  conditioned  cont'Cnts  of  consciousness,  no  greater 
bar  £o  progress  exists  than  the  distinction  between  the  field  of  Don- 
voluntary'  association  and  that  of  voluntary  I  or#teWMiiy»6€ir€'^ai7iea*' 
(p,  64),  The  sensory  form  of  reaction  requires  more  tiine^  say 
Lange  and  Wundt,  because  it  includes  the  times  needed  forper- 
cepuon,  apperception^  volition  and  innervation;  the  moscular  Kirm 
ifl  a  mere  physiolo^cai  reflex.  The  former  is  open  to  great  vana^ 
tion  in  time*  but  nas  a  sure  outcome;  the  latter  is  uniform  ia 
time,  but  liable  to  error.  Can  I  get  resulta  qualitatively  aensorr, 
and  which  (per  theory)  are  attainable  only  by  the  sensorv  form  of 
reaction,  by  using  the  muscular  form?  aslced  Miinsterberg.  He 
did.  The  judgments  given  (as  results  in  his  experiments)  are  such 
as  ordinarily  reqaire  reflection  and  choice;  the  times  correapond  to 
the  motor  requirements.'  Manifestly^  *^  of  any  sequence  of  the 
various  acts  we  cannot  speak;  yet  with  this  sequence  stands  or 
falls  the  apperception  theory*^  (p.  121).  Ordinary  eonacioosneas 
distineuishes  voluntary  and  involuntary  mental  acts,  and  is  sim- 
ported  by  the  prevalent  psychological  school,  as  represented  by 
Wundt,  which  sharply  separates  apperception  and  association, 
denies  the  former  is  derived  from  the  latter,  and  affirms  that  choice 
and  judgment  are  not  influenced  by  the  contents  of  conscioasneas, 
bat  are  oasaL  The  apperception  theory  is  safe  so  long  as  it  remains 
within  the  psvchic  sphere.  But  when  we  think  of  the  brain  and 
the  result  of  physical  changes  there  on  the  content  of  conscloud* 
ness,  we  see  the  two  are  not  separate;  physical  dependence  most 
be  related  to  physical  causation  (cf,  pp,  107-108),  Even  though  the 
short  form  be  as  Wundt  says^  a  mere  reflex,  vet  "I  believe  it  is 
competent  to  form  a  point  of  departure  for  the  investigation  of 
complicated  psychic  acts'*  (p.  110).  In  cases  of  pore  apperce|[>tion 
the  time  should  be  shortest,  according  to  Wundt^  when  ai  U 

on  the  first  member  of  the  series,  the  signal;  Munsterbei  ^t 

to  be  shortest,  in  the  sensory  form,  when  attention  was  on  me  ii«»t 
member,  the  movement  ( p.  114,  116).  If,  one  may  ask,  both  reaction 
forms  have  psychic  worthy  how  account  for  their  differences  f 
Miiiiaterberg^s  reply  is,  most  of  the  work  is  done,  in  the  motor 
form,  before  the  measured  part  of  the  experiment  begins  (p,  171). 
When  the  conditions  are  known  and  the  order  is  to  react  quickly, 
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^Tbe  work.  In  brief,  in  as  foUows:  With  a  flTe^flagered  keyboard  and  five  ( 

or  iWHfilbiliiies  of  aoswerSt  tbe  HUbject  makes  in  the  iibortest  time  u  Qo^^er  m^T6> 
ment  to  express  a  roply  to  a  problem  f^lvun  by  the  operator.  A  rb 

series  of  experlmeota.  wltb  flOKers  aHKi^rnt'd  to  trroupsj:  Poets*,  M  .;- 

ists.  Phllosoplieni,  Statesmea«  a  niime— ^.  g.,  Locke— wa«  to  b'  ti« 

beadin^r  Ptallosopbers.  Iel  tbia  series  tbe  average  time  taken  vhuu  Itm  i^^^nAory 
reactloti  was  UBed»  waa  llSSo;  with  themuBOnlar  form*  but  43rr<T.  The  tsticcmd  part  of  tbe 
work  was  ^Iven  to  a  eompartson  of  free  asinooiatioo  witb  h'-*^  '*'  ^mnu-  t,i/i  mi*^nt. 
Be^limlo^  witb  nrndom  a^^^^oclatlon  the  experiment  wa!s  V)- 

jectively  and  objectively,  until  complicated   judgment!*    v  ac 

reaotloD -times  did  not  increase  in  like  ratio  so  lon^  as  the  hLk^.  .  .^..^  .  ..^  »^^^ 
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the  will  to  act  already  exMt«  in  the  idea  when  perceived.  Thus  it 
is  the  reaction  is  made  before  the  ©ignal  has  roused  what  we  call 
**  its  meaning  ^'  in  the  mind^  before  it  ia  apperceived,  and  before 
any  relation  between  it  and  the  reaction  has  found  a  verbal  judg- 
ment (p.  1^). 

Part  II  of  the  Beitrage  contafna  an  article,  Sohwankungen  der 
Aufmerksamkeit,  wherein  is  detailed  a  re-examination  of  the  work 
on  which  N.  Lange  based  his  theory  of  inner  initiative  for  sense 
attention.  Wundt's  first  care  is  to  preserve  the  unity  of  con- 
sciousness, Munsterberg's  is  to  preserve  psychophysics.  If  we 
aay  consciousness  can  turn  away  from  one  part  of  its  content  to 
another,  like  the  phvsical  eye,  then  psychophysics  is  at  an  end 
<pp.  70-71  and  123),  The  outcome  of  this  study  is  that  the  contents 
of  consciousness  and  not  consciousness  itself,  change  with  the 
variations  of  attention,  and  that  these  variations  are  due  to  periph- 
eral causes  (c.  p.,  muscle  fatigue)  and  not  to  presence  or  absence 
of  an  inner  assimilating  mt^mory  image.  ^''  I  beUeve  my  experiments 
point  to  that  conclu»ion  which  Lange  rejected,  namely:  these  vari- 
ations are  conditioned  peripherally  and  not  centrally,  Understaad 
me;  I  do  not  say  that  attention  In  general  is  only  a  peripheral 
phenomenon,  nor  that  all  variations  in  the  content  of  our  con- 
sciousness find  their  peychophysical  cause  outside  the  central 
organs;  I  do  not  say  that  alterations  of  our  special  cases  run  on 
unconnected  with  central  reflex  paths,  but  I  believe  that  this  par- 
ticular effect,  the  coming  and  going  of  the  perception,  is  due  to 
changoK  within  the  sphere  of  the  contributing  sense  organs^^  (p.  94). 
In  Die  As^ocifition  svccessii^im  Vorstellungen  Miinsterberg  (3) 
describes  a  study  of  the  question:  lathe  reproduction  of  ideas  de- 
termined by  an" inner  relationship  alone,  or  must  there  be  an  outer 
link,  arising  from  the  Himultaneity  or  sequence  of  the  stimuli?  He 
decides  for  the  latter,  and  holds  that  idea  a  dissolves  itself  in  the 
innervation  that  makes  the  tension  which  C4ills  up  5.  It  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  muscular  system  to  associate  its  movements  serially 
on  reflex  lines ;  hence  one  movement  is  the  stimulus  for  its  suc- 
cessor* The  various  stages  of  this  series  are  reflected— in  con- 
sciousness—as  associated  ideas.  Miinsterberg  employed  the  mem- 
ory-span  test,  using  letters  seen  singly.  Hia  first  group  was  made 
i\nth  free  attention;  the  second  group  was  with  attention  distracted 
by  mental  arithmetical  problems  performed  aloud.    In  the  latter 

froup   his  ability  to  reproduce  the  series  was  much  diminished 
ecause  the  vocal  apparatas  was  so  employed  as  to  prevent  utter- 
ance of  the  names  of  the  letters  seen. 

The  fight  is  still  on.  Eai'h  side  believes  in  a  psychic  force — the 
motive  power;  each  believes  objects  can  arouse  this  force.  The 
one  takes  the  mind  after  it  knows  what  it  does  and  says  that  all 
which  goes  before  is  inscrutable  to  Psychology  r  but  cf.  Wundt,  1- 
II,  p.  279);  the  other  trenches  on  this  preser^^e.  and  sees  in  the 
connection  of  feeling  and  muscle  tensions  a  preliminary  stage  in  the 
formation  of  ideas  which  is  fairly  safe  matter  for  the  psychologist's 
study.  It  may  be  said  the  efforts  of  the  one  are  on  Kantian  lines  to 
push  **  understanding"  back  into  the  territory  of  sense  rcf,  Wundt's 
mnervation  theor>*,   snd  passive  appercept'  '     '  ^  r,  to 

•dvance  ^^  mere  association/'  brain  proceitsc  ^ions, 

I  Into  the  field  of  mind.     In   Vol.  Vllf,    ''*  .^ -e 

articles  by  Eckener  luid  Pace,  bttJit?d 
Contradictory  exn<  riru*  ntw  of  N.   I.jui. 
elaim  to  substantl 
pt  the  claims  mati 
jplAUffible,  but   wheu»    after    loiAjr 
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**  proof/*  thia  became  aid  to  its  oppoDents.  The  oonclostoni  of 
those  who  defend  the  inner  initiative  must  always  re«t  on  fafBT* 
ence;  their  proofs  when  brought  into  the  field  of  actioii  become 
P)*rrhic  elepnanU. 

m. 

After  one  has  been  working  In  a  given  field  for  some,  tiflie  Ibtte 
grows  up  in  his  mind  an  almost  unconscioas  attitude  toward  tbe 
subject  of  his  study ,— the  result  of  his  reading  and  experience.  It  i* 
hara  to  describe  this  position  simply,  because  in  ite  darker  parts 
there  lie  all  the  explanation  and  harmonization  one  needs;  these 
are  felt  to  be  there,  even  if  not  evident  to  a  critic.  Yet  some  clue 
to  a  writer^s  bias  is  helpful;  hence  the  following  statement  of  the 
tbetiiB  miuntained  in  this  paper,  given  with  the  hope  the  argument 
will  be  examined  to  learn  the  meaning  j>ut  into  the  words  used. 

A  popular  peyehological  assumption  is  that  mind  is  awakened  by 
stimuli  from  without,— the  production  of  sensations.     This  view 

may  be  put  thus:    8  U- ^o  s,  in  which  S  represents  the  central 

system,  s  a  sense  organ,  A  stlmuhis  in  «  passes  to  8y  and  there  is 
known.  From  S  in  turn  the  stimulus-force,  or  idea -force  as  it 
should  now  be  called,  passes  out  to  other  parts  of  the  organism. 
Whether  it  passes  on  motor  nerves  only,  is  in  dispute.  Q.  F  ^«^'^'  r, 
resting  on  Helmholtz's  experiments,  claims  an  idea  can  s 

retrace  the  sensory  path  and  awaken  in  the  end-organ  hL-„ .. 

Wundt,  James,  and  most  psychologists  hold  that  consciousness  i« 
an  inner  force  that  expends  itself  at  will— on  motor  lines;  Bain 
makes  much  of  inner  spontaneity  plus  fortuitous  combinations  of 
desires  and  movements,  which  enabie  the  mind  to  satisfy  ite  wants. 
Wundt,  James,  Mliller  and  others  hold  to  inner  association  and 
arrangement  of  ideas.  Opposed  to  them  are  Bain,  M tin ster berg, 
Eibot,  F^r^,  who  hold  to  muscular  successions  that  condition  aaso- 
elation.  The  former  teach  that  consciousness  precedes  and  direott 
attention;  the  latter  claim  it  follows  the  muscle  tensions  that  ara 
**  attention."  The  position  most  in  accord  with  the  common  und' 
standing  of  our  subject  is  that  held  by  the  men  of  the  inner  inltia 
tive.  E.  g.j  for  Prof,  James  **  selective  attention  '*  gives  us  what  we 
call  sensations,  t\  e.,  picks  out  certain  vibrations  and  arranges  them 
in  the  order  in  which  they  corae  to  consciousness;  Wundt's  apper- 
ception theory  is  akin.  This  mobile  inner  force  can  so  deploy  its 
energy  as  to  facilitate  sensation  by  preparing  the  end -organ  j  for 
the  reception  of  stimuli,  and  even,  as  some  claim,  by  anticipating  in 
the  sensory  nerves  the  stimulation;  it  also  helps  us  to  perceive, 
conceive,  discriminate  and  remember;  it  gives  us  time-order  and 
ideas  of  number;  it  cuiekens  reactions]  it  lK>th  magnifies  and  sup- 

Eresses  feelings  and  ideas;  it  interferes  with  our  bodily  functions. 
ut  experience  shows  us  that  attention  is  not  always  controlled 
from  within,  and  to  meet  the  need  names  are  given,  e.  g.,  refiex  and 
conscious,  involuntary  and  voluntary,  and  passive  and  active, 
whereby  it  is  hoped  the  attention  forms  may  be  classified.  Here 
again  disagreement  prevails;  to  the  strenuous  advocates  of  an 
inner  force  a  self-directed  activity  can  be  neither  reflex  nor  invol- 
untary. Wundt,  in  the  fourth  edition  (I,  II  p.  278)«  lapses  Bomewfa*l« 
gives  up  the  terms  voluntary  and  involuntary,  and  claims  thst 
attention  is  characterized  by  passive  and  active  features,  and  that 
the  former  always  precedes  the  latter.  This  inner -activity  view  is 
one  that  aa  a  whole  lends  itself  to  easy  comprehension;  only  wh 
ita  bases  are  touched  does  it  disclose  gaps.  Against  it  are  B6V€ 
theories.    Spencer  treats  the  mind  from  a  totally  different  stw 
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point,  and  so  if^nores  attention;  to  Ward  it  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental divisions  of  mind.  Yet  another  podition,  and  one  that  in 
some  respects  meets  with  favor  because  of  its  tangible  reference,  i» 
that  attention  considered  on  its  psychic  eide  is  only  a  state  corre- 
sponding to  a  physiological  state  of  activity  in  the  muscles.  The 
advocates  of  this  view— to  speak  in  a  general  way— are  Bain,  Miin- 
sterberg,  Hibot,  F^r6.  No  two  of  these  men  agree  throughout,  yet 
for  general  purposes  the  classiflcation  may  stand. 

The  remainder  of  this  section  will  be  given  to  an  attempt  to 
formulate  a  working  hj^othesis  of  a  view  that  sees  in  attention 
per  Be  a  muscular  basis^  The  effort  will  be  to  apply  in  another  way 
what  has  been  in  the  air  so  long  as  to  be  general  property:  e.  g., 
Hall's  insistence  on  motion  as  the  basal  psychic  fact,  James^  emo- 
tion theory,  Milnsterberg^s  muscle-link  for  association,  and  the 
many  minor  studies  skin  to  Lehmann's. 

The  annexed  figure  may  illustrate  the  process  wherein  ideas  are 
made  manifest. 


abc  are  sense  organs}  n  is  the  central  nervous  system;  x  a 
muscle  group  whose  tension  proves  favorable  to  use  of  a;  y^  muscle 
group  that  becomes  connected  with  6;  cf  tf^  other  muscle  groups, 
some  or  all  of  which  may,  and  at  times  do,  tense  simultaneously 
with  X  or  u^  or  both. 

A»Humo  the  discharge  into  r  is  deOtiite.  Then  my  thesis  is:  When 
the  stimulus  comes  via  a,  it  must  end  In  x  before  oonsciousness  can 
be  said  to  exist.  The  process  a-n-x  is  an  Indecomposable  unit  which 
corresponds  to  the  single  state  of  consciousness  that  knows  i  or  is 
known  as)  the  given  sensation,  tt  n  r  gfvef<  the  sensation-tone,  the 
qualitative  characteristic  of  thr  <  i»erif»nrc;  but,  alone,  it 

is  in  no  general  sense  of  the  wor  lured  as  '^known.^^  a  n 

X  is  the  oonditin  :    '     *    -  :msuch  an  ab« traction 

can  be  oonsld«'  r  ;  a-  a-f  are  the  related 

tensions  in  yd  .,.     ..»  •-  >..i.i-.m  \t  mv^^t-  ».*- 

olnidvelv  inta  x,  thout: 

Instead  It  ImMllates  and  i 

comeH  a  nem*  dEhtiy  the 

tension  off.    Tli'»  Uon 

af  x't  tenaian*st«  'ormtT  a-n-x 
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ofiridek 


a  ii  of  a  Uad  at  i 

thft  Buujr  and 

#.  f  ^  tear,  with  ^ 

Xormall J,  hovercr, 

tkm  nc«  a  reiatiTeH-  < 

facial  mfMcka,  a  uiii 

fins  amatser  of 

tkallj,  with  bo^ea  eona&nKtcd  as  ate  < 

are  isnase.    Tet  eonnectkni  mar  te  and  ate  i 

6  and  X,  a  and  f .    Thus  nimra  cau  up 

their  ^  meamngs.^ 

The  correlatioa  of  teosioiM  is  one  sspect  of  a  ], 
the  other  is  the  unifleation  of  ideas.  TUslishovBin 
meDt  of  an  art,  e.  g^  writinSr  crcfins.  At  fin 
and  nntinieljr  efforts  and  mach  confusion  as  to  one^  4 
practice  the  ixreleTant  acts  are  snppiesssd  and  their  fteee 
into  desired  channels.  In  this  eorrclating  nrnrsss,  so  h>ng  as 
is  a  prospect  (or  feeling)  of  soooessythe  sonject  jtlntefssted;  ^ 
faihire  is  inevitable,  interest  goes.  Herein  It  a  doe  to  the  i 
origin  of  interest:  interest  is  the  inner  sspect  of  the 
lation  process.  Icierest  attesis  a  nascent  adjustment  of  actions, 
and  roots  in  the  nncocsoions  because  at  bottom  the  mnsenlar  har- 
monization is  physiolopcal.  Interest,  however,  is  never  present  in 
first  sensations,  because  it  partakes  of  and  follows  the  intellectual 
element.  First  experiences  awaken  in  us  emotions,  t  e.,  states 
corresponding  to  first  or  incomplete  tensions  and  tension- adjust- 
ments. Emotion  lacks  clearness  because  it  has  no  definite  or  domi- 
nant tension  to  tie  it  to  the  objective,  and  an  emotion  is  difiScnlt  to 
reproduce  because  it  lacks  a  special  muscle  element.  Given  the 
motor  means  of  recall,  and  interest  appears  as  an  index  of  the 
smoothness  or  possibiiit>*  of  interaction  of  various  ideas  and  their 
tension-elements.  To  this  extent  interest  and  attention  are  mn- 
ning-mates. 

To  the  claim  that  attention  can  be  present  only  after  the  idea  that 
evokes  it.  the  objection  may  be  made  that  a  babe  is  all  attention  to 
every  intense  sensation.  But  the  babels  ideas  get  their  set  by  these 
ver>'*tensionSf  and  grow  in  clearness  as  the  tensions  pass  from  mass 
to  particular;  unbroken  attention  is  equivalent  to  catalepsy.  The 
state  exemplified  in  the  babe  is  what  I  understand  Wundt  now  to 
assert  in  his  statement,  "passive  precedes  active  attention." 
Further,  the  stimulus  passes  to  its  reaction,  the  latter  sets  np  an 
idea  in  mind;  then— with  one  idea  uppermost — comes  will  (James) 
or  voluntary  attention,  t.  e.,  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done, 
and  prevision  of  a  repetition  under  like  circumstances.  Yet  this 
idea  that  is  in  mind  is  but  a  representative  of  the  act  to  which  interest 
attaches  and  for  the  sake  of  which  we  wish  to  attend.  Bv  conform- 
ing to  it,  we  put  ourselves  in  condition  to  get  a  repetition  of  tho 
former  stimulus  and  its  results.    How  conform?    By  tensiiig  1 
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and  another  muscle  until  we  are  aware  of  the  correct  mental  state. 
The  assertion:  The  presence  of  an  idea  before  an  act  constitutes  ac- 
active  (or  voluntary)  attention,  seems  negatived  when  we  consider 
the  running- off  of  a  habit- chain  in  which  each  step  is  preceded  byit^ 
non -willed  cue.  In  fact  no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  paaeive 
and  active,— it  is  a  matter  of  the  degree  of  tensions  involved  (cf. 
Miinsterberg,  1,  I»  p.  67);  to  the  actor  the  distinction  is  known  by 
a  wider  grasp  of  related  acte,  which  calls  into  play  the  higher 
centres,  not  necessarily  to  control,  yet  in  action  to  accompany  the 
habit -centres.  We  can  attend  to  but  one  thing  at  a  time,  because 
to  us,  in  our  stage  of  growth,  anything  short  of  a  unification  of  ten- 
sions produces  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  emotion^  wherein  the 
harmonization  of  tensions  and  mental  state  are  alike  deficient,  and 
one  knows  not  what  to  think*  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  can  attend  to 
two  or  more  matters  that  do  not  interfere  in  the  modes  of  expres- 
sion, though  here  as  in  any  other  concatenated  act,  now  one,  now 
another  part  of  what  is  really  one  compound  act  is  clear  in  mind. 
Yet  this  differs  in  no  essential  respect  from  any  art. 

When  any  part  of  the  body  is  the  object  of  attention  we  know  we 
attend  to  it  by  experiencing  the  tension  of  its  muscles,  our  attention 
is  assured  by  the  strain.  When  a  sense  is  used  as  a  medium  of  at- 
tention to  a  stimuJus,  the  strain  becomes  of  minor  consi deration-— 
necessary  to  certify  the  mind  is  rightly  directed,  yet  of  value  only 
as  a  basis  of  comparison  with  the  change  induced  by  the  awaited 
stimulus.  The  difference  between  active  and  passive  attention,  as 
these  terms  are  commonly  used,  is  that  in  the  former  the  body*mind 
complex  is  in  a  condition* favorable  to  the  recognition  of  likeness  or 
difference  of  in-coming  stimuli;  in  the  latter  comparison  is  dilHcult^ 
for  either  of  two  reasons:  (a)  general  state  of  relaxation,  (b)  great 
tension  of  a  part  not  directly  concerned  in  the  reception  of  the  un- 
expected stlmulus^for  in  either  case  diffusion  is  hampered  and 
meaning  tarries.  Yet  comparison  may  not  be  difi^cult  in  passive 
attention  If  so  be  the  stimuli  are  intense  or  much  unlike,  for  under 
these  oireumstanoee  either  the  force  is  sufficient  to  overbear  resist- 
ance, or  the  unlike  stimuli  find  outlet  in  free  channels.  The  mind 
feela  its  freedom  when  it  passes  gradually  from  one  object  of  regard 
to  another,  and  does  not  when  it  goes  by  leaps,  as  though  a  creature 
of  caprice;  so  we  call  the  gradual  progrress  ^*  active,'*  and  feel  an 
inner  power,  fore-seeing,  hence  called  **  voluntary." 

Extreme  concentration  of  attention,  considered  as  an  inner 
activity,  defeats  its  aim  in  that  the  tension- process  becomes  greater 
than  that  which  normally  accompanies  the  awaited  stimulus,  and 
thus  a  disturbance  is  set  up  whose  outcome  is  to  fill  the  mind  with 
an  irrelevant  strain  to  the  exclusion  of  the  one  that  belong«  with 
the  stimulus.  Attention  (and  here  tension  is  meant )  needs  mostly  to 
be  in  other  parta  than  those  that  mediate  the  stimulus^  for  thus  all 
interfering  action  is  checked  and  the  part«  concerned  are  free  to 
adjust  when  aroused.  Nor  does  this  apply  only  to  sensory  excita- 
tions; the  most  abstract  thinking  is  deranged  when  the  bo'dy  is  out 
of  its  normal  order.  The  condition  most  favorable  to  the  highest 
state  of  general  attention  is  the  one  called  *^  alert  indifference.^* 
The  subject  knows  his  stimolus  will  be  of  a  certain  kind  and  within 
i  ^ven  M" '^  T*  ■-  --^,  .  .-^  1  *Tio  alert  indifference  was  found  to  be 
Hit  it^  lun  was  m^ar  its  maximum.    At  this 

Mlin.t  r*>lriv.ntinn     ir!nL^)i  noemS  tO    be    gcn- 

rtM,    On  the  view 

'-8  idea,  and  that 

4  Ml  idea  if)  iMud  tuid  miyuUMmnoe  of  tension  in  cer* 

f  the  same  fact,  it  is  easy  to  explain 
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this  tire  of  attention.  The  eye  fiiU»  to  '^eee**  clearly  becmoee  tlH 
wonted  channeb  of  expreBsion  oorreapondln^  to  cerlaiii  BtimmM  tn 
fatigued,  although  at  tne  same  time  the  eye  iteelf  maj^  be  in  fooi 
condition.  Like  the  would-be  jomper  who  takes  a  lon^  run  to  nt 
ImpetuB  and  Ib  exhauated  when  he  gets  to  the  acralchi  so  one  mo 
overstralna  hia  muaolea  in  expectation  finds  huneeUT  imable  toMba, 
or  else  to  react  on,  the  atimolus  when  it  comes.  It  may  be  weU  to 
repeat  there  are  two  distinct  facts  to  be  kept  in  mind  of  every  ad  o( 
conscionaneee:  the  one  is  a  relatively  simple  chain  of  three  lialoi^ 
end-organ,  centre^  muscle,  and  this  constitutea  a  seenaatioin;  tte 
other  is  a  complex  of  many  such  links,  and  forma  an  idea. 

Much  has  been  said  by  the  supporters  of  the  central -oiigin-of- 
attention  theory  of  the  phenomena  of  attention  ^ot  by  intixwpec* 
tion,  but  an  examination  of  these  statemente  will^  I  think,  anew 
that  the  condition  immediately  preceding  any  pitftioiilar  pbeoome* 
noil  is  a  muscle  state.  In  other  words,  the  psychic  state  is  indissol* 
ubly  bound  with  and  dependent  on  a  tension;  attention  foUowa, 
not  precedes,  that  to  which  we  attend. 

HelmholtZf  to  illustrate  the  freedom  of  attention^  cites  the  f^ot 
we  can  hold  to  a  faint  stimulus  whilst  a  stronger  one  to  the  aame 
aense  is  debarred  (pp.  971-2).  Evidently  it  is  assumed  that  stimuli 
produce  reactions  proportionate  to  their  objective  intensity.  That 
this  conclusion  is  untrue,  in  so  far  as  our  measure  of  obiective  in* 
tensities  goes,  ia  well  known.  Were  the  neuro-muBCUJar  system 
always  to  return  to  a  neutral  state  after  each  response,  we  could 
expect  the  stronger  stimulus  to  draw  the  attention.  Farther,  there 
aeems  to  be  the  assumption  that  a  stimulus  to,  e.  g.,  the  eye.  is 
shaped  by  that  sense  mto  an  idea.  James  (1.  50)  expH^see  tnia 
error.  Hering  (pp.  84-5)  shows  that  clearness  (the  point  Involved 
in  Helmholtz^s  claim)  depends  on  the  relation  of  the  given  sengataon 
to  its  sensation  environments;  in  other  words,  that  the  clearness 
of  a  sensation  is  measiired  by  the  relative  strength  of  the  inter- 
relations of  the  particular  tension  response  to  the  other  tension 
states  of  the  booy  at  the  moment.  The  *^  stronger  stimulus  '^  fails 
of  entrance  because  opposed  by  the  tension  state  favorable  to  its 
"weaker^'  rival.  Wundt  also  accords:  *^  The  clearness  of  a  Vorgteil- 
ung,  whether  sensation  or  memory-image,  is  conditioned  both  by 
the  strength  of  its  perception  elemente  and  by  the  sharpness  of 
their  apperception''  ( 1,  II,  271).  Interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  ex- 
periments given  in  this  paper,  Wundt's  words  state  the  equivalent 
to  (a)  proper  functioning  of  the  end-organ  and  its  immediate 
responses,  and  (b)  the  adjustment  of  the  latter  In  the  general  bodv- 
state.  Wundt  admits  that  an  unexpectedly  strong  atimulas  breaks 
up  the  preparatory  attention -tensions  (and  this  nappens  at  times 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  new  stimulus  apperceives  the  masa  that 
had  awaited  it);  but,  apparently,  he  does  not  recognise  that  the 
over-tension  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  the  apperception  of  the 
in-coming  stimulus  also  prevents  or  warps  apperception.  So  far  as 
clearness  is  concerned,  its  conditions  may  be  summed  up  in:  If  at- 
tention checks  irrelevant  tensions,  i.  e.^  if  it  is  expendeo  in  such  a 
way  as  to  leave  free  the  muscles  needed  to  receive  the  awaited 
stimulus  (or  idea),  it  aids;  if  It  checks  these  constituents,  it  ham* 
pers  clearnens. 

Fixate  carefully  a  small  object  (and  the  greater  the  attention  the 
smaller  is  the  field  of  application)  and  it  soon  disappears.  It  goee 
when  the  feeling  of  strain  is  greatest,  says  Helraholtx  (p,  385^ 
and  Mtiller  (p.  92).  The  cause  of  the  disappearance  is  not  that 
*'  the  strain-idea  has  driven  the  object-idea  out  of  mind  **  (cf.  p.  500 
for  account  of  rivalry  between  strain  and  stimulus ),   but  that  the 
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tensions  have  diffiiaed  into  the  moscleB  that  aerve  to  give  meaning 
to  the  acting  atimulus.  Wundt  again:  ^^  Impreaaione  qualitatively 
different  require  unlike  adaptations  for  their  reception.  Further,  we 
note  that  the  amount  of  the  feeling  of  inner  expectation  keeps  pace 
with  the  strength  of  the  impression  whose  apperception  we  com- 
plete. On  the  exactness  of  this  adaptation  depends  the  sharpness  of 
the  apperception.  The  latter  Is  sharp  when  the  inner  attention 
exactly  corresponds  to  the  strength  of  the  impression''  (1,  II,  p. 
271).  I'hisjstrength,  as  we  have  seen  (pp.  548  and  550),  is  conditioned 
very  largely  by  the  tensions  that  receive  the  shock;  and  we  are  not 
obliged  to  assume  any  strained  condition  of  a  hypothetical  inner 
entitv  as  does  Wundt.  Our  inner  expectation  really  keeps  pace  with 
the  degree  of  tensions,  and  when  these  lack  order  tneir  confiict 
throws  the  mind  into  a  state  of  emotion— the  inner  aspect  of  the 
confused  muscles.  In  the  experiments  herein  noted,  perception  of 
the  time  order  of  (faint)  clicks,  in  §  C,  was  best  wnen  there  was 
no  feeling  of  strain  whatever;  the  strain  Wundt  speaks  of  is  prob- 
ably only  the  holding  in  check  of  muscles  which  might  inject  a  dis- 
turbing factor  into  the  intended  response  (cf.  with  experience  of 
Mr.  Luckey,  p.  650),  If  we  consider  the  process  of  apperception  as 
progressive  coordination,  we  see  why  conaciousness  lapses  as 
habit  gTow8,~because  attentive  consciouBness  is  dependent  on  shift- 
ing tensions;  as  muscle  groups  coordinate  and  function  en  bloc^ 
they  escape  mutual  conflict^  and  hence  give  no  occasion  for  oppos- 
ing  states  of  mind.  That  reactions  do  tend  to  an  average  status, 
wherein  discrimination  or  attention  lapses,  is  certain;  It  Is  shown 
by  our  ^'constant  bias,*'  by  Leuba  (j>.  382-3),  who  considers  it  a 
feature  of  sense- memory,  and  again  by  Daniels  (p.  561,  n.),  who 
notes  the  recurrence  of  certain  stock  errors.  We  are  debtors  to 
our  mistakes  if  we  take  them  up  into  consciousness  and  deflnitelv 
build  them  into  the  way  to  the  correct  end,  for  thus  they  **  lapse," 
as  do  all  the  stages  of  a  series,  and  so  no  more  offer  seductive  diver- 
siousi  but  form  part  of  the  wall  within  which  our  thought  runs. 
Until  such  aasimuation  of  mistakes  is  made,  the  latter  are  a  con- 
stant sooroe  of  error,  and  may  come  to  be  the  habitual  normal 
course  of  reaction.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seems  evident  it  is 
these  possibles  of  reaction  that  det^ermine  apperception,  and  that 
Wundt's  assertion,  **  Not  the  intensity  and  ciualitv  of  a  sensation  in 
itself,  but  its  ability  to  excite  apperception,  Is  the  determining 
factor  for  the  direction  of  the  line  of  sight,"  is,  as  Wundt  means  it, 
unfounded.  Perception  of  impressions  on  peripheral  portions  of 
the  retina,  to  use  speciflcally  the  illustration  that  for  Wundt  Is 
general,  is  either  mediated  by  tensions  in  part  different  from  those 
that  function  with  the  fovea!  region,  or  there  is  a  momentary  lapse 
from  the  i^rescribed  fixation  point.  Helmholtz's  perception  ^th 
sides  of  retina  (pp.  93i-6)  is  in  point;  despite  his  claim,  ^^attention  is 
qoite  independent  of  the  position  and  accommodation  of  the  eves,*' 
there  is  no  need  even  here  to  invoke  the  aid  of  a  hvpothetieal  inner 
activitv.  Vision  with  the  sides  of  the  retina  enables  one  now  and 
then,  in  flashes,  to  perceive  the  clear  lilack  and  white  of  a  disk 
when  it  is  revolving  at  a  rate  su^cient  to  give  a  uniform  pray.  The 
very  point  so  emphaaised  b>   Hering  fHern  "tt, 

L    546)    relative    to    Helmholtx's    exporlm  i 
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Wtindt  {Ij  II,  309  etc.%  who  claiin«the  mind  can  divide  itBetfbi- 
tween  two  or  more  stlmali,  or  can  perceive  them  sinaultaneoiztljr. 
i^.  g,^  the  etimuli  got  by  the  dial-pointer-beU  apparatas  needfootbe 
rivals^  but,  like  two  Btreams^  may  flow  in  sraduaUv  converging 
courseg  until  they  meet  and  mingle  gently  and  indiasolablv.  Nor  £ 
the  junction  for  Wundt  a  result  of  stimulation,  but  depends  on  the 
ripening  of  apperception.  It  matters  not  If  there  be  no  second 
member;  if  apperception  is  expecting  such  to  come,  it  wtU  act  bm 
though  the  to  beinterpolated  dtimulos  had  come,  and  thus  produce 
**  negative  errors.^*  Again,  though  the  disparate  etimuli  have  been 
given,  if  apperception  is  unripe,  their  taking  up  into  conscioosDen 
is  delayed  until  apperception  is  ready  to  admit  them.  The  obecor- 
ity  of  the  process,  though  great,  is  not  lightened  by  the  explanatioA 
of  apperception,  which  **  auadehni  aich  auf  die  Ge^immtantage  de$ 
BeunuBtaein^^^  (1,  II,  285).  It  seems  fair  to  infer  that  by  Wiiitdt*s 
view  the  two  series  of  stimuli  in  question  move  in  the  sub^consciooB, 
and  fuse  there.  But  if  so,  how  can  active  apperception  be  said  to 
control  them?  In  my  own  experiments,  results  like  Wundt'e  were 
often  got,  but  explicable  in  a  much  simpler  manner.  In  the  re- 
action-time experiments,  whilst  reading,  problems  were  side  -  tracked 
into  sub-  or  semi- consciousness,  whence  their  answers  appeared  in 
visual  terms  (cf.  p.  665),  As  Wundt  says,  "  The  regular  series  ran 
its  steady  course  as  though  no  complication  existed,  and  at  a  point 
the  simultaneous  stimulus  joined  itself  to  the  former,  not  as  a  suc- 
cessive, but  OS  an  Integral  part  of  a  complex  idea"  (1,  n,  S99). 
Yet  this  does  not  mean  the  miod  divided  itself  between  the  parts, 
but  that  separate  muscle  groups  responded  to  their  stimuli,  and  when 
in  a  sufficiently  tensed  and  n  on 'conflicting  state,  formed  the  state 
common  to  all  complicated  acts, — and  what  acts  are  not  in  some  de- 
gree complex  ?  The  same  process  that  provides  for  the  preoerva- 
tion  of  some  parts  in  the  complex  is  sumcient  to  ensure  the  forget- 
ting of  others- 

DanielH^  paper,  describing  work  akin  to  Wundt^s  complicated  re- 
action-time experiments,  and  to  the  study  of  Angell  and  Pierce, 
offers  several  points  for  comment.  To  the  subject,  while  reading 
aloud,  were  read  series  of  numbers  of  three  figures  each.  The  subject 
either  ceased  reading  and  at  once  repeated  the  number,  or  contin- 
ued reading  for  periods  ranging  from  five  to  twenty  seconds  before 
endeavoring  to  repeat.  It  was  found  the  memory  after-image  does 
not  last  fifteen  seconds  in  a  reproduceable  condition  unless  its  re- 
sponse tension  is  repeated  before  its  first  set  is  spoiled  by  succeed- 
ing tensions.  It  is  not  that  the  after-image  has  been  in  mind,— 
in  that  it  has  a  grip  in  tensions,  lies  the  possibility  of  its  recall* 
Table  III,  p.  562  (of  Daniels'  paper),  a  general  summary,  shows  the 
part  played  in  perception  and  retention  by  tensions.  S.,  a  trained 
experimenter  with  self  well  in  hand,  made  uniform  resistance  to 
the  impulBe  to  diversion  of  attention  from  the  reading;  but  a«  the 
stimulus  summated  its  culminating  part  (the  final  number  of  each 
set)  stuck  far  oftener  than  either  of  its  predecessors,  D*,  leea 
trained,  was  unable  to  resist  the  onset  of  the  number  series,  and 
shows  an  outgo  to  the  initial  number,  a  return  to  his  reading  i  i,  e., 
former  tension  state),  and  another  response  to  the  final  number. 
Here,  as  before,  attention,  considered  as  a  conscious  state,  follows 
the  tension  response  in  every  case. 

IV. 

In  the  opening  paragraph  is  promised  a  summary  of  by-products 
of  the  experiments  which  suggestedL  and  in  turn  get  meaning  from, 
the  view  of  attention  just  given.    Tne  list  that  follows,  considered 
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y  from  any  other  standpoint,  displajrs  a  motley  host;  bnt  examined 
for  tensions,  as  characteristics  of  direction  of  attention,  it  presents 
a  homogeneity  that  warrants  recoKnition.  To  designate  the  three 
sets  of  eitperimentSf  A  will  be  used  to  indicate  the  reaction- time, 
B  the  association,  and  C  the  least  interval,  group. 

In  A  and  in  the  di  a  tract  ion  half  of  B,  tne  set  tasks  were  more 
or  less  hampered  by  the  many  and  conflicting  demands  made  on 
the  vocal  cords.  The  mere  fact  that  ideas  are  known  in*  or  by,  a 
nervoQs  system  necessitates  the  presence  of  some  form  of  expres- 
sion as  an  inevitable  accompaniment  of  every  stirring  of  conscious- 
ness. By  the  time  any  stimnlus  gets  to  consciousness,  it  has  found 
outlet  in  mnsoles,  and  because  of  our  great  need  for  names,  a  part 
of  this  expression  is  usually  in  the  larynx.'  Hence  use  of  the  voice 
proved  the  most  distracting  device,  because  of  the  almost  inveterate 
effort  to  put  our  thoughts  Into  verbal  form;  unless  other  channels 
were  ready,  attention  balked.  Exceptions  that  go  to  illustrate 
how  little 'depends  on  conscious  direction  of  attention  and  how 
much  on  diffusion  of  the  stimulus  until  it  finds  an  accustomed  chan- 
nel, were  found.  E.  g.,  in  A,  problems  given  orally  were  side- 
tracked into  semi-consciousness,  whence  they  reappeared  with 
visualized  answers;  in  B,  thought  went  on  without  special  names, 
in  a  general  yet  accurate  way.  Yet  in  all  these  oases  a  general  feel- 
ing of  congruity  is  our  guide,  and  we  do  not  realize  our  errors — so 
trequentr— until  after  they  are  made;  in  other  words  our  attention, 
considered  as  a  mental  oversight,  follows  the  tension.  Daniels  (p. 
661,  n. )  notes  an  incident  common  in  all  similar  experiments  —  the 
easy  formation  of  habits  of  response;  e.  y.,  anv  answer  once  given, 
whether  correct  or  not,  was  often  repeated.  Here  it  is  evident  the 
mind  is  easily  satisfied  and  directs  its  attention  along  the  line  of  ha- 
bitual tensions.  In  Daniels^  case  the  vocal  cords  were  in  use,  and  the 
stimulus  given  (a  group  of  three  numbers)  tended  to  evoke  its  proper 
response;  as  the  subject  felt  himself  yielding  ( i.  e,  as  bis  cords  tended 
to  shift  one  position  for  another  i,  he  resisted  not  the  thought, but  the 
shifting  of  tensions  by  potting  |?reater  strain  on  those  in  use.  As  for- 
getting is  not  doing,  so  by  refusing  to  name  the  numbers  pronounced| 
the  subject  lost  the  power  to  recall  them;  later  effort  so  to  do  led  to 
discharge  in  the  habit -tracts, —these  being  uninduenced  by  the  pre- 
vious strain.  For  brevity  I  have  spoken  as  though  all  centered  in 
the  larynx;  while  this  may  not  be  the  case,  the  point  involved  is  not 
affected.  The  fact  that  in  C  perception  was  not  hampered  by  loud 
reading,  save  when  the  latter  made  one  oblivious  to  sound  stimuli, 
indicates  the  trouble  caused  by  distraction  lies  not  in  the  receptive, 
but  in  the  expressive  sphere.  Two  things  cannot  be  done,  nor 
thought  of,  at  the  same  time  if  they  need  the  same  or  opposing 
muscles  for  their  execution;  if,  however,  different  muscle  groups 
are  exercised,  many  acts  can  be  simultaneous.  As  so  stated  this  it 
self-evident,  yet  many  experiments  have  been  made  to  prove  it 
(cf.  Paulhan);  further  maybe  noted:  in  A  partial  products  fused  of 
themselves;  in  B  associations  presented  themselves  (cf.  "''---'',  Ij 
II,  398-9);  in  O  the  click  or  shock  gave  its  own  order.  of 

these  cases,  as  a  rule,  were  the  results  got  by  any  **  (hr,  <  t- 

tention  ;^'  they  came  in  spite  of  distraction,  were  n^  ^' 

sions  other  than  those  In  use  for  the  dlstractioi 
**  conscious "  be  restricted  to  those  processes  of  w 
mediately  aware,  then  the  result^}  Just  noted,  of  th 
pear  full- grown,  may  be  said  to  come  from  tJie  ur 
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G«i>t  thlt  limitation  and  our  exMriments  throui^hout  show  tM' 
fanf^e  lets  the  unconscloim  worK^  i.  e,,  It  leaAeoa  diatraotiaiif  ptr* 
jnits  a  freer  distribution  of  atteotion.  If  freah  we  had  more  forot 
available  than  laboratory  experiments  required  and  the  ici«Tftable 
OTerflow  oame  to  light  in  apurty  tensions  and  frequent  respomet  to 
^relevant  matters.  Too  great  strain  entailed  a  cramp  that  prevented 
acme  of  the  most  customary  aasociatione  in  6,  bat  theee  weir^  noLadeso 
aeon  as  the  strain  eased  (cf.  Lalande  and  Paulhaii ).  In  the  ^*  uncoil' 
acioQs"  work  noted  above,  a  certain  order  seemed  iniperatlT«. 
Factors  In  A  had  to  be  put  in  a  habitual  way;  in  C  the  biaa,  or  coa- 
atant  error^  defied  oar  efforts  at  conscioos  control. 

The  usual  muscular  tensions  that  characterize  or  accompany 
concentration  of  attention,  were  well  marked  in  all  the  experi- 
ments. Checked  breathing,  suspension  of  movemente.  a  strain 
about  eyes  or  ears,  were  common.  In  C  the  effort  to  hold  an  even 
hand  between  stimuli  to  organs  of  the  same  sense  brought  oat 
clearly  the  great  dependence  of  ''balanced  attention '' on  equi- 
lateral tensions.  To  be  alert  and  yet  neutral,  i.  e..  to  be  intention- 
lily  indifferent,  it  was  neceasarj'  to  fixate  a  point  in  the  median 
plane  and  to  have  an  equal  dietribution  of  tensions  on  ^  i^  of 

the  body.    The  slightest  deviation  therefrom,  if  bat  a  i  to 

a  side-movement  of  the  eyes,  was  sufficient  to  make  uiit.t  rcaiu  the 
iudgment  of  the  order  in  which  the  clicks  came.  As  concentratioD 
IS  tension,  it  easily  passes  by  overplus  into  distraction,  or  opposing 
tensions*  In  A  uncalled  fingers,  and  even  the  whole  arm,  made 
irrelevant  reactions;  in  B  the  very  effort  for  great  attention  de- 
feated its  aim;  In  O  the  order  was  easily  lost  when  too  much  awaited. 
But  attention  is  not  only  a  matter  of  tension  on  its  physical  aide. 
Without  change  concentration  soon  degenerated  into  stupor;  all 
distractions  soon  dulled;  in  each  case  aid  was  got,  both  for  concen- 
tration and  for  distraction,  by  shifting  positions.  The  readjustment 
of  tensions  was  eoodoeive  to  distraction  if  the  stimuli  were  re- 
ceived whilst  the  change  was  in  progress,  because  the  correct  re- 
sponse was  but  one  of  many  possible  tensions;  if  the  stimuli  came 
when  the  tension- adjustment  was  just  below  its  crest,  they  found 
favorable  reception.  To  get  the  faint  clicks  in  C,  concentration 
(i.  e.,  suspension  of  motion)  had  to  be  very  great;  my  cust-om  was  to 
oraw  a  full  breath  and  begin  to  expire  just  as  the  clicks  were  ex- 
pected. The  momentary  balancing  on  the  tension- crest  enabled 
the  clicks  to  come  as  if  into  the  field  of  vision. 

So  inveterate  (or  normal)  is  the  habit  of  association  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  get  trace  of  an  idea  without  giving  it  a  space 
setting.  Definite  localization  was  all  but  general ;  those  few  cases 
wherem  it  failed  may  probably  be  explained  as  unscrutinized.  In 
A  the  stimuli,  coming  from  the  operator,  seemed  to  be  external  in 
nature;  they  and  their  responses  were  free  from  subjective  control. 
In  B  and  0  the  associations  and  sensations  were  projected,  and 
their  spatial  distance  was  usually  strongly  felt.  In  B  at  times  the 
consciousness  of  place  was  greater  than  that  of  the  object  felt  to  be 
there.  In  0  if  the  focus,  fixated  in  order  to  keep  attention  median, 
was  distant,  the  stimuli  were  remote;  if  near  by,  the  stimuli  came 
near.  The  evident  reason  for  these  facts  is  that  an  idea  rests  on  a 
complex,  each  element  of  which  has  its  harmonious  space -reaction. 
The  nature  of  a  complex  idea  (an  object  of  thought  composed  of 
known  elements)  necessitates  a  play  of  tensions  to  give  its  fuU  ex- 
pression, and  full  presence  as  well.  Put  into  terms  of  an  inner 
activity  this  kaleidoscopic  play  may  be  formulated  in:  Ranging  is 
necessary  for  fruitful  attention,  i.  e,,  in  order  to  get  many  as- 
sociates.   Mere  attention,  considered  as  fixation,  lands  the  mind  in 
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blanknesa.  The  fact  noted  above,  that  some  diBtraetioD  ia  an  aid  to 
work,  finds  an  inner  correlate  in  the  need  of  *' ground- wirea"  to 
draw  off  the  excess  of  energy.  The  non- attended  incidents  and 
pOBaible  stimdli  about  us  (for  concretef  though  extreme,  stock* 
eases,  take  the  button  of  Scott^s  class- mate,  SchilJer'a  rotten  apples, 
the  uproar  of  the  mill)  are  the  background  on  which  we  project 
and  estimate  our  heeded  experiences. 

Spatial  readjustment  of  our  mental  stock  was  often  a  ver>^  con- 
iciona  and  troublesome  process.  Thus,  in  A  difficult  problems  were 
analyzed  and  solved  xiieee- meal  on  the  lines  of  least  resistance;  in 
B  perplexing  key -words  were  dismembered  and  referred  to  their 
root-origins;  in  C  the  sensations  were  commonly  translated  into 
objective  figures.  In  B  it  was  necessar}'  to  arrange  the  associations 
in  groups  in  order  to  retain  them;  in  C  the  time  order  had  to  be 
decided  by  an  immediate  impulse,  else  would  consideration  drive 
out  the  possibility  of  decision.    Our  experience  in  C  indicates  that 

iudgment  of  time  order  depends  on  one's  interpretation  of 
lis  space-experiences.  Space  to  as  is  largely  a  matter  of  pro- 
jection, and  with  normal  persona  this  is  in  terms  of  sight  (cf.  Wuudt, 
1,  II,  121-2).  So  long  as  the  aubiect  in  C  was  fresh  and  passive,  the 
time  order  of  the  stimuli  was  well  perceived;  certainty  was  greatest 
when  there  was  least  conscious  effort  to  decide.  Quite  otherwise 
was  the  matter  when  for  any  reason,  fatigue  or  wandering  mind 
and  shifting  tensions,  the  order  was  obscure.  In  the  latter  cases 
decisions,  as  noted  above^  wavered  between  feeling  and  judgment, 
i.  e«,  between  the  impulsive  and  the  conBcIons.  Yet  wnen  these 
opposing  claims  were  examined,  I  could  not  see  there  was  an^'thing 
else  to  motive  them  than  differences  of  perceived  intensity.  My 
impression  is  that  in  the  immediate,  sensory  form  the  body -state 
was  in  a  condition  of  alert  indifference;  that  in  the  **  feeling'*'  form 
the  body- state  was  one  of  change,  but  that  the  stimulus -tension 
got  and  retained  a  relatively  stable  condition  which,  in  time,  often 
aufficed  to  gain  it  notice.  In  the  last  named  form  one  wonders  if 
lie  started  from  the  stimulus  and  went  to  the  related  ideas,  or  from 
[  these  latter  over  to  the  idea  about  the  stimulus.  But  as  has  been 
said,  when  the  immediacy  of  the  struggle,  the  basal  feeling  of  the 
sensation,  was  gone,  the  case  was  rejected.  It  should  be  remem* 
bered,  however,  that  these  uncertain  oases  were  but  a  traction  of 
the  series;  often  subjects  gave  correctly  the  order  of  nearly  entire 
sets  (twenty  trials  each),  and  were  sure  of  their  answers.  The 
doubtful  cases  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  stimuli  were  known  as 
unequal;  of  this,  more  later. 

A  constant  error,  rather  a  general  bias,  has  been  noted  In 
the  experiments  of  the  third  part.  It  was  easier  to  decide  for 
one  Bide  than  for  the  other,  as  was  shown  by  the  prenonderanoe 
Of  correct  answers  on  the  favored  side,  due,  probably,  not  to 
better  perception,  but  to  an  excess  of  answers  In  one  direc* 
tion.  This  is  akin  to  habit,  perception  of  the  probable,  apper- 
ception ruts,  and,  I  believe,  is  related  to  certain  fixed  muscle  ad- 
justments. For  B,  and  D.  this  constant  error  has  been  shown  In 
Table  4,  and  In  13  is  shown  the  result  of  shifting  ht^'  'in 

with  intent  to  redistribute   tensions.     Although   v:i  i.^ 

knew  of  this  failing  and  endeavored  to  guard  agaiiihi  u.  uit^  u" 
tow  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted.    At  times  the  bias  y* 
lalned,  although  the  intensities  of  the  stimnH 
considerably;  now  and  then  the  error  woul 
to  the  other,  but  in  the  long  nm  It  was  falrl: 
this  bias,  experimentation  with  some  subjectii  wm  ** 
Here  may  De  noted  the  observation  that  organs  c 
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receive  like  stimuli  in  Qnlika  wave.    Dilferenoee  in  the  ; 

the  eyes  and  of  the  ears  are  well  known;  analoeons  te  the  case  of 
the  hands.    For  a  time  it  was  poBsible  to  judge  tbe  order  of  ehoda 
in  O  by  these  qualitative  differences   in   sensation.    There   was 
needed  a  certain  degree  of  intenalty  In  order  to  arouse  these  eenaa* 
don-forms;  below  the  minimal  qoantity  qnality  failed  to  appear* 
In  the  case  of  the  very  faint  clicks  this  lose  of  quality  was  verj 
great.     At  the  outset  and  for  some  time  thereafter,  these  were  pro* 
jeoted  on  a  level  with  and  a  trifle  back  of  the  shoulders;  they  were 
oeen,  with  the  eye  of  imagination,  as  whitish  spots  on  black  back* 
grouudBf  Like  the  pictures  that  represent  stars  in  constellations  in  as- 
tronomical text-Dooks.    As  Intensity  increased  the  clicks  became 
more  like  experiences  known  as  sounds  and  so  came  up  toward  and 
into  the  ean^.    Yet,  unless  the  subject  was  in  good  responsive  condi- 
tion, at  the  short  interval  (.024<t),  with  increased  intensity  the  cLieka 
would  overlap,   either  in    a    confused   aoundf  or  as  overlapplDg 
auroral   flashes,   in   terms  of  sight,  and  before    the  face.     When 
the  clicks  were  really  simultaneous,  they  were  perceived  as  one 
located  in  the  occipital  part  of  the  brain.    In  every  case  as  inten- 
sity grew,  the  clicks  approached  each  other;  due,  probably,  to  the 
fact  that  the  tension  rcBponsea  were  greater,  and  bo  intermixed. 
Bolton  (p.  228)  notes,  **  The  strongest  sound  seemed  longer  than  the 
rest;*'  because  its  effect,  more  widely  diffused,  aroused  the  idea 
of  extension. 

It  was  our  custom  in  0  to  interchange  the  battery  connections, 
whereby  the  stimulus  that  had  gone  to  one  side  should  be  sent  an 
equal  number  of  times  to  the  opposite  side;  by  so  doing  we  sought 
to  neutralize  any  lurking  inequalities.  But  one  day,  while  using 
shocks  with  indifferent  attention,  we  crossed  our  arms  and  thus 
received  the  right  hand  shock  in  the  left  hand,  the  shock  from  the 
left  side  In  the  ri^ht  hand  (cf.  p.  550 ).  To  our  surprise  the  fitimnlu& 
in  one  band  would  at  times  entirely  disappear,  and  when  feit  was 
much  weaker  than  its  mate.  That  the  objective  intenmties  were  on- 
changed  we  proved  by  tests;  that  the  trouble  was  not  a  local  defect 
was  shown  bv  the  fact  that  at  times  a  plain  after -sensation  of  the 
shock  could  be  felt  in  the  fingers,  though  the  original  sensation  had 
escaped  detection.  On  some  days  the  loss  of  the  shock  was  espe* 
cially  common  in  one  hand ;  at  other  times  the  opposite  hand  so  suf- 
ered;  while  on  yet  other  days  the  loss  shifted  bacK  and  forth.  Know- 
ing that  both  shocks  were  given  and  of  like  intensity,  one  could  not 
avoid  watching  for  a  sensation  on  the  perplexing  side;  but  ex- 
pectant attention  in  this  case  was  not  equal  to  sensation,  although 
often  it  was  impossible  to  decide  whether  a  faint  trace  of  the  miss* 
ing  sensation  had  been  felt  or  imagined.  These  cases  seem  to  be 
veritable  cramps  of  attention.  In  one  series,  designed  to  get 
twenty  judgments,  after  nine  had  been  ^ven,  I  had  twenty-one 
trials  on  the  tenth  before  making  a  ( guess)  judgment.  Here  shifting 
one^a  position  did  not  aid  perception.  After  the  eighth  trial  I 
walked  about  to  shake  off  the  cramp;  after  the  tenth  trial  the  left 
cup  (by  which  no  sensation  had  been  aroused)  was  tested  and  its 
stimulus  found  to  be  working  normally.  In  this  case  the  trouble^ 
though  present  in  a  few  early  cases,  did  not  become  set  until  the 
series  was  half  done.  Another  day  the  cramp  began  at  the  outset, 
and  forty  trials  were  made  before  a  iudgraent  could  be  given-  In 
the  final  trial  the  stimuli  were  plainly  felt  in  both  hands,  ana  in 
their  order;  in  every  trial  the  stimuli  had  been  sent  and  in  changing 
order.  Thirty  of  the  trials  were  made  with  right  hand  above^  the 
remainder  with  left  above.  In  the  thirty-second  trial  the  right* 
hand  shock  was  missing;  in  the  others  of  this  set  the  trouble  was 
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with  the  left  aide.    Not  that  the  left  stimulus  was  always  entirely 

absent.    In  this  particular  set  my  notes  show  six  times  when  the 

left  seenwd  to  lead,  although  the  only  stimulus  **  known  "  was  felt  on 

right;  each  of  the  six  was  a  case  of  left  tirHt,    Wben  the  blaa  to  one 

side  (and  especially  to  the  right)  was  strong,  the  shocks  on  the  left 

became  dissociated  from  the  fingers,  and  commonly  settled  in  or 

near  the  median  plane,  at  the  crossing  point  of  the  arms. »     Two 

naive  subjects  who  were  used  to  test  this  matter,  found  the  median 

plane  tangle;  but,  introspecting  less,  and  less  anxious  for  exact- 

est  judgments,  they  did  not  stick  on  the  dead  centre,  but  guessed 

themselves  out  of  \he  difficulty.    That  the  trouble  was  not  in  the 

apparatus  was  certain.    The  stimuli  were  given  by  the  break,  wliich 

ligave  a  stronger  shock  than  the  make*    In  a  troublesome  run,  in 

twhich  one  side  repeatedly  failed  to  take  part,   a  slight  delay  in 

iremoving  the  bands  from  the  cujpa  enabled  me  to  feel  the  make. 

'Bo  unexpected  was  this  that,  despite  its  real  faintness,  it  startled  me 

iar  more  than  had  the  regular  stimulus. 

If  the  non-appearance  of  the  stimulus  noted  above  be  due  to  an 
attention-cramp,  it  may  be  asked  to  which  side  attention  was 
given.  As  a  rule  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  one  designedly  so  to 
control  his  attention  as  to  become  oblivious  to  surrounding  stimuli; 
the  very  effort  to  turn  away  from  a  stimulus  often  puts  its  claim 
more  forcibly.  So^  too^  it  was  practically  impossible  for  one  to 
fall  to  perceive  an  awaited  stimulus  without  becoming  disposed  to 
be  alert  for  its  coming;  yet  the  positive  and  strenuous  direction  of 
attention  actually  did  less  to  facilitate  perception  than  did  a  state 
of  indiilerence.  'in  general  the  shocka  In  the  side  to  which  atten- 
tion was  given  were  felt  as  being  much  weaker  than  those  in  the 
unattended  side,— doubtless  because  the  strain  diffused  until  it 
cramped  the  mobile  parts  needed  to  receive  the  expected  shock. 
This  fore -tension  expliiins  in  part  why  '*  not  even  shock  affects  the 
muscular  form  of  reaction ''  for  not  only  is  the  shock's  work  begun, 
but  once  begun,  the  probaoility  of  diversion  is  lessened.  In  a  sense 
it  may  be  said,  '*  Expectant  attention  and  sensation  [are]  identical 
processes."  i  James,  I,  p.  4211).  In  the  case  noted  above  the  tension 
In  the  attended  hana  was  as  great  ae,  or  greater  than,that  produced 
by  the  shock,  hence  the  latter  was  felt  little  or  not  at  all.  In  the 
other  hand  the  contrast  between  the  relaxed  and  the  contracted 
conditions  gave  a  good  example  of  paasive  attention,  with  a  differ* 
enee  of  ataiee  so  great  aa  to  compel  regard.  Hence  in  this  experi 
ment  serial  order  was  often  upset,  beoauae  at  times  the  only  shock- 
tension  experienced  was  in  the  non- attended  hand^  and  this  waa 
heeded  becauae  the  onlv  other  mental  rival  was  the  consciousness 
of  a  cramp.  In  truth  the  latter  was  no  rival.  Treating  the  hands 
as  disparate  senses,  the  ease  was  akin  to  our  common  experienoes 
wherein  we  refuse  response  to  BO*called  distractions.  Again  it  may 
be  said  a  certain  amount  of  distraction  facilitates  perception,  in 
that  it  prevents  this  overflow  of  tensions  (compare  urbantschltsch 
and  Milnsterberg,  4).  *' Distractions ''  need  to  be  further  differ- 
entiated,  since  they  mav  be  more  attractive  and  absorbing  than 
one's  set  task,  and  so  flll  his  mind;  or  thev  may  be  suggestive  of 
varied  associates  and  so  make  concentration  all  but  impossible. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  illustrations  given  of  cramped  atten- 
tion are  all  exclusively  physiological,  and  the  extension  of  Infer- 
ences therefrom  to  Idr  tioned.  But  quite  similar  were  the 
experiences  in  B— asfe  While  adding  for  distraction,  it  was 
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much  eaaier  to  have  "  knowledge -about/'  i ,  *.^  to  broadly  «nrv€y, 
one's  addiUon,  general  feeling,  flight  of  time^  progreea  o/  the  ex- 
periment^ and  iiie  like,  than  it  was  to  attend  to  the  key-w^ords.  The 
effort  to  hold  fast  the  word  bred,  stupor,  gave  eramp ;  the  ten^iosi 
corresponding  to  the  work  of  addition,  one*s  acte^  etc.,  wer^  in 
continual  change*  Whole  sections  of  common  thought  were  often 
'  left  ontonched  during  the  time  allotted  for  association. 

In  any  dlBCUftsion  of  Attention  w©  need  to  consider  flrst  the  naoie| 
for  Jt  is  a  word  that  inc-ludes  In  Om  varionB  meanings  all  mind 
action— passive  and  active,— and  becauBe  of  this  rang©  its  ex- 
planatory value  is  but  a  pretence.  Leaving  aside  the  fact  that 
oonBciouanesa  Ib  a^^tive  per  #e,  the  attention  that  we  know^  ib  a  re* 
sultant  of  tensionSi  L  e*.  an  element  in  knowing  and  so  is  present 
in  aU  states  of  mind.  What  the  motive  powerlsack  of  this  tension 
iSj  we  do  not  know;  but  nothing  is  gained  by  giving  it  a  name  of 
Ignorance  and  then  subdividing  this  X  iuto  active  and  pasfiive 
forms.  We  feel  mind  action  to  be  passive  when  aroused  chiefly 
by  sensory  means  ( and  these  include  a  large  part  of  the  sogges* 
tiona  that  motive  idle  re  very ) ;  active  when  arooaed  by  ideo -motor 
means.  In  the  former  we  ^nd  ourselves  in  an  attentive  state  be- 
cause of  the  impulsive  response  of  sense^orf^an  adjustments;  these 
in  cases,  ^-  g^j  ios  and  lens,  go  on  out  of  mmd.  In  the  latter  the 
kinesthetic  idea  Is  necessarily  in  mind  before  its  sequent  steps  are 
arousedf  and  the  mind,  prevising,  feels  its  initiative.  In  either 
case  attention  as  a  psychic  state  follows  and  depends  on  tensions. 

The  study  noted  in  these  pages  was  carried  on  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  and  with  the  constant  aid  and  counsel  of  Dr.  E-  0. 
San  ford,  to  whom  ray  thanks  are  due  in  large  measure;  however, 
he  is  no  way  responsible  for  the  short- comings.  To  President  G. 
Stanley  Hall  for  stimulating  suggestions  and  insights  that  ronee 
one  to  new  view^s,  and  to  Dr.  W,  H.  Bumham  for  sympathetic  criti- 
oiBm  and  assiBtance  all  along  the  wav,— I  wish  especially  to  ac- 
knowledge my  obligation,  im  or  would  I  omit  to  recognize  my  debt 
to  Mr.  Jonas  G.  Clark,  to  whose  generosity  is  due  the  facilities  so 
abundantly  furnished  for  my  work.  It  is  a  privilege  to  thus  ex- 
press my  indebtedness  to  these  men,  for,  oecause  of  them,  the 
work  was  made  a  pleasure. 
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Note. 


WhiJe  Mr*  Drew's  experiments  on  ABBOciatlon  were  in  progress^  I 
undertook  a  similax  series  in  order  to  check  his  results  by  those  of 
a  second  observer.  The  method  used  was  not  quite  the  same,  the 
most  important  difference  being  a  greater  freedom  of  aasoelation 
on  my  part^  t,  e.^  each  afisociation  was  not  held  strictly  to  the  origi* 
n&l  stimuluB  word.  The  nature  of  the  data  gathered  in  such  exper- 
iments makes  it  almost  indispensable  that  each  observer  should 
work  up  his  own  results^  and  this  I  have  not  found  time  to  do^  with 
sufficient  completeness  for  exact  tabular  presentation.  I  venture, 
however,  to  give  here  such  general  statements  as  a  rather  full  pre* 
li  mi  nary  examination  seems  to  justify. 

In  the  first  place  my  lists,  like  those  of  Drew,  show  little  differ- 
ence in  the  fertility  of  aasociation  between  those  series  in  which 
addition  was  performed  and  those  in  which  attention  was  left  free. 
This  unexpected  result  may  depend^  as  be  suggests,  on  an  unin- 
tended distraction,  introduced  by  the  knowledge  that  the  time  for 
getting  associations  was  limlted/or  on  the  fact  that  in  most  cases 
there  was  not  thorough  absorption  in  the  adding,  the  associations 
being  secured  at  intervals  of  slight  neglect  of  the  means  of  dlstrao- 
tion.  Another  effect  of  the  adding  is  apparent  in  my  case,  how- 
ever, in  the  greater  number  of  cases  in  wnich  wholly  extraneous 
ideas  entered,  or  in  which  an  association  once  glimpsed  was  lost 
in  whole  or  in  part  before  the  time  came  for  recording.  The  sub- 
jective feeling  of  greater  irksomeness  also  distinguisned  the  t^sts 
accompanied  by  addition,  and  introspection  seemed  more  difficalt. 

The  most  marked  qualitative  difference  between  the  series  with 
adding  and  those  mthout  is  a  clear  preponderance  in  the  latter 
case  of  associated  phrases  (quotations  and  the  like)*  A  similar  re- 
lation,  though  quantitatively  much  less,  appears  in  Drew*8  table  F, 
where  the  percentage  of  **word^^  associations  is  greater  in  the 
series  with  fuU  attention.  This  difference  mav  be  caused  by  the 
need  of  at  least  a  partial  functioning  of  the  language  apparatus, 
central  and  peripheral,  in  the  adding  (cf.  the  article  of  Theodate 
Smith  above). 

An  with  Drew  and  other  experimenters  by  this  method,  a  consid- 
erable number  of  associations  noted  in  tbe  first  trial  with  each 
series  recurred  again  in  the  second  trial,  but  the  distribution  of 
repetitions  among  the  series  is  different  in  my  case  from  Drew's, 
the  series  in  which  adding  was  used  in  both  trials  standing  out 
alone  with  a  decidedly  higher  proportion  of  repetitions  than  the 
rest. 

Of  Drew's  observations  during  the  course  of  the  experiment,  sev- 
eral were  verv  frequently  confirmed  in  my  series,  most  strikingly 
of  all  the  tendency  to  internal  speech  and  to  the  Immediate  spatial 
location  of  the  associatians  started.  The  very  first  thing  that  could 
be  observed  in  most  cases,  after  the  methoa  of  work  had  become 
familiar  and  the  operator  practiced  in  introspection,  was  a  mental 
pronunciation  of  the  stimulus  word,  and  a  verbal  accompaniment 
was  also  found  with  many  of  the  succeeding  associations.  The 
tendency  to  locate  fallowed  immediately  upon  the  recognition  of 
the  atimalna  word^or  poMibly  m  a  part  of  itn  recognition  At  times 
U  served  at  aeort  Oliir^^-'^*'^  '^-^n^b^yu^look  the  place  of  a  more 
tardy  bat  fblier  Imiigt  '^^KS^'  ^^  ^^  often  a  kind 

of  mental  pointliifl,  an  iflHH^^  there.**    Noelassifi- 

catloti  according  t  tempted  In  my  case. 

E.  O.  I 
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The  Theory  of  Knowledge,  A  Contribution  to  Bome  Problems  of 
LfOg^c  ana  Metaphysics.  By  L.  T.  Hobhouse.  London,  1896,  pp. 
627. 

According  to  the  author,  the  world  of  thought  at  the  present  day 
is  in  a  somewhat  anomalous  amorphic  condinon.  The  warehouses 
of  science  are  being  filled  to  repletion  with  an  accumulated  mass  of 
facts,  the  details  of  which  even  a  Heaven-bom  Aristotle  could  not 

Sroperly  grasp  and  unify.  The  deluge  of  specialism  still  continues, 
ystems  of  philosophy  that  antedate  this  deluge  are  therefore  un- 
dermined by  it;  a  new  construction  is  necessary.  The  philosopher, 
like  the  theologian,  has  not  the  hardihood  of  the  past;  he  proclaims 
with  more  diffidence  than  formerly  his  God-given  panacea  of  all 
difficulties.  Moreover,  there  is  an  elegant  skepticism  abroad. 
The  Question  is  not  onlv.  Is  philosophy  skeptical  in  its  tendency  T 
but  also,  Is  not  science  bankrupt  ?  It  is  the  elegant,  aristocratio 
thing  to  do,  to  languidly  lean  back  in  your  carriage  as  it  rolls  along 
Rotten  Row,  and  to  declare  that  that  is  immutable  and  sure  which— 
suits  your  needs.  The  author  endeavors,  in  a  fair-minded  way,  to 
present  to  us  the  result  of  some  "  psvchioal  chemistry  " — he  will 
unite  the  merits  of  Mill  and  Spencer  with  those  of  Lotze  and  Hegel, 
and  present  a  higher  whole. 

The  work  is  too  large  to  allow  of  an  analysis  of  it  here,  but  a  few 
points  may  be  noted.  LiOg^c,  in  contradistinction  to  psychology, 
we  are  informed,  examines  the  content,  grounds,  and  validity  of 
belief  in  general.  In  logic  we  have  to  deal  with  knowledge,  that  is, 
the  relation  of  belief  to  fact.  It  may  be  asked,  are  not  our  beliefs 
facts?  and  if  our  beliefs  «are  not  facts,  how  are  we  to  find  out  the 
difference —by  other  beliefs?  This  is  decidedly  a  topic  for  psy- 
cboloKy  preeminently.  Knowledge  of  the  immediately  present 
may  be  called  apprehension  and  this  the  starting  point  of  Knowl- 
edge. The  content  of  immediate  apprehension  is  extension,  size, 
shape,  position  and  time.  The  atomic  sensation  is  a  figinent. 
Memory  '*  is  not  a  mere  image  or  fainter  repetition  of  something 
which  IS  de  facto  past.''  Such  an  image  could  be  only— an  image, 
a  present  fact,  "  which  vanishes  in  its  turn  and  requires  memory  to 
recall  it  from  the  limbo  of  departed  thoughts."  *' Memory,  then, 
is  an  assertion— or,  if  you  prefer  to  employ  the  word  as  a  name  for 
a  permanent  capacity  of  the  mind  unknown  to  us  except  by  ita 
results — it  is  a  faculty  of  making  assertions.''  '*  It  is  an  assertion 
of  the  past,  and  hence  a  reference  to  something  not  now  present," 
which  appears  to  amount  to  this,  that  the  past  or  the  knowledge 
that  an  event  is  past  is  an  assertion  of  the  past,  a  statement  P©ifl- 
ously  similar  to  the  so-called  Law  of  Identity.  ^*  Judgment  affirms 
the  reference  to  reality  contained  in  an  idea*"  and  "  in  so  doing  it 
necessarily  predicat^s'something  of  something  otherwise  known." 
*' Negation  rejects  a  suggested  reference."  The  author  further 
treats  at  length  of  inference  and  knowledge,  enlarging  on  the 
doctrines  of  the  conception  of  external  reality,  substance,  etc. 

The  author  is,  on  the  whole,  somewhat  diffuse,  often  quite  diffoML 
but  is  very  fair-minded,  an  accurate  psychologist,  and  has  furnished 
an  admirable  exposition  for  students  as  well  as  a  suggestive  treat- 
ise for  others.  Abthub  Allin. 
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^chologty  and  i^c/iic  Culture,  By  Reuben  Post  Hallbck.  Amer- 
ican Book  Co.,  New  York,  1895, 

Mr.  Halle ck*8  psychology,  which  compriBes  aome  390  pages,  i» 
designed  as  a  text- book  for  high  school  pupils,  and  to  quote 
from  the  author,  ^^  aims  to  present  the  latest  ascertaiaed  facts  of 
phy Biological  as  well  as  of  Introspective  psychology.^' 

The  hook  ia  dated  1895,  but  none  of  the  more  recent  contributions 
of  Freoch  and  German  psychologists  are  mentioned,  nor  does  the 
author  manifest  any  acquaintance  with  moch  of  the  psychological 
literature  available  in  English.  A  pupil  might  read  the  book  care- 
fully from  beginning  to  end  without  so  much  as  a  saapicion  that 
such  things  as  psychological  lahoratorles  existed.  On  p.  66  Weber'a 
law  is  thus  stated:  **To  produce  a  change  in  any  sensation,  the 
stimulus  most  be  increased  one- third.'* 

The  book  retains  the  old  faulty  classification  of  mental  phenom- 
ena with  some  Justification,  since  the  text- book  is  an  elementary 
one  designed  for  pupils  under  twenty  years  old,  but  to  give  no  hint 
that  any  other  method  of  treating  the  subject  exists,  is  scarcely  in 
accordance  with  the  author^s  claims.  In  the  chapter  on  the  emo- 
tions, the  only  authority  to  which  the  author  refers  for  expression 
of  the  emotioTjs  is  Darwin's  ^*  Expression  of  Emotions  in  Man  and 
Animals'^  (1873).  The  book  is  really  of  the  age  of  Porter,  with  a 
very  thin  and  spotty  varnish  of  more  recent  information. 

The  best  nortion  is  that  which  is  devoted  to  practical  precepta 
for  emotional  and  voluntary  control.  Here  the  author  has  evidently 
read  Prof,  James*  chapter  on  **  Habit "  to  some  purpose  and  uaes 
illastrations  well  adapted  to  the  design  of  the  book, 

Theodate  L.  Smith. 

L*Ann^e  P»ych<ilogiqiie.    Par  H.  Beaunis  et  A.  BtNET,  avec  collab- 
oration.   Deuxi^me  Ann£e,  1895.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1896. 

Psychologists  are  again  heavily  indebted  to  the  perseverance  and 
industry  of  MM.  Beaunis  and  Binet  aud  their  collaborators.  This 
number  of  L\4nn{e^  tis  the  last,  falls  into  three  parts,  devoted  re- 
spectively to  original  articles,  to  general  reviews  of  literature 
in  ieverai  important  fields,  and  to  suramariea  and  reviews  of  the 
publications  of  the  year.  The  first  two  and  last  form  almost  equal 
parts  of  the  entire  work,— about  600  pages  each. 

The  volume  begins  with  an  article  by  Prof.  Blbot  (Paris),  *'Z.e» 
Caract^es  anofTnaux  et  morbideB.^^  Under  this  title  are  treated  those 
unstable  types  of  character  which  range  in  intensity  from  the 
change  accompanying  religious  conversion,  or  the  two  phases  which 
the  same  individual  shows  in  his  place  of  business  and  his  family 
circle^  to  the  morbid  forms  of  double  personality.  All  these  tvpes 
are  reduced  to  one,  whose  differentia  la  a  lack  of  proper  subordina- 
tion of  the  different  tendencies  in  the  character  ;  and  the  term 
infnntaliMme  putychologique  (peyohological  chlldlshneas)  is  proposed 
to  cover  the  entire  class.        ^^^^^ 

Prof.  ForelM Zurich )  cont^H^HHff  pgychologie  com- 

per^e,^^    The  article  1 A  ba£i«d  fl||^^^HSh  te  nature  uf  ron- 

sciousness  in  its  relict'         ^tr^^OTS  nuiii^  ..r  ^«i  "       '"'  fal 

actions  are  reduced  tn^^*  r*%uit  .ju 

of  ganfrl'-^  '"  ♦^•"  ^^"  ^^" 

develop 
subordi 
aotioOB  iQ  some  oor  t  lu*  baai^ 
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for  long  disqoisitions  upon  the  nature  of  oonsciousnefls  and  the 
rival  theories  of  heredity.  The  article  contains  mach  sufi;ge8t2Te 
matter,  though  it  is  not  always  easy  to  see  how  some  of  the  sob- 
jects  treated  are  related  to  the  main  theme. 

Prof.  Floumoy  ^  (Geneva)  gives  the  results  of  an  interesting  in- 
vestigation into  the  times  of  reading  and  omitting^  words.  Two 
lists  of  twenty- four  words  each  are  prepared,  in  each  of  which 
twelve  words  come  under  some  general  cate^^iy.  In  the  first  fist 
the  subject  is  required  to  read  all  the  words  which  come  under  tiie 
category,  in  the  second  to  omit  them.  It  is  found  to  require  29^ 
more  time  to  omit  than  to  read  a  word.  The  writer's  experiment 
does  not  seem  quite  **  pure,"  however,  since  it  assumes  that  the 
times  of  reading  and  omittingthe  words  which  do  not  belong  to  th« 
category'  remain  constant.  The  fact  is  taken  to  prove  that  the 
negative  judgment  is  not  so  immediate  as  the  positive;  and  this  is 
explained  in  terms  of  a  predisposition  of  the  cortex  to  pronounce 
the  words  which  come  under  the  general  category  expected. 

The  results  of  some  experiments  upon  association  are  presented 
by  M.  Bourdon.^  The  contribution  is  mainly  valuable  as  an  attempt 
at  a  method  of  classifying  the  results  of  introspection.  It  affords 
in  this  wav  much  material  as  to  the  nature  of  the  mental  processes 
which  underlie  reading  and  the  formation  of  successive  associa- 
tions in  general. 

Prof.  Van  Biervliet' (Ghent)  continues  the  investig^ation,  be^nby 
Floumoy.  Dresslar,  and  Seashore,  of  the  illusion  of  weights  of 
various  sizes;  and  obtains  practically  the  same  results  as  those 
authors.  The  results  are  stated  in  the  formula  that  apparent  weight 
varies  directly  with  actual  weight,  and  inversely  with  volume. 
Flournoy's  disproof  of  the  innervation  sensation  is  challenged,  —  it 
seems,  on  insuflacient  grounds,— by  the  statement  that  volume  acts 
through  vision  or  the  cutaneous  sensibilitj'  upon  the  innervation 
sense. 

^^  Circulation  Capillaire  de  la  Main, ^^  *  by  MM.  Binet  and  Cour- 
tier (Paris),  gives  an  accurate  study  of  the  effects  of  respiration,  of 
the  position  of  the  arm,  of  cold,  of  noises,  and  of  mental  work  upon 
the  pulse.  Tne  pai)er  is  remarkable  for  the  ingenuity  with  which 
many  sources  of  error  have  been  discovered  and  eliminated.  The 
most  important  result  of  the  experiments  was  to  show  that  many 
constant  individual  peculiarities  exist,  and  persist  over  long  periods 
of  experimentation.  The  investigation  is  to  be  extended  to  the 
effects  of  the  emotions,  and  the  results  are  promised  for  the  near 
future. 

The  same  authors  give  an  account  of  a  method  for  applying  the 
graphic  method  to  study  the  action  of  the  fingers  in  playing  the 
piano. '  A  Marey  tambour  is  connected  with  the  keys  of  a  piano 
in  such  a  way  as  to  reconi  the  intensity,  duration  and  form  of  the 
pressure  exerted  in  striking  them.  This  affords  an  excellent  means 
of  studying  the  finer  shades  of  expression  in  music,  and  of  discov- 
ering the  errors  which  are  made  in  rendering  a  selection. 

M.  Paul  Xilliez*^  finds  that  a  list  of  figures  tends  in  memory  to 
become  continuous,— that  is,  that  the  arithmetical  differences  be- 
tween the  succeeding  numbers  in  the  series  tend  to  decrease. 


'  X'tff  /<f/'-  !^  "  7''.'/)r"i  '/•   L*-'  flirt  ft  d'  <}iinn<ioii ."  j).  \h. 

^"L'l  .\hti;rt  '/^<  /fl>i.<io/i^  'Ifs  PoiU^,"  p.   79. 
*  Put/.'  HT. 

''  ■' Ii>-<  fi^rrh>i:i  tiriii)!  i<pu-is  .<iir  la  Musiiju*."  \).  'JOl. 

"  "  Ld  ConfiiinUe  iitLfi  hi  ili^tn-oire  inuntjli'ife  <hs  I'liiffrm  et  ifs  X<)Titbre^  kh  .S.'nV  Au- 
ditive, '  p.  Vj-i. 
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In  **  Le  Bpwr  ehez  k»  EnfanU^^^^  Prof.  Blnet  gives  the  reeults  of  a 

esticnnaire  on  morbid  fear  in  children^  addreHsed  to  French 
_  He  hers.  The  results  show  the  great  prevalence  of  auch  morbid 
emotions  as  fear  of  the  dark,  of  eolitude,  and  of  loud  noises.  It 
la  found  to  be  coincident  with  poor  pnyaical  development,  ill 
health,  and  with  a  vivid  imagination,  ana  to  be  more  frequent  in 
girla  than  in  boyti.  The  article  ends  with  some  practical  directionB 
for  overcoming  the  psychosis. 

To  M,  Victor  Henri  has  been  intrusted  the  work  of  the  volume  upon 
cutaneous  senBibility.  H©  contributes  an  original  article,  '*Hc- 
cherches  9ur  la  Locali9ationdesSenBaiian»  T«ch7^«/'^  which  embodies 
the  result  of  his  recent  work  in  the  Leipzig  laboratory  and  the 
^^R^mieginiralemiTleSenB  deLieude  la  J¥au."^  In  the  former  article 
M.  Henri  insists  upon  the  advantages  of  localizing  a  touch  upon  the 
aktn  on  a  photograph  or  model  of  the  member,  instead  of  upon  the 
member  itself,  and  upon  the  value  of  introspection  during  the  ex> 
periments.  His  results  are  practically  coincident  with  those  of  his 
previous  contribution  to  the  subject.  In  the  explanations  of  the 
results,  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  influence  of  the  visual  image^ 
but  the  author  does  not  seem  t^  be  familiar  with  Miss  Washburn's 
treatise  on  the  Bubject.  He  promises,  how^ever,  to  give  a  complete 
theory  in  a  later  article.  The  general  review  of  the  literature  is 
admirable  in  the  main,  though  here  again,  perhaps,  a  slight  ten- 
dency is  shown  to  underestimate  work  which  is  not  done  by  the 
author's  own  method. 

MM.  Binet  and  Henri  collaborate  in  a  review  of  the  work  done 
npon  what  has  now  come  to  be  termed,  technically,  Individual 
Psychology.*  They  suggest  a  new  series  of  simple  tests  to  super- 
eeae  those  now  in  use,  which  were  proposed  by  Jastrow,  Cattell, 
Kraepelin,  and  Miinsterberg.  The  teste  are  intended  to  cover  ten 
processes:  memory,  the  nature  of  the  memory  image,  imagination, 
the  faculty  of  comprehending.  suggeBtibility,  festhetie  and  moral 
sentiments,  the  force  of  muscle  and  wnll,  and  motor  adaptability. 

Many  ingenious  tests  are  given  under  these  heads,  which  are 
selected  from  those  departments  in  which  individual  variations  aro 
greatest.  The  entire  series  can  be  applied  in  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  reouires  no  elaborate  apparatus.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  thai 
the  authors  should  find  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  seientiAc  accuracy 
of  statement  to  popular  exposition.  The  faculty  of  comprehen- 
sion and  force  of  will  belong  to  the  psychology  of  Wolff  rather 
than  to  the  psychology  of  the  laboratory. 

In  addition  to  these  reviews.  Dr.  Azom&y  covers  the  recent  lit- 
erature in  the  field  of  histological  psychology,  M.  Jacques  Psssy 
gives  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  i^um^  of  the  important  lit- 
eratnre  on  the  olfactory  sense,  and  M.  Henri  gives  one  of  the  clear- 
est and  most  comprehensive  statements  of  the  use  of  the  theory  of 
probabilities  in  psvchology  that  has  as  yet  appeared. 

The  reviews  ancl  abstracts  of  current  literature  occupy  the  third 
part  of  the  work*  This  is^  for  the  most  part,  a  model  of  what  such 
work  should  be.  The  abstracts  themselves  are  in  the  main  very 
thorough,  and  always  extremely  clear.  The  arrangement  is  ex- 
cellent, and  the  work  will  undoubtedly  prov^e  of  great  value 
to  the  psychologist.  It  is  difllonlt  to  see  how  the  work,  as  a  whole, 
ooold  have  been  improved. 
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The  bibliography  and  index  are  translated  from  those  prepand 
by  Messrs.  Farrand  and  Warren  for  the  Ftychological  Review. 

One  closes  the  book  with  a  feeling  of  wonder  that  the  editon- 
M.  Binet  in  particular,  npon  whom  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
seems  to  have  fallen— found  time  or  energy  to  do  bo  much,  and  to 
do  it  so  thoroughly.  W.  B.  Pillsbubt. 

Pour  et  contre  VEnseignement  phUoaophique,    Extrait  de  la  Bavne 
Bleue.    Paris,  Alcan,  1894,  pp.  178. 

The  articles  and  replies  which  compose  this  volame  appeared  in 
the  Revue  Bleue,  between  January  and  May,  1894.  The  articles  wen 
written  bv  the  journalist,  M.  Femand  Vanderem,  on  ^^VEn^eiginemeni 
de  la  Philoaophie:  line  cloMe  d,  aupprimer^^  in  the  above  Beriew; 
the  letters  form  replies  to  and  discussions  on  these  articles  contrib* 
uted  by  the  leading  educators  of  France,  amonest  whom  are  SOL 
Th.  Ribot,  Boutroux,  Paul  Janet,  Fouill6e,  Marion,  MarilUer,  TabW 
Clamadieu  and  H.  Taine. 

The  volume  contains  no  statistics,  little  or  no  precise  data,  and 
the  proposed  reforms  are  only  hinted  at;  it  is  largely  a  popular 
discussion  on  the  present  status  of  philosophical  instruction  in  the 
lyc6es  of  France.  M.  Vanderem  says  he  wrot«  the  articles  in 
auestion  '*  from  intuition,  memory  and  aentiment  mostly,  withom 
documents,  with  a  complete  ignorance  of  the  analogous  controver- 
sies which  had  preceded."  He  writes  with  grace  and  ease,  and 
with  the  delightful  insouciance  characteristic  of  a  French  jonr- 
nallHt. 

His  fundamental  criticisms,  directed  not  against  philosophy  in 
general,  nor  against  the  university,  but  against  the  preisent 
method,  quality  and  quantity  of  instruction  in  philosophy,  are  on 
the  whole  supported  by  the  other  ^nriters.  Summed  up,  his  charges 
may  be  stated  thus:  The  course  of  studies  in  philosophy  is  too  full, 
too  over-burdened;  the  professors  have  not  the  time  to  compass 
it;  the  instruction  preparatory  to  philosophical  instruction  is  un- 
suitable; the  Hcholars  are  hence  not  i^repared  to  comprehend  it: 
the  professors  are  above  their  task  in  matter  of  knowledge,  and 
"  are  not  able  or  do  not  deign  to  lower  themselves  to  it; "  the  rdleof 
instruction  in  j)hilosophy  is  to  teach  the  pupils  not  systems,  but  to 
think,— to  form  not  erudite  metaphysicians,  but  reflective  and 
moral  minds;  in  this  sense  the  courses  of  study  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected, and  in  this  sense  the  i)rofessor8  ought  to  teach. 

M.  Th.  Ribot  writes:  **  I  would  say  ( and  I  could  cite  high  authori- 
ties, too,  if  need  be)  that  too  often  the  instruction  is  above  the 
heads  of  the  ])upils;  moreover  the  greater  part  are  dissatisfied  with 
it,  and  the  others  become  intoxicated  with  generalities  and  formuls, 
under  which  they  are  unable  to  subsume  anything,  because  for  that 
years  would  be  necessary.  The  defect  lies  in  the  course  of  studies, 
but  more  especially  in  the  methods."  This  cry  is  again  voiced  by 
M.  Boutroux:  Instruction  in  philosophy  is  an  initiation  into  philo- 
sophical reflection,  it  is  not  a  nasty  exhibition  of  all  philosophy  and 
of  all  the  history  of  philosophy  in  a  short  space.  M.  G.  Monod 
objects  energetically  to  present  state  of  affairs  and  to  the  '*scri6efMl» 
caaethes  philosojyhique  "  engendered  by  the  present  system  of 
teaching.  M.  Fouilfee  wishes  to  extend  the  course  in  morals,  and 
especially  social  ethics.  M.  Pabb^  Clamadieu  wishes  to  simplify 
the  matter  and  to  introduce  philosophical  instruction  into  all  the 
classes  without  prejudice  to  a  class  in  ^^  philoaophie  finaleJ^  M. 
Vand6rera  concludes  that  all  those  who  are  the  reputed  leaders  of 
thought  in  France  have  pronounced  in  favor  of  a  remodeling  of  the 
course  of  study  and  of  a  oetterment  in  philosophical  inststumon. 

abthub  Ai«un« 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 


Mr.  C.  H.  Judd,  a  graduate  of  Leipzig  UnlverBity,  has  been  ap* 
pofoted  instructor  m  Psychology  at  Wesleyan  University,  Mr. 
Judd  is  at  present  engaged  upon  a  translation  of  Wundt^s  recently 
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issued  Qrundris9^  under  the  direction  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  author*     The  book  will  be  published  by  Engelmann  of  Leipzig. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Warren  ~  whose  appointment  at  Princeton  University 
should  have  been  given  in  the  pre\iou8  number  of  the  Journal  as 
that  of  assistant  professor— has  become  associate  editor  of  the 
American  Naturalist^  with  charge  of  the  department  of  Psychology. 

Professor  Titchener  has  undertaken  the  translation  of  Wundt's 
Fhysiological  Psychology^  4th  ed.  The  translation  will  be  published 
by  Swan,  Sonnenschein  (London)  and  Macmillan  (New  York).  It 
is  hoped  that  the  ^st  volume  will  appear  in  September,  18d7. 

Mr.  E.  L*  Hinman^  a  Ph.  D.  of  Cornell  University,  has  been  ap* 
pointed  instructor  in  Philosophy  and  Psychology  in  the  University 
of  Nebraska, 

Miss  Alice  J.  Hamlin.  Ph.  D.  (Cornell),  has  been  selected  to  teach 
Psychologv  in  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary. 

The  preliminary  announcement  of  the  Dictionary  of  PhiloBophy 
and  Psychology,  to  be  published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  under  the  edi- 
torial supervision  of  Professor  Baldwin  of  Princeton,  in  1897,  men- 
tions the  following  as  the  general  features  of  the  work  ;  "It  will 
contain  concise  definitions  of  all  the  terms  in  use  in  the  whole  range 
of  philosophical  study  (philosophy,  metaphysics,  psychology,  ethics, 
logic,  etc.).  It  will  contain  such  historical  matter,  under  each  term, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  justify  the  definition  given  and  to  show  that 
the  uaage  suggested  is  the  outcome  of  the  progress  of  philosophy 
together  with  special  historical  articles.    It  will  have  very  full  bib 
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feasor  £.  B.  Titc bene r  and  the  editor  i;  normal  psycholog>' ), 

feasor  Ja^trow  (mental  pathology  and  anthropology), and  Pro: 

Lloyd  Morgan  (biology). 
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FSTOHOLOOIOAL  LTTERATUBE. 

I.— SUBJBGT  IMDRX. 

Abnormal:  Abnormal  oharaoterB,  575;  abnormal  women,  298.    See 
alBO  Morbid  and  Biyohiatry. 

'iGBthetios,  108. 

V Annie  P^ucMogique  tar  1886,  675. 

Anthropological,  180  if.;  Algonqnian  temiB,  134;  ancestor-gods  of 
Fiji,  182;  child  in  folk-thonght,  448;  concept  of  the  sool,  130; 
ethnography  of  western  Asia,  184;  folk-lore,  132;  foods,  138; 
Indian  singing,  186;  Pemvian  ciyilisaUon,  133,-— orania,  181; 
primitive  indnstry,  138;  sex  anomalies,  138;  sexual  taboo,  131; 
Shamanism,  181. 

Apparatus:    Arm  rest,  160;  kinesimeter,  160. 

Association,  286,  428,  576. 

Attention,  428, 486,  441,— and  sense  organs,  429. 

BibUographies,  140,  448. 

Book  notes,  489. 

Books  received,  808,  462,  670. 

Brain,  see  Neurological. 

Circulation  and  psychical  activity,  576. 

Comparative  psychology,  301,  302,  439,  676;  insects,  302;  plays  of 
animals,  301;  psychic  development  of  young  animals,  302;  sense 
organs  of  earth  worms,  284. 

Corrections,  303,  306, 461. 

Emotion,  440;  fear  in  children,  677;  friendship,  297.  See  also  Feel- 
ings. 

FeelingH,  147,  296,— and  sensations  437,— and  temperament,  205; 
pleasure  and  pain,  108.    See  also  Pain  under  Senses. 

Heredity,  296,— and  Christian  problems,  443. 

Hypnotism,  see  Suggestion. 

Ideas,  anatomical  mechanism  of,  428. 

Illusion  of  MUUer-Lyer,  306;  of  lifted  weights,  676. 

Individual  psychology,  577. 

Judgment,  432. 

KUlpe's  psychology,  301 ;  errata  in  translation  of,  306. 

Log^c,  446. 

Martius'  Beitra^,  440. 
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Memory.  308,  304,  441,  578;  early  memories,  303;  errore  in  recollec- 
tion, 304. 

Miscellaneous,  142  ff.^  300  flf.-^  432  flf.;  criminal  sociology «  4^12;  degen- 
eration of  modern  peoples,  21)5;  mind  trtiining,  4*J1 ;  modern 
physiological  psychology  in  Germany ,  436;  Prof*  Oliver,  162; 
school  hygiene,  441;  symbolic  thought,  446. 

Morbid  psychology,  442,  443;  Bill  Pratt,  294;  cataleptic  states,  291; 
confusion^  290;  Dr.  Judas,  294;  hypochondria^  292;  melancholia, 
S»l;  opium  habit,  294;  Stephen  AUard,  2ttL  See  also  Abnormjtl 
and  Psychiatry. 

Music  and  psycho -physiology,  •140,— and  philosophy,  440;  experi- 
mental study  of  musical  exprctii!iion,  570. 

Neurological,  123  ff.,  274  ff.,  425  ff.;  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system, 
aao,  426,  428;  cerebellam,  276,  427;  cerebral  physiology ,  428;  de- 
generations following  cortical  lesions,  274;  effect  of  alcohol,  428; 
eye  movements  and  cerebral  lesions,  270;  frontal  lobes,  426; 
general  physiology  of  the  cell,  441;  growth  of  the  brain,  123; 
medullated  fibres  in  the  central  nervous  system,  281;  nerve 
cells,  127;  pathology  of  insanity,  128;  sensory  tracts,  280;  sug- 
gestion and  reflexes,  438. 

News,  162  ff.,  303  ff.,  462  ff.,  679. 

Namber,  psychology  of,  300;  number  concept,  442. 

Pain,  see  Feelings  and  Senses. 

Perception,  hypotheses  as  to,  287. 

Philosophical,  298  ff.,  444  ff.;  Beneke,  300;  ethics,  2»8;  immortality, 
298;  introduction  U>  philosophy »  2i>9;  love  and  knowledge  in 
Plato,  298;  music  and  philosophy,  440;  natural  religion,  443; 
teaching  of  philosophy,  678;  theory  of  knowledge,  574. 

Psychiatry:  Mental  diseases,  290  ff.;  mental  physiology,  290;  pa- 
thology of  insanity,  128;  text- books,  142;  university  coor»e  In 
psychiatry,  449.    See  also  Abtiormal  and  Morbid. 

Piiychic  research,  135  ff.,  306, 

IHiychogenesis,  142,  302* 

Psychological  meetings:  American  PwyohologloAl  Aasociation,  809^  | 
448;  congresses,  161;  Munich  congrsM,  448. 

fieoiea:  Cutaneous,  286,  677;  olfactory,  280;  pain,  108  ff.,  437;  aeilM 
organs  of  earth  worms,  284.  Visual:  Accommodation  and  con- 
vergence, 430;  ocular  space,  430;  spectrum  top,  150;  viHual  asso* 
ciations  and  tactual  space,  2841;  visual  qnallticH,  149. 

Spaee,  ocular,  480;  perception  of  by  the  skin,  286,  677, 


40ft,  438. 

Text 'Molts,  146,  SOOt  »»,  300,  301,  446,  5Tfi, 

Thought  transference,  see  P&ychic  R^-seiurch. 

Time,  t^Htlmiiiloti  of,  450,— required  for  reading  and  omitting  words. 
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